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INTRODUCTION* 


The word 1 M!mansa , —more properly *PUrva Mlmansa’—is applied 
to the system originally propounded by Jaimini. The other names given 
to this system are—* PUrvak&nda? 4 Karma-Mim&n&a* * Karmak&nda % * 
Yajuavidya, 4 Adhvaramimd,nsa f ' 4 Dharmamtmahsd,* and so forth—some 
people even speak of it as the * DvSdagalafahnt. * 

Inasmuch as the avowed object of this system is a consideration of 
JDharma it is commonly spoken of as 4 Dharmamimansd. * Of the Veda, 
there are three sections or Kansas: The Rarmakdnda, the UpdsanSMnda t 
and the * Jntinakanda.* And it is only that portion of the Veda which 
is contained in the first of these that is dealt with in the Purva-Mimftfotl; 
and for this reason - it is spoken of as 4 Turvuk&nda' PfirvamimMsft, 
or ‘j KarmamimSn$&,' Though the Karmakawla of the Veda treats of 
many such actions as 4 Sacrifice/ 4 Giving ,’ 4 Offering/ and the like, yet it 
is of the sacrifice that this system treats mostly, and it is full of 
discussions about sacrifices only. And for this reason people speak of this 
as 4 yajnamimahsa ’ or ‘ Adlivara-mim&hsad 

This consideration of Dharma is found to consist of twelve parts; and 
these parts have been put by Jaimini in the form of twelve Adhy&yas ; and 
hence the system has come to be known by the name of 4 DvddagalcukshaniJ 
For a detailed explanation of the subject-matter of each Adkydya aud 
adhtharana , the reader is referred to the Appendix. 

While chiefly dealing with these subjects, Jaimini has in many places 
dealt with other things in connection with these. It is clear that all 
that is treated of by Jaimini is chiefly Vedic. In the work known as 
the ‘Veda*—beginningless and authorless,—were found mentioned here 
and there, at random, many sacrifices, offerings, <fec. And hence it was 
very difficult to understand and grasp the methods and procedure of 
the various sacrifices, &c.; consequently, at the time of the perform¬ 
ance of a sacrifice, at each step the performers would meet with 
serious doubts and difficulties. And all this difficulty has, once for all, 
been set aside by Jaimini, by means of the Sutras dealt with here. 
And it was only after the Mimansa philosophy had been duly propounded 
that the path of Karmak&nda became easy. 

At the very outset, Jaimini divided the Vedic sentences into two 
kinds: The Mantra and the Brdhmana. The former is now known 
as the 4 Sanhita’—f.i. jf Igveda sanhita , &c. There are many Brih- 
manas that are known as ‘ Upanishat, ’ f.i. the Brhadaranyaka and 
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tlv Thm again lit* proceeds to sub-divide these two kinds 

mto other w>rts— the the Sima, and the Yafn. 

The definition* that he lays down for the differentiation of the 
MaB*m and the Bthhmuna are embodied in tbe Sutras II— i —32 and 
33; wherein it i# said that, that which, at the time of the per* 
formanee of a sacrifice, points out certain details in connection with 
it ii called * Mantra ; * and the rest are called 4 Brikmana .' But the 
mrlhr authors have distinctly declared that this definition of 4 Mantra * 
is only a tentative on©; as there are many Mantras that do not fulfil 
the condition! herein laid down, and are yet called 4 Mantras / The 
4 Mnntrm/m reality, take the place of Aphorisms dealing with sacri* 
SritJ details, and the Bnlhwm^m are commentaries on them; in fact, 
they are frequently spoken of m such by Cankaracarya. 

iff, Y&jmh and Sima are the throe sub-divisions of tbe said iwo 
divisions of the Veda. Among Mantras and Brdhnanas , that sentence- 
wherein we have distinct divisions into 4 feet/ is called a ‘ Rk' (Sutra 
11—1—35 ) ,—the other names of which are *ife#V 4 Cl oka ^ * Mantra ’ The 
sentences that are capable of being sung are known as ‘ Sdvut ’ (IT—i—36 
The rest are called 4 Yajmh * (II —i— 37 b 


The text of the MimUmM philosophy is the most extensive of all ; 
the Sutras have twelve Adhynyas, divided into sixty P&das, containing 1 
about S§lrH$ f dealing with 1,000 sections or Adhikaranas. 

The word 4 AdhikUrdud ’ really means ‘Discussion/ ‘Consideration/ 
‘Inquiry/ ‘Investigation/ In the Mtmfnsa we find that each Discusssion 
is made up of five parts; viz,; |1) Vtshaya --the subject-matter under 
consideration, (2) Vipaya, or Sanpaya — the doubt arising in connection 
with that matter, (3) Pnrvdpaksha — the standpoint of the opponent, 
and the arguments in support thereof, (4 \ Uttar a or SiddMnta —the 
demonstrated conclusion, \ 5) Sn&gati — Relevancy of the discussion with, 
the particular context. Some authors explain 1 uttara ’ as the arguments 
against the view of the opponent, and instead of " Sahgati * they have 
‘ Nirnaya 9 which they explain as 4 SiddMnta. 9 This system of discussion 
it adopted, more or less, in all the Sanskrit philosophical systems. 

Tbe SMtras are all arranged in the above order of discussion. But a 
B#«r@ reading of the Sutras does not afford us any idea as to where a, 
discussion ends, and another begins. For all these, as also for a, 
proper understanding of the Sutras themselves, we have to fall back 
tjwt certain commentaries upon the Sutras. 

Of these commentaries, and commentaries on commentaries we have 
m %lmmi «dle« «««. The oldest commentary on the Sutras that 
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is available now, is the Bhashya by Qavara Svami (published in the 
Bibliotheca Lidica) ; though we find this Bhashya referring to other 
commentaries, chief among which is the Yrtti of the revered Upavarsha.” 
On the Bhashya , we have the commentary of Kumarila Bhatta, generally 
spoken of as “ Bhatta.' 9 This work is divided into three parts, known 
under three different names: (1) The Clokavartika , treating of the 
first, the Turk a, (Polemical) Pada of the First Adhyaya (published in 
the 4 Caukhambha Sanskrit Series, 9 Benares) ; (2) The Tantramrtika , 
dealing with the last three Pddas of Adhyaya I, and the whole of 
Adhyayas II and III (published in the 4 Benares Sanskrit Series, 9 and 
being translated into English by the present translator);—and (3) The 
Tujpftkd —dealing with Adhyayas TV —XU (published [in the * Benares 
Sanskrit Series"). On the first of these, we know of two commentaries: 
(1) The Kdgika by Sncarita Mi^ra, and (2) the Nyayaratnakara of 
Parthasarathi Mi$ra (published in the ‘ Caukhambha Sanskrit Series,’ 
Benares); extracts from these two commentaries have been put in as 
notes in the present work; and (3) the Vynyasudha of Some$vara Bhatta. 
On the second , the only commentary we know of is the NyayastidhH , gene¬ 
rally known as 4 Banaka , ’ by Some^vara Bhatta (in course of publica¬ 
tion in the £ Caukhambha Sanskrit Series/ Benares). And on the third, 
we have only one proper commentary, the Vdrtikdbharana by Venkata 
Dikshita; the other, the Tantramtna cannot be spoken of as a c commen¬ 
tary ’ in the proper sense of the word; as it is a semi-independent com¬ 
mentary on the Sutras themselves, though here and there, taking up and 
explaining certain passages from the Bhashya and the Vartika. This 
doses the list of works, indirectly dealing with the present work. 


The first Sutra of Pada i, Adhyaya I, deals with the usefulness of an 
investigation into Dharma. In the remaining part of the Pada , we have 
a treatment of the questions—What is Dharma ? What is its definition ? 
By what means of knowledge is Dharma cognisable ? and so forth. 
From the beginning of the second Pada to the end of the Adhyaya , we 
have a consideration of the means of Dharma 9 and its Result, as also the 
authoritative character of the Veda, as the sole means of knowing 
Dharma . 

[Sutra (1).] 

The meaning of the Sutra is that inasmuch as Dharma is a purpose 
that is conceivable by means of the Veda alone, and the Veda is the only 
authority for it t after the student has finished the study of the Veda, lie 
should continue with his teacher a little longer, with a view to learn the 
details oV Dharma. 
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This Sutra contains two Adhikaranas , i.e., it treats of two subjects : 

(1) Is a study of the Veda necessary for all the three higher castes? 

(2) Is Dharma a subject for consideration ? It is only the latter aspect 
of the Sutra that has been dealt with by the commentators; and the 
obvious reason for this is that with regard to the former, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any person who is not an avowed Atheist, and as 
such not to be admitted into a philosophical discussion. 

The Adkikaraiia dealiug with the latter question is thus explained 
in detail:— 

(a) The subject of discussion—the passages that form the subject- 
matter of the discussion—are the following two: ‘One should study 
the Veda,’ and then ‘one should perform the Conclusive Bath after 
having studied the Veda. ’ 

( b ) The doubt arising with regard to these sentences is this: 

‘ Should one perform the Conclusive Bath, immediately after he has 
finished the reading of the text of the Veda, or should he postpone 
it, and continue his stay with the teacher, a little longer, in order 
to learn something about the nature of Dharma ? ’ 

(c) The opposite vieiv (the Purvapaksba) is that the Batli should 
be performed immediately after the study of the Vedic text has been 
finished. 

(d) The Reply to the opposite view is as touows: The sentence 
‘one should study the Veda’ does not mean a mere getting up of 
the verbal text, it also means a due understanding of the sense of 
the scriptures. And unless one ponders over the passages, he cannot 
arrive at a duo understanding of their sense. Consequently a mere 
reading of the text does not afford us a due knowledge of Dharma . 
without which the study cannot he said to have borne its true fruit, 
and hence we cannot admit that the Conclusive Bath is to be performed 
immediately after the text has been got up. 

(e) The Siddh&nta or final conclusion arrived at is that after the 
student has got up the verbal text of the Veda, he should continue 
his stay with the teacher a little longer, for the purpose of learning 
all abont Dharma . 

The above shows the way in which the writers on Mimansa put 
forward the various Adhiharanas. 

The commentators have pointed out that the Sutra in question also 
implies the necessity of learning the character of Adharma; as without 
such knowledge, one could not exactly know what he should avoid. But 
nohe of them have gone into the details of Adharma , simply because a 
knowledge of Dharma would naturally give us an idea of its being contrary : 
aud as such no separate treatment of this was necessary. 



[Sutra. (2).] 

Tlie questions dealt with in this Sutra are: What is Dhanna ? 
What is the authority—means of: knowing— Dhanna / 

The meaning of the Sutra is that * Dharma' is the name that, 
is given to those actions resulting in good, that have been laid -down 
by Vedic injunctions. The commentators have gone into very elaborate 
letails in connection with this Sutra ; the upshot of which is this: 
When an action is performed, there arises in the soul of the performer 
% certain potential energy, in the shape of a particular property or 
sharacter, that, at some future time, brings about an eminently saisfactory 
result; and it is this potential energy that is called * Dharma r ‘ Ptmya 
Qubhadfshta * and so forth. 

The Adhikarana contained in the Sutra may be expressed as follows:— 

(a) The subject-matter is Dharma . 

(b) The doubt is as to whether or not there is a means of knowing 
Dharma . Is this means contained in Sense-perception and the other 
>rdinary means of knowledge ? Or, is Dharma knowable only by means 
►f Vedic Injunctions? Is the action of these injunctions in -any way 
lelped by Sense-perception and the rest ? 

(c) The opposite view is this : Vedic injunctions are not the means 
f knowing Dharma . All sentences serve only to describe things that 
tave been known by means of Sense-perception, &c., and as such they 
annot be accepted as independent means of knowledge. The conclusion 
3d to by this view is either that (1) thore is no means of knowing 
iharma, or (2) that Dharma is cognisable by means of Sense-percep- 
lou or Inference; or (3) that Dharma is perceptible by the senses, 
)r the Yogis, while for ns it is to be known either by, means of 
nference, or by that of Vedic injunctions; or (4) that it is known 
y means of Vedic Injunctions as aided by Apparent Inconsistency, 
he sense of this last theory is that unless we admit of a super- 
bysical cause, we are unable to explain the gradations and differences 
lat we meet with in the universe; an d it is the Apparent Incon- 
stency of these differences that points to the existence of such a 
base in the shape of Dharma ; and then it is the Dharma whose 
irticular character is known by means of Vedic Injunctions. In any 
se Dharma is not cognisable by means of Vedic Injunctions alone. 

(d) The reply to the opposite view is as follows: When we 
id that the idea given rise to by the Injunction is not contradicted 
r any produced by other means of knowledge, we cannot but admit 
e undisputed authority of that sentence. Aud hence, so long as we 
we distinct words affording ns the due kuowledge of Dharma . wo 



cascot ?ery reasonably declare that there is no means of knowing it. 

In the ease ?>f the wonts of ordinary persons, there are various causes 
of mistake— an for instance, carelessness, deliberate desire to cheat, 
and so forth; and as such the authority of such words might very 
well lie doubted Th*» case of Vedic sentences, however, is quite different, 
as it ha* not been composed by ho man agency : and as such there 
1*iag no chance of any of the aforesaid cause 4 ? of mistake, the words 
of the Vein cannot but he admitted to have a self-sufficient authority 
in all matters wherewith they nrny deal As for Sense-perception and 
the rest, they are found always to point to things that exist in the 
present, and have nothing to say with regard to things in the future. 
*4» for the perception of Yogis also, this is based upon memory; and 
m fliis always pertains to preconceived things, even Togic per¬ 
ception cannot apply to Dharma t which has never been perceived or 
thought of, and is yet to come. 

The SiddMnia, or conclusion, arrived at is that Yedic Injunc¬ 
tions are the only means of knowing Dharma . 


We have given above the sample as to how each AdMkarana is 
worked up. The MmmmB Qdstra deals with a thousand of such 
each of which has been very tersely put in the form 

of on® or more Sutras. 

Inasmuch as the Second Sitm lays down the two fundamental 
propositions—that f 1 ) Yedic Injunctions are tho only means of knowing 
Dfcamu, and (2) that Vcdic Injunctions are wholly authoritative as 

m such means-*, that form the keystone of the whole system, 

people have come to speiik of this Sutra as the ‘Pratijna* Sutra. It is 
with a detailed working out and supporting of these propositions that 
the rest of the First Pftda is taken up. 

[SC t xsas 8—5.] 

Proceeding to examine the means of acquiring the due knowledge 
of Dharma % Jaimini conies to the following conclusions: (1) Inasmuch 
m Sense-perception consists of the cognition brought about by the contact 
of the mae.oig.tn with the material object,—and as such it can only 
pertain to things existing at the present time,-it cannot serve as 
the rightful mmas of knowing Dharma; because Dharma is not a 
material object, and it does not exist at the present time. (2) The 
uhMp between the Word and its signification is natural and 
i \, i. 11 . H0 ^ ky Convention; consequently, the cognition 

brought abont by * Vedic lujonotion is absolutely and unconditionally 
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true ; it is a permanent authoritative means of knowledge; its au¬ 
thority is self-sufficient and self-manifest. (3.- When we have found 
with regard to any two things that they are related in such a way 
that wherever the one is, there the other also is present,—then when¬ 
ever on some future occasion, we actually see any one of these, we 
at once conclude that the other also must exist; and this cognition 
is what is called * Inference; ’ but this Inference is of no use in 
obtaining a knowledge of Dharma . 

As the whole fabric of Jaiminfs philosophy is based upon the 
second of these conclusions—the Self-sufficiency of Verbal Cognition— 
he devotes a special Adhikarana to a full discussion of the question. 

[Sutras 6—11.] 

The objections against this self-sufficient authority, embodied iu 
Sntras 6—11, are based upon those against the ©ternality of all words 
in general, and of the Veda in particular. These may be thus summed 
up: (1) It is a fact of ordinary perception that all verbal utterance is 
an action brought about, by human effort; and as such, having had 
no existence, prior to this effort, it cannot be believed to he eternal. 
(2) It is found, at best, to enjoy a very brief existence; and actually 
found to be destroyed as soon as uttered. (3) We find people speaking 
of ‘'making ’ an utterance, which would not be possible if the word 
were eternal; as then it would be ever-present, and would require 
no ‘ making.’ (4) The same word is found to he uttered, at one and the 
same time, by various persons, at various places. This would not he 
possible, if the word were an eternal omnipresent entity. (5) Then 
again we find in grammar that words undergo several modifications,—/. z., 
the letter (i) changes into (ya); atid certainly that which is eternal can 
have no modification. (6) We find the volume of the word decreasing or 
increasing, according as it is uttered by one or more men ; and certainly 
that which increases and decreases can never be eternal. 

[Sutras 12—17.] 

These are the six objections against the eternal character of the 
Word. Jaimini meets every one of these in Sutras 12.—17. The argu¬ 
ments contained in these Siitras may be thus summed up: (J) The 
mere fact of the word not being heard before it is uttered, does not 
prove that it did not exist before, or that it has been created by the 
utterance; all that it shows is that it was not manifest to our perception, 
and the utterance serves to make it perceptible. (2) Similarly, the 
word is not destroyed after being uttered ; the fact is that the effect of the 
maiufestive agency of the utterance having passed off, the word reverts to 



original mmumlrntnl state; there are many things In the world 
iMl txnu though tlity are not j>erceptible. (31 People speak of the 
waking of* the word; hit that refers to the sound that manifesto the 
word; and thi* manifesting agency is certainly due to human effort. 
(4 1 An for the simultaneous utterance of the same word by many persons, 
ihli is analogois to the case of the single sun being simultaneously per¬ 
ceived hf many persons. That is to say, just as many people, at different 
place*, simultaneously perceive the single sun, so do they utter and 
hmr the same word also. (5) What the grammatical rules laydown 
is not a modification of the letters; it is not that the H ’ is changed 
into 4 ; but that the latter fakes the place of the former. (6) The 

volume of tie Word never undergoes increase or decrease; it is only 
the sound proceeding from the throats of men that increases or decreases. 

iSf rnAa IB—23.] 

Having thus met the opponent’s objections, Jaimini proceeds to bring 
forward his own arguments in favour of his theory. These arguments 
art contained in Svirus 18—23. fl \ The word is ever present; because 
the utterance of it is only for the purpose of manifesting it to others; ami 
it m only when the word exists that such effort at manifesting it could be 
justified. (2 ) When the word 4 cow ’ is uttered, it is always recognised to 
be the same word; and this recognition could not be said to be mistaken; 
it is universally cognisable. 1 3) People speak also of uttering the word 
4 cow 1 three or four times, and not of uttering three or four such words. 
This common usage also points to the oneness and the eternal ity of the word. 
^4) We do not perceive any productive or destructive cause of the word, 
m we do of all transitory things ; and hence we cannot admit of its pro¬ 
duction or destruction. (5) Some people have held that Word is produced 
ham Air. Bat what they really mean to be produced from the Air, is the 
sound, not the word itself ; because as a matter of fact, we know that the 
vibrations produced in the air give rise to various degrees of sound ; and 
when these vibratory waves reach the tympanum, they are sensed and per¬ 
ceived by the ear. And there can be no doubt that Word is something 
wholly distinct from sounds which latter only serves to manifest it. 

16! W® have many Vetllc texts distinctly laying down the eternality 
of words. 


IS&ms 24—32.] 

In this connection, the commentators have shown that though the 
word is eternal, and so is Its signification, yet in all human utterances, 
there is always a chance of the man having mistaken notions of both; 
and m such there is no Independent authority attaching to human 



utterances. But as for tlie Veda , it is not found to have any author. It is 
self-existent, self-sufficient in its authority and eternal. As for the names 
of persons and places met with in the Veda, they are mere sound coin¬ 
cidences ; the words having quite a different sense. 

That JDharma exists and that it consists of the Sa cilices , Charities 
and the Libations , <fec., enjoined in the Veda,—are the two propositions 
with regard to which there is a unanimity among Mimansakas . We 
proceed to show the points on which there is a diversity of opinion. 

Sacrifices, Charities and Libations, duly performed, bring about definite 
results; hence Dharma consists of these actions. The true function of 
these actions lies in the bringing about of a certain potency in the 
soul of the performer. And it is through this potency that the performer 
takes his future births, for the experiencing of such results as the 
pleasures of Heaven and the like. To this Potency is gifen the technical 
name of ‘Apuma,’ in Mimdnsa ; while in other systems it is known by 
such names as * Adrshta’ 4 Puny a,’ 1 Pharma’ and so forth. In accordance 
with this theory then, Pharma consists of the actions of sacrifice, &c. f 
which latter consist of elaborate preparations of materials, &c. ; thereby 
the actual form of Pharma is perceptible, though its function proper, in the 
shape of Apurva is invisible, and can only be inferred. 

According to other people, it is along with the Sacrifices, &c., them¬ 
selves that there appears an Apurva, which is the name given to the 
potency that leads to Heaven and other desirable results. And con¬ 
sequently according to these Pharma consists of this potency of Apurva; 
and it is only indirectly that the name 4 Pharma’ is applied to the sacri¬ 
fices, &c. Jnst as people speak of the life-prolonging Butter, as £ longevity/ 
so also do they speak of the Z>Ziarma-producmg Sacrifice as 4 Pharma’ 

Pharma and Adharma , the effect of bodily, verbal and mental actions ; 
and they form the seed of all future happiness and misery. It is be¬ 
cause the results of Pharma accrue to the Individual in his future life, 
that it is held to be imperceptible either by ordinary or yogie perception. 
Hence the final position arrived at is that it is cognisable by Vedic 
Injunction alone. 

In the fact of bringing about a definite cognition, consists the autho¬ 
rity of a Verbal expression; and its authority is independent and self- 
sufficient ; it is unquestionable. Though it is true that even a false 
assertion gives rise to a cognition, yet inasmuch as in all cases of false 
assertion, we always either find some deficiency in the means of cog¬ 
nition itself, or find it to be denied subsequently by a more authoritative 
means of cognition,—we do not accept it as authoritatively true. But 
the only deficiency in Verbal Assertion, as a means of cognition, lies in the 
untrustworthy character of the person making that assertion; consequently 



inn*mnfh m there in no person concerned in the Vedic assertions, we 

offer question the authority of these, specially as none of them is found to 
t» *tl aside by any subsequent means of cognition; because inherent 
deficiency in the means itself and the subsequent denial of the idea given 

ri*t to by it are the only two grounds for questioning the authority of a 

Verbal Assertion. 

On this occasion, it will ha necessary to consider in what way a man’s 

idea of the aufcLoritativeness of any means of cognition arises. That is to 

the question to be considered is—--People have an idea as to this being 
authoritative, and that unauthoritative,—does this idea proceed natural- 
ly from the cognition itself f or, is it brought about by another cogni¬ 
tion P or does it come about, after one has looked into the excellences and 
defects of its means, or after one has examined the real state of the objects 
cognised ? or, is'ifc that authoritativeness is ever inherent in the cogni¬ 
tion, always appearing with itself, and it is rejected only either when one 
Ends the actual state of things to be otherwise, or when some deficiency 
has been discovered in the means of the cognition ? For, as a matter of 
fact, it is found that the idea of the true authoritative ness of a certain 
cognition appears and remains permanent, only when it is found that the 
object really exists in the form in which it is cognised, that there is no 
more authoritative cognition to the contrary, and when no deficiency is 
found in the means of that cognition. For instance, that what we see is 
actually a serpent is believed to be perfectly true, only when it is found on 
due inspection, by finding it moving, f.L, that if is a serpent; secondly, 
when it is not found to be denied by the idea obtained by further ex¬ 
amination of if; and, lastly, when it is ascertained that there has been no 
flaw in the powers of vision concerned. 

In connection with this, some MimSnsakas hold that the potency of 
the Cause, to bring about its effect, is inherent in it; and hence if is Cog¬ 
nition itself that establishes its own authority or otherwise, with regard to 
its nature and powers. While others hold that the Cognition is not capa¬ 
ble at me and the same time, of establishing the troth and falsity of its 
object; because truth and falsity are two mutually contradictory properties 
and as inch they could never co-exist, either in any object, or in any 
Cognition. Consequently it must be admitted that the truth or falsity of a 
cognition is ascertainable only by the presence or absence of discrepancies 
is its source. 

Another class of Mtmrmsftkm declare that if, until the excellences and 
defects of the source have been found out, the truthfulness or otherwise of 
the assertion emanating therefrom remain doubtful, then ifc would be neces¬ 
sary to admit the Cognition to be devoid of any characteristics or potential!- 
tits. Bat this could not be very acceptable; consequently it must be 
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admitted that, in tlie first instance, the cognition is untrustworthy; but when 
subsequently, corroborative cognitions appearing, the untrustworthiness is 
set aside, its trustworthiness becomes accepted. Thus then, in the case 
of the Veda, so long as we do not recognise it as the work of a trustwor¬ 
thy author, we cannot accept it as true. On the other hand, we actually 
come across, in the Yeda, such apparently absurd assertions as ‘the trees 
performed the sacrifice/ which distinctly point it out as being tbe work of 
an extremely untrustworthy person. 

To this, the orthodox MtmansaJca makes the following reply: The 
authority or the evidential character of the Veda—or of any means of know¬ 
ledge—cannot be dependent upon anything outside itself; because if a 
cognition did not contain within itself, its own evidence, but depended upon 
another cognition, then in that case, tliis latter cognition also would have 
to be justified by another cognition, and so on ad infinitum : and it would 
be absolutely impossible to accept any cognition to be true. Consequent¬ 
ly we must admit that all cognitions are self-sufficient in their authority. 
But this does not mean that all cognitions or ideas are true. In the 
case of many we subsequently find that they are not in keeping with the 
real state of things, or that they had originated from a mistaken notion ; 
and in such cases the formerly-conceived truth is set aside in view of these 
subsequent facts. But in cases where we have no such subsequent contra¬ 
dictions, we naturally admit the idea to be true. Thus then in all 
assertions of ordinary men, they are always open to the probability 
}f being false, on account of the character of the persons making 
ihe assertions; and hence these are not accepted to be unconditionally 
;rue. The case of tlie Veda, however, is different. There is no human 
dement in it; and consequently there* is no probability of any un- 
iruthfulness vitiating its inherent self-evidential character. Nor have 
ve, at our command, any means of knowledge that could show the Vedic 
issertions to be false; because the subject treated of in the Veda is 
lot amenable to any of the recognised means of right knowledge. 
L 1 hen again, it has already been shown that all words are eternal; 
onsequently the words of the Veda need not necessarily be attributed to a 
tnman author. And we find that the knowledge derived from Vedic 
vords fulfil all the conditions of “ right knowledge,” viz : it is incontro- 
ertible, it refers to things not known before, and is quite consistent with 
acts. The only chance of faultiness of such knowledge lies in thecharac- 
er of the speaker; and as there is no speaker in the case of the Veda, it is 
hove all such faults. 

This assertion of the MimansaJcas is based upon the theory that Sound 
5 as impartite aud eternal an entity, as Time, Space, etc., and, it is not 
• mere property of Akdga; it is beginningless and indestructible j all that 



lie §ptak#r doe* li to help In the manifestation of certain sounds tn&t he 
fe»i ccmveslionaUy fixed upon as being expressive of certain tilings. 
Ufa again, what Is heard is not the Word, but only the Bound that 
term to manifest it aa it already exists eternally. 

Tim MiM’Pwak 1 '? does not hold the word alone to be eternal; but also 
Ilfi meaning* and Its relationship to that meaning. That there is such a 
relationship is directly cognisable by Sense-perception; and the reason 
why it is not recognised by one who hears a word uttered for the first time 
is that the necessary accessories are not present; but that does not make the 
relationship non-existing; for because the eye cannot see without light, 
that does not mean that the eye is incapable of seeing altogether. This 
accessory In the case In question is in the shape of the knowledge that 
inch and such ft word denotes such and such a thing. This knowledge is 
obtained by tie child from experience, by marking the words and the 
actions of his elders. 

For have we any grounds for believing that the Veda was composed 

t»y Bfftbmi and handed to his sons, by whom it has been propagated in 

the world. The MimUtimka finds a greater difficulty in believing this 
than the eternal character of words and their meanings. 

It is on such a Veda that Jaimini bases his enquiry into the nature 
erf Pharma and Adharma. Of these Pharma is said to consist in the course 
of conduct, tending to the attainment of the four desirable ends of life, 
as laid down In the Veda ; such, as the performance of sacrifices and 
the like. And Adharma consists of such conduct as is conducive to the 
advent of objects of aversion, laid down as such in the Veda,— e.g., the 
eating of games killed by poisoned arrows, etc. In the matter of these 
two, all requisite proof is afforded by the Veda , Smrii and the practical 
cod® of morality obtaining among good men. Of these the first is as al¬ 
ready shown above, self-independent in its authority, while the other two 
owe their authority to the fact of their being based on the Veda. 

The Veda consists of two parts : the Mantra and the BrdJmana. The 
Mantra nerves the purpose, at sacrifices, of recalling to the mind of the 
performer, the substances, the Deity, and other things connected with 
them; and the Br&htmna consists of sentences mainly declaratory; one 
important portion of this latter is made up of th eArthavSda (Sutra Idi-7), 
which is made up of the Praising and Blaming of certain actions and 
things ; this is accepted as an authority on Pharma, chiefly because it tends 
to the recognition of the excellence of the enjoined Duty, but only so far 
m it Is capable of being taken along with the Declaratory Passages deal¬ 
ing with that Duty. 

Such declaratory passages are of various kinds : (1) u Karmotpaiti - 
F#hf « n •—• (passages declaring a duty) ; (2) u Guna*Vakija” — (passages 



laying down the materials, &c. ; (3) “ Phala - VaTcya ” — (passages declaring 
the result); (4) “ Guna-Vakya, for a particular purpose ; (5) Saguna-KarmoU 
patti-Vakya ”—(passages declaring a duty together with the necessary 
materials), and so on. 

(1) A “ Karmotpatti-VaJcya ” is that which simply points out that 
“ such an action is to be performed ”— e.g. y “ Offers the Agnihotra 
sacrificethis sentence merely signifies the fact that the Agnihotra Sacri¬ 
fice is laid down as one to be performed. 

(2) A “ GuQa-VQkya ” is one which lays down the Deity and the Materi¬ 
als, &c.y necessary for the performance of the sacrifice— t.g., “ Sacrifice with 
the Curd.” The very fact of the “ Curd ” being mentioned as part of the 
action constitutes its “ gunatva ” (secondary character). In the above 
proposition the character of the Homa as the subject, lies in the fact of 
its having been known from other sources of information, and being 
herein mentioned only as related to the Predicate; and if such a 
Subject were repeated in order to show its relation to the Predicate, 
this would constitute its “ Anuvddyatva ” (another character of the 
Subject ). And the primary character of such a term is ,due to its 
connection with the Materials, such as the “ Curd ” in the above proposi¬ 
tion. The character of “Curd” as the Predicate consists in the fact of 
its not being known from any other source (save the proposition in ques¬ 
tion) ; and its secondary (or subservient) character, in comparison with 
the Homa itself, is due to its being the material for (and as such 
subservient to) the Roma. And further, the acceptability of both by the 
agent is due to the action itself being such as is to be performed by him. 

The action having been mentioned, the question naturally arises in 
the mind of the agent—* what will be the result of this action ? 9 And the 
sentence that sei'ves to lay down the connection of the Action with a de¬ 
finite result is called the— 

(3) “ Phalavidhi” —e.g., “ One desiring heaven should perform the 
Agnihotra Sacrifice.” The full connotation of this sentence is—* He 
who desires heaven should perform the Agnihotra Sacrifice, as the means 
thereto and as such, this sentence lays down the result of the action 
(Agnihotra), which, in the previous passage, has only been pointed out 
as a sacrifice to be performed. 

(4) A “ Gunavahya for a specific purpose ” is that in which a certain 
material is mentioned, in connection with a known action, as leading to a 
particular result;— e.g . “One ought to offer the libation of curds for the 
sake of one who is desirous of acquiring efficient sense-organs.” Here, for 
the specific purpose of “acquiring the senses,” a particular material (curd 
is mentioned in connection with Homa , an idea of which has already been 
derived from the passage enjoining the Agnihotra. The formal meaning 
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of the above injunction is—“ One is to realise the accomplishment of the 
Senses by means of curds, in connection with ( i.e ., as forming the materials 
for) the Homa” Another name for “ Gunaphalavidhi ” is “ guna - 
Jcarmavidhi 

(5) A “ SagunaJcarmotpattivakya ” is a passage enjoining an action 
together with its accessoi'ies—such as the Materials, Deity, Ac. As 
an example of this we have—“One ought to sacrifice with the Soma/* 
This passage enjoins the sacrifice together with the Suma-plant , since the 
injunction of a qualified action (here, the Soma-Sacrifice) necessarily im¬ 
plies that of the qualification (here, Soma). 

In certain cases, an “originative passage” (Karmotpattivahya) also 
mentions the result of the action,— e.g. u One desiring cattle is to sacri¬ 
fice with the Udbhid.” The “ Udbkid Sacrifice” is not mentioned in any 
other passage; and in the passage cited it is enjoined, as leading to the 
acquiring of cattle. Thus it is a single sentence enjoining the sacrifice as 
leading to a certain result ,—thus serving the double purpose of laying down 
a sacrifice, and also pointing out the Material with which it is to be 
performed. 

The Primary Injunction (i.e., the passage simply mentioning the action) 
is often such as to be construed together with its subsidiary injunctions 
(i.e., those mentioning the accessories to the action mentioned in the fore¬ 
going primary injunction) ; and thus both conjointly come to form a single 
sentence and make up the one complete injunction of the main action together 
with all its accessories ; and such an injunction is called a “ Prayogavidhi.” As 
an example of this, we have— a One desirous of heaven ought to perform the 
Agnihotra Sacrifice this passage means that “ the Agent is to conceive of 
the acquiring of heaven by means of the Agnihotra Sacrifice.” But there 
instantly arises the question of method: ‘ How is this sacrifice to be 
performed ?’ And this is answered, in regard to the Agnihotra, Ac., by 
such passages as “ set up the fire, put in the fuel, Ac., Ac.,” which come 
forward as laying down the necessity of fire , fuel and such other things, in 
the performance of the Agnihotra Sacrifice. And passages like these (“ set 
up the fire, Ac.”), forming with the primary injunction (“one desiring 
heaven should perform the Agnihotra”) one single “ Grand Injunction” 
go to point out the Agnihotra Sacrifice with all its accessories , designed for 
the attainment of heaven ,—the whole thu3 meaning that “ one is to attain 
heaven by means of the Agnihotra Sacrifice, performed with the help 
of its accessories, such as the setting up of fire, the patting in of fuel , 
the purification of the house aud the like.” Such is the “ Prayogavidhi.” 
Other names for the accessories taken collectively are “ Itthambhciva ” 
and u IHkartavyatd” In the above instance, Agnihotra is the primary 
action, and the setting up of fire, Ac., are all auxiliary to it. 
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THE APtfRtA. 

It does not appear quite reasonable tbat^indmentarily^disapp^fcilng 
actions should bring about any such future effects,' as the attainment of 
Heaven and the like. But the fact is that, from certain Yedic passages, 
we come to know of the capability of the enj oined and p rohibited actions 
to bring about certain results; and in order to render Reasonable the pro¬ 
duction of future effects by means of m omentarily-disapp earing actions 
we assume certain intervening transcendental Agencies. in the ,-shape of 
“ Punya” (virtue) and “ Papa ” (vice). Thus then/ the causing of the 
attainment of Heaven by Sacrifices is not imrmdiate^ • but, indirect. 
through the unseen agency of virtue . This is what, is called the Unseen 
Force ( AdrsMa ) leading to a particular effect; and ther cause oik this 
Unseen Force is the primary action, fitted up with all its various 
subsidiaries preceding and following it, and not the primary action alone 
by itself. For, in that case, the effects (attainment of; Heaven,, &c.) 
too might he said to be brought about by tbe primary alone; and^ such 
% theory would lead to the inevitable conclusion—the. uselessness ..of 
{he subsidiaries. , 

An objection is here raised: “ it is not ngnt to assert tue pruauction 
“of the Unseen Agency by the Primary Action together, with all its 
“subsidiaries. For the Primary Action is no sooner performed,, than 
“destroyed, and as such cannot profit by tbe aid of its subsidiaries.” , • 

To this, the Mlmansaka replies that though no help of the sub¬ 
sidiaries is possible to the Primary by itself, yet such aid would be quite 
possible through an (intermediate) Unseen Force, brought about by the 
mere origination of the primary action (such Force having the conven¬ 
tional name of “ Utpatty apurva). ” Because for the fulfilment, to the 
Primary, of the full aid of all its subsidiaries, we conventionally assume 
the production by the Primary alone, of such an Apurva intervening 
between the Primary and the final Apurva directly leading to the (final 
result). In the same manner, the subsidiaries too, being only conjointly 
capable of helping the Primary, cannot help one another directly by 
themselves; and, as such, for the fulfilment of this mutual aid among 
the subsidiaries also, we 1 assume the production of intermediate Unseen 
Forces— Utpatty apUrvas —at each step ( i.e ., together with every sub¬ 
sidiary,—the one subsidiary helping the one following through tbe 
Utpattyapurva produced by itself). 

The help of the subsidiaries towards the Primary, as a rule, consists 
in turning the Primary towards the production of the “Great” Apurva 
leading to the Final Result. With the JDarga and Furnamasa , however, the 
case is different: that is to say, in these the subsidiaries together with the 
Primary go collectively to form a single Primary. First as to the Furnmasa. 
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Til# *' Tadfgnljo ‘shtfikapilo’ mivftsyayanca panrnamS- 

tii' i ! . bbarati" enjoins the IgnSja Sacrifice; and the sentence 
“ l*tAyAs##tameeBisb<>nriyani*kida$akapilampurpamasyam prayacch&t ” 
lay* down Mi* Agnisboaiiya, In the PaurpamisI again, the Opan^u- 
Sacr?.# u ]a*l down by the sentence “ TSvabruta, Ac.” All these three 
Isjasni.f'* together lay down the “ Primary ” in the PaurnamasL In 
with thee# three—the AgnSya, the Agnishomiya, and the 
rpiafB—»e hue the sentence “Ya 5vam, Ac.,” where the word 
’ Pasr^a’nMMi u l> t the singular, and, as such, denotes the fact of all 
tire# fcsjrther forming a single gronp. Hence, in the Veda, the word 
*' PtanpamAai '* is to be understood as denoting all these three —AgnSya, 
Ac.—taken collectively 

Here some people raise the following objection: “ In the seu- 

***** Ac, Ac., there is no word denoting ‘ sacrifice ’ ■ 

and as aiuh, how can the sentence be said to enjoin a sacrifice ? ’’ 
Aad the reply that is given is, that the word ‘ Agneya ’ =that ( Puro- 
d-ifa! u\srk m consecrated to Fire as its Deity; and this word being 
co-ordinate with (ac., qualifying) PuroA&qa, connotes the relation of 
the materia! with the Deity (Fire). But such relation is 

not peibl* m the absence of some sort of a sacrifice; and the word 
*' Sacrifice" too signifies nothing more than ‘ the offering of certain 
materials to a certain Deity.’ Therefore the relation of Material and 
Deity expressly laid down in the passage (by the word ‘ IgnSya’) 
mast lead to the inference of the passage being the injunction of a 
Sacrifice;— the significance of the passage thus being “one is to con- 
Wlt * vi fei * ty ®e*ns of a Sacrifice to be performed on the 
Aiaitfiayi'day, haring for its Material the PurodSpa consecrated to the 
duty Fire.” Similarly, whenever any passage declares the relation of 
Mateiial and Deity—« g., ** Saaryancarunmrvapet,"—we have to infer 
the injunction of a Sacrifice, by means of the relation of the Deity (Sun 
w the example cited). ' 


Another objection is here raised to the effect that the passage enjoin¬ 
ing t'.e rp’of.-sacrifice is devoid of any injunctive ending, and as snch 
U cannot be taken as a real Injunction. But the present tense in 
T.jati m uat be taken a. standing for the injunctive: because wherever 
tl.er, is no injunctive ending we have to assume a like change. Others 

• T T l * U ®* ia S *° the ** <*>*>, and thus having 
*® »»«*P*ndeat injunctive signification of its own. 

* ci i “ ’i ‘ £ ‘* 4001 we b * 76 three primaries—(1) A (2) the 

“* ***** “iiodranMLi, k” 

Mligmlya, Ac. And all these three form collectively a single 
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group, expressed by the word “ Am&v&sySm ” in the accusative singular, 
occuring in the passage u Ya &vamvidv(lnam(lv&sy&m 1 &g.” Hence, in the 
Yeda, wherever we meet with the word u Dar^a,” we have to interpret 
it as denoting all the above three taken collectively. Another reason for 
making the words “ Dar$a ” and “ Paurnamasa ” each denote each of the 
two trios mentioned above is the explanation of the dual ending in 
“ Dargapaiirnamasdbhyam svargakamo yajBta ”— which (dual ending) could 
not be explained if each were to denote severally each member of the trio 
individually, in which case, the plural ending would he necessary. 

Thus then, the Prayaja and the rest, mentioned in proximity 
to the fruitful AgnSya, are subsidiaries to the six sacrifices beginning 
with the AgnSya; and the meaning of the passage “ Dargapatirnamft- 
sabhy&m yajeta ” would be this: “One is to produce the Unseen Force 
leading to‘Heaven by means of all the sacrifices that go collectively to 
form the two groups of 4 Darpa * and 4 Paurnam asa,* taken together/* 

Question r 4 How can the two sets, occuring at different times, he said 
to act together ? * 

Answer; Though they cannot act together by themselves, yet the 
three constituent factors of each would each produce a distinct Unseen 
Force; and it is through these several Unseen Forces, that the two sets 
would act conjointly. 

Question: 4 How can the three parts of one produce a single Unseen 
Force P ’ 

Answer; Each of the three, when taken together with the subsidiaries 
Prayaja, <fec., are said to produce one Unseen Force for the complete set; 
and because each of the three cannqt, by itself, be accompained by the 
whole host of subsidiaries, therefore the three sacrifices are said to produce 
three original Unseen Forces (Utpattyapurvas) ; and it is through these 
that each of the three becomes connected with all the subsidiaries. And 
because the subsidiaries, Prayaja, <fcc., cannot by themselves he taken with 
the Primary, therefore this conjunction too is to be accepted as accom¬ 
plished through the several original Unseen "Forces. Further, there is 
a conjunction of the original Unseen Force produced by the Primary 
and those produced by the subsidiaries, Prayaja, &c.; and it is this- 
conjunction that constitutes the fact of the Primary being equipped with 
all its subsidiaries. Similarly, in the Paurnamasa, the three Unseen 
Forces, produced by the three subsidiaries Agneya, &c., in company with 
those produced by the Prayaja, &g., bring about the one Unseen Force, 
that belongs to the complete three-fold set. In the same manner, in the 
Dar9a, the three Unseen Forces, produced by the Agneya and the Aindra f 
together with those produced by the subsidiaries, bring about a single 
Unseen Force, which belongs to the whole three-fold set. These two Unseen 
3 



fms***t4 tli# two turn, brought about as they are by the three original 

ra#f#i Farm of tit# lgilj» and the rest, produce the final PhaldpBrva — 
tit hrm from which prowls the final result. Thus the meaning of the 

pii^i ii flit ‘One is to bring about Heaven to himself by means 
«# the f—PauTnamm^ through Unseen Forces. 1 Thus then, 

tlf» falfilatai of the effectual Unseen Force necessitates the performance 
§f tli# Primary, together with all its subsidiaries; and the injunction that 

lay* down tin fact is the 11 Prayogavidhi” 


Tli Vttfa a again div Wei into 4 parts—the ¥idhi f the Arthavdda, the 

Mmfm aid tie N&wmdkBya ; and we proceed to explain each of these in 
detail 


(1) “Apurmvidhi” (2) 


YIDHX, 

“Yidhi** (T\ f :in.ritonoi is of three kinds; 

'' Nmimnridli** attl 13) a Fari$a&khy&ndhi.” 

f!) Of these the passage that enjoins an action that has not been laid 
down elsewhere m called an “ Apurvavidhi” (Hi. the Injunction of 
teintthiog netri ; e.g , 4 * VriUn prokshati” a passage occurring in connec- 
tlm with the B r\- :^.^r»am^a--w:thoiit this passage, we conid in no 
way hmm any idea of the washing of the com to be employed in the 
sacrifice. 

(2) The passage that restricts the procedure of a certain action laid 
down ^ in another^ passage is called “ Niyamavidhi (Restrictive Injunc¬ 
tion) ; e.g., i, „n!i, a passage also occurring in connection 

with the Dar,;a-paurnameisa. If we had not this passage, then, with 
reference to the Darfa-paurnamllsa, as threshing does for the removal of 
the chaff from the grain for the purpose of making the “ Cake ” 
mentioned in the original injunction,—so, in the same manner, we could 
also have recourse to the process of removing the chaff by tearing each 
gram by the nails; and hence in the latter case, as the work could he 
done by other means, threshing would not be necessarily required- 
, as inch it could only have a partial application (optional with’ 
the tmnng by the nails). In the face, however, of the aforesaid 
- -r. : hinavahanti we have it distinctly laid down that the 

chaff is to be removed by threshing alone; and the mil-process is 
set aside once for all. Objection: “Since the nail-process serves onr 
purpose as well M threshing, the restricting of the process to the latter 

N ° tS0; ^‘eit is admitted that the 

IwT lV!« eh u y u e r*** 8 0f ihrnkin 9 Peaces a certain Unseen 
Force fact attamable by the other process) in addition to the visible 
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effect in the shape of the speedier removal of the chaff. This Unseen 
Force is added to the final effective Unseen Force, through the original 
Apurm of the Sacrifice itself. Thus then, as without the Unseen Force 
brought about by the Restriction, no final Apiurva would he possible, 
the Restriction cannot be said to be purposeless, 

(3) When two objects happen to be mentioned as equally applicable 
’n a certain case, the passage that serves to preclude one of them is called' 
£ Farisahkhyavidhi ” ; e.g., in connection with the Oayana f we read: “ Im- 
Imagrb Jinan rasandmrtasyBtyagvabhidha n im&dal * *—whereby the Mantra 
lerein mentioned is found to appertain to the holding of the horse's reins 
jx the absence of this passage the Mantra merely mentioning the “ holding 
>£ the reins ” would find itself appertaining to the holding of the reins 
f the ass , by means of the “lingo,” consisting of the capacity of the 
fantra expressing merely the “ holding of the reins” When, however, we 
tave the aforesaid injunction, we have it clearly laid down that the said 
lantrd is to be employed in holding the reins of the horse, and not those of 
he ass ,—which latter is to be held silently (without any Mantra). Thus 
re find that the passage quoted sets aside the application of the Mantra 
rith regard to the reins of the ass , which, together with the reins of the 
or$e 9 would, otherwise, be equally related to the Mantra in question. 


We have said above that the Pray aj a, &c., are subsidiaries to the 
Darfa-Paurnamasa.** Now then, the “ authority ** for accepting such 
ihordinate character is sixfold—(1) “fruti** (Direct Assertion), (2) 
Lihga” (Indirect Implication), (3) “Vakya” (Syntactical Connection), 
0 “ Prakarana ** (Context), (5) “ Sthana ” (Position), and (6) “ Sama- 
lya ” (Name). 

In the Agnihotra-passage—“Dadhna juhuyat”—the ‘offering* is 
[pressed by the word “ Juhuyat; ** and with reference to this ‘ offering ’ 
3 find mentioned the “ Dadhi,** which we at once make out, on account 
its instrumental ending, to be the Material that is to be offered . Thus 
en, in the present instance we find that the fact of the Dadhi being 
bsidiary to the offering is directly mentioned by the passage above 
.oted. 

“Lihga’* is “Samarthya,” Power. It is twofold—belonging to 
3 Meaning and to the Word. As an instance of the former, we have 
3 following: The passage u Sruvena avadyati ’* asserts the general fact of 
vadana * {cutting) being accomplished by means of the Sruva,* but the 
wer (or capacity) of the Sruva is such that any 1 cutting \by it can refer 
ly to fluid materials, like butter, &c., and not to solid ones, as Puro<ja^a 
1 the like; and as such the Sruva comes to be a subsidiary only to the 



* twm® maun* «*., tht mantra l4 Agnayi nirvapltm” forma pari of 
li# 1 Xhrvftp*,* urapiy owing to ih« denotation of the word ‘Nirvapami* 
(aerarag m it# Wj of tit mantra). 

* VAkja'* - Sentence, or Syntactical Connection) consists in the 



means that ‘one is to bring about m unseen agency leading Mm 
to Heaven by mean* of the Dar$a and Paurnamasa sacrifices *—the 


first question that arwwi is— 11 How, by what process, is the unseen 
agency to bt brought about by mean* of the two sacrifices ? ” Again, 
m dost p.il idly to the passage enjoining the sacrifices * Agniya’ and 


it# mi f which art parts of the Dar$a and Panrpamasa), with their 
retain* ws meet with snch p#si*g#s m 44 TanunapStam yajati, Ac.,’’ without 
lit mention of any results. Then with reference to these latter, there 
ansts another Mod of question— M what is to be the result of all these 
sacrifices f ** Thus then, there being a want of result with regard to the 

* Prayfija," * Jgnlya,” Ac., and that of the procedure with regard to the 

* Dwt^a and Fanrpamiaa,” we find a mutual want between the two sets 
of msstges^whlch want constitutes 11 Frakara^a,”—and thereby arrive 
at ths mndmm that the “Prayfija, 1 * u Agniya,” <tc., are subsidiary to 






tte to be used as yojy&nuvakyft (to tie Aindrftgni sacrifices, called 
‘ Kamyeshti ”)that is to say, these mantras are subsidiary to the 
AAndr&gni sacrifices. 


When “ Direct Assertion ” and the rest happen to have a common 
bject of application, their respective authority depends npon the order 
a which they are mentioned above—“ Position” is stronger than 
[ Name,” "Context” than "Position” and so on, "Direct Assertion” 
ieing the strongest of all. As for example, in the Agnihotra section we 
leet with the passage “ Kada ca nastarirasltyaindrya garhapatyamnpa- 
ishthate ”; and here from the “ Power ” of the word “ Aindrya,” the 
lantra “ Kada ca na, &c.,” would from part of the adoration of Indra; 
r hereas the direct instrumental ending in “ Aindrya,” and the accusative 
ading in " garhapatyam ” connects the mantra directly with' the Garha* 
atya sacrifice; and therefore, the former connection of the mantra with 
adra, based on "Power,” is set aside in favour of tbe latter, based npon 
Direct Assertion.” This theory of comparative strength is based npon 
ie fact that “ Direct Assertion ” lays down directly whatever it has to 
jsert; whereas " Power ” stands in need of the assumption of an inter- 
3 ning " Direct Assertion; and the reason for this is that nothing can be 
igarded as authoritatively valid unless it is laid down in the Veda directly, 
hus, in the given example, finding the ‘‘Power” of the word “ Aindrya” 
f erring to Indra, we stand in need of a “ Direct Assertion ” in the form 
Aindrya Indramupatlshthate,” before we can assert the application of 
e mantra to the adoration of Indra. But such an assumption is not 
irrantable because of another relation (of tbe mantra, with Garhapatya) 
ing laid down by “Direct Assertion.” In case, however, where there is 
“ Direct Assertion ”—as in the case of " AgnayS jashtan nirvapami ”— 
b ‘ • Power ” of the word “ Kirvapami ” at once connects the mantra 
th “Nirvapa,” through the assumption of an intermediate “Direct 
isertion ” in the form—“ By means : of this mantra, one should perform 
e Nirvapa.” Because in this case, there is no objection to such an 
mmption (since in this case we have no “ Direct Assertionbearing 
timony to any other interpretation). 

Similarly, in the passage “syonante sadanam kj-nomi ... tasmin sida,” 
3 word “tasmin,” from its very nature, connects the latter sentence 
tasmin sida ”) with the former (" syonante, <kc.”) ; and this syntactical 
mection would make only one mantra of the two sentences; whereas 
Wer ” wpuld make two different mantras of them, owing to the fact 
it the “Power” of the former sentence indicates “Sadana” (Home, 
it), and that the latter indicates “Sadana” (making to sit). And 
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because “Power" is stronger tlan ^Syntactical Connection,” and as such 
sets it aside, therefore we conclude that the mantra syon ante, <fee.” 

is related to Sadana , and 44 tasmin sida ” to Sadana. The reason for 
Power ” being stronger than 44 Syntactical Connection ” is that, as in the 
above instance, 44 Syntactical Connection ” will reduce the two sentences 
into one, and then will necessitate the assumption of the “Power” of 
u Sadana,” and then, lastly, it will also stand in need of the assumption 
of a “ Direct Assertion ” to the effect that 44 one is to perform Sadana 
by means of the two sentences taken collectively as one mantra.” On the 
other hand, in the case of the application of 44 Power ” which directly 
indicates Sadana , all that is necessary is the assumption of a 44 Direct 
Assertion ” to the effect that 44 one is to perform Sadana by means of the 
mantra syonante, &c.” And thus we find that the latter interpretation 
is a step shorter than the former* And the signification being thus 
complete, nothing more is required; and as such it precludes the neces¬ 
sity .of assuming another 44 Direct Assertion” through the assumption 
of another 44 Power,” on the strength of mere 44 Syntactical Connection .’ 9 
It is for this,'reason that 44 Power ” is said to be stronger than 44 Syntactical 
Connection,” which, is a step farther, and more complicated than the 
former, and is therefore set aside by it. 

In the same manner, 44 Context ” is set aside by 44 Syntactical Con¬ 
nection,” 44 Position ” by 44 Context,” and “ISTame” by 44 Position y” and 
44 Direct Assertion ” sets aside all. 


The subsidiary character of a certain action consists in its being 
mentioned for the sake of another (action); and this latter fact con¬ 
sists in its forming a helpful part in the performance of an action by the 
agent. This definition would apply to the Prayajas as forming parts of 
the 44 Dar<ja and Paur^amasa,” inasmuch as with regard to these latter, the 
former form part of the performance of these by the agent. 

Subsidiaries are of two kinds: (1) The 44 Sannipatyopakaraka” 
and (2) the 44 Aradupakaraka.” 

The Subsidiaries—which, directly or indirectly make up the pri¬ 
mary Sacrifice, and then, though this latter, bring about its 44 Original 
Apurva ”—are the 44 Sannipatyopakarakas; ” e.g, } the various corns, 
Vrihi and the rest, and the 44 threshing,” &c<, of these, as also the Deities 
(Agni, &c.) and the sacrificial mantras related thereto. The 44 sprinkling 
of water ” (over the corn) helps towards the 44 cake ” through a certain 
sanctity, produced thereby in the corns; the “threshing” helps through 
the visible effect in the shape of the removal of the chaff; and lastly, 
the corn helps towards it by means of the flour. And by means of this 
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Apfirva.” The form of the sacrifice itself is accomplished by the Deities 
directly, and by the sacrificial mantras indirectly, through the sanctifica¬ 
tion of the Deities. And it is by means of the form of the sacrifice that 
the “Original Apurva” is brought about. Because a sacrifice consists' 
only in the offering of certain materials to certain Deities; and further, 
because the material and the Deity are recognised as conjointly consti¬ 
tuting the form of the sacrifice. 

Those that bring about an “ Apurva ” inherent in themselves are 
called the “Aradnpakarakas,” e.g., the 44 Pray aj a” the “IjyabhSga, 
“ Anuyajya” and the like. These do not produce any sanctification, either 
of the Deity or of the material. They simply bring about the 44 Apurva ” 
in themselves. 


Actions in general are of two kinds : 44 Arthakarma ” (Primary) and 
ct Gunakarma ” (Secondary). The former are those that produce an 
“ Apurva ” in themselves,— e.g., the u Agnihoira, 44 Dar^a-Paurnamasa, ” 
bhe 44 Prayajas,” and the like. Of the latter kind are those that are 
fimply purificatory in their character; i.e. f which only serve to purify, 
and thus render fit for use, certain materials- 

These latter (the Gunakarma) again are twofold: (1) Those sancti¬ 
fying the materials being used, and (2) those sanctifying the materials 
bo he used hereafter. Of these the former are called 44 Pratipattikarma ”— 
he word 44 pratipatti ” meaning the laying aside in its proper place of 
naterials occupying the hands of the Agent, e.g., the 44 eating of Ida,” the 
4 Caturavatta Homa ” and the like. 

An objection is raised in this connection: “The eating of the Ida 
insists in the laying out of the 4 Cake ’ which occupies the agent’s hand 
n a Primary Sacrifice; and as such it could reasonably be classed as 
pratipatti.’ But a Homa, on the other hand, does not tend to sanctify 
, material being used in the sacrifice; and as such how can that be 
ailed a 4 Pratipatti ? 9 Because a Homa occurring simultaneously with 
he sacrifice, the materials purified by the Homa—such as the 
1 Caturavatta 99 and the like—cannot be said to be in the course of being used . 
?he reply is: A Pratipatti consists only in the sanctification of what 
3 in course of use (in general), and not merely in what is in course 
f use in the Primary Sacrifice . For, if the latter were the case, then 
he 44 removal of the blood ” simultaneously with that of the 44 fat, heart, 
sc.,” following the slaughter of the animal, would not he .a 44 Pratipatti ” ; 
©cause this would not be the removal Of material being used in a 
ucrifice. And further, the 44 casting away of the black horn ” would 
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not fee* “Pr*tip*tti"; for though thebl*ck horn I* used in scratching 
the bodj (of the Ta^an*'?. yet it i* not u*ed in the sacnfice^directly 
Therefore all that is necessary to constitute * “ Pratipatti « 
fact of the materials bting in any way *»*d in a merifice. An enc , 
as the fat, Ac, of the animal are also used in one way or the other, 
they ccme to be classed as ** Pratipatti.” And thus the definition would 
spply to •*Homa" also; because there too, the “CaturaTatta, Ac., are 

"led in some war or other, at sacrifices. 

ILe Pratipatti ” is of three kinds: (1) One following the Primary 

Action; 1 2) one oceurrmg simultaneously with it; and (3) one preceding 

It To th# first order Wong the 14 eating of I#” and the like; an 
to the uteond a Homa " and the mt la tie “ Darfa-Paurnamisa Section 
we read— 44 Sakrdupaatr#&ti» " « Dritharisho* vadyati,” “8ak*dabbi- 

ghirayati,” 44 Catnravattam jnboti ” From among these, in the last, 
it oaaiiot hi said that the Catnrafatta passage being supplementary 
to Homa* enjoins the Catturavatta as a material for it. Because th© 
Horn* has not yet been anywhere mentioned by itself* and as such 
there cannot he a supplement to it. STor can it be urged that Homa is 
mentioned in the passage 11 Tadigniya, Ac.” Because this last passage is 
declaratory of the sacrifice (and not of Homa); and it cannot he said 
that Homa la identical with the sacrifice. Because a sacrifice consists in 
the offering of a certain material to a certain Deity, whereas Homa 
consists of the throwing of the materials into the fire. Therefore, 
though the passage u YadftgnSya, Ac.” is declaratory of the sacrifice, 
yet being unable to indicate the ** throwing in ” of the materials (and 
m such, mt being declaratory of the Homa), th© Cataravatta passage 
cannot be said to be supplementary to it. The fact is that the passages 
laying Iowa th© 44 spreading of the grass” (upa$iaram) y “twice cutting” 
\drvavad8mi) and th© “ pouring out of butter” (abhigMrana) indicate 
the u Cat ora rat ta, ” fourfold cutting; and the word “ juhoti ” lays down 
the 4 * throwing in” thereof (in it* proper place) as purificatory of it; 
inti this “ purification ” hi of the form of “pratipatti” pure and simple* 
For of the two alternatives—•(!) the pratipatti-ship of the 4 Oak© * prepared 


mssage® as a Agnayi j ushtemabhighftray ami and the like, and 
cli, only indirectly used in th© sacrifice, and (2) the pratipatti ~ 
© 14 throwing in ” of the u avadlua ” (cut portions) of the 

which are used ia the sacrifice directly )^—the latter is de« 


hi 

with the Primary Action, For the Homa is enjoined as following the 

w Vaihatklra” * the uttering of the syllable 1 Y&ahat *), and the sacrifice 
by the Adhtarya ii also enjoined aa occurring at the same time, and he is 
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reminded of this by the mention of Yashatkara ” ; and hence the 
simultaneity of the Homa and the sacrifice* All this has been explained 
in the “ Vartika ” on the “ Pradhanadhikarana.” As an example of 
Pratipatti preceding the Primary, we have—the “ removal of the blood, 
Ac which naturally precede the offering of the flesh. This is explained 
in the Yartika, under the sutra u Pa^avanalambhat, Ac. 9 

The second kind of Ounakarma the “ Upayokshyamanasanskara” 
is* also of various kinds: (1) The one directly sanctifying the material 
used, (2) the one sanctifying a material helping another which directly 
conduces to the action, and (3) one preparing a material to be presented 
later on, and so forth. Of the former class is the “ threshing of the com ” 
which signifies the preparation of. the corn already prescribed in a 
preceding passage,—“ One ought to sacrifice with corns.” To the second 
class belong such actions as the “ fetching of the calf.” To the directly 
used material, the cow, calf is of service, as being neccessary for the 
milking of it, and the “ fetching” is purificatory of the calf, which 
is thus only indirectly an aid to the sacrifice* As an example of (3), 
we have the passage u Puts curd into hot milk—this is the Yai^vadevl 
Araiksha.” Here the pronoun “ this ” lays down the future employment 
of “ milk 99 in the Ya^vadeva sacrifice, and the “ curd ” to be put therein 
is thus the means of the preparation of the special form of milk required 
in the Ya^vadeva sacrifice. The u Pa^u” and the u Purotja ^ 99 sacrifices, 
on the other hand, are for the preparation of the Deities directly 
employed, as well as of those going to be employed , and also for the pro¬ 
duction of a particular Unseen Force, with regard to the offering 
(of the materials to the Deities). Because the Deity Agmshoma is the 
object of embellishment by the “ Pa^u,” the “ Purodasa,” Ac.; and this 
Deity is already employed in the “ Yapa-Yaga 99 and is also laid down as 
one to be employed in the sacrifice with the heart and other parts of the 
animal’s body. The “ Svishtakrt ” Sacrifice is for the preparation of the 
directly employed with regard to the material and the Deity, and also for the 
sake of the production of an Unseen Force, with regard to the offering . 
In the same manner, the u Suktavakasadhanapramana ” is preparatory 
of the Deity to be employed in the first Prayaja, and as such belongs to the 
third class; and with reference to the materials, it is for the sake of 
an Unseen Force. The “ Fat-offering ” (Yasa-Homa), preceding the 
u sacrifice of the heart, &c.,” is a u pratipatti ” with regard to the calf; 
but otherwise it is for the sake of an Unseen Force. 

Some people, however, define “ Pratipatti-karma ” as an action 
consisting in an embellishment or preparation, other than that of the 
materials to be employed. The material “ Caturavatta 99 having been 
burnt by the Homa, it cannot be said to be a material to be used in the 
4 



Hama , m& m iadi it cannot but be other than the Homa, — which thug 
become* include in the above definition. The following is the only pecu¬ 
liarity m the above definition‘—In an u Arthakarma” the Action is 
mm nnj*.,;Uiit tlm the material which is subservient to the Action, 
,j j 5 iu rLe AgmUtr*Dadhi M a the Material (and as such of secondary 
importance, taing sabserrient to the sacrifice itself); while in a 
4 Ganakarma/* U :n the Material that is the essential factor, and the 
A •rion i« sttbrrcTmite to the mafui ial, e.g, f in the passage “ Yrihln 
aince tlr accusative ending in 44 Yiihlo,” connotes the fact 
of V'<t? “com" bring the substratum of the Action 44 Prokshana, ” 
therefore we come to the conrlusi m that the Action is subordinate to 
the Material, which thus occupies the essential position* 

Another division of “ Gn^akarma ” is into—( 1 ) The u Utpatti” 

- Productive!, i 2 » Tne u Jtpti ” (AcquisitiveI, (3) The u Vikrti ” (Modi¬ 
ficatory', and A' the * 4 Sanskfli M { Purificatory). As an example of (1), 
we have the fulhwingThe different kinds of Fires —A ha vanlya, 
GArhap&tya and Lnnkika— though already placed in the Kunda, are 
~i saii to be (Macerated by such mantras as u Agninadadhita ” and 
the like, ant! as *ach, are brought into existence in their new consecrated 
form Consequently, she 44 Consecration/’ bringing about an embellish¬ 
ment leading to tie pr J>rti.n uf tit. Fires, is called the 44 Utpatti- 
(productive embellishment). (2j As an example of the 
** iptiri we have the a^ninuj rf the Vula by study, indicated by such 
pamge* “ Svadbjayo dhyStavyah ” and the like. (3) As an example 
of “ Vikrti ” we Lave a Vrihiuav&hanti,’’ where the 44 threshing** is 
called the a modifying embellishment,'’ because it removes the chaff 
frcw tli© coni, and thus produces a change in it, (4) As an example 
of hi S&n&k rti” we lave 44 Vrihlu prokshati,” where the 4 ‘ sprinkling of 
water 1 " over the coins is called “Sanskrti ” became it produces a 
farticular kind of sanctity in the corns* In the above, the 41 consecration ” 
u! the Fire*,- and 44 Study ” are independent * 4 Gmiak&rmas” by them¬ 
selves, and not m subsidiaries to sacrifices; whereas the 44 sprinkling 
of water, Ac and 44 threshing” are secondary 44 Gunakarmas,” being 
subservient to the saci ificea. 

Primary Actions i Aithafcarma) are of three kinds: ( 1 ) “ Necessary ” 

or " Obligatory M ^Nifcya), (t) 44 Periodical ” or 41 Occasional” (Faimit- 
t'ikah and (3) “Optional” or u Performed for some "particular object” 

1 Klmyari As an example of (I/, we hate the injunction of the obligatory 

peffiirmanca of Agnihotra both morning and evening, to the end of one's 
hh, As mi example of the 44 Naimittika ” we have the performance of 
tt» H Pathikrfc” and 44 Iriiti," Ac,, for the removal of the impediments 
to tht proper veik-rmi^- of the “Dai 9 a” and “PaurijamSsa” The 
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non-performance of these two kinds of actions constitutes a sin. But 
other people asseirt that the only peculiarity with these is that their 
performance does not bring about any definite result. A third class of 
people again lay down the “removal of sin” as the effect of these; and 
in support of this latter view, we hare the following Smjti passage: 
“ The performers of the Nitya and Naimittika actions have their 
sins destroyed.” Against this it cannot be urged that in that case, these 
two would become “ Kamya,” inasmuch as they have a definite result. 
Because the performance of these is 1 not preceded by any desire on the 
part of the agent for any specific end; jand again because such actions are 
not enjoined as leading to the accomplishment of any definite object; and 
as such, they cannot be called “ Kamya.” 

The “Kamya” again is of three sorts: (1) the effects where¬ 
of are confined to this world, (2) whose effects belong to the other world 
alone, and (3) whose effects extend to both (this life and the life to 
come). As an example of (1), we have the sacrifices “ Karlri,” which 
is performed by one desiring rain for the enlivening of the crops wither¬ 
ing for want of timely rain,—and not by anyone desiring rain at some 
other time or in his future birth. As an instance of (2), we have the 
“Darga” and “ Paurnamasa ” performed for the attainment of Heaven; 
inasmuch as the pleasures of Heaven cannot be enjoyed in this world. 
As an example of (3), we have the sacrifice “ Vayavya,” performed for 
the attainment of prosperity (attainable in this world as well as in the 
world to come). 


It is necessary to explain the process of injunction by meaus of the 
declaratory passages (Vidhivakya). In the sentence “ svargakamo 
yajeta,” there are two properties of the root “yaji” ( = to sacrifice), 
due to the affix “ta”: (1) “Akhyatatva” (the character of the vert 
itself independently of affixes and terminations) ; and (2) “ Lintva ” (the 
Un affix). The character of the verb as such is common to all moods 
and tenses ; and the affix Un characterising the verb “ yajeta ” connotes 

the “ Arthi (actual) Bhavana,” which consists of the active energy of 
the agent. 

This “Bhavana ” (Realisation or Bringing about) consists of three 
factors : (1) “What ? ” (2) “ By what ? " and (3) “ How P ” To explain-on 
the utterance of the word “ yajeta,” the first connotation of the affix is that 
one is to realise ”; because, as a rule, the object denoted by the declensional 
affixes are construed with those connoted by the conjugational ones, 
and as such the latter are the more important of the two; and then again 
as the connotation 1 the affix is more important than the denotation 4 o.i 
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the root, it is only proper that we should, before all, hare a con- 
mfbkm of the connotation of the affix. Then the verb “ to realise ” 
being transitive,—inasmuch as it belongs to the same class of verbs as 
* k?” T* to do ”),■—the next question that arises is— a What is the object 
of tMi rmdimtim P ” In reply to this, we have “ Heaven,” as the 
object of realisation, though expressed by another word. Though the 
w sacrifice” (jiga) is expressed by the same word as the “ realisation ” 
(*.«., y&jita), yet it cannot be construed as the object of realisation, be¬ 
cause it if in itself extremely troublesome and is thus incapable of con¬ 
stituting the end moat desirable by the agent. 11 Heaven,” on the contrary, 
consists in bliss, and as such can be the desired end; and hence it is that 
it ii construed as the object of realisation. Thus the final notion arrived 
at is— 11 One ia to realise Heaven.” Then comes the question of the 
— 41 by what (means) is Heaven to be realised ? ” And in reply to 
this, wt have the u Sacrifice,” expressed by the same word as the Bhava- 
nl” (£*., “yajfta n ), presenting itself as the instrument {or means) of 
realisation,—4h© meaning being, ** one is to realise Heaven by means of 
sacrifices,” Then, lastly, comes the question of process —“ How, by what 
process, is Heaven to be realised, by means of sacrifices P ” In reply to 
this, we have a aeries of passages, laying down the fact that Heaven is to 
he realised by means of sacrifices, by the perceptible help of the consecra - 
Um of jfre, the threshing of the corn f Ac., and the imperceptible help of the 
14 Prayijas ” and other minor subsidiary sacrifices. Thus the “ cons©- 
cration of fire and the ** Prayajas,” Ac., come to be construed as con¬ 
stituting the procedure ( 14 Itikartavyata) which supplies the answer to 
the question 44 How to realise ? ” As an example of this method of 
interpretation, in ordinary parlance, we have the sentence H Desiring 
rie©, on© is to cook,”—where the optative affix (in M Pacet ”) connotes 
realisationi rice is the object (of realisation), cooking is the means , and 
the blowing of the fire f Ac., constitute the process;—the meaning of the 
whole sentence being, “ one is to obtain rice by means of cooking, by 

the help of fire, Ac.” The same process of interpretation applies to the 
Veda also. 

# 8 f' in0 optative affix also denotes the gdhM (verbal) Bhavana, 
which consists in urging or impelling (towards action); just as, in ordi- 

n«y parlance, on hearing the order of the preceptor— a fetch the cow,”_ 

the dimple becomes engaged in its fetching only when he perceives that 
thin preceptor of min© urges me to fetch the cow,” We thus find that 
onaecoant'Of this natural concomitance, the recognition of some impel¬ 
ling agent w always the cause of an action. And, on a like concomitance, is 
bawd the idea, that the knowledge of an impelling agency ia brought 
***** 00 i5ie bearing of the verb together frith the optative affix. This 
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denotability of “ impelling ” by tbe optative is accepted by ordinary 
people; and consequently we postulate a like denotation in .the case of the 
Vsda also. The difference in the two cases, however, is this : The impulsion 
towards the “ fetching of the cow ” consists in the recognition of a parti¬ 
cular intention on the part of the directing individual; in the case of 
the Veda, however, there being no directing personal agency, the impel¬ 
ling force resides solely in the optative affix, &c. It is for this reason 
that the “ Bhavana ” is characterised by the impelling agency residing in 
the word; and this is called “pravartana ” or “ Prerana ” (Impelling), 
asmuch as it urges people to the performance of Sacrifices, Homa, &c. 

The “Verbal Bhavana” is also made up of three constituent 
elements. In this case, the factor entering as the result is the Arthi 
Bhavana,” consisting in the action of the agent. The instrumental factor 
is made up of the optative, &c., comprehended by a study (of the Veda); 
and the factor of procedure is supplied by the comprehension of the ex¬ 
cellence of the action as delineated in the eulogistic passages (Arthavada). 
The form of the cognition of the “Verbal Bhavana” may be thus briefly 
summed up : “ Having acquired a certain amount of comprehending fa¬ 

culty by means of a systematic study of the V§da and its various appen¬ 
dages, the agents are to perform sacrifices, after having recognised the 
desirability of such performance, through the optative affixes, <fcc., met 
with in the Veda, together with a knowledge of the excellence of the 
Actions delineated in the Arthavada passages.” This performance con¬ 
stitutes “ Action,” and hence the action of the agent is quite rightly said 
to be the result of the “ Verbal Bhavana.” 

The aforesaid “Verbal Bhavana” is not recognised as one to be 
performed in the “ Jyotishtoma ” and the “ Pratisvika ”; though in both 
of these it appears in its proper form;—the reason for this being that 
it is the “ Actual Bhavana ” itself that is therein recognised as one to be 
accomplished. The “Verbal Bhavana,” however, is recognised as one to 
be accomplished, in the passage “ Svadhyayo ’dhyetavyah.” It canuot be 
urged that this latter passage also is declaratory of the “Actual Bhavana”; 
because in this passage the “ Actual Bhavana ” itself appears in the form 
of the “Verbal Bhavana,” residing in all the declaratory passages. The 
word “ Adhyetavyah” is made up of adhi +root “in” (to study) + tavya 
(accusative affix); and the object thereof is the “ Svadhyaya which 
consequently is the primary factor; and the “Adhyayana” being an 
embellishment of this, comes to be recognised as a “ Grunakarma ”—like 
the “sprinkling of water” on the corn. Next we have the question — 

1 what is the purpose of the Sv&dhyayct , as accompanied by an embellish¬ 
ment in the shape of a retentive memory brought; about by study ? ’ In 
reply to this, wo assert that the purpose (or aim) is the cognition of the 
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meaning of tb© forms of sacrifice, Ac., necessary for tbe performance 
thereof, obifiinable from tlie denotations of sentences with optative verbs, 
Arc., appearing? in tbe Vida (Svadhyaya ) ; because it is tbe only percep¬ 
tible effect; and because bj leading to the performance of sacrifice it 
indirectly leads to the attainment of by per-terrestrial ends, in tbe shape 
of Heaven, tic.; and certainly no action can be performed, unless its full 
form and character have been comprehended (which is impossible without 
proper study ). No Unseen Force can be said to be tbe aim, because in 
the presence of seen results, tbe assumption of an unseen one is not 
allowable. Thus all “ Verbal Bhavanas,” endowed with the three 
constituent part*, denoted by the optative verbs, Ac., appearing in the 
Vida, are laid down as being objects of performance;—tbe full signi¬ 
ficance of such “Verbal Bha?%pa” being that—“tbe agents having 
acquired a fall knowledge of tbe meaning of tbe optative, Ac., appearing 
in tbe Veda, aided by tbe recognition of excellence delineated in tbe 
Arihavada passages, should thereby come to know of tbe necessity of the 
performance of tbe sacrifice, Ac., with particular results, and should then 
become engaged in their performance.” Thus then, like tbe “Actual 
Bhlvana,” tbe three factors of tbe “Verbal Bhavana” are: (1) tbe 
action of tbe agent, as tbe result , (2) the optative, Ac., appearing in tbe 
Vida, a* tbe instrument, and (3) tbe knowledge of excellency as tb© 
procedure. And it is solely owing to tbe peculiar character of tbe 
Injunction that even in this (Verbal Bhavana) there is an appearance 
of such desirable ends as Heaven, Ac., being tbe result thereof. If tbe 
sacrifice, Ac., did not lead to tbe fulfilment of tbe agent’s purpose, then no 
Injunctions could urge him to activity ; and therefore such Injunctions 
lead to tbe fact of tbe sacrifice—which is the object of activity of tbe 
agent addressed by tbe Injunction— being the means to the attainment 
of ends desired by the agent, such as Heaven and the like. Otherwise 
the Injunction would lose all its impelling force; inasmuch as tbe 
impelling consists only in tbe means of leading tbe agent to activity* 
In tbe case of tbe verbal affixes— such as those belonging to the First 
Preterite and tbe rest —there is no Injunction consisting of impelling ; and 
as such there is no necessary rule as to the “ Actual Bhavana ” pointing 
to the agent’s purpose, as tbe object of realisation. 

Bhav&nft consists in tbe action of urging to tbe coming (result). 
This definition applies to tbe “Actual Bhavana,” because it consists in 
tbe action of urging to the coming result in tbe shape of Heaven, Ac. 

It also applies to tbe “ Verbal Bhavana,” inasmuch as this too consists 

of tbe action of urging to a coming result, iu the shape of the activity of 
tbe agent. 
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HAMADHEYA. 

Similarly, the names of various sacrifices are to be accepted as being 
based on the “ Law of Nomenclature 99 specified in the Qastras, wherein 
this law has been divided into four classes: (1) the “ Tatprakhya,” 
(2) the “ Tadvyapad^a,” (3) the “Yaugika,” and (4) the “ Yakyabhsda.” 
To explain these—the passage £< Agnihotranjuhoti ” cannot be inter¬ 
preted as enjoining a secondary factor in the form of the Deity Agni; 
because this has already been done by other passages—such as “ Agnir- 
jyotirjyotiragnih svaha, &g” The word ££ Agnihotra ” here has to be broken 
up like the ££ Bahuvriiii ” compound; and as such should be interpreted 
as being the name of the sacrifice in which the offerings are made to Agni , 
declared to be the Deity of the particular sacrifice, by such passages as 
“ Agnirjyotirjyotiragnih svaha, <&c.” It cannot be urged that the particle 
£ hotra * (in £ Agnihotra *) denoting Homa , which is the instrument, the 
u Actual Bhavana” should bave the instrumental ending, like “Jyotish- 
tomena”; because the accusative ending in ‘ £ Agnihotram” must be 
s aken as being indicative of the instrumentality by implication, inasmuch 
as £ that an unaccomplished action cannot be an instrument ' is an univer¬ 
sally accepted maxim. Or, the accusative ending can be explained on the 
ground of its being supplementary to the Homa declared elsewhere. Thus 
it is that ££ Agnihotra ” is regarded as the name of a sacrifice; and this 
by the ££ law of Tatprakhya.” 

In the same manner, in the passage ££ pyenenabhiearan yajeta,” the 
word £{ pyena ” is the name of a sacrifice, and does not constitute an 
injunction of the bird ‘kite ’ as an auxiliary to the sacrifice. Or else, we 
jould not explain the simile contained in the passage 44 Yafcha ha vai $yeno 
npatyadatte evamevayan dvishantam bhratrvyan nipatyadatte,” which 
neans that ££ as the kite darts upon and catches its prey, so does the 
>erformer of the Pyena sacrifice attack and catch hold of his harmful 
memy.” Because the simile can be so explained only if u pyena 99 be 
,ccepted to be the name of the sacrifice. If, ou the other hand, £t pyena ” 
vere explained as denoting the bird as an auxiliary to the sacrifice, and 
,s such, the passage were taken to be only a declaration of secondary 
bjects, then the ££ pyena ” (the bird) itself would constitute both members 
f the simile; and this would be far from right. Consequently, on ac- 
ount of the mention (Yyapade^) of the similarity of the pyena, the 
rord £ pyena * cannot bnt be taken to be the name of the sacrifice;—the 
leaning of the passage “ pyenenabhiearan yajeta ” being that “ one 
esirous of the death of his enemy, is to bring about his exorcisation by 
leans of the £ pyena * sacrifice.” 
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Similarly, in the passage “ Udbhida yijSta pa^nUmab," the word 
“Udbhid" is the name of the particular sacrifice enjoined for the ac¬ 
quiring of cattle; and it cannot he taken to declare a material trees for 
the sacrifice mentioned elsewhere. Because we do not know of any such 
material# as the “ Udbhid,” in any way fitted for being used at a sacrifice, 
and the fact of “Udbhid" being the name of the sacrifice can be ex¬ 
plained by interpreting the word as M one by which a certain result is 
produced 19 ( UdihidyaiS phalam anSna). 

Objection; 4 We might explain the word as ‘something boring into 
the ground * ( JJdbkidyatS bhnmau anim ); and as such take it to indicate 
the ‘ spade/ f.i, ; and thus the passage could he explained as laying down 
the 1 spade 9 as an auxiliary to the sacrifice," 

We cannot assert such a passage to be a secondary declaration, on 
pain of landing on the absurdity of the entering of two mutually 
contradictory trios (in the same substratum). To explain this absurdity. 
The passage k< udbhida yajefca pa^ukamah ” cannot be said to be 
supplementary to the sacrifice declared somewhere else; consequently 
it can only be taken as enjoining the sacrifice as an instrument to the 
realisation of cattle. Thus then, the sacrifice comes to be an object of 
injunction, and becomes secondary, only inasmuch as it is found to be 
auxiliary to the result (acquiring of cattle). And the sacrifice also 
becomes acceptable (upadiya), inasmuch as the agent has recourse to 
it for the accomplishment of his desired ends. Thus then, we find that 
to the sacrifice belongs the threefold character (1) of “ Vidheyatva ” 
(of being the Predicate of the Injunction), (2) of “ Gunatwa " (of being 
Secondary), and (3) of u Upadeyatva ” (of being acceptable). And again, 
if 4 Udbhid " be taken to be a material for the sacrifice, then we shall 
have another threefold character with regard to the sacrifice— viz .; 
(1) “ Pradhanya ” (Primary Character—opposed to “ Secondary Charac¬ 
ter *■* above) with regard to the material, (2) u Udde^yatva ” (character 
of the 4 Subject" opposed to the character of the “ Predicate ” above), and 
(3) “ Anuvadyatva” (Supplementary Character—opposed to “Upa- 

dgy&tva" above). Thus we find ourselves faced by these two mutually 
contradictory trios with regard to the character of the sacrifice. Con¬ 
sequently the passage in question cannot be said to be declaratory of 
materials. 

Similarly, In the passage “ citraya yajeta pa^nkamah,” the word 
lt Citrl ” is the name of the “ Prajapafcya ** Sacrifice. Because w© meet 
with the passage 4 Dadhim&dhnghrtamlpodhanastandulah tatsansj-shtam 
praj&patyam/’ inhere we find the six materials, “curd," “honey," <fec., 
mentioned together with u Prajlpati,” and which connects them with that 
particular Deity; hence the object enjoined by the passage is the sacrifice 
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“ Prajapatya,” inferred from this connection. And the question of result 
with regard to this sacrifice is answered by the passage “ citraya yajeta 
pa^ukamah,”—this repeated injunction coming in only for the purpose of 
mentioning the result . And this “ Prajapatya” sacrifice ( = a sacrifice 
whose presiding Deity is Prajapati) comes to be named “CJitra” 
(“ Variegated”), because it is performed with a variety of materials# 
Nor can it be urged that the passage lays down a subsidiary matter— 
the variegation of colour and the feminine character (as belonging to the 
animal)—with reference to the animal-sacrifice mentioned in the passage 
44 agnlshomiyam pa^umalabhSta. ” Because this declaration* of many 
subsidiaries for a sacrifice declared elsewhere, would give rise to a 
manifest split of the sentence (Vakyabheda); as is declared in the 
Tantra-vartika: “More than one subsidiary cannot be*enjoined for 
any action mentioned elsewhere ” ;—the accepted doctrine thus being that 
the injunction can be that of the sacrifice, inferred from, the connection 
of the Deity and the material, qualified by many subsidiaries in the shape 
the Deity, the eightfold “ Cake,” “ Amavasya,” “ Paurnima/’ &c,,-— 
only because it has not been declared anywhere else; as continues the 
Vartika: “ With reference by an action not declared elsewhere, however, 
more than oue subsidiary can be enjoined at a single stroke.” 

Objection: “In the passage ‘Pa^una yajeta/ with reference to a 
sacrifice declared elsewhere, we accept—as auxiliary to it—the injunction 
of the material ‘animal,’ its gender and number, <fec., as being implied by 
the single word 4 paguna/ without any split of the sentence. In the same 
manner, in the passage at issue, we may accept the injunction of the 
4 animal,’ as the material, with the qualifications of variegated colour and 
feminine gender , without leading to any split of the sentence. Thus it is 
that, (in the case of the passage ‘ Pa 9 una yajeta’) the declared animal 
being the acceptable material, its singularity is taken to be a part of the 
sacrifice,—the meaning being that the sacrifice is to be performed with one 
animal only. To think that the singularity of the secondary factor—f. i, 
the ‘pot’ in 4 Graham sammarshti ’—is not significant is said to be the 
real doctrine. Why ? Because the accusative ending in ‘ graham ’ leads 
to the conclusion that it is the most desired, and hence the primary factor, 
because of its having a purpose; and that the ‘ rinsing ’ is secondary to 
the ‘ pot.’ In accordance with the maxim that 1 with regard to each 
Primary, the Secondary is to be repeated,’ we have as many ‘ rinsings ’ 
as there are ‘ pots ’; consequently, there being no desire on the part of the 
agent with regard to the number of the pots to be rinsed, the singular 
number in ‘ graham ’ is not regarded as significant. In 4 Pa^una yajeta/ 

1 pa$u ’ is the px^edicate, and as such subsidiary to the sacrifice; and since 
there is the maxim of the ‘ non-repetition of the Primary for each 
5 
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Sboondiiry/ to the question—'‘ with how many animals is the sacrifice 
to be performed ? *— we have in answer, the singular number of the 
Predicate r Parana’s for knowing which there is a desire on the part of 
the agent, and which, therefore, is significant. And further, because 
the Predicate Is the material in the shape of the 4 animal, 1 as qualified 
fey the specific gender and number (all three indicated by the same 
word 4 pafinKi —therefore through this Predicate, the 4 animal,’ its 
singularity and its feminine gender, Ac.,—which are subsidiary to the 
sacrifice, —-earne to be regarded as significant. Or again, the number and 
the gender being denoted by instrumental ending (in 4 pa£uiia *), they are 
included * by the force of the Instrumental Case), in the material, the 
4 animal," which Is the chief noun. But when this relation is neglected, 
and the number, Ac., are connected directly with the Action, then the 
two (the gender, 4c., and the material ‘animal’) become connected 
together, in accordance with the maxim of the 4 one-year-old red cow *;— 
the construction then being 4 the animal is mentioned as forming part 
of the sacrifice, ami it is one only.’ (To explain the application of the 
above-mentioned maxim: t As in the passage 1 ekaharya piiigakskya gava 
soiiiaukrnati,’ the four qualifications 4 one year old,* Ac., though uncon¬ 
nected among themselves, become grouped together, as auxilliary to the 
purchase of Soma, by force of the instrumental endings. But these 
qualities being incotporeal are not capable of helping the sacrifice iu any 
way ; hence tliey connect themselves severally as characteristics of the ‘cow,’ 
which serve> all necessary purposes of the sacrifice ; and then, subsequent¬ 
ly, they themselves become connected with one another,—the construction 
thus being 4 the < me-year-old cow, which is also brown-eyed and red, Ae.i 
4c*: Thus we find the qualifications of the Subject are insignificant, 
whereas those of the Predicate are significant. In the same manner, in 
the passage at issue, the ‘animal: endowed with the qualifications of 
varit gated enhmr and feminine gender, would be quite capable of being 
declared to be subsidiary to the Agni shornjya sacrifice, indicated by the 
word fc ya jsta ; and as such wherefore should we make it the name of a 
sacrifice r 51 

The above position is not tenable ; because if we do not regard 4 Gitra » 
a mint. we land upon the absurdity of (I) abandoning the primary 
sCftnn ; e>. i m- 4 * Prajapatya, ” fully equipped with all materials and due 
rcMilN. and . the assumption of the secondary, t.*„ the 44 Aghlshomlya: , 
And inasmuch as both these contingencies are undesirable, 44 Citra ” must 
be taken to tio- name of a sacrifice. In the same manner we can 
exphan the * .me- .*i «!! other sacrifices—such explanation being based on 
one at the four 4 ‘ km - ui no men clot are explained above. 
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ARTHAYADA. 

The 44 Arthavada ” passages are not sufficient in themselves, because 
they serve no independent purpose; but it is necessary that they should lead 
to knowledge resulting in some end ; therefore their acceptably consists 
in their forming parts of the Injunctory passages, through the glorifica¬ 
tion of the objects of injunction. 

These are of four kinds: (1) “Hindi (deprecation), (2) “ Pra 9 ahsa” 
(glorification) (3) 44 Parakfti ” (the description of the doings of other 
persons), and (4) Purakalpa ” (citing foregone examples). As an example 
of “ Ninda ” we have the passage deprecating the giving of silver at a 
sacrifice, on the ground of such gift leading.to some calamity in the house 
of the performer within the year. 44 Pra£ansa: ” 44 His face shines, who 

thus knows, &c.” and 44 Yayu is the eftest Deity.” The 44 Parakrti ” Artha¬ 
vada is the passage purporting that such and such an action was perform¬ 
ed by some other great man, e.g ., “ Agni desired, Ac.” The 

“ Purakalpa ” is the passage describing previous events, e.g., “ He cursed 
him, &c.” The Deprecatory Arthavada leads to the glorification 
of the action enjoined, by the deprecation of its opposite. In the exam¬ 
ple cited above, the fact of silver having been produced out of the tears 
shed by Prajapati sets aside that metal as useless, and by praising the 
non-giving of such silver, directly leads to the advisability of giving of 
other metals; and as such this instance is quite in keeping with the de¬ 
finition given. The Glorifieatory Arthavada— e.g., the praising of Yayu— 
leads to the fact that 4 Yayu being the eftest Deity, he is the best suited 
to lead a sacrifice; hence the sacrifice having Yayu for its Deity, is the 
best of all 5 ; and this praise connects itself, by the glorification of the 
Deity forming part of the Injunction, with the passage directly enjoining 
such sacrifices. The 44 Parakrti ” Arthavada— e.g., 44 Agni desired, <fcc.”— 
points to the fact of the particular sacrifice having been performed by 
such a great personage as Agni; and hence the advisability of perform¬ 
ing the action by other agents also; and this praise connects itself 
by the glorification of the enjoined action, with the passage enjoining 
such an action. * The other forms of Arthavada are to be similarly ex¬ 
plained. There are other purposes, too, of the Arthavada, e.g., we 
have an injunction to the effect that 4 one is to put in wet pebbles.’ 
Here the word 4 wet ’ denotes simply some sort of liquid ; and the doubt, 
as to what particular liquid material is to be used, is set aside by the 
glorification of clarified butter, in the passage 44 Tejo vai ghptam ** • 
and thus this Arthavada has its purpose iu the settling of a doubtful point. 
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MAJSTSAS. 

Mantras serve the purpose ol recalling to mind certain things con¬ 
nected with the performance of the sacrifice; and the knowledge of the 
Mantras too is for the purpose of the useful knowledge of the whole 
Veda, and not for any unseen result, for in the presence of a seen result, 
the assumption of an unseen one is not allowable. As the performance 
of an action is impossible without an idea of the action performed, 
the Mantras serve the purpose of imparting the knowledge necessary for 
such performance. It cannot be urged that the performance of the ac¬ 
tion would be possible even on the remembrance of the exhortations of 
the adviser. Because it is a fact accepted by all that the proper results 
are attained only when the actions are performed with the appropriate 
Mantras, and not otherwise. This rule leads to the assumption of the 
production, by the Mantras, of certain intermediate unseen forces, without 
which the final end (of the sacrifice) could not be attained. 

Objection : “ From what you say it is clear that Mantras are employ¬ 

ed in the actions implied by them severally. Such employment constitutes 
a relation of subserviency; and such supplementary character consists 
in the character of a subsidiary. Consequently the Mantra 4 Imamagr- 
bhnan ra^anamytasya* has the power (by its denotation) of applying to 
the ‘holding of the stringing * *, thus then, since the 4 holding of the string ’ 
becomes possible through the 4 LInga/ consisting in the denotability (by 
the Mantra) of the 4 holding of the string’; therefore (we ask), what 
is the purpose of the further adage— 4 Itya^vlbhidbanimadatte * ? ” 

Reply: This adage serves the purpose of the “Parisankhya” (see above) : 
In the Cayana Section, we find the holding of the reins of the horse, 
as well as of those of the ass. And the aforesaid 44 Lidga ” would also 
apply equally to both ; therefore the subsequent adage serves the pur¬ 
pose of setting aside the holding of the reins of the ass , and declaring the 
advisability of holding those of the horse alone. Thus the addage constitutes 
a 44 Pamankhyavidhi ” denying the application of the mantra to the hold¬ 
ing©! the* reins of the ass. 

This 44 Paris&nkhya ” is loaded with three faults : (1) the abandoning 
of its own purpose, (2) the acceptance of another’s purpose, and (3) the 
setting aside of the declared action. The purpose of the above adage is 
the holding of the reins of the horse with the specified Mantra; and this 
has been abandoned, since it has been explained as merely negativing the 
holding of the reins of the ass . 44 Another’s purpose ” is the disconnect¬ 

ing of the Mantra from the holding of the ass' reins ; and this has been 
accepted. And lastly,, there is the settting aside of the holding of the 
ass’ reins, declared elsewhere. Though loaded with these three faults, 
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yet we accept this “ Paris&nkhya,” since there is no. other way oat of the 
difficulty. , . u „ 

In the same manner, we have in some cases accepted “ Yikalpa ” (op¬ 
tion), though it has eight objections against it; because there is no other 
way for us. To explain—we have elsewhere accepted the “ Agneya-ashta- 
kapala Puro<ja§a ” (the eight-vesseled cake consecrated to Agni) as sub¬ 
sidiary to the sacrifice. Then, for the production of a specified destiny, 
we are in the dark as to the substance of which the cake is ;to be made ; 
and we have the specification of such objects, as the u Vrlhi ” and the 
“ Yava” in the passages “ Yiihibhiryajeta” and “ Yavairyajeta.” Be¬ 
tween the two substances thus mentioned, both of which are for the same 
purpose of being offered, we have recourse to option. Similarly, we have 
the injunction “ atiratre shoda§inam gjhnati,” as well as its negative 
“ natiratre shoda^inam gfihnati; ” and both of these being mutually 
contradictory, are not capable of application, at one and the same place ; 
consequently, we again have recourse to Option—adopting one coarse at one 
place, and the other at others. 

This Option has eight objections against it: (I) If Vrlhi is used, then 
we have the abandoning of the meaning of the passage declaring “lava” 
to be the substance for tbe cake ; (2) the acceptance in the same passage, 
of weakness, consisting in the non-capability of performing its function; 
and (2) when “ Tava ” is used in the alternative case, then we have the 
the same faults reversed ; (3) the acceptance of strength consisting in the 
capacity to perform its function, that had been abandoned at first; (4) the 
abandoning of the weakness that had been at first accepted—thus there 
are four objections in connection with the passage mentioning “ Yava.” 
The same four objections are similarly applicable in the case of the pre¬ 
vious acceptance of “ Tava ” with reference to “ Vrlhi.’’ Thus, both 
together make up the eight objections against Option. 

This Option is based sometimes on the fact of both alternatives per¬ 
forming the same function,— e.g n “Vrlhi” and “Yava,” both serving the 
purpose of making the cake. Sometimes Option is based merely on the 
strength of Vedic passages,— e.g. t we have an injunction of the “ Stotra ” 
named “ Vrihatprshtha ” in the passage “ Vrihatpjrshtham bliavati,” and 
a like injunction of another “ Prshsta Stotra ” made up of “ Sama,” in 
the passage “ Rathantaram pjrshtham bhavati.” The “ Stotra,” like the 
“ Prayajas ” leading to a particular destiny, is an “ Artha-karma ” (Pri¬ 
mary Action); whereas “Sama” being the purificatory agent, is a 
“ Guna-karma ”; inasmuch as “ Samas ” are accepted as the means to “ Sto- 
tras,” on the ground of their leading to their embellishment, consisting 
in the expression of the letters of the “Stotriya”; and “Stotra” con¬ 
sists in the recitation of the good qualities of individuals like India, 
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Varu#a, Ac., by means of the Mantras sung at the sacrifice. The mention 
of the qualities of individuals by means of unsung Mantras constitutes the 
u Pastra.” 44 Sama ” is a particular form of singing. 

The u Stotriya ” consists in the Rchas constituting the Stotra. The 
mention of special numbers—such as 3, 15, &c.,—with regard to these, 
constitutes the 44 Stoma.” These are the different forms of the Stotras. 
Though the u Brhaiprsharatha ” and the 44 Rathantaraprsbtha ” are sever- 
ally specified for different unseen results, yet the option with regard to the 
acceptance of the one or the other is based on such passages as “Bfhad- 
va prshtbankaryam,” 44 Bathantaram va prshtbankaryam.” Sometimes 
we have the 44 Vyavasthita-Vikalpa ” (Decisive Option)— e.g., in the 
second 4< Prayaja, ” &c., we have the option between the Mantras “ Nara- 
^ahsa ” and 44 Tanunapat,”—both being specified for the same purpose. 
But we have another passage, specifying the 44 Nara^ansa ” for the Ksha- 
triya, and the other Mantra for the others (Brahmanas, &c.). Thus this 
affords an instance of “ Decisive Option.” 

Thus we have shown that the strength of Declaratory passages, 
otherwise called “ Codana ” (Impelling or urging), depends upon their 
denotation of the three-factored Bhavana. The strength of the udbhid 
passage, for instance, depends upon its mentioning the name of the 
sacrifice; and that of the Arthavada passages on their indication of the 
excellence of the prescribed action; and that of tbe Mantras on their 
capacity of reminding the agent of the action to be performed. And in 
this manner we have established the authoritative character of the whole 
of the Veda, with regard to such unseen entities as Dharma and Adharma. 


The Smrtis, propounded by Mann and others, are based on the Veda, 
and as such, lend strength to such actions as the 44 Ashtaka-^raddha, * <fec., 
—not mentioned directly in the Vedas. Smrtis, in direct contradiction 
to pruti, cannot be accepted as trustworthy. For instance, the Smrtis that 
lay down the appropriation of a certain sacrificial cloth by tbe Adkvaryu 
cannot be accepted as trustworthy, because such appropriation is directly 
opposed to the Veda, and is based upon sheer avarice (on the part of the 
Adhvaryu). 

“ Custom, ” also, is an authority, being (indirectly) based on pruti, 
through the Smrtis. Some customs, however,— e.g., the marrying of 
one’s maternal cousin—is not Dharma, inasmuch as such marriage is dis¬ 
tinctly prohibited in the Smrtis. Thus has been explained the trust¬ 
worthiness of pruti, Smriti aud Custom with regard to Dharma and 
Adharma. 
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Dharma is of different kinds, as is borne out by the different passages 
declaring them. To explain— Sacrifice , Charity , and Soma are different 
from one another, inasmuch as they are each denoted by a separate 
verbal root. Out of these, Charity consists in the removing of one’s own 
proprietory right over a certain object, and the producing of a similar 
right therein of another person. With regard to the five sentences— 
“ Samidho Yajati ” and the rest—there is no such rule as would make one 
of them declaratory of the Action, and the rest of materials. Conse¬ 
quently, every one of them must be accepted as being declaratory of the 
Action. But the repeated injunction of the same Action is unnecessary ; 
and therefore the Action declared by one passage must be different from 
those declared by the others ;—this difference being based on the repeti¬ 
tion of the word <fi Yajati.” In “ tisra ahutih,” though the Soma is only 
one, yet, for the sake of connecting the number <£ three ” with the Soma , 
we have to accept the difference of the three Somas ,—such difference being 
based on number . 

To exemplify difference of Dharma based on naming :—In the 
case of the passage “ Athaisha jyotih......etena sahasradaksliinena juhoti 

though the three t£ Jyotiryagas” are mentioned in the “ Aguish tom a ” 
Section, yet there is a difference between these and the “ Jyotishtoma,” 
inasmuch as they are named apart from the u Jyotishtoma.” 4_nd again 
the three u Jyotiryagas ” themselves differ from one another on account 
of being mentioned severally. 

In the case of u Yai^vadevyamiksha—Vajibhyo Vajinam, ” <&c., the 
former enjoins the Sacrifice of the material, Curdled Milk, for the Vigveds- 
vas ; and this is different from that declared by the latter; which lias the 
“ Horse ” for the Deity and the “ Scum of Curdled Milk ” for the Material. 
And it cannot he said that the passage “ Vajibhyo Vajinam ” lays down 
the matarial “ Vajina ” for the “Vai $ vadeva ” Sacrifice. Because the 
“ VaijvadSva ” Sacrifice has already got the “ Amiksha ” (curdled milk) 
for its material; and consequently it cannot he connected with “Vajina.” 
Nor^can, you have recourse to Option, as in the case of “Yava” and 
“ Vnhi;” because the two are not enjoined in one and the same place; 
and there can he no option in the case of those mentioned in different 
places. And further, the “Curdled Milk” (Imiksha) is declared to be 
the material in the very sentence enjoining the “ Vaifvadeva” Sacrifice 
itself. While, on the other hand, “Vajina” (scum of curdled milk) is 
mentioned in another passage. But of these two kinds of declaration of 
materials—the “ Utpattipishta ” and the “ Utpannapishta ”—the former 
is the stronger, inasmuch as it is mentioned as subsidiary to the sacrifice 
at the time of its origination; whereas the latter is recognised after the 
action (the Sacrifice) has been brought about; and as such, being the 




weaker of the two* cannot be admitted to apply to the foregoing actio** * 
and farther, being related to another Deity —the Vaji—it leads to tl* e 
application of the passage mentioning it, to a different Action. Thus 
above case affords an instance of the difference of Dharma, based npo** 
the difference in Material — e.g., the 4 Curdled milk * is “ Amiksha ” &**<! 
the water left behind is u Vljxna.” 

In the 44 Kundapayina ” Chapter, we meet with the passage “ Upasa^l** 
bhi^caritva masamagnihotran jnhoti. ” Here we find that in tb 10 

beginning there is no action mentioned in close proximity; hence 
passage enjoins, by means of 44 Context” (Prakarana), consisting in no**- 
proximity to any preceding action, an altogether different action, having td*^ 
character of the well-known 44 Agnihotra ” Sacrifice. The passage canmof> 
be said to be declaratory of subsidiaries with reference to the u Agnib-O— 
tra; ” because, with reference to an action previously mentioned, if wo 
make the passages declaratory of many subsidiaries in the shape of tb-^ 
t£ Month, ” &c., we would have a split of the sentence. Therefore W© 
must take our stand upon another kind of “ Context ” in explaining the 
difference in the actions,—the “ Agnihotra,” being one the daily perfor¬ 
mance of which is compulsory. Thus we have explained the various sorf>s 
of difference with regard to Dharma, as based upon difference of Passage* 
Number 9 Mention (Sanjna), Naming and Context* 

-o- 

We now proceed to consider the objects demonstratable by the Veda*, 
Ac. These are of three kinds: (1) “ Kratvartha ” (for the sake of tlxo 
Sacrifice), (2) 14 Purusbartha ” (for the sake of the Agent), and (S) 

44 Ubhayariba ” (for the sake of both). To the first class belong tlx© 

44 Prayaja, ” &c. To the second belong the Means and the Result - 

44 Jyotishtoma” and “ Heaven ” respectively. To the third belong 44 Curd* ” 
Ac.,— these being for the Sacrifice ” inasmuch as they are mentioned xxl 
the passage u Dadhna juhoti, ” where the Result is not mentioned, and a focr 
the agent n because mentioned in the passage 44 DadhnSndriyakamasy a. 
julmyafc, ” which mentions the Result (acquiring of Senses). In tlx© 

41 Kratvartha ” the impelling agent is the Sacrifice; and in the “ purtx- 
sbartha ” it is the Agent,—an impelling cause being that for whose sake tlx© 
passage enjoins an action. The injunction of the 44 Dar$a, ” Ac., leads t-o 
the performance of such sacrifices as the 44 Dar$a ” and like for the purpos© 
of attaining Heaven ; consequently it is the attainment of Heaven that is 
the impelling cause in the 44 Dar^a, ” Ac. Similarly the injunction of tlx© 

44 Pray a j as leads to the performance of the Prayajas for the purpose of 
accomplishing the “Dai^a;" therefore it is the 44 Dar$a” that become e 
the impelling cause in this case. The injunction for the fetching of Curd 



leads to suet fetching for the purpose of the “ Amiksha,” and not for the 
“Tajina” which would come of itself with the curd (because it is con¬ 
tained in it). Consequently it is the “ Amiksha, ” and not the “ Vajina, ” 
that is the impelling cause in the case. Though the u Pui’oda^a- 
kapala” is enjoined as subsidiary to the removal of the Chaff, yet this 
removal cannot be said to be the impelling cause of the aforesaid 
“Kapala;” because the “ removal” is accomplished by the “ Kapala ” 
brought in for (holding) the “Puroda^a. ” Consequently it is the “ Puro- 
d& 9 a ” that is the impelling cause in that case. 

Question: —“ An injunction lays down the performance of the Pri¬ 
mary Action together with its subsidiaries; and there being many such 
subsidiaries, there must be some order in which they are to be performed. 
What are the grounds for accepting a definite order of succession ? ” 
Ansiver: All necessary ground for such order of succession are afforded by 
Smrti, &c., themselves, e.g the passage “ The Adhvaryu initiates the 
Brahma ” after initiating the master of the house distinctly lays down the 
order in which the initiation, is to be performed—that of the master of 
the house preceding that of the Brahma. This is an instance of “ frau- 
takrama. ” 

The order based on the order of the Injunctions, in “ Samidho 
yajati, ” c£ tanunapatan yajafci”—is what is called the “ Anushthana- 
krama.” 

In the case of ££ Agnihofcranjuhoti, ” “ Yavagumpacati, ” we have 
to abandon the apparent order, and accept a different one— viz., the 
Homa following the Cooking —on the ground that there" can be no Homa 
before the “ Yavagfi” has been cooked. This is an instance of “ Artha- 
krama.” * 

The passage “ Saptada^aprajapatyan pa 9 u.nalabb.ate ” denotes the 
performance of Seventeen Sacrifices having seventeen animals for the 
material, and Prajapati for the Deity. Of these, the first object, the 
“ Upakarana, ” may be begun and finished with any one animal out of the 
Seventeen ; the ££ Uiyojana, ” &c., however, are to follow the order of the 
u Upakarana. ” In the performance of the primary “ Agnlshomiya,” 
there being only one animal, all the subsidiaries— ££ Niyojana, ” —are 

to follow close upon the “ Upakarana,” there being no intervening agency. 
In the case in question (i.e., of the Seventeen Sacrifices) however, there 
are seventeen animals ; consequently the “ ISTiyojana, ” &c., of one animal 
is to follow 16 instants (units of time) after its u Upakaranabecause 
the “ Upakarana” of all the animals has to be finished before any “ Niyo- 
jana” can he done. And ££ Niyojana,” &c., are to he performed in the 
same order as the “ Upakarana—i.e., the animal, whose “ Upakarana” 
has been done firs', will also have its “ Niyojana” done first of all, and 



so on; otherwise we would be going against the spirit of the f 
This is an instance of u Pravrttikrima. ” 

In the 44 Sadyaskri Soma ” Sacrifice, we find mentioned the Associa/fc* 
of the three animals (the 44 Agnishomiya, ” the “ Savanlya, ” and ^ 
u Anubandhya ”) to be killed in the 44 Agnishomiya ” Sacrifice, 
with the 44 Aupavasathya, ” in a definite order of succession (and noi> ^ 
together). And this association is applicable in the 44 place ” of ^ * e 
“ Savaniya. ” In this case, the former order is abandoned, and in ^ 
process of thb injunction of Association by 44 Position,” the order is —C ^ ' 
the 44 Up' Parana” of the 44 Savaniya” Animal, (2) that of the 44 AgnI0* jO " 
miya, and (3) that of the “ Anabandhya. ” This is an instance ^ >t 
“ othanakrama ; ” viz. % the 44 Aharaupavasafchya ” preceding the 44 Saty 
divasa.” 

In the 44 Dar^a, ” though the performance of the details of 
u Sannayya” (the 41 cutting of twigs, ” &c.) appears to come first, 
that of the properties of the 44 Agneya ” ( 44 ITirvapa, ” &c.) appears 
follow later on, yet, between the two primary Sacrifices—Agneya 
Sannayya—the former is the first to be performed ; consequently, follow¬ 
ing the order of the primary Sacrifices, the 44 pouring ” ( 44 Abhigharaix**'3 
to be performed first is that of the Paroda^a, remnant of the “ Prayajas 9 * 
(subsidiary to the Agneya) ; and then follows the 44 pouring ” of 
milk {used in the “Sannayya”). This is an instance of 44 Mukhy^- 
Erama.” 

Thus we have explained the order, of the performance of actioxu^, 
based upon 44 pruti ” 44 Artha, ” 44 Patha, ” 44 St liana, ” 44 Pravftti ” and 
44 Mukhya. ” Any order, other than those warranted by these, wortl<3L 
leave the action incomplete. 


Like all other philosophical systems, the Mlmansa also, in course of 
its dissertations, has treated of such subjects, as the Body, the Senses, fcluo 
Mind, Soul, God, Brahma, the Origin of Creation, Heaven, Hell, Final 
Deliverance, Pleasure, Pain, &c , <&c., and it will not be out of place to 
explain in brief what the Mimtlnmka has to say on these important topics. 

BodyS Senses, Mind .—The Body is made up of five elementary su.In¬ 
stances* The sense-organs are also the modifications of these substances ; 
only the organ of Hearing partakes of the nature of Space. The Min d 
also is a modification of these. 

Ifmra and Brahma *—The Mimfinsaka, does not admit of these as tiioy 
are represented by the Yedjinta or the Nyfiya* There is no creator of tlie 
Universe; it is eternal 



Categories* —There are seven Categones : Substance, Quality, Action, 
inus, Species, Inherent Relation and ^Negation. Of Substances, there are 
i —and not nine as held by the Vai£eshika ; some hold even eleven , adding 
rhness and Eternal Sound to the nine enumerated by the Va^eshikas. 

AtmU or Self. —It is something different from the Material Body, 
ere are many Selves, there being a self for each individual, each being 
perishable, indestructible. This is what experiences Pleasure and Pain, 
piisable by the Mind alone, as the u L ” It is all-pervading; but its 
*nition is energised only in the body. It is not identical with Know- 
ge, which is only a property or potency belonging to It. 

Heaven and Hell. —The former is a particular kind of Pleasure, and 
> latter a particular kind of Pain. Heaven has been defined as * that 
>asure which is unmixed with Pain, and is not interrupted by it, which 
he final goal of all longing. * 

Final Deliverance .—This is a name given to the total negation of all 
asure and Pain; it does not mean an annihilation of the pheno- 
lal Universe, but only an annihilation of the connection of the Self with 
According to the MimansaJca, the only bondage of the Soul consists 
ts connection with the Universe, which includes the Body, the Sense 
ans, and the material objects of enjoyment. And as soon as the Self is 
able of disentangling itself from these, it becomes free, and it is this 
>dom that constitutes * Deliverance. * When this is attained, there is 
Body or Sense-organs, only the Mind subsists, and the Self retains 
t its Consciousness, Bliss, Eternality and Omnipresence. 

When one ceases to perform all prohibited actions, as also those that 
meant to bring about certain desirable ends, and confines himself only 
lose that are laid down as necessary, or when he remains self-satisfied 
lis knowledge of the Self, then there accruing no further DJiarma or 
arma, there is a total destruction of the very seeds of rebirth; and so 
: as the Body remains, he spends up all his previous Karmic residue ; 
hence when the Body dies, there is no more birth, and the Soul is 
has attained Pinal Deliverance. 

True Knowledge of the Self is as necessary for the due performance of 
ifices as for attaining Deliverance; as without it, there can be no eer- 
■jj about the results to follow from the sacrifices. 

Adrshta follows from Actions. This is of two kinds : Good and Bad* 
brmer proceeding from actions that are laid down as to be performed, 
fche latter from those that are prohibited. This is what is meant by 
le and Vice. The good Adrshta again is of two kinds—one bringing 
' Prosperity either in this world or in the next, and another leading 
fiiverance; this latter proceeds from those actions that are performed 
Dut any desire for particular results. 



Pleasure and Pain .—The two are entirely distinct; they are not the 
negation of each other. They are of four kinds: Material, Imaginary, 
Mental and Egoistic. The eternal Bliss of the Self is different from 
these. 

Means of Knowledge .—These are six. Sense-perception, Inference, 
Analogy, Verbal Testimony, Apparent Inconsistency and Negation. 

Creation , Subsistence and Dissolution .—The Mimansaka does not admit 
of any absolute annihilation of the Universe, which is ever-existent; but 
there are partial or cyclic dissolutions. 

Deity. —The form of the Deity has not been dealt with in the Siitras 
of Jalmini. But the later authorities declare that the descriptions of 
gods and goddesses contained in the Puranas are mere Arthavada; as there 
are no such deities actually in existence. All that these descriptions mean 
is that at the time of making the offering, one is to think of such and such 
forms. The Mimansaka admits of the Deity only as something to whom 
the offering is to be made; and this has no other form except the 
Mantras that are recited in connection with such offerings. 


As for the time during which our author lived, the subject of these 
dates of the earlier authors is so shrouded in mystery, that there are 
no sufficient data leading to any definite conclusions; and as for conjec¬ 
tures, I am led to believe that it is mere waste of time to indulge in them ; 
specially as what concerns us most is what the author has written for us, 
and it does not much matter whether he lived a few centuries this way or 
that. Still for those who may be interested, it may be stated that our 
author lived sometime between 57 B.C. (the time when pavara Svami 
is reported to have lived) and 841 A.D. (the time of Vacaspati Mi$ra), 
and that he was a senior contemporary of the Great pankaracarya. 

All that remains for me now is the very agreeable duty of acknow¬ 
ledging, with thanks, the help that I have derived from the following 
gentlemen:— 

(1) Foremost among them is Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Citra- 
dhaxa M^ra, the Chief Pandit of the Darbhanga Raj, who taught me the 
work here translated, as also its continuation, the TantravartiJca (a transla¬ 
tion of which is nearly complete), and hut for whose help many passages 
would have remained wholly unintelligible. (2) My heart-felt thanks are 
also due to Dr. Tbibaut of the Muir Central College and to Mr. Arthur 
Venis of the Queen’s College, Benares, who always favoured with valuable 
advice and helped to encourage me in the work that I had under¬ 
taken. (3) To Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad. pastri, of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, without whose constant help my task could not have 



been accomplished. (4) To Babu Bhagavan Dasa of the Central Hindu 
College, Benares, who rendered invaluable assistance, in the earlier portion 
of the work,—an assistance without which the translation would have 
remained more vague and unintelligible than what (I am still afraid) 
it is: (5) The last, but by no means the least, is Babu Grovinda Dasa of 
Benares, that indefatigable worker in the cause of Sanskrit literature, 
who provided me with all necessary manuscripts and aids, and has all 
along continued to favour me with valuable hints and suggestions. 

Notwithstanding all this help, however, there remains much room 
for improvement in the translation. This has been due mostly to my 
imperfect command of a foreign language, and partly to the fact of 
the text being extremely difficult—in fact some people speak of it as the 
most difficult book in the Sanskrit language. And I hope scholars will 
overlook the discrepancies that may have crept into the work and favour 
me with suggestions for corrections, and improvement which may be of 
use to me in my future work. 


GAimMNATHA JHA. 


Allahabad : 

Muir Central College , July 1905. 
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1. Beverence to Him who wears the crescent moon,—Him who is 
embodied in pure consciousness, Him whose three eyes are the three Vedas, 
md who is the source from which all prosperity flows. 

2. And then obeisance unto my Teachei's, they that are even as Suns 
! or the lotus intellects of their disciples, after which I may hope through 
heir grace, to accomplish this work of the C£ MImatlsa-Qlokavartika. ,, 

3. May the learned look upon this effort kindly! The good and the 
generous-hearted # free of jealousy, accept graciously all that is offered to 
hem in love and reverence. 

4. And let not the mind be set over mneli on fault-finding alone: for 
liey that set their hearts on discovering faults see them even where none 
ixist. 

5. How could learned people find any faults in the statements loi 
►eople like me? They that endeavour to remove the misapprehensions 
f others allow none in their own works ? 

6. And where can one find, among men, any case of unanimity ns to 
vhat is faultless ? There are people who have something to say against 
liberation and Heaven also. 

7. Reverencing the Scripture as I do, let none reproach me, should 
err (in my exposition). He that goes by the right path need not be 

ensured, even if he slips (occasionally). 

1 The notion of a God—and that too a bodied one—being foreign to the MTmln- 
ika, Parthasarathi Mi<jra, in his 14 Nyayaratnakara,” interprets the benedictory stanza 
ius : “Vigucldha-jnanddeha ”—That whose body is theknowlcdge purified by the Mlmansa- 
astra. 44 Trivedidivyachakslmshe” — That which is manifested by the three Vedas. 
Somdrdhadharirie ”—That which is equipped with vessels of Soma. All these epithets, 
l this case, are referred to 44 Yajiia.” 

8 “Accept &c.” Literally —Listeu with kind ears of the niii.d. 

® 44 To say nothing of other things, even such faultless things, as Heaven and Liber- 
ion, the highest aims of man, are denied by the Atheists,” N. it. 

1 



CL0KAVART1KA. 


8. Language ( 1 . 0 . writing)/ commenced in any way as may Be, ev< 
without polish or elegance, bat following carefully the path of the thr 
Vedas, is pleasing to him who has faith. 

9. My greed is great for the gem of Vedic knowlege, when shinix 
with additional lustre in the light of the Mimansa-fas tra, — (therefore 
commence with an exposition of the Mimansa, rather than of the Veda) 

10. For the most part Mimansa has, in this wprld, been made Atheisi< 
and this effort of mine is made to tarn it to the tfeeistie path. 


11. “Henceforth (proceeds) enquiry into (the nature of) D harm a 
—such is the first aphorism, propounded with a view to explain that th 
purpose of the Mi mansa-f astra is the (desire to know the nature of the 
object called “Dharma.” 

12. For, who would begin (the study of) any science, or any actioi 
while its purpose remained unexplained ? 

13. And especially is this science of the “ Mimansa,”—dependinj 
upon (ix requiring the previous knewledge of) many other sciences as i 
does, and (therefore very difficult to master),—unlikely to attract stndj 
unless its purpose has been explained beforehand. 

14. This statement of the purpose may not be necessarily desirable ii 
the case of other sciences ; yet, there is no fear of evil resulting from then 
(by such omission). 

15. But in the case of the Mimansa, if the purpose is not known, 01 
ill-known for want of discrimination, great would be the defect (danger 
of going astray) in treading the path of the Law; hence the usefulness of 
effort {in explaining its purpose). 

16. Therefore first of all, the purpose has been stated by the author 
of the aphorisms himself; (He did not leave this to be done^by the 
commentators) for how could the commentators say so well and precisely 
what the author himself (could say and) has said ? 

17. “ But the student proceeds to the study of only that science, 
which has a well-established purpose, and the relation of which (with its 
object) is also known. It is therefore necessary to state, at the commence¬ 
ment of a science, this relation (of the science) with its object, as well as 
the object itself.” 

18. The science and the purpose (object), are the two factors 
(substrata) in which the connection inheres: This (connection or 

* “ In any way ” With great difficulty. 

Because in other sciences, if ou account of the non-mention of the purpose 
.people desist from them, there is not much evil there. 

*6 “ Author ” Jaimini. 

“ Commentators ** Savarasvami, Haridasa, Bhartrimitra, <fco. 

18 “ For Jaimini, the connection (or the cause of beginning his work) is not any 
^question from among his disciples; but for him such cause is the relation of cause and 
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relation) is not mentioned separately because it is implied in the statement 
of the purpose* 

19. “ It is true thatr ordinarily, in all sciences, the relation (of the 
science with its object) is stated first; as it is only by such statement that 
the diligence of the student is secured. 

20. “ And so long as the relation of the science with the object is 
not explained, the talk of the teacher remains disconnected, and the result 
is incoherence (i.e. the student’s inability to follow).” 

21. In the present case, however, the connection is explained in the 
Bhashya, by implication, by raising the question of the known or unknown 
character of Duty. Therefore any other is not mentioned. 

22. In the present instance, this relation of the science (to the 
object) is not expressed by the word u Atha ”; because this (word) 
denotes the relation between two actions ; and these are different from the 
science. 

23-24. This relation of the science is explained by some, out of the 
first word, (1) as a relation of either sequence to a preceding action (as 
the question of the student, or the propitiatory worship of some Deity), 
or (2) the relation of succession to past teachers of the science). Bat the 
presence or absence of such a relation does not affect in any particular 
whether the student should engage in the study of thp science, or not do 
so, nor does it affect in anyway his knowledge of the science, or the scope 
of the scieuce. 

effect that subsists between the treatise and the aforesaid purpose (the knowledge 
of Duty 1 ). And without any questions from the discipleB the revered Jaimini, intent 
upon publio good, begun the treatise which is the means to a knowledge of Duty. 
And this connection is implied by the mere mention of the objects related (the treatise 
and the knowledge of Duty) ; and hence it is not mentioned separately.’* N. E. 

19 And therefore, if Jaimini has failed to show any connection, the commentators 
ought to explain it* 

91 Towards the end of the Bhashya on Aph. I. 

99 Some commentators hold that the word •* atha” in the aphorism, denotes the 
conneotion required, i.e. f that of subsequence to study. This view is set aside as nob 
correct; becanae what is denoted by the word “ atha ” is the relation between the 
two actions— study tmd desire to know; and certainly Mimansa (Deliberation) is some¬ 
thing quite different from Jijnasa (desire to know); though both are desiderative 
forms of verbs, yet the former is an action of the teacher, while the latter that of 
the learner. And lastly, it would not he true to fact to assert that Jaimini wrote the 
Sutras immediately after he had finished his study. 

\99-9* The relation is mentioned in order to attract the attention of the hearer. 
Bnt this purpose is not served by any of the relations here mentioned; inasmneh 
• as none of them either attract the r hearer to, or repell him from, listening to the 
teachings. “ Traditional order , fyc” —which in the case of Mimansa is as follows— 
(1) Brahma, (2) Prajapati, (3) Indra, (4) Aditya, (6) Yasishtha, (6) ParaSara, (7) 
Krish.nadvaipayana and (8) Jaimini; and this last after being instructed in the tenets of 
the system, composed the Sutras. 
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25* Therefor© those who wish that the relation of the exposition 
a science (to the factor or factors of that relationship) should form pa 
of the explanation of the Soira* should state only such a relation as 
reasonable and useful {as against those rejected in 22 and 24), and * 
other useless (relations). 


26. Of the Bhashya passage, beginning with a six differed 
interpretations are usually given,—all in keeping with the Bhashya. 

27* They are — (!) 44 Universal Explanation,” (2) 44 Censure 

(3) 44 Disavowal ” say others, (4) 44 Specification,” and (5) 44 Praise ” —se 
some; and (6) “ Objections to the use of the word atha.” 

28. (1) 44 The interpretations of the Sutras are of two kinds—Gener* 
and Special. The 6 Special * is that which belongs to each Sutra, and ti: 
* General * (which holds good in the case of all Sutras, and in fact, meat 
44 General Rules” cf Interpretation) is this (which is here given). 

29. 41 The 4 affirmation * (is., the affirmative Rule) applies to wore 
alone; and the 4 negation’ (i.e., the negative Rale) to the aphorism 
but only in cases not opposed to vedic assertions, and not in any an 
every case, 

30. 44 Supplying of ellipsis and inverting the order of words at 
possible only in sentences; therefore (the pronoun) 4 these’ (in tl 
Bhashya passage) refers to 4 aphorisms,’ even though it is the secondaj 
(noun in the preceding sentence). 

31. 44 The word 4 Eva ’ signifies 4 very little/ (and it does not mes 
that the vedic passages alone are to be explained). The repetition (of tl 

** 44 With it* reason **—with the grounds on which it rests. Such purpose ct 
be none other then that of cause and effect, explained above. 

** 44 Iu the Sutras, the words are to be taken iu the same sense as they are four 
to have ia ordinary parlance. And they should not be interpreted indirectly eith. 
through ellipses, or special technicalities. Therefore it is veche passages alone th 
are explained by the Sutras; or else, there would a double effort of explaining tl 
Teda* and also the words of the Sutra.** 

Enumeration of the six explanations. 

X8 With this begins the detailed explanation of the (1) " Universal explanation/* 
The Bhishya has declared that “ in the aphorisms all words are to be taken 
their ordinary acceptation *—hereby laying down an affirmative rule; and again, 
says — u Of these, new meanings are not to be created by unnecessarily importing wor 
into the Text**—a negative rule. Here the pronoun “ these ** referring to the prracij 
noun of the preceding sentence—^rhich is 44 words,**—the negative rale would also ooa 
to be applied to the case of 44 words.** And the present Karika serves to guard 
against such - misinterpretation. 

Because words are always complete in themselves, and have the same fix 
unchangeable order of letters. 

U «« Era ’*—occurring after in the Bhashya. 

When the Vedic passages have been explained, little will be left that will requ 
to be explained. u The repetition **—this gives the sense of the Bhashya-passa 
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explanation of tlie same words as occurring in the Sutra and in the Yeda) 
would involve needless effort. If it he urged that * anything being well- 
known does not require to be explained/ (we reply) this is no fault in 
human speech. 

32. “ He who requires the “ supplying of ellipsis ” and “ technical 
uses ”—thinking these to be part and parcel of interpretation,—for such 
a one this is declared as a command.*’ 

33. (2) “ In the commentaries of some people we find the inversion 
of the ordinary meanings of words; and this (Bhashya passage) is a 
censure (or refutation) of these : 

34. “ Athatah is not ordinarily used in the sense of sequence ; as such 
interpretation thereof can only be possible as a technicality* 

35. u The neglect of the accepted (uses of) words, and their assumed 
application to unknown ones—should not be had recourse to by the com¬ 
mentator, when the ordinary accepted use is possible. 

36. “ Because, for one who is thus perplexed in (the finding out) 
of the meaning of the aphorism, the ascertainment of the meaning of the 
Yeda would be very distant (far more difficult); which would lead to (the 
necessity of) extreme heaviness of effort both on the part of the speaker 
and the hearer.” 

37. (3) “ He will not explain the Sutras, being engaged in the inter¬ 
pretation of the £ Injunction/ (the Yeda).” It is the refutation of this 
interpretation (of the opening sentence of the Bhashya) that is declared 
by this ‘ Disavowal.* 

38. “ Efforts should be directed towards Yedic passages; what is the 

beginning with Ci VK«II • ” If the explanation once given in connection with tbe 
Yedic passage be repeated with regard to the Sutra, it would be useless. The objection 
noted in the karika is based on the opening sentence of the Bhasnya. “ If all the 
words are used in a sense well-known to the people, there should be no need of an 
explanation of the Sutra or sentence in which such word occur” The reply that is 
given means that the fact of words being used in their well-known sense is no fault— 
nay, it is an ornament—of human speech. 

The Ehashya passage in question. 

88 With this commences the treatment of the second interpretation —“ Censure/ 1 

** Some people” — e. g Bhavadasa and others. 

“ This ”—The Bhashya passage in question. 

8* This karika explains the Bhashya as implying the refutation referred to. 
Bhavadasa has explained “ Athatah *' as signifying sequence. 

81 With this begins the 3rd interpretation—“ Disavowal/’ The Bhashya mentions 
the aphorism, and then takes a passage from the Yeda, and begins to explain it. 
So with regard to this procedure, there may be three views—“ That he omits the Sutra 
(1) because they are meaningless, or (2) because he did not know their meaning, or 
(3) because they were unexplainable.” And it is for setting aside such doubts tlmt 
the Bhashya has the opening sentences in question. 

“ Injunction ”=Veda. 

88 Gives the reasons for such “Disavowal.” The Vedic passages are useful inasmuch 
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25* Therefore those who wish that the relation of the ex' 
a science (to the factor or factors of that relationship) should 
of the explanation of the Sdfcra, should state only such a rel 
reasonable and useful (as against those rejected in 22 and 24 
other useless (relations). 


26. Of the Bhashya passage, beginning with u Mha, n sfo 
interpretations are usually given,—all in keeping with the Bh§sh 

27. They are — (1) u Universal Explanation/’ (2) “ 

(3) 44 Disavowal ” say others, (4) 44 Specification,” and (5) 44 Pra 
some; and ( 6 ) 44 Objections to the use of the word atlia.” 

28. ( 1 ) 44 The interpretations of the Sutras are of two kinds 
and Special. The 4 Special * is that which belongs to each Sutri 
* General ’ (which holds good in the case of all Sutras, and in fi 
44 General Rules” of Interpretation) is this (which is here given 

29. 44 The 4 affirmation * (i.e., the affirmative Rule) applie 
alone; and the 4 negation * (i.e., the negative Rule) to the ap 
but only in cases not opposed to vedic assertions, and not ii 
every case. 

80. “Supplying of ellipsis and inverting the order of 1 
possible only in sentences; therefore (the pronoun) 4 these 
Bhashya passage) refers to 4 aphorisms/ even though it is the 
(noun in the preceding sentence). 

31. 44 The word 4 Eva ’ signifies 4 very little/ (and it doe* 
that the vedic passages alone are to be explained). The repetiti 

** “ With U* reason **—with the grounds on which it rests. Such 
be none other than that of cause and effect, explained above. 

2® ** In the Sutras, the words are to be taken in the same sense as th< 
to have in ordinary parlance. And they should not be interpreted mdii 
through ellipses, or special technicalities. Therefore it is vedic passage 
are explained by the Sutras; or else, there would a double effort of exj 
Veda, and also the words of the Sutra.*’ 

*1 Enumeration of the six explanations. 

SB With this begins the detailed explanation of the (1) 14 Universal expl 
The BhSshya has declared that “ in the aphorisms all words are tc 
their ordinary acceptation “—hereby laying down an affirmative rule; 
says—“ Of these, new meanings are not to he created by unnecessarily imp 
into the Text**—a negative rule, fiere the pronoun u these ** referring to 
noun of the preceding sentence—Which is “words,”—the negative rule woi 
to be applied to the case of “ words.” And the present Karika serve 
against such - misinterpretation. 

10 Because words are always complete in themselves, and have th 
unchangeable order of letters. 

U « Eva”—occurring after in the Bhashya. 

When the Vedic passages have been explained, little will be left tha 
to be explained. “The repetition this gives the sense of the Bhi 
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explanation of the same words as occarring in the Sutra and in the Veda) 
would involve needless effort If it be urged that ‘ anything being well- 
known does not require to be explained/ (we reply) this is no fault in 
human speech. 

32. “ He who requires the “ supplying of ellipsis ” and u technical 
uses ”—thinking these to be part and parcel of interpretation,—for such 
a one this is declared as a command.” 

33. (2) u In the commentaries of some people we find the inversion 
of the ordinary meanings of words; and this (Bhashya passage) is a 
censure (or refutation) of these : 

34. “ Athatah is not ordinarily used in the sense of sequence ; as such 
interpretation thereof can only he possible as a technicality. 

35. “ The neglect of the accepted (uses of) words, and their assumed 
application to unknown ones—should not be had recourse to by the com¬ 
mentator, when the ordinary accepted use is possible. 

36. “ Because, for one who is thus perplexed in (the finding out) 
of the meaning of the aphorism, the ascertainment of the meaning of the 
Veda would be very distant (far more difficult); which would lead to (the 
necessity of) extreme heaviness of effort both on the part of the speaker 
and the hearer.” 

37. (3) “ He will not explain the Sutras, being engaged in the inter¬ 
pretation of the ‘ Injunction/ (the Veda).” It is the refutation of this 
interpretation (of the opening sentence of the Bhashya) that is declared 
by this ‘ Disavowal.’ 

38. 41 Efforts should be directed towards Vedic passages; wbat is tbe 

beginning with 44 ” If the explanation once given in connection with the 

Vedic passage be repeated with regard to the Sutra, it would be useless. The objection 
noted in the karika is based on the opening sentence of the Bhasaya. “If all the 
words are used in a sense well-known to tbe people, there should be no need of an 
explanation of the Sutra or sentence in which such word occur.” The reply that is 
given means that the fact of words being used in their well-known sense is no fault— 
nay, it is an ornament—of human speech. 

The Bhashya passage in question. 

88 With this commences tbe treatment of the second interpretation—“ Censure.” 

“ Some people ”— e. g., Bhavadasa and others. 

“ This ”—The Bhashya passage in question. 

8% This karika explains the Bhashya as implying the refutation referred to. 
Bhavadasa has explained “ Athatah ” as signifying sequence. 

8T With this begins the 3rd interpretation—“ Disavowal.” The Bhashya mentions 
the aphorism, and then takes a passage from the Veda, and begins to explain it. 
So with regard to this procedure, there may be three views—'“That he omits the Sutra 
(1) because they are meaningless, or (2) because he did not know their meaning, or 
(3) because they were uuexplamable.” And it is for setting aside such doubts that 
the Bhashya has the opening sentences in question. 

“ Injunction Veda. 

88 Gives the reasons for such “ Disavowal.” The ITedic passages are useful inasmuch 
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25. Therefore those who wish that the relation of the exposition 
a science (to the factor or factors of that relationship) should form pa^ 
of the explanation of the Satra, should state only such a relation as 19 
reasonable and useful (as against those rejected in 22 and 24), and 3^° 
other nseless (relations). 


26. Of the Bhashya passage, beginning with u six differ ex*"* 

interpretations are usually given,—all in keeping with the Bhashya. 

27. They are — (1) “ Universal Explanation,” (2) “ Censur®** 

(3) “ Disavowal ” say others, (4) “ Specification,” and (5) “Praise ”—&&*y 
some; and ( 6 ) “ Objections to tbe use of the word atfia” 

28 . (1) u The interpretations of the Sutras are of two kinds—Genex*^^ 
and Special. The ‘ Special * is that which belongs to each Sutra, and th€ 
1 General’ (which holds good in the case of all Sutras, and in fact, me^xi.s 
“General Buies” of Interpretation) is this (which is here given). 

29. “The ‘affirmation’ (i.e,, the affirmative Rule) applies to words 
alone; and the ‘negation’ (i.e . 9 the negative Rule) to the aphorism;-— 
but only in cases not opposed to vedic assertions, and not in any s*~o.<3 
every case. 

30. “ Supplying of ellipsis and inverting tbe order of words are 
possible only in sentences; therefore (the pronoun) ‘these’ (in tin 
Bhashya passage) refers to ‘ aphorisms,’ even though it is the second a.rj 
(nonn in the preceding sentence). 

31. “ The word ‘ Eva ’ signifies ‘ very little,’ (and it does not meai 
that the vedic passages alone are to be explained). The repetition (of tin 

ftb « With its reason ”— i.e. } with the grounds on which it rests. Such purpose cai 
he none other than that of cause and effect, explained above, 

“ In the Sutras, the words are to be taken in the same sense as they axe form* 
to have in ordinary parlance. And they should not be interpreted indirectly eitRe 
through ellipses, or special technicalities. Therefore it is vedic passages alone tRa 
are explained by tbe Sutras; or else, there would a double effort of explaining tR« 
Veda, and also the words of tbe Sutra.” 

Enumeration of the six explanations. 

88 With this begins the detailed explanation of the (1) “ Universal explanation.** 

The Bhashya has declared that “ in the aphorisms all words are to be taken. i 
their ordinary acceptation hereby laying down an affirmative rule; and again, i 
says— u Of these, new meanings are not to be created by unnecessarily importing wore 
into the Text”—a negative rule. Here the pronoun “ these ” referring to the prinoij> 
noun of the preceding sentence—Which is “ words,”—the negative rule would also con 
to be applied to the case of “ words.” And the present Karika serves to guard i 
against such —misinterpretation. 

80 Because words are always complete in themselves, and have the same 
unchangeable order of letters. 

*1 “ Eva ”—occurring after in the Bhashya. 

When the Vedic passages have been explained, little will be left that will requi 
to be explained. “ The repetition ”—this gives the sense of the Bhashya-passra. 
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explanation of the same words as occurring in the Sutra and in the Veda) 
would involve needless effort. If it he urged that ‘ anything being well- 
known does not require to be explained/ (we reply) this is no fault in 
human speech. 

32. “ He who requires the “ supplying of ellipsis ” and u technical 
uses ”—thinking these to be part and parcel of interpretation,—for such 
a one this is declared as a commaud.” 

33. (2) “ In the commentaries of some people we find the inversion 
of the ordinary meanings of words; and this (Bhashya passage) is a 
censure (or refutation) of these : 

34. “ Athatah is not ordinarily used in the sense of sequence ; as such 
interpretation thereof can only be possible as a technicality. 

35. “ The neglect of the accepted (uses of) words, and their assumed 
application to unknown ones—should not be had recourse to by the com¬ 
mentator, when the ordinary accepted use is possible. 

36. “ Because, for one who is thus perplexed in (the finding out) 
of the meaning of the aphorism, the ascertainment of the meaning of the 
Veda would be very distant (far more difficult); which would lead to (the 
necessity of) extreme heaviness of effort both on the part of the speaker 
and the hearer.” 

37. (3) “ He will not explain the Sutras, being engaged in the inter¬ 
pretation of the ‘Injunction/ (the Veda).” It is the refutation of this 
interpretation (of the opening sentence of the Bhashya) that is declared 
by this ‘ Disavowal.* 

38. “ Efforts should be directed towards Vedic passages; what is the 

beginning with “ ” If the explanation once given in connection with the 

Vedic passage be repeated with regard to the Sutra, it would be useless. The objection 
noted in the karika is based on the opening sentence of the Bhasnya. “ If all the 
words are used in a sense well-known to the people, there should be no need of an 
explanation of the Sutra or sentence In which such word occur.” The reply that is 
given means that the fact of words being used in their well-known sense is no fault— 
nay, it is an ornament—of human speech. 

#1 The Bhashya passage in question. 

$8 With this commences the treatment of the second interpretation—“ Censure.” 

“ Some people ”— e. g. t Bhavadasa and others. 

u This ”—The Bhashya passage in question. 

84 This karika explains the Bhashya as implying the refutation referred to. 
Bhavadasa has explained “ Athatah ” as signifying sequence. 

8T With this begins the 3rd interpretation—Disavowal.” The Bhashya mentions 
the aphorism, and then takes a passage from the Veda, and begins to explain it. 
So with regard to this procedure, there may be three views—“ That he omits the Sutra 
(1) because they are meaningless, or (2) because he did not know their meaning, or 
(3) because they were unexplainable.” And it is for setting aside such doubts that 
the Bhashya has the opening sentences in question. 

“ Injunction Veda. 

*8 Gives the reasons for such “Disavowal,” The Vedic passages are useful inasmuch 
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good oi uny Much towards the aphorisms P—on account of their fruitful¬ 
ness and fraitlessnees (respectively). 

88- 89. “ By these—as the means—»the meaning of Injunctions is to 
be explained; not both, because of the extreme heaviness of effort. 

89- 40* ** The meanings of words being well-known, nothing is left to 
be explained. The Bhftshya passage beginning with * Evvm 9 is rightljT 
explained only in accordance with this view.” 

40-41. It is only on account of the absence of the breaking up off 
words, that there is an idea of “ Disavowal.” Because the Bhishya does* 
explain the meaning of the Sutra, and i€ even explains Redundancy, he.— 
e.g, u This aphorism is not able to signify, Ac.,” and “The aphorism i m 
quite proper,” Ac., Ac. 

4k And the Bhishya also speaks of non-suggestiveneos, Ac., with 
regard to the aphorisms—all these become self-contradictory, if the u Die* 
avowal ” Theory is accepted. 

454-43. Nor can one, not knowing the meaning of the means, be snrm 
of the consequent*,—from any other soviet ; because even those versed is* 
the Vedas require the aphorisms and their commentaries. 

43*44* As the ground of ‘ Disavowal, 11 has been urged the weH-known 

as they are the means of the right notion of Ihtty; and ae such any effort toward# 
the interpretation of these is useful j while on the other hand, the aphorisms are useless*, 
and as such any effort directed towards explaining these would he equally devoid of may 
results. 

**-» * Those **—the Sutras. 

* Not both **—I a, not the meaning of the Injunctions and also of the Sutra. 

All the words in the Sutra being used in their ordinary senses, there is 
nothing left therein to he explained by the commentator, and it is only when we take the 
Bhishya passage to repudiate all attempt at the interpretation of the Sutra, that we 
can rightly construe the passage beginning with “ Eram.” 

MM people hare accepted the u Disavowal '* theory only because they do not 
find, in the Bhishya, any breaking up of the compound words, Ac., of the Sutra; which 
leads them to think that the Bhishya has entirely left off the explanation of the 
Sutra. With this begins the 4th interpretation— M Specification.’* Because, The 
Bhishya does not only explain the meaning of the Sutras; it even goes farther: It 
explains redundancies and supplies whatever is wanting in them to enable them to 
give the proper sense. “ This aphorism is not able, ^c”—this occurs in the Rhashya 
on p. 5 (14-2), where after haring urged that something is wanting in the Sutra, the 
Bhishya explains away the objection by interpreting the Sutra in such a way as to 
enable it, just as it stands, to afford the right sense. 

41 The aphorism is quite proper , fycV This occurs at the close of the Bhishya on 
114-47, where after haring urged the redundancy of the second half of the Sutra, 
the Bhishya explains the necessity of it. 

Refers to Bhishya on 11-iii-ltf j where such an objection is brought against the 
Sutra and refuted. 

4S * i8 The means of ascertaining the sense of the Veda, is the Sntra; and without 
a know lege of the means, there can be none of the consequence ; hence the Sutras must 
be explained specially as the meaning of the Veda can be got at from no other source. 
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character of the meanings of words; but this would apply equally to 
Vedic sentences, and as such, would preclude even these from explanation. 

44- 45. If it be urged that ‘it is owing to doubts with regard to their 
meaning that we have recourse to the explanation of Vedic passages *— 
that too would apply equally in the case of the Sutra; and ‘ Disavowal * 
would be improper. 

45- 46* * Disavowal * would be perfect only in the form “ it is not to 
be explained.” (But) since it is only faulty interpretation that is prohibited, 
those free from them (faults) do not become precluded* 

46- 47. (4) This view (Disavowal) being opposed to all direct fact, 
and the former two (“ Universal Explanation ” and “ Censure ”) being in¬ 
significant, and the middle view (Censure) also implying evil intentions,— 
“ Specification ” alone is appropriate* 

47- 49. Where Vedic sentences and those of Jaimini, contradict one 
another, in their direct signification, there this (‘ Specification *) has its use: 
The Sutra has to be interpreted by means of “ supplying tbe ellipsis,” &c., 
whereas the Vedic sentence has to be taken iu its direct signification. 

49. When Vedic sentences contradict one another, then may second* 
ary implications be applied to them also. 

49- 50. “Just as the Vedic sentence is the means of the right notion of 
Duty, so is also Jai mini’s assertion our means of ascertaining the meaning 
of the Veda. 

50- 51. “ On account of the similarity of the power of the sentence, as 
also of words and their meanings,—it is only the interpretation free from 
ellipsis, Ac., that is everywhere proper.” 

51- 52. Thus the unlawful assumptions, that would be necessary on 
account of impossibility consequent upon the contradiction of one or the 
other, would become optional. 


46.4S The author of the Blraghya, if he had any such Disavowal in view, would 
have clearly said : u The Sutras are not to be explained.” But we find him dearly 
prohibiting only such explanations as have recourse to supplying the ellipsis, Ac., Ac.; 
and this distinctly shows that by the opening sentences he only wished to set aside snob 
interpretations of the Sutras. 

46 ‘ 47 The theory of 4 Disavowal * is opposed to facts as we actually find the Bhashye 
frequently explaining the Sutras. 

“ Is appropriate: ” because it precludes all mistaken interpretation of the Yedio 
passages, and as such has grand results- 

49 Su tra III-iii-2, we find the Bhashya having recourse to other methods of 
interpretation than the direct one, in 'explaining the Vedic sentences. And in order to 
meet such cases, it is here urged that tbe reason of so doing was not the contradiction 
of the Vedic passage with the Sutra, but that of two Vedic passages themselves; and 
as such, the secondary implication is not unlawful. 

*0-61 « Everywhere” i.e. } both the Veda and tbe Sutra being equally important, 
both are to be interpreted, without having recourse to .ellipsis, Ac., Ac. 

61.68 “ Unlawful, Ac.”—interpretation other than the direct. “ Optional ”_There 

being no difference between the importance of the Vedic passage and the Sutra, the 
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52- 58. On account of tlieir prior fauctioning, as being the means ( < 
the ascertainment of the meaning of the Veda), people might set aside 
rightful Injunction, on the strength of the Sutra, taken in its dii*° c 
denotation. 

53- 54 Hence, what is meant is “ Whenever the non-contradictio 1 
the Veda is possible.” The rest is to be explained as it stands. 

54 * Of the remnants there should be disappearance 9 —here we 

an instance of interpretation by supplying from without. 

55. In the Sutra u Viprakarshat pa^o^ca 99 there is a modifio* 
tion of the affix. In “ Lok§ Sanniyamat ” there is intervention of 
word. 

secondary interpretation, that would be necessitated by their mutual contradicted 
might be applied in the case of either of the two—there being no reason for apply* 13 
it exclusively to one or the other—both being equally important, on account of tosl&o* 
just given. 

68.64 The acceptance of the direct denotation, and the avoidance of ellipsis, 
are to be had recourse to, only when such procedure does not contradict the “ Veda 
and Reason. The affirmative assertion —“ Indirect interpretation is to be had recourf 
to, when it does not go against the Veda”—is to be construed into a negative on* 
u Such interpretation is not to he followed when it goes against the Veda ”—and th.xx& 
becomes an instance of <{ Specification.” 

M The author now cites instances where the Bhashya has recourse to indirec 
interpretation, &o* In connection with the “ Darga ” and “ Paurnamasa,” sacrifices, 
question is raised as to what is to be done if the materials that are to be offered, becom 
spoilt j and the Aphorism (VI-iv-12) answers it by laying down the necessity of pr< 
paring fresh materials. This with regard to the principal libations j with regard to th. 
secondary ones, the aphorism says—“ Api vd geshabhdjdm sydt” —in connection -writs 
which a doubt arises as to the nominative of the verb “ Syat j ” and the Bhaslxy' 
supplies the work <{ ^Disappearance; ” and supports this interpretation with arguments. 

66 In the “ Jyotishtoma ” sacrifice on the day of the ** Sntya ” ceremony, the sacr 
ficial animal, as well as the cakes, have to be purified. Hence with a view to apply' th 
procedure, laid down with regard to the animal, to the case of the cakes, it is foun 
desirable to have an Injunction to this effect; and with this view, we have the Aphorisr 
“ Pagogca vlpralcarshastantramadhyi vidhandt ”—in which the predicate is “ Tantxri 
xnadhye vidha.nam/ : ' and the reason “ Viprakarshat/*—the meaning being “ on acconn 
of the remoteness of the mention of the animal, there should be a mention of the onlsz-e 
in the procedure,” the nominative case—ending of “ Viprakarshah ” being changed int 
the Cansal Ablative, and the Ablative in “ Vidhanlt ” into the Predicative Hominabiv€ 
It may be urged that the Vedic sentence, like any ordinary sentence, is of hama 
origin; and to meet this, we have the Aphorism—“ LoTce sanniyamat prayogah sanniTccvr 
shah sydt” (I-i-26), where the connection is interrupted by the word “ Sanniyamat * * — 
the meaning of the Aphorism being u in the ordinary world, a word is used with reg^xr' 
to a certain object only, when there is some sort of intercourse between the ol>j ec 
and one of the sense-organs; and thus all Speech functions under the restraint; < 
sense-perception. On the other hand, there can be no such sense-contact, and tti 
consequent restraint, with regard to Vedic objects, which are all, more or less, sap ex 
sensuous. This Sutra can also be accepted as an instance of “ Afiix-modificatioxa, 
“ Sannikarshah ” being interpreted as “ Sannikarshat.” 
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;>fi. There is intervention of the Sutra in the ease of the vomiting of 
the Soma drunk (at the sacrifice). And in the case of the injunction 
referring to animal in general , the Sutra itself has been changed. 

57. “ Agnaya^ca Svak&latwat ” and “ Deyadharmavapatanam ” have 

been explained by a split of the sentence. 

57-58. And the following are the*instances of secondary signification . 

6 ® A question is raised as to the “ A<jwapratigraha” sacrifice being necessary in th*> 
case of the acceptance of the gift of a horse in the world also, or only during the 
performance of a Vedic ceremony. The Aphorism (III-iv-28) lays down the wrong 
view, which is subsequently set aside by the Aphorism, III-iv-29. Then comes the 
question of offering the “ Somaindra” cake, in the ease of the' sacrificer vomiting out 
the Soma-jnice that he may have drunk ; and with regard to this a doubt arises as to 
whether such offering is to be made when one throws out the jnice ordinarily, or only 
when it is thrown out at a sacrifice. This doubt is set aside by the Aphorism, III-iv-32, 
where the word “tadvat” is made to refer to the case of ‘‘ordinary drinking,” other 
than the sacrificial, which was mentioned in Aphorism III-iv-28, which is separated by 
no less than three Sutras, from, the present Aphorism. Again, with regard to the 
Injunction of the qualifications of the animals to be sacrificed at the “ Jyotishtoma,” a 
question arises as to whether the Injunction refers to all the tnree animals, or to only 
one or two of them. And in reply, we have the Aphorism III-vi-18, which clearly 
applies the Injunction to all three equally. But finding this v^ew to he inconsistent 
with III-vi-19,—which apph>p the Injunction to one animal only—in order to remove 
this inconsistency, the Bhasliya holds the Injunction to apply to one—the “ Savaniya” 
animal; and accordingly modifies the former Aphorism, interpreting it as—“ The 
Injunction would have referred equally to all the three animals, had there teen no 
difference of context; but in the present case, we have a difference of context; therefore 
the Injunction refers to the Savanlya animal only.” 

The former is part of III-vii-39; the latter refers to IX-iv-43. 

61.6s (i) Though the word “ Antpatiika ” means “ belonging to the origin,” yet, 
through Indication, it is explained as “ Natural.” (2) In the Aphorism “ Gavvasya cha 
tadadishu,” though the word “ gavya” means either something that is produced from the 
cow, or the lunbs of the cow ,—yet, on account of the Arbhavada passage “ Gavo va etafc 
Satramasata”—which implies mere relation to the cow, the word “gavya” comes to 
be explained as the “path traversed by the cow.” (3) Having raised the question 
whether all the Bit verses are to be introduced or not,—the reply is that only those are to 
be introduced in the middle, that are named the “ Dhayya ” Rik, while fresh ones pre¬ 
senting themselves are to be put in at the end ; and the names of these latter are given 
as the “ Ushnik” and “Kakubh.” Then again, there is an Arthavada passage to the 
effect that the Ushnik and Kakubh ‘ are subsidiary to the Trishtup; hence/ in accord - 
witli the Law of Indication, that the cause is mentioned by the effect, the word 
“ Ushnikkakubhau” is made to indicate their parent, the Trishtup, (4) In this Sutra, 
the word “ Abhyudava ” is made to indicate the “Dwadasaha” sacrifice, which is a 
means of “Ahhyndaya” (prosperity). The meaning of the Sutra thus comes to be 
“ Since in the Dwadashaha sacrifice we find particular names given to the different 
s icrificers—such as the Salfers , Qnarterers, Thirders ’\—therefore the principal distri¬ 
bution of the gift is to be made in accordance with those names, and not equally to 
all sacrificers, or in accordance with the work done by each; that is to say, not consi¬ 
dering the work that each may have done, the Halfer should get half, the Thirdey 
the third part, and so on. 
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(1) 14 Autpattikastu ” (Aph. I-i-5), (2) “Gavyasya” (Aph. YlII-i-l$), 
(3) “ Ushnikkakubliah ” (V-iii-6), (4) 44 Dar panacea vi^eshasya tatha- 
bhyudayg” (See Note). 

69. Or, the passage beginning with 44 lok§ *’ may be taken as signify¬ 
ing the praise of the author of the aphorisms: in explaining by means of 
well-known words, the disciples were wot troubled by him. 

60. 44 Bhavitavyantu tena ”—all before this taken as one sentence, 
or taking all before the passage containing the word 44 Vedadhyayauam ”— 
we have the objections to the use of the word 44 Atha. 9 * 

61. The ascertainment of the meaning of the Veda is only possible 
by means of the Sutras consisting of words of known meanings; but the 
meaning of the word 4 Atha 9 cannot be said to be well-known unless you 
postulate a certain foi*egone action. 

62. It is only a word with well-known meanings that is proper to 
use; but such is not the case (with the word 44 Atha 9 * as used here)— 
such is the objection. And again if the meaning of the words “Atha, Ac./ 9 
be well-known, why should they be explained now ? 

63. 4 It (such explanation) is simply for the purpose of showing 
(what the word means)’—say some. 

63-64. Out of a composite of various signification—assumed by Bhava- 
dasa—, some people explain *he meaning as belonging directly to only a 
portion thereof, as in the case of the beginning' of the Eighth Adbyaya. 

64. (Others again say) : 44 Here we cannot have an explanation of the 
Yeda, as such explanation has been censured as useless effort.” 

65. Or again, it may only be an objection (against the use of the 

With this begins tbe 5th Interpretation — i! Praise.” 

*0 With this begins the 6th Interpretation—“ objection to the nse of the word 
Atha” 

This explains the meaning of the Bhashya, ending with “ Bhavitavyantu tena.” 

With “and again 1 ’ begins the consideration of the Bhashya beginning with 
“ tatra lokg, Ac.” 

68*64 Bhavadasa has taken “ Afchatah ” as a composite word, and has explained it as 
denoting 44 sequences ” but the commentators on the Bhashya explain the Bhashya— 
where it dilates upon the meaning of the word “ Atha ”—as attributing the denotation 
of sequence to the word “ Atha” alone, and not to fl Atha ” and “ At ah ” as forming a 
composite word. A similar explanation of the word “ Atha ” by itself, as signifying 
sequence , is given, in the first Aphorism of the Eighth Adhyaya. 

64 The sense of this elliptical Karika is this: It has been urged that the explana¬ 
tion of both, the Yeda and the Sutra would be a useless effort; and in the present case 
we don’t find an explanation of any Vedio passage ; hence if the Sntra too were left 
unexplained, there would be .no purpose served by the Bhashya. Consequently we 
have here an explanation of each member of the Sntra. 

The passage “ Tatra loke, Ac.,” objects to the acceptance of the ordinary mean¬ 
ing of the word e< Atha,” on account of the impossibility of the sense of sequence, in 
the absence of any preceding event. And after such an objection has been raised, it is 
only proper that the signification of the word a Atha ” should be fully dilated upon. 
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word 4 Atha) 1 as explained before (signifying sequence) ; because there is 
no event preceding it. 

65- 66. “ If a word is always to be taken in its well-known sense, such 

cannot be said to be the case with the word * atha *; and therefore—there 
must be a supplying of ellipsis (and other inodes of secondary interpre¬ 
tation).*’ 

66- 67* 44 The accomplishment of the study of the Veda, and the 
mention of the high character of the ‘ Bath * are not recognised without 
a fall comprehension of the meaning of the word ‘ Atha f ; hence has this 
latter been explained.” 

67- 68. If the word were without meaning, or if it had some other 
far-fetched meaning, the ordinarily known signification wo aid certainly be 
set aside; therefore for the sake of the accomplishment of the direct 
meaning, a certain foregoing event has to he assumed;—the knowledge of 
the specified 4 mark * (middle term) leading to the comprehension of the 
specified * subject * (major term). 

68. Others have thought it impossible to obtain such a meaning 
from the Sfitra alone, and have therefore said “ It is not so.” 

68*70. By the declaration of sequence, as also by the fact of if s having 


This gives the meaning of the objection as ***•*<! in AHe &ua»t*vn. 

SMi Some annotators explain the Bhashya thus: This explanation of the 
4 Atha is not with & view to explain this word alone; but what is meant is that when 
there is an explanation of the word * Atha,'—in the course of such an explanation, we 
would, by means of questions and answers, come to speak of the accomplishment of 
Yedio study, and the excellence of the concluding “ Bath." If we left off the explana¬ 
tion of the word, the mention of these facts would appear irrelevant. 

W.«l [In the first five methods of interpreting the opening sentence of the 
Bhashya, the sentence up to “ Prayatnagauravam prasajygta" is taken as a single 
sentence; and the sentence “ tatra loke, Ac.," is taken as embodying the objection to 
the use or the word "Atha." The two limits of this latter sentence are to betaken 
as before (in Kariki 60). We have explained the sentence beginning with " Bhavita- 
vyam,” as construed together with the foregoing sentence of the objection-passages. 
But if we accept the first limit,—taking all the sentences, from* the beginning, down to 
“ Bh&vitavyam/* as forming a single compound sentence—> then we have to take the 
sentence “Bh&vitavyam, Ac.," as supplying an answer to the objection raised. And it 
is this explanation that is given in the present Karika.] If the word “Atha" had 
any other meaning than, that of sequence , then we would be going against its direct 
denotative signification. So, for the sake of this latter, we have to assume some pre¬ 
ceding event; and such an event is the “ study of the Veda." If “ Bhavitavyam, Ac.," 
be taken as farming part of the objection-passage, then the reply would consist of 
the sentence “ tatfcu bodhyam, Ac." The cognition of the “ desire to know Duty ’* 
leads to the comprehension of Yedtc study; the argument having the form—“ Because 
there is a desire to* know Duty, therefore there must have been a study of the Veda, 
preceding such desire." 

*9 This introduces the Bhashya—“Naitadevam, anyasyapi, Ac." 

89-70 The aphorism itself declares sequence ; and it has a visible end, in the shape 
of the desire to know Dufy ; hence the ‘‘study of the Veda" must be taken as implied 
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a visible end, a study of the Vedas is implied ; hence, why should there X?** 
the objection that it (study of the Veda) is not directly mentioned iu tl»^ 

Sutra ? # 

70- 71. Tliafc particular event without which the 4 desire of knowing 
is not possible, is the one, sequence to which is assumed to be the aforesa***' 
visible eud. 

71- 72. Any active “ desire to know ” would always follow 
something or other; and as such the declaration of such something *** 
general (without any specification) is entirely useless. 

72- 73. Though it is true that without previous determination**' 
(Sankalpa) the desix*e is not accomplished,—yet this too being common ( 

all actions), does not need any special treatment. 

73- 74. Therefore it is an accomplished specific cause of the 4 desire 
know Duty/ which is meant by tbe author of the Sutra ; and this can b 0 
no other than Study’. 

7 |-7o. “ A study’ of the Veda having been precluded by the sentence 

k Anyasyapi, &c.’ (iu the Bliashja), it is not proper to add 4 Pragapi* 
<ic./ as even there ‘ something else * is possible/’ 

75. ** The desired meaning having been got at, by means of 

foregoing (sentences), what is the use of the passage 4 Tadri^lntu, <fec/ ” ? 

It is only by over-looking what is to be described later 
that such an objection can bo.raised; for it is not yet proved tb.O'* 5 


by the aphorism itself; and it is not right to urge that such study is not mentioned i** 
the aphorism. 

The aphorism denotes sequence; but sequence in general need not have be©** 
declared; because, as a rule, anything that is done necessarily follows something els©~ 
So by declaring sequence the Aphorism most refer to sequence to something particular 
and this can be no nothing else but the “ study of the Veda.” 

IS-*33 Th|g Knrikd anticipates the following objection : “ Determination is always* 
found to have a visible effect; therefore why should we not accept sequence to snot* 
determination ” ? The sense of the reply is that determination is a common factor in 
all actions, and as such nd special mention of this is necessary. 

tk.T5 The Bhashya is thus : “It is not so ; because the desire to know Duty msxy 
follow from other actions, even before the study of the Veda”; and the present Karllcti 
means that the first half of the sentence having already precluded Vedic study, th« 3 x*-o 
was no need of adding the words “ even before, &e. ” ; because even before such sfciui^r, 
ml that is possible as preceding the desire to know Duty, is something other th^Lix 
the study of the Veda; and this has already been pointed out in the first half of the 
sentence. 

Ik The sentence “tasmin hi sati sa’vakalpyate ” implies the necessity of Veclio 
study ; as without this, no **desire to know Duty M is possible. And the passage in 
question too refers only to such Vedic study, as one without which the desire is not 

possible. 

IS-!* As Jaimini has only mentioned “Duty,” it cannot yet be known that he ig 
going to prove the Veda alone as the means of knowing Duty, or that he is going to 
explain only Vedic passages. Hence, so long as we have not learnt these facts, we can. 
very reasonably urge that “ bowing to Chuitya ** is also a Duty j and as such, a desi 
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“ Injunction ” is the means of knowing Duty; (nor is it yet known) what 
sentences Jaimini will explain. As it is only “Duty” that has been 
mentioned up to this time, a desire to know it might follow also upon a 
study of the assertions of Buddha and others;—and this is what is 
referred to by the passage u Anyasyapi, <fec.” 

78-82. Or, the aphorism may be read as “ Having studied the Vedas, 
the investigation should follow immediately*” Then too the two intended 
implications would be: “ not without having studied,” and “ not after 
doing something else” ; but such implication cannot be got at (in a single 
sentence), because of the chance of syntactical split, consequent upon the 
duplicate construction, noticed hereafter. If the injunction simply said 
“after having studied,” then the investigation of Duty might follow after 
the “ Bath” ; for in such a case, there would be no injunction of “ imme¬ 
diate sequence.” If however it be said to be an injunction of “ immediate 
sequence,” then the investigation following upon Vedic study might be made 
the subject, (and thus the immediate sequence being referred thereto), we 
laud upon the possibility of an investigation even prior to Study. 

82. The passage “ Tadri^m, <fec.,” specially serves to preclude the 
study of the sayings of Buddha, &c. 

83- 84. The study of the Veda being arrived at, through the implica¬ 
tion of the objection “ Pragapi, &c.,” the denotation of ueither of the two 
aforesaid sentences can he the object of Injunction. This is what is meant 
by the Bhashya, beginning with “ api cfiJ 9 

84. What is enjoined is explained in the passage beginning with 
“ kintu ” ? 

84- 85. Some people construe the. passage “ Parastaccanantaryam ” 
(by supplying into it words from without),—as “nor do we lay down its 

to know Duty may also be taken as following after a study of the Scriptures of the 
Buddhists and other Atheistic sects; and that such desire is not preceded necessarily 
by a study of the Veda alone. 

*18—BSt u Noticed hereafter **—in the Bhashya passage : “ Vedanadhityetyekasydm 
vidhlyate unud]] antary am, viparitamany asydm.” 

SS-8ii The investigation into the meaning of Vedic sentences is not possible for one 
who hag not studied the Veda. Therefore the study of Veda being proved to be neces¬ 
sary, through the implication of the objection,—even if we have the Injunction in the 
form “only after Vedic study, —the objections to this, urged above, cense to 

apply to the present case. “ Bhashya ”—the passage referred to is : “ api cha naiva 
vedddhyayandt purvam arthaikahvaccaikavdkyatdm vakshyati 

8* Beginning with “Kintn** and ending with “npade^t/*—the sense of which 
passage is that the aphorism serves to preclude the “Bath” (enjoined in the Smritis), 
which implies the end of one's residence with his Teacher. 

84-86 in accordance with this view, the whole sentence has to be construed thus : 
We do not prohibit investigation into the nature of Duty prior to Vedic study; nor do 
we lay stress upo^ its immediate sequence to it. 

“ Because of the fact of the aphorism, fyc.” —because the aphorism refers to the 
preclusion of the cessation of one’s residence with his Teacher. “ Because of such hehig, 
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immediate sequence.” They construe thus, because of the fact of tb& 
aphorism referring to another subject: (Investigation) is not prohibited 
before Study, nor Is its immediate sequence enjoined, because this 
accomplished by the power (of Study itself), and also on account of th& 
necessity, in that case, of postdating an unseen effect. Therefore we cao.-^ 
not but have recourse to indirect signification (Indication). 

86- 87. (But) here (in the Bhashya) the theory of immediate 
sequence appears to have been accepted. 

And it is without renouncing the direct meaning, that the indicates* 
meaning has to he accepted. 

87- 88. The investigation of Duty, being understood to follow closely' 
upon Yedic study,—thus occupying a particular point of time—would- 
imply the negation of “ Bath ” (at that time). 

88- 89. There being a contradiction in the simultaneity of fc^th (BatE 
and Investigation occurring immediately after Study), there is a weak¬ 
ness in the claim of “ Bath,” on account of its occurrence at that time being- 


$*c”—The form of the Injunction cannot be that “ investigation should follow nece*~ 
saulj after study ”; because this is implied in the very power of study itself, without 
which naturally, no investigation is possible. Again immediate sequence cannot be the 
object of the Injunction; because the investigation could be as well carried on even, 
after the lapse of a cerium of years after Vedic study; therefore no palpable 

end is served by enjoining immediate sequence. Therefore in this oase we wouldl 
have to postulate an invisible result, which Is not allowable in a treatise based upon 
Beason ; specially in a case where such assumption is easily avoidable. For these 
reasons, we must have recourse to an indirect method of interpreting the Sutra 
through Indication; whereby we get at the meaning just noted. * 

si Taking the aphorism to indicate the precision of the cessation of one's resi¬ 
dence with his Tea ar, we are to give np the direct meaning entirely; but, at the 
same time, we should base the indicated mAw n ing upon it. 

87-83 “Bath ” and “ Investigation ” are mutual contradictories, beoanse by “ Bath - 
here is meant the giving up of the habits of the religions student; conseqnently, after 
the Bath, there could be no longer residence with one’s Teacher (which is also necessary 
for the religious student). Bnt such departure from the Teacher's house would mili 
tote against a proper investigation into the nature of Duty, which needs the help of 
the Teaser. Hence when this investigation is understood as following immediately 
after study, it naturally precludes its contradictory, u Batb ” 

88.89 “ Opposed to the Veda" The study of the Veda is' for the purpoie of knowing 
its meaning, so, if after mere repetition of the Veda the student were to go away from 

^ tT 3 , e .X e ~' l Ba ‘ h ’” the “ the who, « wou.d become usiss to 
him Say, the Bhashya: “Vedamarthamnta* prayojanarantam eantamanaHhaka- 
mavampayerna. The immediate sequence of Investigation to Stndy has thus been 
proved by the opposition of "Bath” to the Veda. But the Bhishi also mnkeTIn 

Bhilv^JZlIh n\ tW ° I f noKon8! “^^tavedaeya, Ac” The Mn8e of tha 

Bhashya is that the grata merely enjoin, the “ Bath ” as to be performed after Study— 
a mere OTdmary sequence, and if nothing more important intervene., it may be 

n’fi. , T V - r thB StUdy - Bafc immediate seqnenoeof the Birth is 
precluded by it. opposition to the Veda, though stilt there is no contradiction of the 
Qruii injunction—which implies mere sequence. 
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Opposed to the Veda; and consequently this (Bath) would be superseded 
by 4 Investigation ’ through its superior strength (support of the Veda). 

89- 90. The passage containing the expression “ drishtarthatvat,** and 
the one beginning with 44 lakshanaya tu** (occurring in the Bhashya) are 
left off by some (Commentators), as they think them to be a mere repetition 
and hence meaningless. (Lit., on account of the fact of its meaning having 
been already arrived at by other sentences). 

90- 91. To these we reply: Though 44 immediate sequence ** may doubt¬ 
less be said to be expressed by the 44 Ktwa ” affix yet, on account of non¬ 
contradiction, this affix, may be taken as indicating mere 44 precedence/* 

91- 92. If one performed the 44 Bath ’* immediately after having got 
up the mere text of the Veda, it would be contrary (to the fact of the Study 
having a visible end). But if we explain the word “Adhyayana” as 
“Adhigama” (comprehension,—deriving it from the root 4 ina,*—to go), 
then the contradiction ceases. 

92- 93. One who, having explained non-contradiction in this manner 
would assert the necessity of the Bath, for the sake of a certain unseen 
result, or as a purificatory rite;—to him we make the following reply: 

93- 95. In this connection, the Injunction laying down the various re* 
straints— 44 not-bathing ’* and the rest—for the religious student, not 
having laid down a limit to these,—these stand in *need of an injunction 
laying-down their end ; and hence on account of this requirement, “Bath *' 
must mean the cessation of 44 not-bathing and the rest ” —which would thus 
come to be indicated by means of 4 contra diction * and 4 accompaniment/ 
for the sake of a visible purpose. 


89.90 The two passages referred to are: (1) “ Drishtarthatd cddhyayanasydnan - 
tarye vyahanyita,” (2) “ Lakshanaya twesho'rthah syat” The sense of these commen¬ 
tators is that the former is a mere repitition of what has been asserted in the passage: 
44 Drishto hi tasyarthah, §* 0 .," and the latter is meaningless. 

9°-91 It has been declared in the preceding portion of the Bhashya that the affix 
‘ Ktva ’ does not signify immediate sequence. Still we grant that it has snoh significa¬ 
tion in the present instance j even then the fact of Study having a visible purpose, in the 
shape of the comprehension of the meaning of the Veda, would be contradicted. 
Hence, in order to avoid this contradiction, we ought to interpret the affix * Ktva * per 
Indication, as implying mere precedence. 

99-9S Explaining “ Bath,” not as the ceremony closing the period of one’s residence 
with the Teacher, but only as a particular religious rite, bringing about certain invisible 
results, like ordinary sacrifices. 

98-96 What is wanted here is the end of restraints put upon the religious student, 
and not mere ‘bathing.* Therefore the word “ Bath” in the said Injunction must be 
taken to mean the cessation of its contradictory,—“ non-bathing,” as also the other 
'restraints and duties imposed upon the religions student. Thus then the finishing of 
the Veda becomes the limit of these restraints j and consequently all other duties being 
only subsidiary to Study, the eud of this latter would reasonably put an end to snob 
duties also. 
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95- 96 Thus then of the words— signifying respectively ‘Study*’ 
■ Bath ’ and 4 the order of sequence of the Investigation —the above inter¬ 
pretations have to be accepted, for the sake of a visible purpose. 

96- 97. (01>j ) : “ If one were to carry on the investigation after the 

Bath, he would not be contradicting the Veda ; and thus the contradic¬ 
tion (yon have urged) ceases.” To one who thus objects, we make th<* 
following reply: 

97- 99. Just as the Smriti lays down the ‘ Bath * to follow immediately 
after 4 Study/ so also (does it lay down) another action, to follow after 
that (bathing), and another one after this last, (and so on). 1 has then 
as it would be absolutely necessary (for the sake of Investigation) to set* 
aside something that has been enjoined by the Smriti, it is only reasonable 
that we should set aside ‘ Bath ’ as it is the first to come up at the time* 
and as such the fittest for being set aside. 

99-100. Thus it is understood that the order of sequence based upon 
words , is set aside by the exigencies of the meaning . Or there being ** 
contradiction between the primary and the secondary, it is the secondary 
that is to be set aside. 

95.96 ( 1 ) The word, signifying study, m the injunction: “The Yeda should bo 
studied,” has been explained as implying the “ Comprehending 6f the meaning. (2) In. 

injunction *' xviter #fcudy one should bathe,” the word “ Bathe ” has been explained 
as implying the ‘ cessation of non-bathing and the other habits of the religions student*- 
(3) The word “ Atha” has been explained as implying the prohibition of one’s removal 
from the Teacher’s house. All these interpretations have been accepted simply on 
the ground of their leading to visible ends. 

SI-99 In Smritis, we have such injunctions as—“one should take a wife, after 
having bathed,” and “ when one has thus become a Householder, he should perform the 
Agnihotra,”—and so on, one after the other, leaving no time unoccupied, which could, 
serve for an Investigation into Duty, after the “ Bath.” Hence in order to carry on fch^ 
Investigation, which is distinctly laid down in the Yeda, it is absolutely necessary that 
we should set aside at least one action enjoined in the above Smritis. And as thd 
fittest time for investigation is just after the Study, we naturally seek to set aside that 
which the Smriti has laid down as following immediately after the study; and this is 
no other than the “ Bath.” Again it is only the learned that are entitled to the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices; and as no one can be said to be learned unless be has fully- 
mastered the nature of Duty, it becomes incumbent on ns to have finished the investi¬ 
gation into Duty, as also all ot>^" * -anches of learning, before the taking up of the 
house-holder’s life and its attends „ a ties. 

99.100 The immediate sequence of “ Bath ” to Study—which is laid down in the 
sentence “having studied, one should bathe”—is set aside by the immediate sequence 
of the Investigation, which is implied by the fact of its arising directly out of the Study- 
itself. That the order based upon words is set aside by that based upon the senee will 
he explained in the 5th Adhyaya. 

“Order” is the secondary factor in the meaning of words; hence.if we accept the* 
order based upon words, we set aside ‘study* (which has been explained as the* 
comprehension of the meaning of the Yeda), and which being the direct signification* 
is the primary factor of the word. Hence we must reject the order based upon mere 
word, and consequently set aside the immediate sequence of “ Bath.” 
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100- 101. By ‘ Bath ’ liere is meant tlie Return from the Teacher’s 
house’; (and it is this latter which) would be set aside, as being opposed 
{to Study and Investigation), and not the tasting of Honey (or Wine), <fcc. 

101- 102. Thus then we understand the Injunction to mean that 
“ Residing in the house of the Teacher, but not abstaining from * honey, 
meat, <fcc.’ (because these are not opposed to the desired Investigation), 
one is to investigate Duty.” 

102- 103. And so long as the (final) return from the Teacher’s House 
is not accomplished, there is no ‘Bath;’ because (the Bath) means (the 
cessation of) all (the habits of the religious student, including residence 
at the Teacher’s House). 

103- 104. And so long as one has not finally relinquished the 
Teacher’s House, he is not called a * Snataka ’; and so long too there can 
be no marriage; because marriage has been laid down only for the Snataka. 

104. The Smriti “ one is to bathe (after study) ” has been quoted 
(iu the Bhashya) after having been explained. 

105. And though the sentence “MS samavartishta ” (do not go 
away from the Teacher’s House) occurs (in the Bhashya), immediately 
after the quotation of the above Smriti in j unction,-r-yet as this is contrary 
to the Smriti, it is to be taken apart from that passage (Smriti). 

106. The preclusion (of Bath), that has been explained to be due to 
(implied by) the word “ Atha,” is here (in the Bhashya passage in 
question) shown to have a definite visible end (and it is not for an unseen 
super-physical result). 

107. The non-abstinence from meat, honey, <fcc., on this occasion (end 
of study) has been indicated by the Smriti; and as such it would not look 
well for the author of the aphorisms jfco tie prohibiting these (meat, <fcc.), 
for the sake of an unseen result only. 

108. Though after having once returned from the Teacher’s House 
(thus following the dictum of the Smriti directly), one could go there 
again, for the purpose of investigation ;—yet, this too (the former Return) 
could be (only explained as being) for the sake of an unseen result. 
Hence this explanation has not been touched upon here (in the Bhisliya). 

109. For one who lias had his ends fulfilled, the Return from the 
Teacher’s House is seen to have a perceptible result, and so has it been 
declared in the Smriti. And there could be no purpose in the Return of one 
who has not yet had his ends fulfilled (i.e., one who has not yet finished 
all that he had to do at the Teacher’s House). 


*0* That is to say the meaning of the Bhashya is that such alone can be the mean¬ 
ing of the Smriti Injunction. 

‘‘Unseen result **—Because, not being opposed to the investigation of Duty, 
abstinence therefrom could not have any visible end,—the only good being the unseen 
result proceeding from such abstinence. 

3 
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110. “The fact of Yedic study being the cause (of investigation) 
having been established by the word 4 Atha,’ which signifies 1 immediate 
sequence/—what is the use of the word * A tab * ? 

111. Though the word “ Atha ” has signified appropriateness (of 
investigation after Yedic study), yet without the word “Atah,” there 
could be no knowledge of the fact that “ that (Yedic study) alone is 
the caused 

112. In that case (in the absence of “Atah”), it (Yedic study) 
would become a qualification of the person ; and for the cause of invest! - 
gation, (we would have to postulate) some such thing as Ms desire for 
certain things , &c. 

113. 44 Study ” (as the only cause of investigation) may be regarded as 
•implied by the word “ A tab.” Because if such cause were not mentioned, 
the word “ Atha ” might be taken simply as a benedictory word. 

114. Or again, the word 4 Atah ’ may be interpreted only as preclud¬ 
ing the “ Bath ”: because for one who has fitted himself (for investigation) 
by a study of the Yeda, there can Be no idle staying (in the Teachers 
House.) 

(Mere ends the discussion of the signification of the words 4 Atha 9 
and 4 Atah). 7 


115-117. The desire, signified by the affix 4 San, f has for its object 
the knowledge which is nearest related to it (as occurring in the same word) ; 
so it belongs to the knowledge alone; and no injunction (or anything of the 
sort) is implied thereby. Of the root * Ishi* (in Icchd) tho object is 
the extraneous (as occurring in another word) 4 Duty, 9 or 4 that ’ ( Knowledge) , 
•or both. The affix 44 tumun ” signifies co-subjectivity (Le., the fact of 4 desire * 
and ‘knowledge’ having the same nominative) ; and the 4 lih ’ (in Icchet ) 

HO if « Anantaryopade$itvat ** is taken with “atah^abdena,” then the latter half 
would mean—“ what is the good of the word ‘Atah’ signifying mere immediate sequ¬ 
ence (which 4 has already been indicated by the word ‘ Atha ’) ” ? 

113 If we had no ‘ Atah/ the meaning of the Sutra would he—“ a person who has 
studied the Yeda is entitled to the Investigation of Duty ”; and as a canse of Investi¬ 
gation, we would have to postulate a desire for certain things, which could belong to a 
(Judra also, who would thus become entitled to the Investigation, and thence to Yedic 
study, which can never be allowable. 

U6-117 The Bhashya referred to in these Karikls is—“ Dbarmanjijnasituimc- 
ohefca.” “ It belonge, fyc .”— i.e M the part of the word ending in the affix ‘San* signi¬ 
fies only the desire for knowledge , and nob any sort of injunction, &c. The desiderative 
affix ‘ San* has for its object ' knowledge *; and the root ‘ ishi 1 has for its object either 
* Duty * or ‘ knowledge/ or Both. So there is no repetition or redundancy in “ jijnasittr- 
michchheta.” 

ft The second desire , —as an instance of Desire for Desire, we have, in 

ordinary experience* a longing for the desire for food, in the case of one who is afflicted 
by a want of appetite. 
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signifies injunction. Thus there being various objects (signified by the 
several words of the Bhashya), there is no repetition in it. 

The second desire in ( iccMt ) has been employed for the sake of the- 
accomplishment of the ‘desire’ mentioned in the aphorism. 

118. (obj.). “Because in the case of (the sense of the Dative being) 

for the sake or purpose af (tSdarthya ), it is the effect (the modification) 
with the Dative ending that is compounded with its material cause, 
as in the case of ‘ Yupadaru,’—therefore there can be no such compound in 
the present instance (as ‘Dharmaya jijnasa’).” 

110. (Rep.). The clause “ Sa hitasya” (in the Bhashya) signifies 

the breaking up of the compound into “ Dharmasya jijnasa ” (changing 
the Dative into the Genitive). And the mention of “ Dharmaya ” is only 
with a view to show that the Grenitive is in the sense of “for the sake or 
purpose of” 

120. (obj.). “If the particular relation (of for the sake of) be meant 
to be implied, then the Dative alone (and not the Genitive) would be 
correct; and if, on the other hand, only a general relation be meant to be 
implied, then why should there be any mention of 4 Tadarthya * ( being for 
the sake of) ” ? 

121. (Rep.). Though it is relation in general alorfe that is signified 
by the Genitive, yet it is the relation existing in a particular form that is 
here meant to be implied by the Bhashya. 

( Here ends the exposition of 4 Bharmajijnasa) .* 

122. The “semblance of means” will be found herein in the argu¬ 
ments used by the Purvapakshi.(the questioner or objector). 

122-123. The means of one thing applied to the case of another 
constitutes what is called the 44 Semblance of Means,”— e.g., the mention 
of the means of sacrifices as pertaining to the ends of man (e.g., non¬ 
hearing of evil spoken of himself), and those of the latter as pertaining 


118 In “Yupadaru” we have the compound consisting of “ Yupaya daruh ”—the 
wood for the purpose of the post,—because the wood is the material cause of the post 
In the case of “ Dharmaya jijnasa,” on the other hand, there is no such relation of 
cause and effect; therefore it is not proper to break up the compound “ Dharma-jijnasa ” 
in this manner. 

1*1 We do not mean that the Genitive implies “ tadarthya ” ; we take it to signify 
mere relation in general ; but as such a relation, without any specification, would be 
impossible, the Bhashya specifies the relation as that of i( tadarthya,” by means of the 
insertion of the Dative affix in “Dharmaya.” 

m.8S « ggshalakshana”—To the question—“ what is the definition of Duty ” ?—the 
Bhashya replies by declaring that the definition is given in the second aphorism; and 
whatever remains undefined there, is explained by “ £Jeshalakshana,” — a word that 
occurs in the first aphorism of the Third Adhyaya; but there we do nob find the 
explanation of all that we have yet to know about Duty. For this reason, the Vaitika 
takes the word 4 ‘ £J§shaIaksbana ” to mean the complete body of the aphorisms. 
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to the former. The Word “feshalakshuna ” (the remaining definition) 
refers to the complete treatise. 

124. “It is only what is known (to some people) that is capable of 
being known (by others ); while what is already known is not desired, (to 
be known). (On the other hand) what is not known (to the people) being 
incapable of being known, (it would not be desired) all the more ’^—there¬ 
fore (with a view to meet this difficulty) the Bhashya has thus declared: 

125. Duty is to be enquired into, on account of doubts (with regard 
to it), and also because of its leading to bliss. A thing with regard to 
which there were no doubts, or which did not lead to a (desirable) end, 
could never be enquired into. 

126. In tbe matter of tbe form, <fec., of Duty there are two questions 
(with regard to its) * Pram ana 9 (the means of knowing it) and 4 Rupa T 
(its proper form) ; and by means of these two, these preliminary questions 
are settled in this (1st) qnarter (of the 1st Adhyaya). 

127-28.* Even when the Veda has been proved to be the only means 
of knowing Duty,—with regard to the ascertainment of the meaning of 
Vedic passages, there is no agreement among learned people (lit. 4 people 
knowing many things on account of various (kinds of) doubts. Some say 
“this is the meaning/’—some: “not that, but this and it is also for 
the settlement of these (differences of opinion with regard to the meaning 
of Vedic passages) that the treatise, subsequent to this (1st Pida), has 
been composed. * 

Thn« ends Aphrrrism T of Adhyaya I, Fada i. 
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“ Duty is a purpose having Injunction for its sole authority 
(means of conceivability) ” (I-i-2). 

1. Duty in general having been established, its authority “ Injunc¬ 
tion ” is now explained; thence are its form, etc., known; and in this 
aphorism, it is the form that is described. 

2. Both are signified by a single aphorism, through direct significa¬ 
tion and implication ; the form of Duty having been mentioned (directly), 
its authority comes to be signified by implication . 

3. The affix becomes capable of Enjoining, only when supplied with 
all its requirements, in the shape of ‘ what ’ and the rest. Hence in this 
system the sentence which urges (to action) is called “Codana” (Injunc¬ 
tion). 


1 "Its proof of Injunction declaration, of Veda as the basis of Duty is 

in this form: * Duty has the Veda for its authority,—the Veda alone is its authority,— 
and the Veda is solely authoritative, it cannot be otherwise/ 

“Form Sfc” — i.e. } the form aud the special features of Duty. The form is 
explained in the following manner: The declaration of the authority points to the 
** Agnihotra ” Ac., as forming part of the authority—the Veda, as positively represent¬ 
ing “ Duty.” The particular feature is explained thus: The specification that Veda 
alone is the authority implies that the character of Duty belongs to “Agnihotra,” Ac , 
as forming part of the Veda, and not to the worshipping of the Caitya, Ac. 

8 “Both y, —i.e. } the Form and the Basis. The form of Duty having been declared 
to be that which oconrs in the Veda, this very fact implies that the Veda is the Basis 
or Authority of Duty. This Karika refers to the passage in the Bhashya, wherein it is 
declared that the two questions—“what is Duty—and what is its Basis”?—are 
answered by the present aphorism. 

* “ Codaniti Icriyayah pravartakam vacanamchuh.” —Bhashya. In connection 
with this, a question is raised whether the “ urging expression ” is the Affi-y (the 
Potential Imperative), or the Boot itself, or the sentence ? The karika accepts 

the last alternative. In all Injunctions, we req%e the following three factors—(1) 
What t —i.6., what is to be accomplished ; (2) By what ? — i,e. f by what means it is to- 
he accomplished; and (3) Howf—i.e by what prooess it is to he accomplished^ It is 
only when the Potential Imperative Affix is accompanied by all three that it is ahle to* 
urge a person to action ; but it is only by means of the complete sentence that the 
three requirements can be fulfilled. Hence the sentence is the one urging- agent j and 
as such, it is named ** Codana Injunction^. . , 
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4. tl That Injunction alone is the authority ” and ic Injunction is only 
authoritative ”—bo fell these facts having been ascertained with regard to 
Duty, (the author of the Bhashya) thinks it to be wanting in something, 
and hence he has slightly touched upon reasons, with regard to the aforesaid 
facts. 

5. Inasmuch as authoritative character is possible only to the Word, 
he has also pointed out the incapacity, with regard to such objects (as the 
past, etc.), of Sense-Perception and the rest, which is to be described here¬ 
after. 

6. Even with regard to purely non-existing objects, the Word brings 
about some conception. And consequently, in the absence of any discrep¬ 
ancy, authoritative character must be accepted to belong to it by its very 
nature. 

7. The Bhashya has explained the word “ Codana ” as signifying 
“ Word ” alone ; for no “ Injunction ” ever treats of the past <fcc. 

8. So long as “ Word” (in general) is not established by means of 
the preclusion of the operation of the senses and the rest,—how can there 
-he-any opportunity of (speaking of) a particular form of it P 

(The word) “Lakshana” may signify either cause in general^ 
or the instrumental cause , (of right notion). And as the instrumental cause 
(z.e,, if we accept this alternative) has been mentioned, either the word or 
the conception of the word , or the meaning of the word , or the comprehension 

4 “Codana hi bhiltam hhavishyantam #*c., . nanyat Ttincanendriyam ."— Bliashya. 

That Injunction alone, an d*&o thing else, is sufficient authority—such being the sense 
of the aphorism, the Bhashya quoted brings out arguments in support of this view; 
because a mere declaration of a theory was considered weak. These arguments are 
to be brought out in full detail in the following aphorisms. 

1 The passage “ bhiltam hhavishyantam &c.,” means that Codana can also treat 
of such objects; but, as a matter of fact, no Codana is ever found to be treating of 
the past; hence u Codana ” must be taken here as signifying “ word.” 

8 When the authority of Sense-Perception, &c., has been set aside, we are to 
prove the applicability of a particular form of authority (means of right notion)—in 
the shape of the “Word”—with regard to past and fnture objects, &c. But as yet we 
cannot assert this of Injunction, which Is only a particular form of “ Word.” And 
furtherj the assertion of applicability to past and future objects &c., refers to “ Word ” 
in general, and not to any particular form thereof. Thu3 then, the sense of the Bhashya 
comes to be this : Injunction is the authority for Duty; because authoritative character 
belongs to the * Word,’ as it has the capacity of producing conceptions even with regard 
to such objects as the past, future, &c., and Injunction too is only a particular form of 
the Word; therefore it is only reasonable that this should be the sole authority for 
Duty, which is super-sensuous. 

9-10 The Instrumental cause is optional, depending upon the speaker’s wish; hence 
the various alternatives of option are pointed out. 

“ If the preceding ones #*c.”—When either the Word, or its Conception, or it. 
Meaning, is accepted as the Instrumental Cause, then the result attained is the compre¬ 
hension of the meaning of the sentence ; and when this last is taken to ho the causes 
then the result is in the shape of Acceptance or Rejection. 
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of the meaning of the sentence. When the preceding ones are the means of 
right notion, then the character of the result belongs to the last. 

11. If the word “ Lakshana ” be taken as nsed in the sense of 
“ conception,” &c , then the mention of “ Codana ” would indicate its effect, 
and also the effect of that effect. 

12. If however (the word “ Lakshana ”) be taken as nsed in the sense 
of came in general, or in that of “Word” itself as the means (of right 
notion), then, in that case, the word “ Codana ” and “ Lakshana ” would 
be co-extensive in their direct signification. 

13. Later on we shall prove that the character of * Duty/ belongs to 
the Material, Action and Accessory (of the Sacrifice, collectively). And 
though these are amenable to Sense-perception, yet it is not in their 
ordinary form, that the character of Duty belongs to them. 

14. Because, of these, the capacity of bringing about auspicious 
results is cognised always through the Veda; and it is in this form (of 
being the means of auspicious results) that the character of Duty is said to 
belong to them. And as such Duty cannot be said to be amenable to 
Sen se-per cep tion. 

15. The mention (in tbe Rhasbya) of “Senses” is only a hint, in 

H “Its effeet” — i.e, 3 Conception, the effect of the Word; and the effect of the 
Conception, in the shape of the comprehension of the meaning of the sentence. This 
karika snpplies an answer to the following question : “If the word * lakshana* be nsed 
in the sense of something other than the Word— i.e in the sense of the Conception 
of the Word &c.,— how, then can it be co-extensire with ‘Codana,* which signifies 
* Word* ? ” The sense of the reply is that, in that case, ‘Codana 1 may he explained 
as. indirectly indicating— not the Word, hut—its effects &c. Ac., the aforesaid co-exten¬ 
siveness being explained per Indication. 

This explanation is in accordance with the view that ^a Sentence constitutes 
the ‘ Codana *—as declared in the Bhashya. As a matter of fact however, in all cases, 
the co-ex tensiveness is through direct denotation. For “ Codana” has been explained 
as ‘ that whereby anything is conceived of; * and, in the same manner, we can explain 
“ Codana ” as ‘ that whereby a person is urged* ; and this would come directly to mean 
“ Conception,** &c. ; as has been pointed out elsewhere: “ Codana is that word, by 
means of which one has the wish 1 may I exert ’; or it may be the notion which leads 
to such exertion.” 

I s “Material/* &c., will be described, as “Duty,** in the Bhashya, beginning with 
“ya eva tyreyaskarah” and these are certainly visible to the senses ; as such, it is 
not proper to restrict “ Duty** to Injunctions alone. But the fact is that it is nothin 
their perceptible forms that these have been described as “ Duty.*’ 

15 This karika and the next, anticipate the following objection: “ The Bhashya 
only precludes the applicability of the senses ; and hence it cannot be taken as restrict¬ 
ing Duty to Codana alone; because apart from Sense-perception, we have still got the 
agencies of Inference &c. 7> The first solution of this difficulty is that the mention of 
“ senses ** is only a hint; it includes all other agencies of knowledge—Inference and 
the rest. The second solution is that “ nanyat kmca” may be construed with the 
preceding sentence,—the meaning, in that case, being that “objects, past, future, &c., 
can be comprehended by means of Codana, and by nothing else .” 
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the manner of the author of the aphorisms. Or we may disjoin 44 Kanyafc* 
kinca ” from what follows,—the meaning of the passage thereby becoming 
generalised. 

16. And in order to establish the incapacity (of all other Means of 
Knowledge), there is a mention of 44 Senses.” Or “ Kinca ” may be taken by 
itself—as signifying a question as to the reason (of the previous assertion)* 

17. Though Inference has its applicability to objects enunciated 
above ( i.e past, &c.), yet without the comprehension of relation, Inference 
itself is not possible. 

18. In tbe case of Duty, however, there is no comprehension of the 
relation of any mark with either the generic or the specific (forms of 
Duty),—by which it could have been amenable to Inference. 

19. 44 But the 4 Word’ too cannot function, without a comprehension 
of relation.” Yes, (that is the case with) the term ; hut 4 Duty ’ is denoted, 
not by tbe Term, but by a sentence . 

20. The non-expressive character of tbe sentence, as also the fact of 
the meaning of a sentence being based upon the meanings of words in¬ 
dependently of any relation, will be established later on. 

21. “ Inasmuch as the' eternal* ty, &c., of the Yeda have not yet been 
fully established, the Bhashya admits it to be non-eternal, and thence 
brings forward tbe inauthentic character of the Yeda, as being due to the 
preclusion, in its case, of the authority of a speaker.” 

16 The Bhashya being explained as “ nothing else is capable j why is it so ? 
Because of the incapability of the senses,’ 1 —the incapability of the “senses” implying 
also that of Inference and the rest; as these too are based upon Sense-perception. 

17 Inference can treat of objects, past, future, unseen, &c.; but still it depends 
upon the comprehension of a cert*-*-"* ration expressed in the Major Premiss, which 
stands in need of sense mrency. 

18 We know of no mark or characterestic, bearing any relation, either with the 
generic form of Duty, as such, or with its specific form, as “ Agnihotra,” &c. And a 
comprehension of such relation (of the mark or the Middle Term with the Major Term, 
which, in the present instance, is *• Duty ”) is necessary in the Inferential process ; 
hence Duty cannot he said to be amenable to Inference 

M This Karika anticipates the objection that “ the comprehension of the meaning 
of a sentence also depends upon the cognition of certain relations; and hence * Duty * 
also cannot he expressed by the Sentence.” The sense of the reply as embodied in the 
Karika, is that such an objection would hare been real, if we had attributed expressive¬ 
ness to the ‘Sentence j* but, as we shall show later on, oio such expressive agency 
resides in the sentence,—all such agency residing in the meanings of words (making 
up the sentence), independently of any relations. All this will he explained in the 
“ Tadbhutadhikarana.” (I-i-25 et seq.j. 

81 Now begins the consideration of the Bhashya passage: “ Nanvatatliabhii- 
tamapyartham vrfiyat codana, yaihd yatkincana l auk ik am varan am nady astir e panca 
phalanx santUi tathyamapi bhavati vitathyamapi bhavati” And against this it is urged 
that it was not proper for the Bhashya to raise this question; inasmuch the 
ordinary assertion quoted as an instance can never reasonably be brought forward in 
condemnation of Chodaua, which is eternal and faultless. The explanation given by 
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22. 44 It is always an object perceived by other means of knowledge, 

that is got at by the Word; and like 4 memory/ no authority can belong 
to it by itself.” 

28. “ Even in the absence of the perception of an object by one’s self, 

it is only proper that there should be an idea based upon trustworthy 
assertion, because it is an assertion of a person, who is believed to have 
perceived the object.” 

2d. 44 Without some sort of Perception, <fec.,—either of one s self or of 

another person,—a 44 word ” has never' been found to be true. So the same 
may be the case with 44 Injunction,” also.” 

25. 44 Thus then, as even when producing a conception (t e., mental 
representation). Fancy, &c., are no authorities by themselves, so we may 
apply the same x-ule to the case of Veda also.” 

26. 44 All Injunctions treating of Heaven, Sacrifices, <fec., are false, 
because their objects are not supported by Sense-Perception, <fcc., like such 
assertions of Buddha and o there.” 

27. 44 Or agaiu, because they are not composed by a trustworthy 
person,—like the assertions of children and intoxicated people. Or, the 
authoritativeuess of the Veda may be set aside, by reason of its eternalifcy, 
like that of Akasa.” 

28. 44 And again, all Injunctions depend for their authority upon some 
human being ; or else, by themselves, these could not be authoritative,— 
because they are sentences,—like the assertions of ordinary people.” 

the Karika is that ordinary people, not knowing the eternal character of Chodana, 
might relegate it to the position of common assertions of human origin, and as such 
would come to apply to it the rules and restrictions of ordinary speech. Under the 
circumstances, it was only proper to bring forward the objection in the Bhashya; 
especially as the eternal character of the Veda has not yet been established.. The Karika 
also considers another alternativet granted that Chodana is eternal; even then, it 
would cease to.be authoritative, because the authority of the speaker—whose veracity 
is the only ground for the authority of an assertion—is precluded from this case, 
which is held to be free from all human agency; with this view 44 more so ” has 
been added. 

S4 Because Injunction is not said to be based upon Sense-perception. 

So By merely giving rise to some conception, the Veda cannot be said to be 
authoritative; because Fancy also gives rise to certain conceptions ; but it can never 
be said to have any authority ; and is never believed to be true. 44 By themselves ”— 
i.e.y devoid of any support in Sense-perception, &c. 

26 This Karika brings forward a syllogsim in the formal style: u Such asser¬ 
tions ”—“ such ” is added in view of the fact that the declarations of Buddha also are 
found to he true in certain places. “ Such **—not t supported by Sense-perception, <fcc. 

The first half of the Karika is a syllogsim ; but the conclusion is the same 
as that of the preceding argument. The second half presents the foliow'ag syllogism : 
“ Veda is unauthoritative, because it is eternal, like Akasa.” 

*8 The sense of the first half is that all Injunctions owing their authority to 
the persons from whom they proceed,—and there being no Buch person in the case of 
the Veda—the Veda cau have no authority. 

4 
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29. “Or, the &nthoritafciveness of all Words should be accepted as 
depending upon c man *;—because of its being connected with Words, just 
as unauthoritatsiveness also (depends upon man).” 

30. “If the speaker’s character be no ground of the authoritativeness 
of: Words,—then how can their unauthoritativeness (untrustworthiness) be 
-attributed to liis faults ” ? 

31. “Under these circumstances, whether there be a buraan agent or 
not, the authoritativeness of the Veda is hard to he got at; and it is 
with this in view that the Bhashya has brought forward the objection 
beginning with ‘Nana.* ” 

32. “The contradiction, here, applies to the assertion of Buddha also ; 
because from this latter also conceptions do arise. Hence the reply (to the 
above objections given in the Bhashya) is a fallacious or futile one.” 

33. With regard to all conceptions, you must consider the following 
•question : “Is the authoritativeness or unnuthoritativeness (of any concep¬ 
tion) due to itself or to something else ” ? 

34. Because those that are by themselves false cannot by any means 
be proved to be true. Some people attribute both (anthoritativeness and 
its -contrary) to (the conception) itself. Others attribute them to the 
proved excellences or discrepancies of its origin. 

35. Both cannot be due to (the conception) itself, because the two are 
mutually con tradictoiy,—nor can both be due to something else, because 
in this latter case, there would be no definiteness in the conception. 


& In reply to the above objections, the Bhashya has : “ It is a mere contradic¬ 
tion that you are asserting—that it * declares * and then 1 falsely/ ” The Karika 
objects to this reply, the sense of this objection being this: The meaning of the 
Bhashya is that anything that is uttered, and duly gives rise to a conception, can 
never be false. But, says the Karika, the assertion's of Buddha also are found to 
give rise to certain conceptions; and as such, these would come to be authoritative; 
thus the Bhashya fails to establish the sole infallibility of the Veda alone,—the only 
fact that it sought to prove. 

82 This Karika serves as an introduction to the reply to the objection urged in 
the last Karika. The questions in all these issnes are in the following forms : (1). Is 
the authority or otherwise of the conception due to itself ? (2) Are both of these due 

to the excellences and discrepancies of the source of the conception? (3) Is authority 
dae to itself, and the contrary to extraneous causes ? (4) Is unauthoritativeness due to 
itself, and the contrary to extraneous causes ? 

2* In the second view, the excellence of the source proves the authority of 
the conception and the discrepancy in the source proves its unauthoritativeness. 

85 The meaning of the first half of the Karika is that the faculties of authoritu- 
tiveness and its contrary are mutually contradictory; and as such, cannot belong to 
one and the same object. The second half means that if both be held to be due to proved 
excellences and defects in the cause, then a conception having arisen, so long as snch 
excellences or discrepancies have not been ascertained, the conception cannot be 
accepted as authoritative or otherwise,—thereby being without any definite character, 
wl.ich is an impossibility. 
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36. How can it be possible that any one thing, independently of all 
extraneous agency, should have contradictory characters ? And when 
devoid of both these characters, of what form could the conception be ? 

37. If “ non-contradictoriness ” were possible with regard to different 
conceptions;—even then, if nothing else isr taken into consideration, it 
cannot be ascertained which is which, and where. 

38. “ Therefore for those that hold the- unauthoritativeness of 
conceptions to be natural (t.e., due to themselves), authoritativeness must 
depend upon something else.” 

38-3$. “ In this connection, the following rule is laid down: 

* unauthoritativeness, being a negative factor, can never be due to the 
discrepancies of the cause; whereas* authoritativeness, being a positive 
entity, is always based upon the excellences thereof (i.e., of the cause.) * ” 

40. “ If authoritativeness were inherent or natural (in conceptions) 
and its absence artificial (i.e., extraneous, to be determined by something 
else) then Dream-cognitions would be authoritative, self-supported; for 
what is there to* refute this ” P 

41. “In my theory, however, there can be no authoritatiVeness, in the 
absence of a particular cause ; and consequently there is no chance of the 
absurdity of a negative factor (unauthoritativeness) having a cause, in the 
shape of the said? discrepancies.” 

42. “The excellences of the Sense-organ, <$ec., alone can be said to 
be the cause (of authoritativeness); but the authority of these is denied, 
for two reasons; (1) the occasional disorder of the* organs of Perception, 
and (2) the occasional absenee* (as during dreams) either of the organs 
themselves, or of their capabilities.” 

43s “ It is on account of this fact that you have the*mistaken idea 

86 The first half of this is in reference to the view expressed in the first Half of 
the lust Karlka; and the second half refers to its second half. 

81 That is, though one and the same conception cannot'be both, yet the double 
character can be explained as referring to different conceptions, whereby the contra¬ 
diction ceases. This cannot be; because, even then, if no extraneous influence is 
accepted, how could it be ascertained which conoeption is authoritative and which not, 
and also in what place it is one or the other. 

4° Conceptions being by themselves authoritative, even dream-cognitions would 
become authoritative, as these are also conceptions ; nor can their unauthoritativeness 
be said to be due to discrepancies; since, as a negative entity, it* cannot but be natural, 
as shown above. 

*1 Authoritativeness being due to a particular cause, and unauthoritativeness 
being natural to a conception,—dream-cognitions would be unaufchoritatiye by 
themselves, until there appears some extraneous cause which lends authority to them. 

42 The sense-organs being the cause of the autliorifcativeness of conceptions, 
—these being inactive during dream, dream-consciousness can have no authority. 
“ It ”—i.e., such cause. 

48 Because, as shown above, the falsity (or unauthoritativeness) of a conception 
is duo bo the absence of the excellences of the source of authority ; aud you mistake such 
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that * the cognih'on of falsity is due to discrepancies (in the cause)/ 

(As a matter of fact) the invariable concomitance * of discrepancies leads 
to (a cognition of) the absence of excellences; and this absence establishes 
the nnauthoritntiveness of the conception.” 

44. “ Therefore the purity of t he cause must be admitted to be the 
means of the anthoritativenessof a conception ; while nnauthoritativeness, 
being natural, can only be indicated by the absence of such parity.” 

45. u Through Invariable ‘ Concomitance 9 and 4 Logical Difference * 
also, nnauthoritativeness cannot be said to result from any discrepancy (in 
the cause) : inasmuch as this (discrepancy) is not found to exist in the 
case of a non-perception tliat is due to the absence of the cause (of 
perception).” 

46. 44 Therefore, inasmuch as there is no human agency,—or even 
if there is any such, because of the impossibility of any purity belonging 
to it,—there can be no locus standi for the Injunction ; and hence an 
authoritative character cannot rightly be said to belong to it.” 

47. [Replvj Xon must understand that authoritytiveness is inherent 
in all Means of Right potion. For a faculty, by itself non-existing, 
cannot possibly be brought into existence by any other agency; 

48. since it is only for the sake of its birth (origination) that a 
positive entity requires a cause. And when it has once been born (acquired 
an existence), its application to its various effects proceeds naturally out of 
itself. 

49-51. If even on the birth (appearance) of conception, the object 
thereof be not comprehended, until the purity of its cause has been 
ascertained by other means ; then in all cases we should have to wait for 
the production of another- conception from a new source; for until its 
parity has been ascertained, the conception would be equal to nothing 
(i.e.j false). And this second conception too, would be true only on* the 

mbsence to be the presence of discrepancies. The absence of excellence leads to the 
cognition of the negation of authority, which is natural. 

44 Indicated by the absence of purity in the cause. 

45 Unauthor!tativen ess is of three kinds : Doubt, Misconception and Non-concep¬ 
tion. Some people construe the Karika thus: Ajndne dophavyatireke'pi apramanyanwa- 
ydt 7 ia dosho nimittam —“ Because in the case of Non-conception, even in the ‘absence * 
of any discrepancy, we tin d the ‘ presence 5 of nnauthoritativeness,—therefore discre¬ 
pancy cannot be said to be the cause of nnauthoritativeness.” 

With this begins the refutation of the above arguments, and the establishment 
of the standard Mimansaka theory. 

49-51 If even a rightly-produced conception should be made to depend upon the 
ascertainment of the excellences of its cause, for the purpose of denoting its object,— 
then, fcr the ascertainment of such excellences too, we wonld need another conception, 
which would be due to something’ other than the aforesaid cause? and so on we wonld 
have to proceed ad infinitum. This Karika proves the propriety of the Bhasliya : 
“ Vipratishiddamidamuchyate bravitf vita.thanch.eti; ” for a conception that denotes some¬ 
thing is self-evident ; and as such, c'anuot be false. 
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ascertainment of the purity of its cause ; and so on and on, there would 
he no limit (to conceptions upon conceptions). 

52. In case, however, authoritativeness be accepted to he due to (the 
conception) itself, nothing else is wanted (for its cognition). Because 
in the absence of any cognition of discrepancies, falsity (unauthoritative- 
ness) becomes precluded by itself ( i.e without the help of any extraneous 
Means). 

53. Therefore the authoritative character of a conception, cognised 
through the mere fact of its having the character of “cognition,” can 
be set aside only by the contrary nature of its object, or by the recognition 
of discrepancies in its cause. 

54. Unauthoritafciveness is three-fold,— as being due to Falsity, Non¬ 
perception, and Doubt. Fiom among these, two (Falsity and Doubt) 
being positive entities, are brought about by discrepancies in the cause. 

55. In the case of Non-perception, however, we do not admit the 
action of such discrepancies. Because for us all non-perception is due to 
the absence of cause,—just as you have asserted. 

56. The fact of mere Unnut ho ritativeness being due to discrepancies 
doep not lead to any regressus ad infinitum , as is found to be the case with 
the theory of the cognition of excellences (being the cause of authorita¬ 
tiveness),—for ns who hold the doctrine of “ Self-evidence.” 

57. Unauthoritativeness (falsity) is got at directly through the 

The truthful character of a conception is set a«ide, (1) when the object denoted 
thereby is subsequently found to be of a character contrary to that formerly conceived 
o F ,— e.g.y in the typical case of mistaking the rope for a serpent, when it is found, on 
examination, that it is a rope, the previous conception of the serpent is set aside; and 
(2j by the recognition of a certain discrepancy in the cause— e.g., one suffering from 
Janndice, thinks the conch-shell to be yellow; but aB soon he recognises the disorder 
in his eyes, he attributes the notion of yellowness to the disorder, and accepts the 
conch-shell as white, thereby setting aside his previous conception. 

This is aimed against the argument urged above in Karika 38-39. 

‘‘Absence of the canse” (of cognition). 

w “ For us who hold the doctrine of self-evidence ’* may be construed as being the 
cause of the absence of any regressus ad infinitum. It is only when one thing is made 
to depend upon another of the same kind, that we have a regressus ad infinitum. Con¬ 
sequently if we made unantlioritativenoxs depend upon another unaubhoritntive object, 
(as in the theory explained above, authority is made to depend upon another authorita¬ 
tive thing), then alone could we land ourselves in the regressus ad infinitum. But, as a 
matter of fact, we explain unauthoritativeness as being clue to discrepancies (the 
contrary character of the object of conception), which is authoritative, (as based upon 
Sense-perception); and as such this latter comes to be self-evident; and here the 
matter rests, and we are saved the necessity of assuming conceptions over conceptions 
ad infin. 

W Here is the conception of a snake with regard to the rope. Now this conception 
is set aside directly by another conception in the form, “ this is a piece of rope” (which 
is contrary to the previous character of the conception). And undoubtedly one could 
never have the latter conception until the former had been aside. 
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u Cognition (of its contradictory).” For, so long as the former is not set 
aside, the subsequent cognition (of its contradictory) cannot be produced. 

58. Though the cognition of the discrepancy of the cause is known 
to refer to a different object (f.e., not the object which is the effect of the 
cause), yet we have co-objectivity (of the two cognitions) as being implied 
thereby; and hence we have the preclusion of the former,—as in the case 
of the “ milking-pot.” 

59. But this rule applies only to those cases in which (with regard to 
the second conception) there is neither cognition of any discrepancy, npr 
any contradictory conception. In those cases, however, in which we have 
any of these two factors, the second conception becoming false, the first 
comes to be true. 

60. But in that case too, the authoritativeness is due to the concep¬ 
tion itself, in the absence of any cognition of discrepancies. And in a case 
where there is no such cognition of discrepancies, there is no reasonable 
ground for doubt. 

61. Thus (in this manner) we do not stand in need of postulating 
more than three or four conceptions. And it is for this reason that we 
hold to the doctrine of “ Self-evidence.” 

62-63. As a rule, the chance of discrepancies in an Assertion, depends 
upon the speaker ; and in certain places the absence thereof (t.e., of discre¬ 
pancies) is dae to its having a faultless speaker; because the discrepancies, 
removed by his good qualities, cannot possibly attach to his word. Or 

68 There is a general rule for performing a certain rite by means- of a certain 
vessel; but in a particular case, there is a special rule, whereby, in that special case, 
the rite is performed by means of another vessel; and here both the rules are accepted 
as being coextensive in their scope, as having the common purpose of laying down a 
vessel for the same rite. In the same manner, in the case of the cognition of yellowness 
with reference to the conch-shell,—though the preceding cognition of such yellowness 
has for its object the yellowness of the conch, and the subsequent cognition of the bile 
in the eyes (the cause of perception having the discrepancy of being jaundice) has for 
its object, the bile in the eye,—yet, in this latter case also, we must admit of a co- 
extensiveness of the scope of the two cognitions, as implied by their meanings. The 
cognition of yellowness leads to the cognition of the bile ; and this bile, being the cause 
of the perception of yellowness in white, is found to exist in the eye, and thereby leads 
to the conclusion that its effect—the perception of yellowness — is wrong; and this 
conclusion, of the idea of yellowness being a mistaken one, contradicts the former con¬ 
ception—of yellowness in the conch-shell; and hence this latter is set aside. The- 
implied meaning of the second conception is that “ there is bile in the eyes, and the 
presence of this bile has given rise to the mistaken notion of yellowness in the conch- 
shell. 

The second half guards against the following argument: “as the first concep¬ 
tion is set aside by the second, and this by the third; so, on and on we might go, and 
find every conception set aside by the one following it.” The sense of the Karika is 
that it is only the recognition of discrepancies in the means of the conception that sets 
aside the conception. Hence, when we do not come across any such discrepancy we 
cannot reasonably doubt the correctness of the conception. 
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again, in the absence of any speaker, there could be no discrepancies, as 
these would have no substratum (to inhere in). 

64 In (truthful) human (speech) we find two (factors)— absence of 
discrepancies, and {'presence of) excellence ; and we have already explained 
that authoritativeness cannot be due to excellence. 

65-66. Therefore excellences must be held to help only in the removal 
of discrepancies; and from the absence of these latter (discrepancies), 
proceeds the absence of the two kinds of unauthoritativeness; and thus the 
fact of (authoritativeness) being inherent in Words remains untouched. 
And inasmuch as the Word gives rise to a conception, its authoritativeness 
is secured. 

66. “ If the absence of discrepancies be held to result from excel¬ 
lences, then there is the same regressus ad infinitum (that you urged 
against ns). ,, 

67. (Nob so): because at that time ( i.e ., at the time of the conception 
of the absence of discrepancies), we do not admit of any active functioning 
of the excellences, though they continue to be recognised all the same; - 
because in the conception of the absence of discrepancies they help by their 
mere presence. 

68. Then too, in the case of the Veda, the assertion of freedom from 
reproach is very easy to put forward, because there is no speaker in this 
case ; and for this reason the unauthoritativeness of the Veda can never 
even be imagined. 

69. Thus then the authoritativeness of the Veda being independent 
of a speaker, your adoration of its Author is entirely out of place. For, 
such adoration could be possible only if you assume the Veda to be devoid 
of authority. 

70. Hence the mere fact of the Veda not having been composed by 
an authoritative author, ceases to be a discrepancy. Of the syllogistic 


66-W “Two hinds “Contradictory Conception** and “Doubt/*—“Non-con¬ 
ception ” being out of the question in a case of ** Conception/* 

67 Of the cognition of excellence were the cause of the ascertainment of 
authoritativeness, then even this conception would stand in need of another, for its 
confirmation,—and so on ad. injin but as a matter of fact, excellences help the ascertain¬ 
ment of the absence of discrepancies only by means of their presence, which serves to 
suppress the discrepancies ; and these are not able to weaken the confirmed anthorita- 
tiveness of the conception. 

69 The latter half is read by some MSS. as “ Kalpyen-atmdrthata bkavet ** (“then 
the assumption of such would lead to the fault of self-dependence— Petitio Principii ”) ; 
and the meaning of this is that it is only if the Naiyayika hold the theory of the 
unauthoritativeness of the Veda itself that he would require a shelter in its infallible 
author, whom he assumes. But then, this Infallible Author too would depend upon the 
Veda, for a proof of His existence ; and the infallibility of the Veda resting upon the 
infallibility of such an Author,—the reasoning would become a case of arguing in a 
circle* 
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arguments urged against its, we shall lay down cotmier-arguments here 
after. * ' 

71. It is only human speech that depends for its authority upoi 
another Means of Right Knowledge; and hence in the absence of the latter 
the former becomes faulty; but the other ( i.e Vedic sentence) can nevei 
be so v (on that ground). 

72. Thus then, the very fact of the incompatibility of the Yeda witl 
other Means of Right ^Notion, constitutes its authoritativeness; for if it weri 
not so incompatible, it would only be subsidiary (to such other means). 

73. Iu the case of the authoritativeness of other Means of Right Notioi 
also, the reason does not lie in their compatibility (with other Means oj 
Knowledge); because more than one (Means of Knowledge), when treating 
of the same object, become optional alternatives; and hence the conceptior 
of that object can be due to only one of these (and the other ceases tc 
oe of any use). 

74. The subsequent Means of Knowledge could only serve to specifv 
the conception of an object, only in a case where the preceding Means has 
failed to rightly ascertain its nature. 

75. If the authoritativeness of the subsequent (Means of Knowledge] 
were to depend upon the preceding one, then we would require one such 
means for (the sake of the authoritativeness of) every Means of Knowledge \ 
and as such we would never come to an end. 

76- 77. If you should admit of an inherent authoritative ness (self¬ 
evidence) in any one of these, then to what special cause is due your repug¬ 
nance to (such inherent authoritativeness belonging to) the very first con¬ 
ception ? And again, if mere non-support of other Means of Knowledge 
were the sole ground for unautlioritativeness, then a perception by the ear 
would have to be considered false on the ground of its not being supported 
by occular perception. 

77- 78. If it be urged that “one perception of the ear could be sup¬ 
ported by another perception of the same sense,”—then iu the Veda also, 
there would be conceptions, by the hundred, closely following upon its utter¬ 
ance (aud these would support one another). In both of these (i.e., the 


TO “ Subsidiary ”—to the conceptions otherwise obtained, and not, in themselves 
the means of any right notions. 

TO Hence authoritativeness cannot be due to the compatibility of the means; it i% 
iu he rent in the conception itself. 

TO When, even in your own theory, you find it necessary to postulate the self¬ 
evidence of a certain conception in the end, in order to avoid a regressm»ad infinitum 
why should you not postulate such inherent authoritativeness in the very first concep¬ 
tion and thereby avoid the necessity of postulating many intermediate conceptions ? 

18 In the Veda, by frequent repetition, the conception got at iu the first reading 
may be taken to be the basis of the authoritativeness of that obtained in the second 
leading, and so on, the Veda would finally come to ro3t upon itself, as its authority. 
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perception of the ear, ns well as the conception derived from the Yeda) there 
is no conception produced from any foreign means (o£ conception). 

79. Just‘as (in the case of the ear-perception) the ground of support 
may be ascertained to be another perception by the same sense* so too we 
may postulate a similar support in the case of the Yeda also. 

80. Therefore the conception that has been firmly (and fully) brought 
about, and does* not stand in need of any support of other conceptions* 
must be accepted" to be (truly) authoritative. 

81. Nor is. the authoritativeness of u Word,’’ <fec., capable of being 
proved by Inference; so that all conception is saved from any dependence 
upon other means of conception. 

82. (Obj.): “ But Sense-Perception and the rest are not comprehended 
as that 4 these are authoritative *; nor is it possible to carry on any business 
by means of such perceptions, when they are not comprehended as such.” 

83. (Reply): Even prior to comprehension, the Means of Right Notion 
had an independent existence of their otvn ( and they come to be compre¬ 
hended subset uently (as such), through other cognitions. 

84. *$P nefore the fact of its being ^comprehended as such, does not 
in any way ht^p the authoritativeness (of the Means of Right Notion) ; 
because the idea blithe object is got at through the'former alone. 

85. Even th^^u^r^uthoritative Mean's / wc/uld, by itself, lead to the 
conception of its object^&ds^^ts function/could not cease unless its 
falsity were ascertained py other means. 

86. The falsity of an object is not, like its truthfulness, perceived by 


81 If it were to be proved by Inference, then that Inference would require another 
Inference, in order to prove the instance cited therein,' and so on ad infini . 

88 All business with such means is performed by their mere existence, even before 
they have been recognised as such means. 

8* The sense of the latter half is thus explained in the Kyayaratnnkara: “ We 
do not mean to say that anthoritativeness is perceived on account of its connection with 
the conception; all we mean is that the anthoritativeness of a conception lies in its 
conformity with the real state of things; because upon such conformity depends the 
application of the words ‘authoritative* and ‘ Idea* with regard to a conception. And 
this real state of things is perceived by itself, through the unknown conception j and 
there is no use of any other means of cognition.” 

85 Even the unanthoritative means do not, by themselves, advertise their false 
character; in fact, they also lead to the right conception of the object in their own 
way. The idea of silver really perceives the shell to be a piece of silver. Thus too, 
an unanthoritative means, by itself, signifies its own authoritative character and leads 
men to act accordingly—the man taking up the shell, as a piece of silver. It is for the 
detection of its unauthoritativeness and for preventing people from acting in accordance 
with it, that is need of another means; consequently the unauthoritativeness of a con¬ 
ception can never be inherent j as it is always arrived at by extraneous means; e.g.> 
in the above instance, on close examination by the eye, the real character of the shell 
is detected, and the man throws it away. 

88 This is levelled against the objection that the unauthoritativeness of the Yeda 
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its very first conception. For the recognition of unauthoritativetiess, the 
only cause is one’s consciousness of the falsity of its subject itself, or of the 
faultiness of the cause thereof. 

87. Thereby alone is falsity (of a conception) established; and by no 
other means. And the truthfulness (or author!tativeness of a conception) 
is proved to belong to the state of its birth (i,e., is natural or inherent 
in it). 

88. Therefore even in cases where falsity is proved by other means, 
these two (causes of falsity) should be noted, and not only certain points of 
similarity (with another false idea), 

89. For one who would prove the inauthenticity of the Veda by 
means of Inference, who - could avoid the preclusion (of Inference) on the 
strength of the conceptions derived from the Veda P 

90. If it be urged that u Inference is not to be thus set aside, because 
of the inauthenticity of the Veda,” then there results (the fault of) “ Reci¬ 
procity ” (or mutual dependence) ;\ because apart from Inference you have 
got no other means whereby to set aside the Veda. 

91. And the mere non-perception of an object by other means of 
knowledge does not prove the negation of an object— e.g taste, <fcc. 
Because with these, it is a rule that their perception is due to the tongue, 
&c. 

92. If it be urged that u the perception of an object is due to the 
consciousness of one Sense, or means of conception,” then the same may be 
said to be the case with Duty also. 

92*93. Even when there are (correct) conceptions produced from the 
Veda, if you assert that u (the authenticity of the Veda) is not proved to 
me,” such assertion can only be due to malignity,—and as such it is not 
proper for truthful people. And certainly there can be no inauthenticity 

might also, in ! ihe same manner, be arrived at through extraneous mean h—e.g., thej 
series oi inferential arguments brought forward above, iu Karikas 26 et. seqJ 

88 “Similarity with another , —as has been done in the arguments brought 

forward against the authoritative character of the Veda. 

80 You depend upon Inference for setting aside the Veda; and also for proving 
the falsity of the Veda; and it is only after this falsity has been proved that your 
Inference can have any force. 

81 Because a certain conception is not supported ny more than one means, that 
fact alone cannot prove its falsity. We do not mean to say that we do not accept 
Inference;, and yet, in the absence of any other means of setting aside the authority 
6E the Veda, we do not accept the preclusion of the Veda. All that we mean is that 
we can admit of no Inference that goes against the Veda. 

. 88-98 The meaning of these Karikas is thus explained in the Nyayaratnakara: 

The authority of the Veda has been proved to us; and hence we can never prove any 
fact that is distinctly deniecl in the Veda; and thus Inference comes to be set aside 
by”the denial contained in the Veda/ 1 And the present Karika urges that it is not 
proper for the opponent to deny the authority of the Veda, when he can have certain 
uumistaken and correct ideas through it. 
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simply on account of (your) malignity, or on account of the fact of its not 
conforming (with your own views). 

94. Nor can authenticity be proved merely by one’s own wish or 
command. For no one asserts the non-perceptibility of the pain due to 
fire-burn (which is not desired). 

95. Nor can any desirable conception be authentic (simply because it 
is desirable). 

95-96. Therefore like light, Veda being common to all persons, it is 
not proper to dispute its authenticity. The difference (of the Veda) from 
the assertions of Buddha, &c., will be pointed out hereafter. On account 
of the imperfections of human agency there is every chance of the latter 
being open to contradiction, 

97. While in the case qf the Veda, the fact of its not being due 
to human agency, serves to establish its authenticity. 

97- 98. If the Veda were of human origin, then those that would 
declare it to be true, as also those that would declare it to be false, would 
have to postulate, without any grounds, its author, his excellences and 
defects, and its acceptance by great men, <fcc., &c. 

98- 99. By the Mlmansakas, on the other hand, now, as always, 
nothing is postulated, besides what is directly visible (i.e,, the Veda alone 
by Itself). 

99-101. Thns lias the Bhashya set aside (all chance of) mis¬ 
conception and doubt with regard to such a Veda, when it is found to be 
giving rise to (true) concep tions. And the assumption of a faulty origin 
of the Veda will also he set aside later on. Further, on account of the 
absence of human agency, there is not the least chance of the existence of 
these (Misconception and Doubt) being ever thought of (in connection 
with the Veda). 

95-98 if the production of cognition be the sole ground for authority, then tho 
scriptures of the Buddha would also come to be authoritative. But it is not so; tho 
case of these is different from that of the Veda in many respects— e.g., in point of their 
origin. The Buddhistic scriptures have their source in human agency; and as no 
human agency is perfect, there is every chance of there being imperfections in those 
scriptures, which, for this reason, could be safely contradicted. It would require a 
deal of ingenuity and equivocal reasoning to establish the indisputable perfection of 
human agencies, and thence that of the Buddhistic scriptures. 

97-98 “ Acceptance by great men ”—The supporters of the Veda would refer this to 
the Veda, in order to prove its authoritative character. Its opponent, on the other 
hand, would refer thp same fact to the support of his own scriptures, and thereby 
establish the unanthoritative character of all other scriptures, the Veda included. 

99-101 if the opponents of the Veda—which has been proved to be eternal and 
faultless—declare its unanthoritative character to be in the shape of Misconception or 
Doubt, then, we reply that all chance of Misconception and Doubt, with regard to the 
Veda, has been set aside by the Bhashya. 

“ Faulty origin ”—any douht as to the existence of discrepancies leads to doubts 
with regard to its authoritative character; and when the existence of such discre- 
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101- 102. Such being the case, falsity must always depend upon the 
non-producfcibilifcy of conceptions; and this is the contradiction urged in 
the Bhasbya passage “ Fratnfo', &c., <fcc.” 

102- 103 . Iu “ tachchtt pratyayitat” (“ pratyayita ” means) * one who 
describes things as he sees the^a ; * and “ indriyavishayam ” means ‘ that 
which is based upon the action of the senses/ 

103- 104 (Some people explain the word “pratyayita ” in) “ tachchtt 
pratyayitat” as (meaning) “ One who sees, and speaks the truth.” Be¬ 
cause (If it meant) “ One who describes things as they are seen,” then we 
would, iu their opinion, have to admit the truthfulness of the assertions 
of untrustworthy persons also. 

104- 105. But (in that case), out of the two factors, 4 trustworthiness 9 
and * amenability to sense-action/ the absence of even one would constitute 
a counter-instance, which is always based upon tbe absence of one factor only. 

pancies has been ascertained, then there is a direct contradiction of it. The chances of 
both these contingencies are precluded from the Veda, by proving the non-existence of 
discrepancies in it. 

101.102 “ Vraviti ” « says, or asserts,-* gives rise to a conception. “ Vitatha ” = 
false , i.e.j that which has been proved to be identical with not giving rise to any concep¬ 
tion; and thas these two terms contradict each other, hence the sentence “ asserts 
falsely ” becomes self-contradictory. 

102-103 With this begins the consideration of the Bhashya passage “yat tu laukikam 
vachanam tat chet pratyayitat purushat indriyavishayam va t 8fc. u The word “ Indriya ” 
here includes Inference and all the other principal means of right notion; the meaning 
of the clause thus comes to be this: “ The assertion of the person who says as he seee, 
having the support of one or more means of right notion, is always authentic; conse¬ 
quently if the instance of human speech brought forward in the objection refer to the 
assertion of snob - '“•'•sons. than tbe instance does not apply to the Major Term of the 
argument, which, therefore, fails. Orf the other hand, the assertion of untrustworthy 
persons, not supported by any other means of right notion, is always unauthentic; 
because of its very source being faulty. And if this is to which the instance refers, 
then such an instance oanuot shake the authenticity of the Veda j and thuB too your 
argument falls to the ground. 

104-106 This refutes the second interpretation: A counter-instance is an instance 
brought forward iu order to prove the weakness of a definition; and as such, the 
counter-instance should be based on the absence of only one differentia out of the many 
mentioned in the definition. Otherwise, if tfie counter-instance consisted of the absence 
of all the differentias mentioned in the definition, then it would not apply to the case 
at all, being entirely apart from it. As for instance, the definition of “Duty” is a 
“ purpose described in the Veda; ” where we have two differentias—that of "being a 
purpose , and that of being described in the Veda; and the counter-instance brought 
against this definition is the case of the “ Syena ’* sacrifice, which is mentioned in the Veda, 
but does not lead to the accomplishment of any desirable end of man. And here we 
see that the counter-instance is wanting in one factor only, as a rule, and not in all 
the points noted in the definition. In accordance with this interpretation however, 
“Trustworthiness” and “Amenability to sense-perception,”—each by itself, consti¬ 
tutes authenticity; and hence the counter-instance would consist in the absence of 
each of these, and thence would result the absurdity explained in note 105-106. 
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105-106. And in the case of tlie untrustworthy speaker, we would 
have to admit the falsity of even such assertions as are based upon the 
authority of the senses ; and the assertion of the trustworthy speaker too 
would come to be false, in the case of an assertion not based directly 
upon the authority of the senses. And thus would result a self-contradic¬ 
tion in the Bhashya. 

10ff-107. Therefore by the first epithet (“pratyayita”) is signified 
“ truthfulness ; ” and by the second—“ Indriyavishayam ”—is implied the 
fact of its having a sound basis. 1 

107-108. The mention of the absence of discrepancy (want of Su Jicient 
basis) is for the purpose of the preclusion of iuauthenticity (and not for the 
accomplishment of authenticity, which is self-evident). The theory of 
authenticity being due to excellences has been thoroughly refuted before ; 
and having once been set aside, it cannot be held to supply the basis 
for authenticity. 

109-110. In the first clause, the word “ Va ” has a collective force ; 

but in the latter, it has the alternative sense. It is for this reason that 

the counter-instances of these have been mentioned separately: viz : 

(1) even in the case of the capable, if (the speaker is) untruthful, there 

105.106 This Karika lays down the deficiency of the counter-in stances. In the 
counter-instance of “ trustworthy,” we have “ untrustworthy,” the absence of a trust¬ 
worthy speaker being the only ground of inauthenticity; thus then, the very sentence 
cited as authentic,^heing amenable to the sense of the bearer, and it being tbe assertion 
of an untrustworthy person,—this very sentence would become inauthentic; and as such, 
would come to be cited as a counter-instance of itself. And again, with regard to 
u amenability to the senses ” we would have as its counter-instance “ not amenable to 
the senses ;” and thus the assertion of a trustworthy person, not heard by the listner, 
which has been accepted as authentic, would become anau B ^*^ thereby would 

come to be a counter-instance of itself; and thus there would be self-contradiction. 
And further, if the expression “ amenable to tbe senses ” be used with regard to 
the assertion of an untrustworthy person, with regard to an object before one’s eyes, 
then the expression “ not amenable to the senses” must necessarily mean “that which 
is not perceived by the hearer; ” and then the Bhashya—“ it is impossible to be known 
by the person, without an explanation ”—becomes inexplicable; because that which is 
not heard by the hearer cannot be comprehended even after an explanation. For 
certainly, it is not possible to know .what the bearer does not perceive. Therefore 
the expression “ amenable to sense” must mean u based upon accepted means of right 
notion ; ” and the expression “ not amenable to the sense ” must mean that which has 
no such basis j thus does the Bhashya passage become explained. And again, the 
word “ Pratyayita ” signifies “ one who has a conception and declares it j ” and as this 
conception may be either right or wrong, so a “ pratyayita ” person is not necessarily a 
“trustworthy” person, but only one who says what he sees. Hence the only correct 
interpretation is the one given in Karika 102-103. 

lOd.101 “ Truthfulness i.e. t the fact of saying as one sees. “ Basis *.<?., the 
fact of its being biased upon correct means of right notion. 

109-UO x n the first instance, the notion of falsity is due to disbelief in the speaker j 
and in the latter, it is due the faultiness of the very origin of the assortion. 
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is falsity; as also (2) in tlie case of a truthful (speaker), if the fact itself 
be incapable (of being verified by proofs). 

110-111. The passage in question does not set aside omniscience. 
Because in the clause “ without a sentence, <fco.,” what is signified is only 
the denial of omniscience in particular cases. 

111. If there really existed a person knowing all things, through the 
six means of knowledge, how could such a person be denied P 

112. But if a person be assumed to be knowing all things by a single 
means of knowledge, such a person would doubtless perceive taste and all 
other objects, by means of the eye alone ! 

113. That particular kind of the Means of knowledge which leads at 
the present time to the perception of a special class of objects, was of 
the same kind at other times also. 

114. The difference of degree that we come across (in the efficiency 
of the various senses), does not go beyond the precincts of the objects 
(amenable to each sense) ; and hence such difference would only exist in 
the cases of distant and subtle cognitions ; and in no case could colour 
(the property of the eye) be amenable to tbe function of the ear. 

115. With regard to objects in the future (such as Dharma, <fcc.), 
we do not ever find the applicability of Sense-Perception; nor that of 
Inference and the rest, in a case where there is no proper Mark (to serve 
as the Middle Term). 

116. “ Inasmuch as the assumption by others (the Banddhas) of an 
omniscient Person, as also that of the absence of human agency in the 
Veda by the Mimansakas, are both of the same type (there is no difference 
between the validity of the two),’’-—those who assert this must think over 
the following (points of difference). 

117. An omz&H'uativ person is not seen by us at the present moment; 
nor, is it possible to-prove (by means of Inference) that such a one ever 
existed beforej as is done in the case of the negation of such a person. 

110.Ill "in particular cases ”—the clause serves to preclude the capability of know¬ 
ledge with regard to an. object that is beyond tbe senses, and is only amenable to 
words— e.g, } Duty. 

Ill He wbo knows everything by means of tbe six means of right notion, would 
also know Duty, through the Veda; and this fact would not militate against our theory 
that “Duty is knowable by the Veda alone; ° hence it is not necessary for us to dis¬ 
prove such omnisoienoe. 

Hi And hence it cannot be urged that such omniscience, by a single sense, is not 
possible now-a-days, though it was possible only in days gone by. 

U* And as such, Sense-Perception too, by itself, cannot bring about omniscience. 

Ill Neither Sense-Perception, nor Inference can prove the existence of an 
omniscient person. In Inference we require a middle Term, which we cannot have in 
the case of omniscience. On the contrary, in support of the refutation of the existence 
of an omniscient person, we have the following inferential argument: “ The past was 
without an omniscient person, because it was a point of Time, like the Present; ” or 
again, u Buddha was not omuiscient, because he was a man, like ourselves.” 
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118. Nor can tlie existence of the omniscient one be proved by 
Scriptures; for in that case there would be mutual inter-dependence. And 
how can one ever believe the authenticity of a Scripture composed by 
another man t 

119. Nor can we get at any other Scripture (save the Veda) which 
is eternal. If the eulogies (occurring in the Veda in praise of an 
Omniscient Person) were eternal, then, non-eternality would belong to 
the Scripture itself. 

120. The etemality of the Scripture (Veda) having been established, 
all other assumptions (of an Omniscient Author and the like) become 
needless. For men could prove the existence of Duty by means of the 
same (Scripture), whereby (you seek) to prove the existence of an 
omniscient person. 

121. One, who, convinced of the truthfulness (of Scripture writers) 
with regard to their assertions in connection with the relation of the 
senses and their objects (i.e. 9 in the case of ordinary perception), would 
base their authority, even in the case of matters of faith, on the fact of 
these latter assertions proceeding from one whose assertion has been found 
to be true in the former case;— 

122. Such a one would thereby prove the authenticity (of Buddha’s 
assertions) to depend upon something else ( i.e. 9 our own sense perceptions). 
For if the authenticity thereof (i.e., of Buddha’s assertions dealing with 
ordinary perception) were due to itself, then what need could it have 
of the senses, &c., of other persons ? 

118 "Mutual dependence” The Scripture depending for its validity upon the 
omniscience of the Author, aud the omniscience of the Author depending upon the 
validity of the Scriptures. 

H® Omniscience cannot her proved by any Scripture which is not due to human 
agency. 11 If the eulogies, Sfc” This is added in anticipation of the objection based upon 
such vedio passages as—“ He is omniscient ” and the like, which might he taken to 
prove the existence of an Omniscient person. The sense of the K&rika is that snch 
passages are only eulogistic, and not descriptive of a fact; and as such they cannot be 
accepted as eternal. For the Scripture, attributing omniscience to a corporeal man, 
would stand self-condemned as transitory . 

WO The eternal Scripture,— that you seek to employ in proving the existence 
of an Omniscient Person, who would be the sole authority of Duty — may be more 
reasonably employed in proving the existence of Duty itself, thereby doing away with 
the necessity of postulating an intermediary omniscient agent. 

W1 Here some people argue thus : “ Granted that there is no omniscient person ; 
but Buddha and others might have been rightful knowers of Duty. We find, in 
ordinary life, that Buddha is truthful to a nioety in matters of ordinary perception ; 
hence it would follow that even in matters of pure faith, such as that of Duty, we might 
rest upon his authority; and thereby prove the propriety of such actions as bowing to 
Chaxtya, on the ground of their having been declared by him.” The next Karlka 
supplies au answer to this argument, the sense of th 9 reply being that if such he the 
case, then Buddha’s authority would rest upon the fact of our cognition of the truth¬ 
fulness of his assertions with regard to the ordinary objects of sense. 
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129. The antagonist who meets you for the first time would, while 
arguing, also have the following argument (at his disposal) against you. 

130. 44 My assertion that 4 Buddha, &c , are non-omniscient,’ is true, 
because it is my assertion, like my assertion 4 Fire is hot, and bright.’ ” 

131. 4< The fact of this being my assertion is directly perceptible, 
and you have yet to prove that what you bring forward as Buddha’s 
declaration was really what he asserted. And thus mine is the (correct) 
argument, whereas yours is doubtful and incomplete.” 

132. How can anyone postulate a thing, whose existence can be dis¬ 
proved by reason joi its being contrary to Sense-Pei'ception ? 

133. "Nor can your omniscient Person be postulated on the ground of 
unbroken tradition. Because the tradition is disputed, has no bassis, and 
is only accepted by a few people (like yourself). 

134 That 44 He is omniscient,” liow could even his contemporary 
enquirers know, being (as they were) devoid of any conception of his cog¬ 
nitions and the objects thereof? 

135. Thus then you will have to assume many omniscient persons 
(among his contemporaries and their followers, so that each of these could 
be cognisant of the omniscience of bis predecessor). For lie who is himself 
non-omniscient could never recognise another person to be omniscient. 

136. He by whom the omniscient Person could not he recognised,— 
liow could such a person have any idea of the authenticity of his 
assertions ? (For these would be) to him just like the assertion of any other 
ordinary person. 

137. When (you declare Buddha to be) devoid of attachment, 
and free from activity, — then the injunctions (contained in 

your Scriptures) must have been composed by another person, specially 
in the absence of all definite (concrete) cognition (in the case of 
Buddha). 

138. If you say that 44 By mere proximity to such a Man (as Buddha) 

injunctions issue forth, spontaneously, even from the walls, just as from 
the Chintamani,- 

ISO This is a counter-argument to the following reasoning of the Buddhists : t: Bud¬ 
dha’s assertion with regard to his omniscience is true, because it is his assertion, like 
he assertion 4 Fire is hot* and the like.” 

1ST In ordinary experience we find that persons take to composing works,— 
(1) for some gain, (2) for comiiumding the respect of others, (3) for the sake of 
fame, and (4) for winning the affection of some person ; and so forth. But you deny 
the existence of any of these motives, in the case of Buddha; hence the scriptures 
attributed to him must have been composed by some other person ; specially as you 
assert that Buddha perceives the whole universe, in the abstract, and that he has no 
concrete cognition thereof. How, then, could he describe things, by means of words ? 
For, certainly, no verbal description is possible without concrete cognitions. 

183 “Chintamani” is a gem which is believed to give to its possessor all that he 
desires. 1 

6 
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139. Such assertions could only fit in tlie mouth of blind believers 
(like you) ; we can have no faith in such injunctions as proceed from 
walls. 

140. For it is just possible that these may have been composed by 
Buddha himself, or they may have been uttered by certain invisible evil- 
minded Pisacbas (spirits) (hidden in the wall), in order to deceive 
(people). 

141. Similarly for those that have postulated for Jlva, as independent 
of the sense-organs, <&c., pure cognition of objects past, subtile and the 
like;— 

142. 'Such an assumption could not be proved by anything except 
(tbeir) Scriptures; nor again could the (authority of these) Scriptures them¬ 
selves be established without the above assumption (and thus there wonld 
be a mutual dependence). Nor can such a theoriser get at any similar 
instance among ordinary men (that could prove the particular faculty of 
their Jlva). 

143. The idea of an eternal Scripture too, is to be refuted in the 
same manner. Because with regard to that also, there is no such belief 
as that “ This is seen by this person, or composed by him." 

144. Men are, generally, speakers of falsehood; therefore just as we 
do not believe in the people of to-day, so too, we could have no faith in 
those of the past. 

145. The idea of sruch a notion with regard to the Scripture and its 
meaning, may he like dream-cognition ; and in that case, how could there 
be any authenticity in the scriptures, with regard to which such a doubt 
is possible ? 

146. What you desire to establish is the unrivalled excellence of the 

Hi The Buddhist having been refuted, the Arhat theory is next taken up. 

145 “ Without their Scriptures”—Tor such an assumptions is amenable neither 
to any ordinary means of right notion, nor to the Veda. 

H8 The first half seeks to set aside the etemality of the Veda; as some people 
eay that the eternal Veda is heard by Prajapati. But the Karika means to say that, 
as the cognition of an omniscient person, so too, that of an uttered sound, is without 
any cause. The second half anticipates the objection that by refuting the etemality 
of the Veda, the author strikes at the very root of his own system. The Ifyayarat- 
nakara explains the second half thus: “ This theory is to be refuted, because of the 
denial of the authenticity of the Veda, on the ground of its being composed by a 
human author.* 1 

144 Some MSS. read, in the end, “ tatti? titarthatertane” The latter half of the 
Karika, Bhould then be translated thus: “ As we do not believe people describing the 
things of the present, so too, we would not believe them, when speaking of the things 
of the past. 

146 The attributing of the ,Veda to Prajapati has another fault: If his knowledge 
and propounding of the Veda be without any cause, coming to him spontaneously, 
then such knowledge may only be of the nature of a dream, false and unreliable. , 

146 With this Karika begins the refutation of the theory that the Veda is 
Eternal, spontaneously heard and propounded in this world by Prajapati, 
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Author, as also the eternalifcy of the Scripture itself; and in that case yon 
will have to postulate the fact of His remembering the Scripture learnt 
in some previous birth. 

347. If you postulate such ante-natal comprehensibility of the scrip¬ 
ture (to Prajapati), needless is your opposition to the comprehension of the 
objects thereof (as attributed by the Bauddhas to their Scripture-writers— 
viz., supernatural knowledge of Duty and its opposite). For one who is 
able to comprehend sonnds that have not been uttered, what can be said 
against his comprehending the meaning of such sounds themselves (which 
is much easier than the comprehending of unuttered sounds) ? 

14S. The author too, in the view of those people that postulate 
such comprehension of the meaning, would he independent. Whereas in 
the case of the mere verbal cognition of the Scripture, we would have both 
(Scripture and the author) depending upon one another, 

149. (Whereas according to us) even in a single life the Veda is 
found to reside in known by) many persons; and as such, either 
its remembrance or comprehension does not go against its indepen¬ 
dence. 

150. For if any one person were to make any changes in the 
Veda, of his own accord, he would be opposed by many persons. 
And again, if the Veda were the outcome of the mind of a single person, 
then it would in no way differ from modern compositions. 

151. For the .same reason we do not acknowledge the agency of a 
single person even in the case of the traditional course of instructions 
(in the Veda). The very first persons (who commenced this traditional 
course) must have been many, dependent upon one another, just aB we 
find to be the case at the present day. 

152. Thus then, while others make many (unreasonable) assumptions 
for establishing their own Scriptures, Jaimini does not have recourse to 
any—and is this the equality (of Jaimini) with others ? 

153. Nothing more than what is directly visible is postulated by 
him (Jaimini), with regard to the authenticity (of the Veda). Whereas 
the other theorists have to make various assumptions with regard to 
the imperceptible, even in proving the inauthenticity of the Veda (to say 
nothing of those that they have recourse to in seeking to establish the 
authority of their own scriptures). 

154. The Atheist in denying the authority of the Veda, lands himself 
on the (absurdity of) setting aside the authenticity of a directly perceptible 
fact. Because when a conception has once arisen (and the self-evident 
authority of such conceptions has already been proved), any assumption 
towards its denial could only be needless and far-fetched. 

u Dependent upon one another ”—The Author depending upon the Yeda 
for a comprehension of its meaning and the Yeda depending upon the author, in order 
to gain its right form. 
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155. The absence of human agency, with regard to the Veda, having 
been proved, it lies upon the Atheists to point out any difference between 
the Vedic conceptions and the perceptions due to faultless cognitions). 

156. “ There could be no instructions with regard to supersensuous 
objects, if the author had not perceived such objects ”—hence is the 
“assumption of an object ” (i.e., such is the form of the argument 
“Apparent Inconsistency ”—Artliapatti). 

157. Or the passage may be (interpreted) as an inferential reasoning : 
the “fact of being an instructor” is found to be invariably accompanied by 
that of “ being preceded by the perception of the object ” (of instruction). 
And the negation of this is laid down in the passage “ Nanu, etc.” 

158. (The Apparent Inconsistency that you have urged) may also 
be explained away otherwise—as by reason of the perplexity (of the 
Instructor). Or your ‘Linga* (the reason, the “middle term,”) may be 
said to be anomalous, inasmuch as there are such instances as the asser¬ 
tions of children, etc., (who are fouud to speak of things they have never 
seen). 

159. Tf you say that 4 the Instructors (Mann, etc.), propounded their 
instructions after having come to know of the objects, through the Veda’ 
—then you will only prove what has already been proved by us—this is 
what is meant by the passage “Vedadapi, etc.”; and this refers only to 
Mann, etc., (who declare themselves to be the followers of Veda, which too 
they declare to he the only means of knowing the true nature of Duty ; 
and not of Buddha, etc.). 

160. 44 Because a man, though knowing one thing one way, wishes to 
speak of it in another way,—therefore from the assertion of a person, there 
can be no absolute certainty as to what is iu his mind ( i.e. 9 what he really 
knows).” 

161. “ We see that one who is confused speaks something other than 

166 Now begins tlie explanation of the Bhiishya passage—“ Nanwavidusham 
upadego * nnvdkalpyate, ’* &c., &c , ( page 4). “ Assumption of an object ,** i.e., that of the 

fact of Mann and Buddha knowing, by themselves, the nature of Duty. 

157 “ One who is an Instructor is one who has seen the object *'—this is the 
affirmative premiss j the negative form of this is : “ He who is not a seer for knower) 
of the object is not an Instructor; ” and this latter is what is meant by the Bhashya 
passage quoted above. 

1*8 Ref. Bhashya u Upadegd hi vydmohddapi bhavanti” (pp. 4-5), which is said 
in reply to the objection moved in the passage quoted above. “ The middU Term,” i.e. 
the fact of being preceded by a perception of the object. 

1*9 “ Only prove , That is, this assertion of yours does not contradict our 

assertion that “ Teda alone is the means of knowing Duty ” 

160 Ref. to Bhashya: “ Apt cha pauruaheyadvachanddevamayam purusho vedeti 
bhavati pratyayah ” (page 5). The Kiirika lays down the objections against this 
passage. It means that from the mere assertion of a man, we cannot come to the 
conclusion that ‘he knows thus*; because he might be knowing it oue way, aud 
expressing it in quite another y. 
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wbafc lie wishes to speakj therefore the assertion does not always follow 
the wish (of the speaker).” 

162. It is only in the case of the assertions of a trustworthy per¬ 
son, that his own mind, (j.e. f what he really knows of the object) is known 
(by means of his assertions) ; while in the case of an untrustworthy 
person, there is no certainty (as to what may be in his mind). Therefore 
it is only by means of a general rule and its exception, that the twofold 
powers of words, is here (in tho Bhashya) explained. 

163. The bringing about of the comprehension of the meaning of a 
sentence depends upon the arrangement of Words and their Meanings; 
and the form of this arrangement too depends upon the wish to speak, 
which, in its turn, depends npon previous conceptions. 

164. With regard to objects, different men are found to construct 
sentences differently, when actuated by different motives,—by means of 
additions (alterations) and subtractions (whichever seems to serve their 
respective ends). , 

165. Therefore when, by means of the assertion, the hearer has 
arrived at the comprehension of the object (spoken of), then verily there 
arises the notion with regard to the knowledge of the speaker—that 
“ this (object) is known by him.” 

166. When a person questions (the veracity of) one who is following 
the assertion of a trustworthy person, then the latter points to the 
trustworthy person, saying “ He knows it thus.” 

167. On account of being interrupted by the cognition (of the 

trustworthy person), the Words in this case become inopei’ative for the 
time being ; but the manifestation of the authenticity thereof would be 
based npon the mere fact of their originating directly from the cognition 
of the speaker. j 

168. Though the Meaning may have been comprehended beforehand, 
yet it depends for its definiteness upon the fact of its originating directly 
from the speaker’s cognition ; hence such a fact can only be eomprehen- 

18* This Karika offers the reply to the objections urged in the last two Klrikas. 
,f General rule 8fc .”—That based on fcho general rule being the power that is got at 
through the recognition of the source of the assertion,—the exception or negation 
being in the case of the assertion of untrustworthy persons., 

IcS This Karika anticipates the following question : “ Does, then, all comprehen¬ 
sion arise from inexpressive sentences ” ? The sense of the Karika is that the com¬ 
prehension of the meaning of sentences is not verbal, but inferential ; and the process 
of this inference is shown. 

18* How do you know that the arrangement depends npon the wish to speak ? 
The Karika gives the reply—"by anwaya (Invariable concomitance) and vyatireka 
(constant negation)/* “ Addition, Sfc. ” of words, in a sentence. 

181 u Interrupted n —i.e., so long as one has not recognised the cognition of the 
speaker, though there is a recognition of the meaning of words, yet it is as good as 
non-existent; as its authenticity is recognised only when it is found that it rests npon 
a certain definite cognition of the speaker. 
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sible through the comprehension of the Meaning. But in the matter of 
authenticity, it takes the first place. 

169. Thus then, in the present case (of the Scriptures of Buddha, 
<fcc.), the falsity of these is proved by the fact of their being due to human 
agency. This character (of falsity) could not belong to the Veda, because 
in its case there is no author (human agency). 

170. And thus there being no interruption by any notion of the 
author, the meaning of the Veda is comprehended directly through the 
meaning (of words) ; and it does not stand in need of the precedence 
of any cognition (of a person); nor, as such, can it ever be false. 

171-72. The assertions of Buddha, &c., that were brought forward 
(by the Atheists proper) as instances to prove the in authenticity 
(of the Veda) are here shown to be non-concomitant. Because it has 
been shown above that the effects of these (Vedic assertions) are 
correct; while, as regards the meaning, they have got nothing to do 
with it. 

173. With regard to objects outside the precincts of its applicability, 
there is a chance of the falsity of the Veda also. Therefore with regard 
to the arguments urged in the Purvnpaksha, you would only be proving 
what we already accept. 

174-75. Not knowing this meaning, and only bearing in mind the 

111.7* The Kdqiki thus explains ; “ The author now explains the Bhashya in 
another way: For the proof of the authenticity of the Veda, whatever ordinary 
assertions were brought forward as instances are here shown to be non-concomitant with 
the Major Term. The second Karika shows this non concomitance. The meaning is this : 
The Bhashya here takes the place of another party, and through him, replies to a 
third party. The Atheists brpg forward the following argument: * The Veda is false, 
because the objects treated of therein are not amenable to Sense-perception, like such 
assertions of Buddha, &o. ’; and the present passage replies to this argument, with a view 
to the Buddhist doctrine: your instance is non-concomitant with the Major Premiss : 
because according to Buddha, words are not accepted as the means of knowing objects ; 
for according to him, what the words do is simply to remind one of the object, neither 
adding to, nor substraoting from, it any factor...... The words only express the 

meaning of the speaker; therefore that which has been a^id to be the subject of the 
assertions of Buddha,—with regard to this subject, such assertions are quite true,— 
such effect being only what is in the mind of the speaker. And as these assertions 
correctly delineate what was in the mind of Buddha, they cannot but be accepted as 
true. As for the objects, forming the denotation of words , the Buddhists do not 
accept any applicability of the words to them. Therefore there is no proof against the 
authenticity of the Veda ; and it is this that has been shown above in Karika 163.” 

ns “ if any ordinary assertion has been urged in regard to au object other than 
what is within its zone of applicability (i.e., objects other than the cognition of the 
speaker), then you would be proving what is already proved: of the Vedas too, we 
accept the falsity, with regard to those objects that it does not treat of j for we 
accept the falsity of everything that is urged in the Purvapakaha.”— Kdqihd. 

114.76 Th© meaning of the Bhashya is that “ the mere fact of being an assertion 
is not a ground of falsity,”—not knowing this fact, and ouly bearing in mind th© 
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declaration of artificiality and non-artificiality being tbe ground of 
correctness and incorrectness, the objector has said “Nairn S&m&nyalQ- 
drishtam , 

175. ** Ka, anyatvat ” can be no refutation; because an instance is an 

instance only for reason of its being another thing, and it is not based 
npon its identity with the Minor Term. 

176-78. Therefore the meaning of the author of the Bhashya is 
now explained: Accepting (for the sate of argument) the function of 
the Sentence with regard to the Object, this is what the Bhashya means : 
If even in face of the interruption (by tbe cognition of the speaker), the 
ordinary false human assertion were to be the instance, with regard to 
the external object; even then the Reason would be “too wide, ” (i.e., 
applying to the conclusion to be proved, as well as to its contradictory 
proposition) : as even in the true assertions of men, we find the character 
of a sentence; since even with regard to supersensuous objects we come 
across true assertions that may have been uttered at random. 

179. And the clause “ ISTa anyatvat ” denotes “ something other than 
the declaration of the Pnrvapakshi ”: Jih.e meaning being that) this 
(your argument) is different from, apa only a false semblance of, what 
the Pnrvapakshi takes it to be. Or by ‘ anya ’ may be meant the 
, “ Vipaksha ” (that wherein the Major Term never resides, t.e., the contra¬ 
dictory of the Major Term). 

declaration,—that “ that which is artificial— i.e,, composed by a human author—is false 
on account of the presence of discrepancies in the anthor, and that which is inartificial 
i.e. T not due to human agency—is true,* the objector has put forward his objection. 
The Kdgika explains u KHtaJcakritaka ” as belonging to a trustworthy person or to 
an untrustworthy one. But the translation follows the interpretation of the 
Nydyaratnakara. 

The difference of the Minor Term from the Instance is only proper. In the 
proof of the falsity of the Veda, an ordinary assertion has been cited as as instance j 
and the difference of this is no fault; as it is only proper that the instance should be 
something other than what is to be proved; and the “ Sapaksha ” is that which has 
already been proved to be concomitant with the Minor Term. 

Though there is an interruption of the speaker’s cognition, and the instances 
are based upon the nature of external objects, yet the reason—“ the fact of being an 
assertion ”—would be too wide. The case would be the same, even if the reason were 
stated iu the form—“ the Veda is false, because being a sentence, it treats of super- 
sensuous objects” (thus guarding against the chance of the trustfulness of human 
assertions, which can never be absolutely true, with regard to supersensuous objects). 
For instance, when one man says “ There is no Indra,” another may say “ Indra 
does exist ” \ and one of these must he false, and the other true. 

179 " Semblance, <J*c. ”—the reasoning is fallacious, because of the middle term 
being too wide ; and hence your argument has got a mere semblance of reasoning; iu 
reality, it is totally fallacious. “ Vipaksha ”—the meaning of the clanse is that your 
argument is not valid, becanse your middle term—the fact of being a human assertion 
—resides also in “ truth ” which is the contradictory of your Minor Premiss. 
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180, Or {it may mean) that u on account of contradiction, fals***^ 
belongs to tb&t (*,$., human assertion) and not to this, (i e,, Vedic as3 &jr ^ 
tion).” Or that, on account of the object (of human assertions) be*^^* 
something else ( Le not the object itself, but the speakex'’s notion 
regard to it), there is non-concomitance (of your Instance) with tl 10 
Major Term. 

281-182. The passage “ Kabi anyasja, Ac. ” means that the falsity" 
one thing does not constitute the falsity of another : because the desire * ° 
speak is related to a false Object, that is no reason why tbe same falsi 
should attach to the Sentence also (for certainly, the fact of Devadari^* 1 ' 
being dark cannot prove Yajnadatta also to be dark, as in such an 
ment) the fact of being a man put in as the Middle Term is an instar* c€ 
of the H Width’* (of the Reason). 

182. Or, on account of the argument of the Purvapakshi beirrgf 
utterly fallacious, na auyatvcit may be taken as signifying its futility (or 
duplicity). 

183. Or again, the fact of being something else may he taken as Inyi 
down an argument in favour of authenticity. And (if this argument 
equal in strength to that urged by the Purvapakshi, then his argumexi'fc 
comes to be) concomitant with its contradictory, i.e., the conclusion arrir^cl 
at by us ; or (if our argument happens to be stronger than his, then Ixis 
argument) is set a side by means of Inference, (i.e., the Inferential argu¬ 
ment urged below). 

184. (1) The conception produced by the Yeda, is authentic, because 
it is brought about by faultless means,—like the conceptions produced, 

130 “ Non-concomifance "—The object of all human assertion is tbe speaker’s 
cognition with regard to certain objects; and as, in this connection, a human asser¬ 
tion is always true, therefore it cannot be cited as an instance of falsity. 

131 The Inferential argument having “ sentence ” for its middle term, has, for its 
object, either a desire to speak, or the speaker’s cognition with regard to the objeofc 
in question. On the other hand, the argument based upon tbe “ desire to speak ** as 
tbe Midde Term, basfor its Object, the object itself; consequently the falsity of any 
one of these cannot lead to the falsity of another, as their objects are total lv 
different. 

183 “ Devadatta is black, therefore Yajnadatta must also be black,* because both 

are men.” Here, the Middle Term is too wide, as all men are not black. Futility- ** _ 

literally “ Yikalpasama ” means the proving of the duplicate character of the m 
(which really proves nothing definitely). It consists in the fact of showing bli© 
duplicate nature of the characterestios of tbe Major Term (which is to be proved ) 
through the finding of a new ch&racteresfcic of the Middle Term. This is thus 
explained in the Kdrihd : “ Assertions are also found to be other than humanthe 
assertions in tbe Veda; and some again are human; thus then, there being trlxia 
duplicity in the character of the Middle Term (the fact of being an assertion), there 
naturally arises a doubt as to the falsity or truth or the proposition you seek -fco 
prove.” 

The author now formulates his own arguments. 
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either by a correct Premiss, or by the assertion of a trustworthy person, 
or by direct Sense-perception. 

185. (2) And again, (the conception produced by the Yeda is 
authentic) ; firstly , because it is produced by an assertion which does not 
proceed from an unreliable source ; and secondly , because it is free from all 
contradiction either in time or place,—like the conception produced by 
the assertion of a trustworthy person. 

186. The applicability of these reasons (faultlessness and the fact of 
not being composed by an untrustworthy author as applying to the Veda) 
will be proved by the well-established fact of the Veda not proceeding 
from an author. It was with all these ideas in view, that the author of 
the Bhashya said “ Na, anyatvat.” 

187. The clause “ pratyakshastu, &c.,” (in the-Bhashya) may be 
taken to indicate either strength (firmness), or precedence, or self-evidence , or 
inauthenticity through a foreign source . 

188. If, however, falsity be said to consist only in non-conception , in the 
absence of the other two forms (of falsity— viz., doubt and mistaken concep¬ 
tion) ^ then (verbal conception) would be a “perception” for others (the 
Bauddhas); though to us (Mimansakas) it is got at through Inference 
alone. 

189. Just as your argument would prove inauthenticity, so, in the 
same manner would it serve to prove that inauthenticity to be due to some 
extraneous invalidating cause. 

190. The mention in the concluding passage (of the Bhashya) of 

W1 Though the conception got at through the Yeda is not direct Sense-percep¬ 
tion, yet it is similar to such perception, in that it is firm, precedes inferential 
knowledge, is self-evident, and owes its occasional falsity to some foreign cause; and 
as such, it could, by implication, be called “ Perception. 11 

18S The Buddhists hold cognition and non-cognition to be perceptible; and 
Doubt and Misconception have already been proved to be inapplicable to the-Veda. 
Therefore the only ground that could be urged against the authenticity of the Yeda 
would be (< non-conception ** (want of conceptions through Yedio sentences). And as 
this is amenable to Sense-perception, according to the Buddhists, it is not improper, in 
their minds, to declare Vedio conceptions to he 41 Perceptions ** ; though for the 
MimSnsaka, it is a Case of Inferential knowledge; and it is, in accordance with this, 
that the Bhashya has been interpretted as above. 

18® The Kagikd thus explains*. 44 You seek to prove the inauthentioity of the 
Yeda, on the ground of its similarity with ordinary human assertions. As such, what 
would be right for you to say is that 4 the inauthentioity of the Yeda must be of the 
same nature as that of ordinary hum'an assertions/ And in that case, we know that 
ordinary human assertions are proved to be false only by certain invalidating causes; 
and consequently the falsity of the Yeda too must be based upon similar causes. 
But, in the case of the Yeda, we do not find any such invalidating cause; therefore 
it cannot hut he authentic.** 

1®® The sentence whiob closes the consideration of the knowledge of Duty 
being due to the Yeda alone: 44 C odanalakshano* rfchah £)rSyaskarah, * where the 

7 
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“ frSjaskara ” (producing bliss) with, regard to Duty, is with a view to 
laying down the full significance of the word 4 Duty/ 

191. “ Bliss ” ( CrSyah ) is man’s happiness; and as this is to be 
accomplished by means of the Materials, Auxiliaries and Actions, as laid 
down in the Yeda,—therefore it is to these (Materials, Ac.), alone that the 
character of “ Duty ” can be rightly said to belong. 

192. One who performs sacrifices comes to be called “ Dharmika ” 
(“ Dutiful ” or Pious), by people who know nought of anything else (such 
as Apurva and the like) as resulting from such sacrifices,—which (name, 
“Dharmika”) we understand as being due solely to his connection with 
the sacrifices. 

193-94. As a matter of fact, the (acquiring of) cattle, Ac., is fonnd 
to result from the performance of “Duty ” (Sacrifice); and these results 
are also said to proceed from the 41 Citra ” sacrifice, as well as from the 
“ milking vessel, Ac.” (Auxiliary) ; therefore it is to these (latter) also 
that the character of 4 Duty ’ is said to belong. 

194. Because of the mention of the word “ Dharmani ” (we infer 
that) the word “ Dharma,” as freed from the (marks of) Q-ender and 
Kumber, serves as an instance (in the Argument). 

195-96. We do not find the word 4 Duty’ used in either of the 
following senses:—(1) that of a particular function of the internal 
organ (the Sankhya Doctrine), (2) that of a peculiar mental impression 
(unconsciously left thereon by good or bad actions—the Bauddha doctrine), 

(3) that of the “ Body of Virtue.” (“ Punya-pudgala ”—the Jaina doctrine), 

(4) that of “a specific property of the" person” (the Vai$5shika 
doctrine), or (5) that of “Apurva” (a peculiar unseen force, in the shape 
of 4 fate/ Ac., postulated by a scion of the Mlmansakas). 

question arises—why should the Bhishya substitute the word “ QrSyaskarah ” for 
M Bharmah ” P 

m “ (JrSyaakarahthat which brings about ‘ ^rgyah,’ happiness. And happi¬ 
ness is seen to be got at by means of the materials laid down in the Veda $ therefore 
these alone constitute Duty. By “ materials n here is meant sacrifice in general. 

19* “ Any other thing to he accomplished in the shape of Apurra and the like 
(postulated by others), of which ordinary people know nothing. 

198.94 We know the acquiring of cattle, Ac., as following from the performance 
ol Duty; and the Veda asserts these to follow from sacrifices; e.g. f the "Cifcrt” 
sacrifice has been laid down for one who desires cattle; and the fetching of Soma in 
the milking vessel is also enjoined for the same purpose. So it oomes to be implied 
that Duty consists of Sacrifices as well as their Auxiliaries. 

19* The Vedio. passage—“ Tajnena yajnamayajanta devdstini dharmani, frc.” _ 

shows the identity of “ Sacrifice * with “ Duty.” The difference of Gender and 
Number (‘ Yajnam * being in the Masculine Singular, and * Dharmani * in Neuter Plural) 
is only a Ye die anomaly. 

mM^'Puwa.pudgala”— is the atomic body which forms the future body of the 
virtuous person. The compound “ apurrajanmaui * is expounded as “na pirvam 
janma yasya ”— that which is not brought about before (an action). 
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196. Hor can these (aforesaid function of the internal organ , #*e.)i't>e 

ever recognisedby means of the Veda, Ac., as being the means of (the 
accomplishment of) the ends of man . t 

197. Hor can we recognise the 44 Apurva,”—as anything different 
from 4 Heaven 9 and 4 Sacrifice/—either in the shape of the means (like 
Sacrifice) or of the end (like Heaven), or in any form other than these. 

198. On the other hand, we would be landed upon the absurdity pf 
rejecting a thing mentioned in the Veda, and assuming something never 
heard of (therein),—if we were to assume the “Apurva” to be identical 
with these (Sacrifice and Heaven). And lastly, if it were unlike both of 
these, it could have no form at all. 

199. Therefore the 44 Apfirva 99 must be accepted as being only a 
peculiar form of energy (or capacity)—lying latent either in (the means) 
Sacrifice, Ac., while they are functioning towords their ends,—or in (the 
ends themselves) the Cattle, Ac., while these are undergoing the process of 
origination (or birth). 

200. Inasmuch as the capabilities of objects are not denotable by 
names in the abstract, the 44 Apurva ” (which has been shown to be the 
capability of certain objects) cannot be said to be signified by the word 
14 Dharma.” 

201. 44 The word 4 Codana * has been known, in the first instance, 

1M “ Veda, $fc” —including alao the scriptures of the Buddhists, wherein what 
has been enjoined as Duty is only the bowing to the Caitya, which is an action, and 
not a mental impression , 

1*3 By assuming the Apurva to be either the end or the means, we would be 
rejecting the declaration of the Yeda, wherein Heaven and Sacrifice have been dis¬ 
tinctly laid down as the end and means respectively. 

19® The Apurva is only a peculiar form of the energy of the means or of the end, 
existing in the form of a sprout, to burst out in time into the fall grown tree of 
the Result in its entirety. And so, by postulating such an Apurva, we sail clear 
of the necessity of assuming anything other than the Sacrifice or Heaven, and also 
of the chance of being open to the objection urged against us—that the Saorifice 
having been destroyed (on completion) at the present time, how could- it bring about 
the result at a distant future time, unless we assumed au “ Apurva ” apart from the 
Sacrifice itself. The theory here propounded is that the Apurva is a sprout-like 
capability produced in one of the two,—*>., either in the means or in the end—which 
may be assumed to be undergoing a process of incubation during the time that the 
Result has not appeared. This will be explained in detail in the “ Apurvadhikarana ” 
of the Second Adhyaya. 

The ‘faculties’ are spoken of as “faculties,” “Power,” “Energy,” Ac., 
and not by the name of any particular object. And “Apurva” having been proved 
to be a “faculty” of the sacrifice, it cannot be spoken of as “Dharma,” which is a 
name of the Sacrifice itself. 

*°l The next nine Karikas raise various objections against the following, passage 
in, the Bhashya : “ ubhayamiha codanayd lahshyate, &c., Ac.” “How can , Sfc.,'* —as the 
counter-instance should be wanting in only one of the necessary differentias $ in the 
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to apply to positive injunctions alone ; and as a * Slaughter * is not of that 
kind, how can it serve as a counter-instance ” P 

202. “ ‘ Syena * and the like are here (in the Bhashya) spoken of as 
authorised by the Veda; and then, in the absence of any prohibition 
thereof, how can these be said to be sinful * ? 

803. “ Though there may be a prohibition with regard to a subject 

referred to by a positive injunction, yet we do not apprehend any sinfulness 
in connection with such subjects,—as in the case of the shodasigrahana,” 

204. “ Having said that ‘ the Sy&na is authorised by the Veda/ it 
would he a self-contradiction to assert that ‘it is prohibited/ And again, 
while considering the injunction of the Sy&na , Jfcc., it is not right to 
introduce the consideration of 1 Slaughter * in general.” 

205. “Because Slaughter is only a resultant of these (sacrifices), 
differing from them in its most essential feature; inasmuch as it consists 
entirely of the destroying of life, while the * pygna' sacrifice is something 
entirely different, like the sword (which also helps in the killing ).” 

206. “ The assumption of advice too is not proper with regard to 
& subject which is not fit for an injunction. And again if ‘ pyena, * <fcc., be 
not said to form the objects of injunctions, what else could ” P 

207. “ It is a universal rale that * injunctions refer to two factors of 
a Bhavana (i.e., the means and the process)/—and this rule would be 
contradicted (if the character of Injunction be denied to the ‘ Sy5na').” 

207-208. “ The Jyotishtoma and others too that are held to be 
‘ Dharma/ would cease to be so; because these are also accompanied by 

* Slaughter * (of the sacrificial animals). Not can an object, which is not 
enjoined, form part either of the result or the means of an action/ 1 

present instance of the 11 <?y8na, ” however, it is neither “ Codanalakshana ” nor an 
" Artha.” 

Just as we have an affirmative injunction " Shodaginam grihnati, and 
then again its negation “ na shodaginam grihnati”— where the latter negation only 
serves to preclnde the holding of the Shodagi vessels; and in no case can it imply that 
suoh holding would constitute a sin. Similarly, in the case in question, slaughter (in 
the “ PySna”) iB enjoined, while slaughter (in general) is prohibited; where this latter 
would only preclude the slaughter from tho sacrifice, and cannot imply its sinfulness . 

* m Ab th0 BWOrd by w bioh the animal is killed is not “slaughter/’ bo also the 
'* <Jy5na ” (which brings about the death of the enemy) cannot, in itself, be called 
“ slaughter.'* 

W< This refer, to the passage— 1 * taeySyamabhyupSyah iti teshamupadicah." 

* Oould not be said*’ even in the faoe of snoh direot injunctions as “OvSnSna 

rajSta.” Y 

K« " Would be contradicted ” i.e., if the " ^ygna ” (which is the means of killing 

an enemy) were denied to be the object of injunction, then the universal rale would be 
contradicted, and would give rise to the absurdity noted in the following KSrika,— 
•‘ Jyotishtoma,” See., also being only the means to the attainment of Heaven, &o. 

101.101 2ior can, Sec. —If “ pygna,” Ac., were not the objects enjoined, then they 
could, in no case, form the necessary constituents of either their results or means. 
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209. “ That which has been laid down as the means cannot be 
denied to be the object of the Injunction; because either in the Yeda, 
or in ordinary experience, it is not desirable for any action to be enjoined 
merely as a remit .** 

210. On account of these arguments, we must conclude that what 
is meant by the Bhashya is only an explanation of the signification of the 
word “ Artha,” (as detailed below). 

210-11. Either in the case of activity towards , or cessation from , (a 
certain course of action ), the conception , resulting from the hearing of the word, 
is “ Oodand ”—this general definition (of c< Codana ”) was in the mind 
of the author of the Bhashya. The mention of the character of enjoining 
positive activity (in the Bhashya) may be explained as only citing an 
example (of Codana). 

212. For if (“ Codana** were) restricted to the injunction of 
positive activity alone, then the subsequent explanations of the word 
‘Artha* could not be explained (as proved by the above objections). 
Or again, the mention of the Injunction of positive activity may be due to 
the occurrence (in the Sutra) of the word “ Artha,*’ (which seems to 
restrict the definition to positive Injunctions). 

213. Or the definition (“ pravartakam vakyam Codana ”) may be 
explained as refering only to such “ Codana ** as forms the authori ty 
for Duty. 

213-214. Such being the case, the comprehension of the objects of 
positive injunctions as leading to merit, would be derived from Positive 
Injunctions; and the ascertainment of the fact of the prohibited objects 
being sinful, would be got at through the Prohibitory Injunctions. Thus 
then by the mention of “ Artha ** (in the Sutra) what is meant is that the 


* l ° By this and the few following Karikas, the VSrtika meets the above 
objections. “ Thus,’’—i.e., as the meaning of the Bhashya is as explained below? and 
it oannot be taken literally. 

*1* 11 Occurrence of the word * artha* t.s., because in the aphorism, the word 
'Codana” occurs together with the word “Artha”! and that which is an Artha 
(positive virtue) is always an object of positive injunction. 

*18 Positive Injunction is the sole authority of “ Duty ’’; and as it is “ Duty ” 
alone that has been defined in the aphorism, the Bhashya takes np the consideration 
of only the positive form of Codana (and leaves off the negative form, as not 
appertaining to the definition of “Duty”); hence the Bhashya— u Pravartakam 
vakyam Codana. 1 * 

2IS.8L4 Granted that Codana refers both to Positive Injunctions and Prohibitions. 
Even then, the fact of the “ Agnishtoma, ” &o. (which are objects of positive injunc¬ 
tions) leading to Merit, would be got at, through positive injunctions alone; just as 
the faot of “ Brahmana-slaughter ” (whioh is an object of Prohibition) being the 
cause of demerit (and thereby being sinful) will be got at through the Prohibitory 
Injunctions. Thus then the Positive Injunctions treat of the cause of Merit (Artha), 
and the Prohibitory ones of the cause of demerit or sin (Auartha). 
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character of “Dharma” (Duty) belongs only to the object possitively 
enjoined. 

215. And the sinful character of the prohibited action is got at 
indirectly by implication, and is not mentioned directly in the Sutra. 

. .t: 215-216. Therefore (in the passage “ Ubhayam ilia Codanayd 
lahshyate ”) the word “Ubhayam” (both) would refer to two groups of 
actions, represented each by the performance of sacrifices , and the hilling 
of a Brdkmana , which form the objects of Injunction and Prohibition, 
respectively. 

216-218. Though the “ pySna ” is also an object of positive Injunc¬ 
tions, and its result too (the death of the enemy) itf a desirable one,— 
yet a sinful character is attributed to it indirectly, throiigh (the character 
of) its results. This will be made clear by the^ clauses, u Pratishiddha 
hi s& } ” “ Hins&hi sfi ” and “ Nabhicaret” If however -the sinful character 
of the 1 fyena/ belonged to its own form, then the subsequent passages 
(ELinsa hi sa, &c.), would become incompatible, 

219. Because the fyena having been once positively enjoined, a 
prohibition can hardly be applicable to it directly. 

219- 220. If however the word “ Codana ” were restricted to posi¬ 
tive Injunctions alone, then the passage “ TTbhayam f &c.,” would have to 
be taken to) refer to the Means and the Result. 

220- 221. The (causal) relation between the Means and the Result, 
having been established by the Positive Injuntion, both of these would 
form the objects of Indication (i.e., by the mention of the relation between 
the two, the two themselves would become indicated). 

221- 222. There are two sorts of results following from the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices (and these are mentioned in the Bhashya by the 


ftl6.IT Though u £Jy5na ” and the rest are not, in themselves, sinful, for reasons 
shown, above, yet a sinful oharaoter is attributed to them, second-hand, on aocounfc of 
the sinful character of their results, {“TJpaoara” is secondary, indirect or figura¬ 
tive application). As the character of the cause transfers itself to the effect, and 
vice versd, therefore the sinful character of the Result {killing) transfers itself to the 
cause (the “Qyena” sacrifice). Because the mention of the fact of its being “prohi¬ 
bited” cannot directly refer to the “ $y§na,” which is not prohibited , we must 
accept the Result alone as the direct object of prohibition . All the clauses quoted 
point to the fact that the Bhashya only means to apply sinfulness to the Results. 
For that which is doolared to he sinful is the “ slaughter/’ and certainly the “ £Jyena ” 
is not “slaughter,” bub only a cause that brings about “slaughter” as its Result. 
Therefore, the assertion that ** slaughter is sinful” can be made to attribute sinfulness 
to the “ (Jyena,” only indirectly—through the relation of Cause and Effect. 

ftltt It is only the Result that is the direct object of prohibition, which can apply 
to " (Jyena ” only indirectly; and then too, only on account of the sinfulness of its 
Results. 

ftL9.ft0 The. meaning of the Bhashya being “ Both—the means and the end— 
constitute the Codana.” 
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■Words u Artka ” and “ Anartba ”)* “ Heaven ” and the like (i.e., Arthq,) 
are got at, without trespassing on any prohibition; while “ slaughter ” 
and the like (i.e., Anartha) are accomplished only by trespassing upon 
prohibitions contained elsewhere in the scriptures. 

222- 223. The cognition of the Bhavana does not a'«nre to lay down 
the Result,—as we shall explain later on, and as Uaimini haTs also 
declared that “ the object of desire is got at per Indication, and not 
directly from the Injunction.” 

223- 225. Thus then, though the prohibition of “killing” (which 
forms part of the result),—understood to have a general application, and 
not set aside by the Positive Injunction,—would signify the fact of (the 
“fy§na”) leading to sin, yet the form proper of the “fyena” itself 
oould not be sinful, the sinfulness attaching only to its result (killing). 

225- 226. The objector however, thinking the Result also to form the 
object of Injunction,—on account of its (the Result) being included in 
the Bhavana,—has taken exception to the fact of the sinful (“ fyena”) 
being enjoined as a Duty. 

226- 227. The clause “ Raiva ” however serves to set aside the idea 
of the Result forming an object of Injunction. “ What then would be 


“ The result does not , 8fc. **—This anticipates the following objection : 
C( Slaughter is enjoined in tlie Injunction 1 Qyenendbhicaran Taj eta ’ and as such 
how can it be said to be prohibited ** ? The sense of the reply is that, as above 
explained, the operation of the Injunction does nob extend to the Kesult; and, in the 
present case, * slaughter* is only the Result of the “ (Jyena ** sacrifice. 

“ We shall explain” in the Karika —"Uddegdcca phalatwena, Ac., Ac.** The 
same fact is also implied in tho Bhashya “ janatyevamasau mayd hartavyam” —(He 
knows what is to be accomplished by him—i.e., the Result)— u updyantu na veda” (He 
knows not the means whereby it is to be accomplished)—, and it is this means that 
is enjoined in the Injunction 1 (Jyenenabhicharan Tajeta .** 

Though the positive Injunction—“ Qyenenabhicaran Tajeta ** enjoins the 
“ Qyena” sacrifice, yet it does not set aside the prohibition of “ slaughter **—proceeding 
from the sacrifice. The construction of the Bhashya would be explained in the 
following manner: “ Both the Result and the Means are indicated by the Codana; 
the Result again is of two kinds— meritorious and sinful . In the question—what is 

* Artha * ?—the word 4 Arbha * refers to the means leading to a meritorious Result—the 

* Jyotistoma/ Ac., being such means. In the question—what is * Anartha * P—we must 
apply the word ‘Anartha* to the form of the sinful Result, making * Qyenadih’** the 
Result of the 44 Qy§n& ** sacrifice, Ac.,— viz : 4 slaughter.* Thus then the means leading 
to a meritorious Result is Dharma , and the sinful ends—* slaughter * and the like— 
come to be Adharma ; while the me n .ns leading to such sinful ends are neither Dharma 
nor Adharma. 

*35.86 The objector is made to say (in the Bhashya )—“ Kathampuuaranarthah 
kartavyatayopodi^yate/*—this objection being based upon the misconception that the 
Result forms a constituent part of the Injunction. The fact however is that the Result 
is not what is enjoined; and as such, the Injunction of the 44 <Jy8na ** sacrifice cannot 
be taken as enjoining 4 Slaughter/ which is distinctly sinful. 
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ike object of the Injunction in question ” ? Tlie Bhashya replies : u QyBna 
and the other sacrifices.” 

227.-228. In the question as well as in the reply, the affix u tavya ” 
(in 4i Kartavyataya ”) is used in the sense of “ Injunction,” and not in 
the sense of the “ Result; ”• because this latter sense would not serve 
any purpose in either case (question or answer). 

228- 229. Because the character of the Result is also held to belong 
to what is sinful, and (as such) not enjoined ; and that which is enjoined 
is always accepted as being meritorious, even when it does not bear the 
character of the Result. 

229- 230. By interpretting the patri-affix (in u Abkicaran ”) as 
signifying ‘a distinctive mark or attribute/ and by speaking of the 
prescriptions of the “ pyena,” &c., the author of the Bhashya clearly 
explains what he means; otherwise (if the explanation of the Bhashya 
were rejected) there could be no ground for the injunction of such 
sacrifices. 

230- 331. The word * adi 1 in (CyBnUdayah) would denote the fact of 
the process (of the “ Qyena ”) also forming an object of the Injunction; 
therefore it must be only that form of sanctioned “ killing,” which forms 
part of the Result, that is prohibited. 

231- 232. Those people that apply prohibition also to the “killing” 
occurring in the other two factors (of the Bhavana : viz., the means and 


t$8.89 The drinking of wine is also a sinful result , but as this is not enjoined, it 
cannot be the ground of the above objection. And again, since the " Milking Vessel ” 
whioh has been enjoined, and as such, constitutes Merit, it is only the setting aside 
of the fact of its being enjoined, that one—who would seek to prove its sinful 
character—should attempt; and not the setting aside of the Result. 

m.W “ How is it concluded that by naiva the Bhashya means to negative tbe 
injunction of anything that is sinful ” ? The Bhashya explains the Present Participle 
Affix in * AbUcaran * as signifying “ distinctive feature/'—the meaning of the word 
being, “ one who is characterised by a desire to kill ” ; and doubtless, this distinctive 
characteristic does not stand in need of a Vedic Injunction; therefore “ Slaughter ” 
cannot be an object of Injunction. And again, tbe Bhashya says—" tfishamupadtyah, 
&o.” (the prescription of these—“ <?yena ” &c.) j whereby it is shown that what is 
meant to he proved by the foregoing sentences is the setting aside of the Idea of tbe 
Result forming the object of Injunction;—and not the negation of the fact of 
“ <?yena” &o., being enjoined, because the Veda cannot reasonably prescribe anything 
that has not been enjoined. 

a&tUl “ Vedic killing *• i.e that form of killing whioh happens to be mentioned 
in the Veda. 

181.88 Some people (the Sankhyas, f. i.) apply the prohibition of 1 Slaughter * also 
to such killing as occurs in the Means and the Process of positively meritorious 
sacrifices, like the “ Jyotishtoma, ” &c., which they thereby seek to prove to be sinful. 
This is to be set aside by the two aphorisms quoted. The meaning of the first 
aphorism is this : “ It is laid down as a general rule that all libations are to be poured 
into the Ahavaniya Fire; and in regard to the " Soma’' sacrifice it is laid down as a 
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the process ),—are met by the Sutras u Avi^eshena Yacchastram” and 
4t Vacanadva. (Jirovat fynt” (vi-vi-2). 

232-233- Then again an action which is not directly obstructed by 
a prohibition, cannot be sinful. And, (such sinful character not being 
amenable to Sense-Perception and the other means of right notion) any 
assumptions to that effect, would be groundless. For we do not perceive 
any fault (evil) in the (sacrificial) slaughter, during the time that it is 
being done. 

234 Even with regard to the Slaughter that does not form part of 
the sacrifice, the disgust that we feel is only based upon the prohibitive 
scriptural texts (which we do not find in the case of the Sacrificial 
hilling ). 

234- 235. The fact that we perceive the pain of the slaughtered animal 
could not lead to the inference of such pain reverting to the agent (the 
killer, in his future birth). Because such Inference is contradicted by 
facts occurring during the process of killing. 

235- 236. The form of such Inference would be a Slaughter produces 
for the slaughterer, after his death, results similar to those that happen 
to the animal killed ; —because it (slaughter) is an action,—like Ghanty 
in accordance with the Scriptures.” 

236- 237. He who would say this, would be conti’adicted by such 
contrary instances, as, intercourse with the preceptors wife or the drinking 
of wine (which are admittedly sinful). 


special rule that the libations are to he poured iutc the Fire prepared in a place where 
the seventh step of the cow (which is paid as the price of the Soma used) happens 
to fall j and in this particnlar case, the former general rnle is set; aside by the latter 
special rule.” The second aphorism is thus explained: " As a general rule, the 
touching of the dead human body is prohibited; bub in regard to a particular sacrifice , 
it is enjoined that a human skull is to be kept in a particular place. Here too, the 
latter Injunction sets aside the former general Prohibition.” As in these two cases, 
so also, in the case of killing , though there is a general prohibition of killing, yet in 
regard to the “ Jyotishtoma” sacrifice, the killing of the sacrificial animal is specially 
laid down; and hence this latter Injunction sets aside the former general Prohibition. 
All these arguments are refuted in the ” Tattwakaumndi ” on Sdnkhya~kdrika 2. 

£32.88 This is in anticipation of the objection that, though not directly prohibited, 
yet tbe killing of scrificial animals would be sinful. / 

284.35 You infer that one who kills will have to suffer retributive pain in the 
future j but then and there, during the (t slaughter ” itself, there is a contradiction of 
this j inasmuch as we find the killer deriving pleasure from the act. 

286.36 This formulates the inference referred to. Charity brings pleasure to the 
person receiving it j and the giver too is rewarded with similar pleasures in his 
next life. 

336.87 Intercourse with the Preceptor’s wife gives pleasure to the object of the 
Intercourse (the wife); and as such, in accordance with your reasoning, the 
perpetrator of this crime should be rewarded with happiness in his future lives. 

8 
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237- 238. And the premises too would be contrary to the conclusion ; 
because the result accruing to the slaughterer would, according to the 
reasoning, be similar to that which accrues, to the charitable person, viz: 
the attainment of the result implied by the injunction, and also the 
absence of pain. 

238- 39. The happiness (occurring) to the giver (in future birth,) is 
not declared to be the same as that of the person who receives his gifts ; 
thus too your instance fails in establishing what you seek to prove. 

239- 40. In the case of Charity, the object (signified by the Dative 
case) is the person who receives it, whereas in that of Slaughter it is the 
object killed, which is signified by the Accusative termination—this too is 
a difference (between your instance and what you seek to prove). And if 
you assert the “ object ” (similar to whose end you postulate the end of the 
agent) to be the object of u Sampradana ” (the receiver of a gift, signified by 
the Dative),—then you have a contradiction (of your Major Premiss).: 
because you hold that (in animal sacrifice) the ‘ Sampradana * object, the 
Deity (to whom it is sacrificed), becomes pleased (while in the case in 
question there is pain for the “ object ”). 

241. If in Charity th^ object (given) be meant to be the instance, (as 
in animal slaughter is meant the object killed ),—then too, what sort 
of result (in the shape of pleasure or pain) could accrue to the object that 
is given away (namely, gold, silver and the like ) ? 

2S7.I8 <* In a syllogistic argument, the Middle Term has an application that is in 
accordance with the Instance quoted. In the present case, this instance is * Charity *; 
therefore the effect resulting from * slaughter* should be similar to that resulting 
from ‘ Charity/ With regard to ‘ Charity,* we have understood the Result to be 
the attainment of the end mentioned in its Injunction; and in accordance with yonr 
Major Premiss, this same resnlt would also belong to tbe case of ‘ slaughter.* And 
through the Injunction of ‘ Slaughter * (in connection with Sacrifices) we come to the 
conclusion that its effect is Merit ; and thereby it ceases to be sinful. Thus in seeking 
to prove (by means of yonr syllogism) that ‘Slaughter is sinful,’ you have proved its 
contrary j and further, when the Result is in keeping with the Injunction, it cannot be 
painful.”— Kaqikd. 

883-89 As the resnlt accruing to the Giver is not the same as that which belongs 
to the Receiver, so, the Resnlt to the killer could not be the same as that belonging to 
the killed . 

889.40 « Contradiction ”—t.e., instead of establishing the sinfulness of “Slaughter,* 
you would he premising the contrary. An animal sacrifice has for its “ Sampradana ” 
(the objects to which the offering is made), the deities, Agni and Soma. And as these 
Deities become pleased by the offering, your argument would go to prove that the 
slaughterer (the sacrificer) would be reaping a harvest, of happiness in retribution 
of the pleasure ho gives by tbe ‘slaughter,’—a conclusion which cannot be very 
palatable to yon. Because in that case, ‘ slaughter * ceases to be sinful; as sin can, in 
no case, be said to bring about happiness to one who commits it $ and this is the 
conclusion derived from your argument; whereby yon sought to prove the sinfulness 
of “Animal’Slaughter**! 
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241- 42. Your argument may also be shown to be concomitant with 
its own contradictory, by means of such instances as Japa, Homa , <fcc., 
which are* free from any source of pain to others—and by having the fact 
of sacrificial Slaughter being enjoined as the Eeason. 

242- 43. For the comprehension of Dharma and Adharma, there is 
no other means save the fact of their being enjoined and prohibited 
(respectively). Hence the introduction of an inferential argument in this 
connection is not proper. 

243- 44. For those who declare 4 Dharma * to be due to helping 
others to happiness , and 4 Adharma * to be due to causing pain to others ,— 
for these people ‘Japa* and 4 wine prinking ’ would bfe neither Dharma 
nor Adharma. 

244- 45. And again one who, though with qualms of conscience, has 
intercourse with his preceptor's wife, would be incurring a great Dharma ; 
because thereby he would be conferring a great benefit of happiness to the 
Woman. 

245- 46. And further* how can one, who would (in the matter of 
Dharma and Adharma) rely solely upon Reasoning, independently of any 
prohibitions or otherwise (scriptural), have any qualms of conscience, 
when he finds that his action does not give pain to any person ? 

246- 47. And further, he who would ascertain (the character of) 
Adharma independently of Scriptural prohibitions, would land himself 
on 4 Mutual Dependency *—inasmuch as he would be attributing* sinfulness 
(Adharma) to pain, and paw again to sinfulness. 

247- 48. Then the Mlechchhas who have got no qualms of conscience 
in the doing of any action, could never be said to be incurring any sin, if 
your theory (that the sinfulness of an action is due to the pain that it 
prodaces to either party) were true. 

8AL4* The form of the argument, in which Japa and Homa are instances, is this : 
“ Animal-slaughter at a sacrifice will bring about happiness,—because it has been 
enjoined,—like the Japa , &c.” 

W3-44 Because c * Japa,” which is acknowledged to be Dharma , brings pleasute 
to none; nor does “ wine-drinking,” which is acknowledged to he Adharma , bring 
pain to others. This Karika and the next are meant to refate the Utilitarian theory 
of morals. 

*41.45 Because, according to yon, the only standard of Dharma is that it should 
bring happiness to others. 

*ifi.4« Reasonings based npon the utilitarian theory do not condemn adultery ; 
and you accept no other standard of morality j how, then, do yon explain the qualms 
of conscience in one who commits that deed ? For, certainly he is not conscious of 
haying given pain to any person. 

*49.47 If you hold ‘Adultery’ to be sinful, on the ground of the pain it brings, in 
the shape of the qualms of consoience to its perpetrator, then you land npon a mutual 
interdependence. Because, in that case, yon would be attributing the qualms of 
consoience to the sinfulness of the deed, and again its sinfulness yon would base upon 
the Qualms of conscience it produces. 
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248- 49. Therefore leaving aside pleasure and pain, and tlieir 
opposites,—people, who wish to know Dharma and Adharma, ought to 
look out for positive injunctions and prohibitions (in the Scriptures). 

249- 52. “ In one place (in the case of the killing of a Brahmana) 

Slaughter has been declared to have the capacity of causing sin; and this 
(capacity) cannot be set aside even by a positive Injunction ( i.e ., even if 
Slaughter be in another place, enjoined as a Duty) ; because the Scripture 
does not either add to or subtract from, the capacities of substances and 
actions; it simply serves to declare such faculties as already belong to 
them. And of a similar nature is this action (animal-slaughter in a sacri¬ 
fice) ; and therefore it is only in accordance with the Scripture—and 
not by Inferential reasoning,—that we declare the sinful character of 
sacrificial Slaughter ” 

252-54. Those who confidently declare thus, should consider the 
following questions: (1) Does a pudra go to hell for the drinking of 
wine? (2) Does the “Tai^yastoma ” bring about its result when per¬ 
formed by a Brahmana or a Kshatriya ? (3) Do proper effects result from 
the “ Ishti ” if performed on the fifth day of the month, (4) or from the 
“ Agnihotra,” if performed in the middle of the day ? 

254- 55. As a matter of fact, the specific result of an action belongs 
to another, only when it is precisely of the same character, as is said 
in the Yeda to belong to the former action, which is distinctly mentioned 
as bringing about that particular result. 

255- 56. The idea of sinfulness due to a prohibition, refers only to 
that sort of ‘ killing * which is other than the two factoi's (of the Bhavana : 

Some people base their theory of the sinfulness of all kinds of hilling 
on the scriptural prohibition “kill not a Brahmanaand it is this theory, that is 
expounded in the Karika. “ Killing ’* ia one only j and henoe if ifc be prohibited in one 
case, by that fact alone, it comes to acquire a sinful character, which becomes perma¬ 
nent and cannot be set aside by any number of passages positively enjoining it. 

M2.54 if what is once declared in the Veda be held to be permanent and 
nnmodifiable, then (1) the “ drinking of wine, M which has been prohibited for the 
Brahmana, would come to be prohibited for the lower castes also ,* (2) The 
1 Vniqyastoma sacrifice has been laid down for the Vai<jya caste, bringing about 
oertaiu specific results; and, iu accordance with your premiss, this saorifice would 
bring about the same results, when performed by men of the other castes also? (3) 
the Ishti has been laid down, as to be performed on the last day of the month, 
when alone it can bring about its proper result j and aocordiug to your argument, the 
same results would also come about, even when the <( Ishti ” happens to be performed on 
other days of the month. (4) Similarly with the “ Agnihotra ” which has been enjoined 
as to be performed in the morning. 

85iu55 if a certain action with certain qualifications, be declared in the Veda, 
as leading to certain definite results,— then such results could belong to those actions 
alone, as qualified, in the Veda. And hence, your argument loses its ground. Because 
the Veda has declared only the hilling of a Brahmana to be sinful, and from this you 
infer the sinfulness of all kinds of killing. 
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Means and Process); elsewhere ( i.e in the case of Slaughter enjoined as 
the means or as forming part of the process) such (idea of sinfulness) 
is set aside by the positive Injunction (which enjoins Slaughter either 
as the means to the accomplishment of a certain action, or as forming 
part of the procedure of a certain sacrifice), 

256- 57. What is got at from the Scripture is a comprehension of the 
faculties (of substances and actions), and not any additions or substruc¬ 
tions (of faculties). These latter are regulated according to the differences 
among the actions themselves. 

257- 58. We find a certain difference in the character of the same 
thing, even in the case of actions with visible results—the (effects 
produced by the same) action of eating , on the healthy and the un¬ 
healthy. 

258. Though the form of i Slaughter * is the same, in all cases, yet 
there is a difference among the different kinds of Slaughter due to the 
fact of its being or not being subsidiary to a sacrifice positively enjoined. 

259. If (even in the face of such arguments) you declare that the 
result is one and the same (in the case of all hilling ), then from the 
fact of every action being an action t we would have a Universal Confusion 
(Commixture); and on account of the similarity of having the character 
of a sacrifice , all the sacrifices “ Cifcra,” “ Jyotishtoma, &c., would come to 
have the same result. 

260. If in these latter cases, you make restrictions through the 
differences among the sacrifices, we would have the same resource in the 
case in question also (there being a difference between the Slaughter 
enjoined as subsidiary to a Sacrifice, and one not so enjoined, but only 
forming part of a certain Result). 

260-61. Of all injunctions, the result is such as is desirable for men, 
either directly or indirectly; therefore they cannot be taken to imply 
anything that is not so desirable. 

866.67 Additions or subtractions of faculties are brought about according to the 
nature of the actions in question; and they cannot be said to belong equally to all 
cases. 

857-68 We know that eating produces pleasure j but we find that an unhealthy 
person, who has no appetite and relish for his food, does not derive any pleasure from 
eating. Thus we find that the same action brings about different results in different 
cases. 

853 The “ Slaughter ” which is subsidiary to another act is not sinful j and that 
which is not a subsidiary, but an independent act in itself, is sinfnl. 

859 Every action has the general character of “Action”; and if a single point 
of similarity between any two actions be the ground for an identity in their results, 
then all actions would have the same result, because they are all similar, in having the 
general character of “ action.” 

880.61 And as the aim of l the person cannot but be happiness to himself, 
anything sinful cannot be tbe^oDject of an Injunction. 
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261-62. We do not find any sinfulness mentioned in connection with 
such Slaughter as is enjoined as subsidiary to certain sacrifices; nor is 
such (sinful character) to be assumed (in the case of such Slaughter) 
through other prohibitions. Nor can the result of these subsidiary 
slaughters be said to be the end of man ; because of their occurring in a 
particular context,—whereby what we can postulate as the result of 
these, is only the help, either perceptible (direct) or otherwise, that they 
would give to the primary Action itself. 

263. In such cases, we have no occasion for making assumptions of 
sinfulness ; because we do not stand in need of any such assumption. 

263-64. The help too, that the purification of the animal gives to 
the sacrifice, is not an indirect one; because we find that the sacrifice 
requires the accomplishment of the various parts (of the animal's body, 
as offerings). Even in the “ Qyena,” sinfulness does not attach to that 
Slaughtering which forms part of the sacrifice itself. 

265. Therefore we declare sinfulness to belong to only that Slaughter 
which does not form part of a sacrifice. In the case of the “ pyena,” 
it is mentioned as the Result; and hence, in this case, it cannot be said to 
be the object of an Injunction. 

266. Because though the Injunction belongs to the complete Bhavana 
(consisting of the three factors; Means, Procedure and Result), yet it ceases 
to apply to the factor of Result. Consequently “ <Jy§na ” and the rest, by 
themselves can be neither u Dharma ” nor u Adharma.” 

267. It is through the sinful character of their Result, that the 
character of Adharma is attributed to them. The “ pygfna ” having all 
its requirements fulfilled by only one Result, it cannot have two. 

161.88 If the subsidiary slaughter were to have any effect upon human wishes, 
then there might be some doubts as to its being sinful. But as a matter of fact, it is 
not so; as sucb slaughters are mentioned in an altogether different context. This is 
explained later on. The direct help is such as when certain offerings have to be made 
out of the limbs of the animal killed. 

885 What we require in that particular context is something that wo aid help the 
sacrifice; and as such, the “ Slaughter ” is at once interpreted as affording such help. 
So there is no occasion for postulating its sinfulness. 

865 The Injunction takes in only the Means and the Procedure ; and as in the 
case of the “ £Jye na” sacrifice, “Slaughter” is declared to be the Result, it cannot 
form an object of the Injunction. 

881 “The Qyena , fyc”— This is said in anticipation of the following objection: 
“ we could make sin also the direct result of the Qyena sacrifice, just like the death of 
the enemy r thus getting rid of the indirect attribution of sinfulness through the 
Result.” The sense of the reply is that all the factors of the “ Bhavana ” (signified 
hy the sentence enjoining the “ fJyena,”) being fulfilled by the death of the enemy 
as its Result, it does not stand in need of any other Result j and hence it is 
absolutely useless to postulate another Result, iu the shape of stX when all our 
needs are satisfied by the former Result alone. And one “ Bhavana ” can have only 
one Result. 
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268. Therefore the sinfulness (of the “ fjena ”) is said to be due 
to 44 Slaughter ” which is an action other than the 44 fyena ” itself. 

268*69. That action alone is called 44 Dharma,” which, even through 
its. result, does not become tainted with sin; because such an action 
cannot but bring about happiness to the agent. 

269. (Obj.}. “But the character of ‘Dharma 9 would also belong 
to the “ Qyena,” &c., on account of these being the means of attaining a 
desirable end.” 

270. (Hep.). But even then the Result of these would not cease to be 
sinful. And we must also consider the following points, in this connection : 

270- 71. If * Dharma * be explained as that by means of which something 
desirable would be accomplished , without the least taint of anything undesir¬ 
able , then the 44 (Jyeua ” and the rest would become excluded (from the 
category of “ Dharma”). 

271- 72. If anything that is laid down in the Veda as bringing pleasure 
to the agent were held to be 44 Dharma,” independently of the property or 
otherwise of the performance thereof,—then alone could the 44 fyena ” 
come under the category of 44 Dharma.” 

272- 73. But if by 4 A dharma * we understand anything that causes 
pain either directly or indirectly, and which may have been laid down in 
the Yeda,—then the 44 Qyena ” would be included in the category of 
u Adharma.” 

273- 74. He, who would attribute sinfulness even to the enjoined 
(killing —as subsidiary to a sacrifice),, on the ground of its being a 
4 Slaughter, 9 like any ordinary slaughter (outside a sacrifice),—would be 
courting a contradiction of the Scriptures. 

274- 75. And if. one were to argue, without any regard to the Scrip¬ 
tures,—he would also prove the incapability of accomplishing 44 Heaven ” 
with regard to Sacrifices; because (they may urge that) these (sacrifices) 
are actions, like 4 eating 9 and the like (which do not lead to Heaven). 

Therefore the “ £Jy§na” sacrifice can never be “ Dharma” inasmuch as 
it is tainted with sin, through its Result ; and it has already been proved in Karikag 
267-68, that it is not “ Adharma 

W® The Result of “ ^Jyeaa 99 has been proved to be sinful, and now we must consider 
the character of the sacrifice itself. 

*10.71 This Karika and the next consider what ordinary people understand by 
“ Dharma ” and “ Adharma.** 

*11-731 That is, explaining propriety of performance as capability of causing hap¬ 
piness ► 

S7&J3 Thus, in reality, the “ Qyena ” is neither “ Dharma ” nor u Adharma.” 

H4-76 Because sacrifices are accepted as the means of leading to Heaven, on the 
sole ground of the Veda. And if one were to disregard this, no such capability in the 
sacrifice could he proved. In fact we would have an irrefutable argument to the 
contrary, viz., “ Sacrifices cannot lead to Heaven, because they are actions, like 
Sating” 
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275- 76. The sinfulness (of sacrificial slaughter), postulated on the 
strength of passages from the Gita, Mantras, and other Eulogistic 
passages,—contradicts the direct assertions of the V§da (which distinctly 
enjoins sacrificial slaughter); and hence these (passages) must be taken 
to have some other meaning. 

276- 77. (Obj.). “ The Sutra and the Yedic sentences being of equal 

importance to the student, and the incapability (of signifying something) 
also applying equally to both (in the mind of the student),—the clause 
‘not in the Sutras * is no reply (to the objection raised in the Bhashya).” 

277- 78. (Rep.). This clause (‘ na sutreshu *) serves only to reply to 

the aforesaid “ exclusive specification ”: Because in the case of the 
interpretation of the Sutras , this method (‘splitting of the sentence** and 
other indirect methods of interpretation) is applicable (when the sense 
thus indirectly got at is supported by other evidences). 

278. Or the Sutra itself may be repeated; or as a last resource, we 
may have recourse to “ Tantra ” (a conventional subserviency) in accordance 

176.77 The Bhashya (pp. 6-6) having raised the objection: “ Bat the aphorism 
is incapable of giving the two meanings ” [namely, (1) that the Veda is the authority 
for Duty, and (2) that Duty is that wliioh brings about happiness],—replies by adding 
that the syntactical split that the objector has urged against such double signification, 
does not affect the case of the aphorism. In. the Karika, the objector says that the 
Veda and the Sutras are both equal, in the eyes of the student. 

877.78 Though both the Veda and the Sutra are equal to the student, yet com¬ 
mentators have been fonnd to explain the Sutras by double interpretations. It was 
with this view, that, in explaining the opening sentence of the Bhashya, we have 
taken it to signify u exclusive specification/’—the sense of the clause “ sati sambhave ” 
having been explained as that " it is only when the ordinary significations of the words 
of the aphorism can reasonably be accepted, without contradicting the Veda, that such 
significations are to be accepted j otherwise, if such signification be found to militate 
against the Veda, then, in interpreting the aphorism, we must have recourse to in¬ 
direct methods of signification.” 

*18 That is, in order to signify both the facts, the aphorism may be read 
over twice. The second part of the Karika is not easily intelligible j hence the 
explanation of the Nydyaratndhara is reproduced: “ The word ‘ Dharma/ for instance, 
may be taken to be uttered as a 4 Tantra/—i.e., it may be conventionally accepted as 
the subordinate word in the sentence; and for this reason, it would be constructed with 
each of the other two words, simultaneously : when taken with the first word 
1 Codanalajcshanah, 1 it would give the meaning that 4 Duty has Veda for its authority ; * 
and when taken with the second word * Arthah ’ it would signify that 4 Daty is the 
means of happiness/ And as both these constructions are accepted simultaneously; 
there is no syntactical split, in reality. In this case, the word * Codanalakshan&h * 
would he the subject and 4 Dharmah ’ the Predicate, of the first proposition j while of 
the second proposition, 4 Dharmah’ would be the subject and 4 Arthah ’ the 44 Predicate.” 
The two propositions may be thus stated: (1) * That which has Veda for its authority 
is Dharma/ aud (2) 4 Dharma is the cause of happiness/ The meaning that the Sutra 
would give, when the other two words are made subservient to the word * Dharmah/ 
is explained in Notes 281-82. 
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with the difference in the signifying power (of the three words constituting 
the Sutra). 

279. Or we may make two Sutras out of the one, in accordance with 
the theory that the Sutra only gives certain portions (of two sentences), 

279- 80. These two (sentences constituting the Sutra) are assumed 
to depend upon one another, on account of proximity. And the assumption 
of a portion (of the second sentence) is not meant simply to complete the 
sentence. 

280- 81. Though the sentence “ Atha va, &c.” (in the Bhashya) 
explains each of the constituents to refer to ‘ Dharma/ as qualified 
(by the definition afforded by another), yet the syntactical split remains 
just the same. 

281- 82. Therefore the real answer (to the objection raised in the 
Bhashya) would be one of the following: either (1) that the ‘name’ 
(“Dharma”) is subservient (to the other two factors) ; or (2) that the 
‘ name ’ and the word “ Lakshana ” may be construed with “ Artha ” * 
or (3) that the word * Lakshana ’ may be taken to be subservient to the 
words u Dharma ” and “ Artha.” 

282- 83. “ Dharma in general, being previously known, as soon as its 


819 This is what the Bhashya has done. The sense is this: Sutras, being 
extremely brief, are not expected to give every sentence in its entire form. The pre¬ 
sent Sutra is really made np of two Sutras— (1) “ Artho dharmah” (Dharma is the 
cauBe of happiness), and (2) “ Codandlakshanah” —this latter being only a part of the 
complete sentence: “ Godandlakshano dharmah M (that which is based npon the Veda 
is Dharma). 

379-90 If both these constituent Sutras were taken independently, then, the 
Sutra, “ Godandlakshano Dharmah ** would make the t( Qyena,” also a Dharma; and, 
on the other hand, the Sutra “ Artho Dharmah ” would make any source of happiness a 
Dharma . In order to guard against these anomalies, the Karika adds that the word 
“ Dharma,” in each of these sentences, is taken in the light of its definition afforded 
in the other; the Sutras are to be interpreted as iuterblended together, and forming 
only one Sutra. 

*^-82 If we accept the first alternative, then the construction of the Sutra 
would be this: “ Godandlakshano Dharmah-Dharmo'rthah” In accordance with the 
second alternative, the construction would be—“ Artho Dharmah-arthagodanalakshanah ,** 
In the third case, the construction would be a Arthagodandlahshanah Godandlakshano 
Dharmah The meaning, in the second case, would be “ Dharma is the cause of 
happiness,—and the cause of happiness too only such as is laid down in the Veda/’ 
In the third case, the meaning would be—“ The cause of happiness is as declared 
in the Veda,—and that which is authorised by the Veda is Dharma.” The meaning 
obtainable in. the first case, has already been explained in note 278. 

293.8S The objection is that the word “ arthah” in the Sutra is superfluous; 
because when we know what Dharma is, we know it only as bringing about happiness ; 
and hence, as soon as its authority has been declared, it at once comes to be recognised 
as the means of happiness (“ Arfcha”) j and as such, there is no use of having this 
word in the Sutra. 

9 
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authority is declared, it at once becomes a means of happiness ; and as 
such, why should the word 1 Artha' (* meaus of happiness ’) be mentioned 
in the Sutra t ” 

283*84. (Rep.) : The fact of having the Veda for its authority comes 
to be predicated of “ Dharma,” only by the addition of the word 
“ Artha ” ; otherwise there would be a doubt as to its real character. 

284- 85. For in that case, those that are declared (in the Veda), by 
means of prohibitions, to be the causes of sin, would also become included 
in “ Dharma ” ; inasmuch as these also are mentioned in the Veda . 

285- 86. Therefore that form of the sentence, whereby we could 
have the restriction of the definition to the single object ( “ Dharma,” ) 
—which is possible only if we admit the word “ Artha,”—is to be got at 
only by repeating the word “ Artha.” 

286- 87. The author of the Bhashya has also declared the result 
the exclusion of slaughter , $*c., to be due to the signification of the word 
“ Artha,” without taking it as qualifying (Dharma). 

Thus ends the V&rtika on Aphorism II. 


MS.S* If we had only 44 Codandlakshano Dharmah” then even those Acts, 
which are authorised by the Yeda in one phase, and prohibited in another phase of it, 
would become included in the category of “ Dharma ”; and the preclusion of such 
acts would not be possible, unless we added the word 44 Arthah/’ which restricts the 
definition to only such as are causes of happiness, and thereby excludes all that is 
sinful. 

%$G.%SX This anticipates the following objection : “ If the construction of the sentence 
be as you have explained it to be, then, how is it that, in the Bhashya, the word 
‘Arthah.* has been explained as qualifying 4 Dharma?’ {Vide Bhashya: 4 anartho 
dharma ukto md bhuditi arthagrahanam *).” The sense of the reply as embodied in the 
Karika is that the Bhashya does not mean 44 Arthah ” to be a purely qualifying term; 
because even without such qualification, the Bhashya explains the exclusion of 
“ slaughter” and other sinful deeds as being due to the direct signification of the word 
$i arthah ” itself. The Nydyaratndkara and the Kdgikd interpret this Karika differently. 
They take it as embodying a reply to the objection urged, against the last sentence of 
the Bhashya on this Sutra, in Karika 280. The meaning of the Karika, in this case, 
would be this: 44 we do nob mean to say that the Sutra mentions 4 dhannah \as qualified 
by 4 arthah ; ’ all that the Bhashya means is that, even without such specification, the 
word 4 arthah/ by itself, would directly lead to the exclusion of 4 slaughter * Ac., by 
means of a particular construction put upon the Sutra; and the Bhashya— 4 aihavd , 8fc* 

■—only gives the form of the construction that is to be put upon the Sutra, in order to 
get at the exclusion of 4 slaughter, Ac.’—the literal meaning of the Bhashya being 
4 That which is an Artha (cause of happiness) has the character of Dharma , only when 
it is authorised by (distinctly enjoiued in) the Yeda/ ” 
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APHORISM III. 

"The examination of its cause (follows).” (I-i-3). 

1-2. Though, besides simple declaration, the author of the Bhlshya 
has also added the argument in favour of his own theory, to he explained 
later on; yet the statement that u the foregoing is a mere declaration 
(statement of a proposition) refers to what has been stated by Jaimini 
(in the aphorism). Or it may be that the Commentator has only pointed 
ont the possible arguments—through the mention of the expression “ the 
past, future* <fec. >> 

Thus end the Fartika on the third Sutra. 


1-* This refers to the following passage of the Bhishya: il nktamasiYidWiih, to&anam- 
vnittam dharmasya jjnanam iti pr&tijndmatrtnokiam " The sense of the objection is clear. 
The reply means that the Bhashya passage may be taken as ref ©ring to the Sutra 
alone, which only lays down a simple proposition. The second alternative suggested 
is that the passage may be taken as refering to the Bhashya itself,—the sense, in that 
ease, being that what appears as the argument is not brought forward as an argument, 
but only as a simple declaration of the probable features of the object of declaration. 
The latter sentence has been translated in accordance with the interpretation, of the 
Nydyaratn&kara and the J£dgik&, It may also be translated thus: “ Or it may be that 
the author of the Vritti has declared the argument beginning with 4 past, fa.,’ over 
and above what was necessary ” (and the Bhashya has only repeated the declaration of 
the Yritti), 
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APHORISM IV 

“ Sense-preception, which is the cognition of the person, 
brought about by the correct functioning of the sense-organs, 
is not the means (of knowing Duty) ; because Perception only 
consists in the apprehension of what already exists.” I-i-4. 

1. He,—who breaking up the aphorism into two, explains (the first 
half) as the definition of Sense-perception,—has to explain the connection 
of the aphorism (thus interpreted) with the former declaration; 

2. and also in what part of the declaration, the mere statement of 
the definition can help ; and also the reason for the definitions of Inference 
and the rest, being not stated. 

3. It is not that these (Inference, &c.), are not means of right 
notion; nor can it be held that they are included in u Sense-perception’'; 
nor lastly (can it be urged that) they have the same definition (as that of 
S ense-perception). 

4. Nor again can these he (said to have their definitions) indirectly 
implied in the definition of “ Sense-perception.” Because, it is yet to he 
proved that all Means of Right Notion are preceded by “Sense- 
perception.” 

5. Nor can it be urged that “ a statement of the definition of Sense- 
perception is not possible without a concomitant implication of the defini¬ 
tion of Inference, &c. ”; and consequently no indirect implication of these 
can be possible. 

6. For the definition of Sense-Perception cannot give any idea as to 

? There are two factors in the declaration t (1) that the Yeda is the only means of 
knowing Duty j and (2) that the Veda is always anthoritative; and doubtless none of 
these two propositions is helped by the definition of “ Sense-preception.” 

* “Indirectly” —Since all other means of knowledge are preceded by Sense- 
perception, the definition of this latter may be said to include those of otherB also. 

& A definition can be said to imply only that, in the absence of which the definition 
itself remains incomplete. But the definition of Sense-perception is not incomplete 
witlioat that of Inference, &e. 

6 When the definition of Sense-perception gives no idea, either of its precedence or 
non-precedence of Inference and the rest, it is as reasonable to accept the one as, the 
other. 
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its precedence or non-precedence (to other means of Right Notion); and 
tinder such circumstances, why should not the definition of Sense-perception 
be taken to imply the fact of Inference, &c., not being preceded by Sense- 
perception ? 

7- 8. Nor can the definition of Sense-preception in any way, give an 
idea either of the specific definition, or of the form, or. of the extent (or 
limits), of these (Inference, &c.). And (if it he urged) that “ these are not 
defined, only because they are well-known ” ; then that would apply to the 
case of Sense-perception also. 

8- 9. Thus then, the aphorism would either denote the exclusion (of 
all other Means of Right Notion) ; or it might be explained as uttered by 
some silly person : for an intelligent person could never define only one 
among many such Means. And further, when the aphorism can reasonably 
be construed as a single sentence, it is not proper to split it up into two. 

10-11. Nor is even Sense-Perception clearly defined by the aphorism ; 
because the definition applies equally to the false semblances thereof 
(i.e.j mistaken Sense-perception); for the definition only serves to set aside 
“ Dream-perception,” which occurs without the contact of the senses with 
their objects. If (perception be defined only as the cognition) following 
from the contact (of the Senses) with an object, then even false im¬ 
pressions would become included in the definition, 

12. The definition does not specify the contact to be either with 
something perceptible, or with something else,—whereby there could he 
any such specification as is to be mentioned hereafter. 

13. It was only when the author of the Yritti found the Aphorism 
(as it stood) unable to signify all that he wished, that he changed the 
reading of the aphorism into “ Tatsamprayogs .’’ 

14. Therefore (the contact not being specified), the character of Sense- 
perception (as defined in accordance with the former interpretation of 
Bhavadasa) would belong to such cognitions of objects as arise from the 
contact of the Eye, &c-, with some other object—(Sound, f. i.). 

I- 8 Granted that Inference, &c., are invariably preceded by Sense-perception; even 
then the definition of Sense-perception can give ns no idea of the specific definitions of 
the other Means of Knowledge—Inference and the rest. 

10.11 If the only differentia were the fact of being produced by the contact of the 
sense-organs with an object, then only dream-cognition would be excluded, and all 
sorts of mistaken perceptions, &c., would become included in the definition. 

18 The “ Specification” referred to is the changing of the order of words in the 
aphorism, as assumed by Bhavadasa. The definition lays down mere “ contact of 
the Sense-organs.” 

18 The -change in the reading makes the Sfxtra imply that the contact is with that 
whereof one has the perception. 

1* The'eye sees an object, and tbis Perception recalls the impressions of other 
objects ; then, these latter too,—being, thongh indirectly, dne to the contact of the eye, 
though with a different object,—would come to be included in (t Sense-perception.” 
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15. If it be urged that “ in that ease the word * Satsamprayoga 9 
(* contact ’) would become redundant,”—(we reply) just so, that is what the 
opponent (of the “ Definition-theory ”) urges,—as also the deficiency of the 
definition itself (which has been proved just to be too Wide). 

16. The use of the expression SatsamprayogB would lie in excluding 
“ dream-perception, &c.” Therefore (in this aphorism) to the unstated 
definition* cannot belong the character either of “ direct declaration,” or of 
“ supplementary explanation.” 

17-18. Therefore the construction (of the aphorism) cannot be this: 
** To the cognition, that is comprehended on the contract of the senses, 
belongs the character of Sense-perception; and that which is ordinarily 
known as such * Sense-perception 9 can be the cause of the apprehension 
of only that which exists; and as such it cannot be the means of knowing 
duty.” 

19. The clause w Evanlakshandkam hi tat 99 in the Bhashya is not 
meant to signify the form (or definition) (of Perception); what the author 
of the Bhashya means to imply is the special form of Sense-perception, 
(by which it cannot be the Means of knowing Duty). 

20. (The meaning of the said clanse being tbat), because the character 
of consisting in the apprehension of already existing objects belongs to 
Sense-perception, therefore from this well-known character, we must infer 
the fact of its not being the Means (of knowing Duty). 

21. The “fact of being a Perception” is the reason for proving the 

M This shows that even when we do not accept the “ definition ” theory, the 
expression “ Satsamprayogi ” does not become redundant. 

“ Therefore , fyc ”—Since the definition is not mentioned by name, in the Sutra, 
therefore it cannot be said to be either directly mentioned, or supplementary implied. 
The form of the direct declaration of the definition would be—“ That which is Sense- 
perception has this character ” ; and the form of the Definition, as a “ supplementary 
explanation,” would be, “ That which has such a character is Sense-perception ”; and 
so long as “ Definition” has not been mentioned by name, it cannot be either the one 
or the other. 

17-18 The construction here denied is that which has been put on the Sutra by 
Bhavadasa, who breaks it up into two parts j one part ending with “ Pratyakaham,” 
which he takes to be the definition of Sense-perception, and the rest of the Sutra 
forming the second part, which he takes as precluding the fact of such Perception being 
the means of knowing Duty. As this construction necessitates a syntactical split, and 
as there are other objections toit also (as noted above), the Varfcika denies suoh an 
interpretation of the Sutra. 

81 These arguments are thus explained in the Nyaya-ratnaJcara. “ Sense-percep¬ 
tion is not the means, because it consists of the apprehension of already existing objects j 
(1). It consists of the apprehension of existing objects, because it is brought about by 
direct contact in the present; (2). It is brought about by direct contact in the present, 
because it is Sense-perception j ” (3). The Sat in “ Satsamprayoga ” signifies present (con¬ 
tact) ; and the contact too is co-substrate with the Perception. Bhavadasa, on the other 
hand, has explained “Satsamprayoga” as 4 contact with something existing.’ The 
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rest of the arguments; and as this is too well known (to need any explana¬ 
tion) in the case of onr Sense-perception, it is explained only with a view 
to the Perception of the Yogi. 

22. The connection (of the Sutra thus interpreted) with the principal 
subject (or proposition) is established through the signification of the 
unauthoritative character of all other Means of Right Notion, (with regard 
to Duty), the non-authoritativeness of the rest (besides Perception) being 
proved by the absence of premises (which could only be derived from 
Sense-perception ). 

23. The unauthoritative character of others (besides Sense-percep¬ 
tion) is easily comprehensible (as implied by such character of Sense- 
perception itself) ; and hence it is not stated (directly) in the Sutra. 

23- 24. Nor can the objection of the unnecessary character of the 
definition, apply (in our case); nor is the discrepancy in the definition of 
being either too narrow or too wide—applicable to our case. 

24- 25. What we refer to is such character; of Sense-perception, as 
is well known; and then too, the character of Sense-perception does not 
belong to miragic (false) perceptions and the like. And as for the chance 
of these latter not being the means (of knowing Duty), we do not deny it. 

26—28. “ Even objects in the past and iu the future, and those that are 

second half of the Karika is added in order to guard against the absence of corrobo¬ 
rating instances. By making “ Yogio Perception ” the major term, we get ordinary 
“Perception” to serve as a corroborating Instance in the Byllogism. 

The Sutra, as interpreted by Bhavadasa, has been Bhown to have no connec¬ 
tion with the Principal Proposition: “ The Yeda alone is the means of knowing 
Duty ” ; and the present Karika explains that this want of connection does not apply 
in our case} because we take the whole Sutra fco mean only that Sense-perception is 
not the means of knowing Duty; and this implies that none other out of the various 
means of Eight Notion—Inference and the rest—can be the means of knowing Duty j 
because all these latter are based upon premises derived from Sense-perception, which 
being precluded from producing any knowledge of Duty, precludes the applicability 
of all the rest; and thereby serves to strengthen the original proposition that “ Yeda 
alone is the meand of knowing Duty.” 

Because we do not interpret the aphorism as embodying a definition of 
“ Sense-perception.” 

88.86, What we mean is that Sense-perception, which is known to hare such a 
character, cannot be the means of knowing Duty. “ Then ”—i.e,, by referring to the 
well-known character of Sense-perception. 

85.88, “ The Perception of the Yogis, brought about by contemplation, touches all 

kinds of objects, even those of the past and the like; and as snch, it would also oom# 
prehend Duty, Ac., as held by the Buddhists. And then again, the naturally omniscient 
souls of men would also come to comprehend all such objects, wheu freed from the 
shackles of the Body; and thus then these souls would also come to perceive Duty, 
Ac., as held by the Arhats.” In reply to fchesej the aphorism has brought forward the 
following two arguments, aimed against the amenability of Duty, Ac., to Sense-percep¬ 
tion -(1) Duty is not amenable to Sense-perception,—because Sense-perception con¬ 
sists in the comprehension of objects in the present time. (2) Duty is not amenable 
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extremely subtile in character, and also those at a distance,—some people 
hold to be amenable to the Sense-perception of Yogis, and to that of the 
liberated souls; and therefore (1) the premissing of the fact of ‘ Sense- 
perception consisting of the comprehension of objects existing in the 
present time,’ becomes inapplicable, in reference to such Yogis, &c., or 
(2) the reasoning based upon the future character (of Duty) would be con¬ 
tradicted by the fact of future objects being perceptible to the Yogis.” In 
order to avoid these two contingencies, Jaimini has added “ Sat ” (•present ), 
which indicates something that is well known. 

28-29. The Sense-perception of the Yogis too, cannot be any other 
than what is ordinarily known as such. And the very fact of these being 
‘ Sense-perception 1 would prove the fact of their consisting of the compre¬ 
hension of objects existing at the present time, as also the fact of their 
being brought about by present contact;—like our own ordinary Sense- 
perception. 

30-31- The notions that the Yogis have with regard to objects not 
present, cannot, for that very reason, be called “ Sense perception; ”— 
just like Desire or Remembrance; also because such notions of Yogis 
(with regard to remote objects), are not ordinarily known as “ Sense- 
perceptionj”—these being more like “ Fancy” than anything else. And 
it is the absence of both that is signified by “ Sat ” (present)* 

32. Just as ordinary Fancy, independently of Sense-perception and 

to Sense-perception,—because it is as yet only in the future. The fact of the Yogis 
being able to perceive objects of the past, future, &c., however, goeB directly against 
the first of these arguments; because such Sense-perception is actually found not to 
consist in the comprehension of present objects alone. The second argument is also 
contradicted by the fact that the Yogis do actually perceive future objects; and hence 
the mere future character of Duty is not enough to render it unamenable to Sense- 
perception. The addition of “sat” (present), however, guards against both these 
contradictions: because this addition restricts “ Sense-percep tion” to such cases 
alone, in which the contact of the senses is direct aud at the present time ; and 
doubtless, such Perception can only be of objects that exist in the present. 

88-19 The Perception of Yogis cannot be different from what is ordinarily known 
as “ Perception ” ; because the very fact of its being Sense-perception would prove 
it to have the two characteristics, mentioned in the last note;—The form of the 
arguments being—“ The Perception of Yogis consists in the comprehension of objects 
existing at the present time, and is produced by present contaot j ^because it is Sense - 
perception, like any ordinary Sense-perception. 

t0-3l “ For that very reason” —i.e., on account of such objects not existing in the 
present. “Absence of both” —i.e,, of the character of “Perception,” and of that 
“Means of Right Notion.’’ That is to say, the “sat” in “ Satsamprayoge ” serves to 
imply that the Perception of the Yogi mentioned above is not true Sense-perception, 
and also that there is no ground for accepting Bach Perception to be authoritative. 

83 The Vai^eshikas assert that the means of the transcendental vision of the 
Yogi is not the ordinary channel of Perception, hut a peculiar faculty developed in 
him, to which is given the name of “Pratibha” (Intuition or Fancy). Against this 
theory, it is urged that we come across such intuitive Perception in the case of ordiuary 
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the other (Means of Bight Notiou), is not able to give rise to any definite 
idea, so also would be the Imagination (or Intuition) of the Yogi* 

33. If there ever was a sensuous cognition, produced by contact 
with objects not existing at the present time,—then alone could it apply 
to Duty, which is yet to come. And it was for these reasons that Jaimini 
added “ Sat.” 

34. Specially, because, Duty is not perceptible, prior to its perform¬ 
ance ; and even when it has been performed, it is not perceptible, in the 
character of the means of accomplishing particular results . 

35. And again, like our Sense-perception, the Sense-perception of the 
Yogis too,—as consisting of the comprehension of objects existing at the 
present time, and as having the character of ” Sense-perception/'—cannot 
be accepted as applying to Duty. 

86. If the word “ Sat ” were removed, how could we get at the denial 
of the character of (Sense-perception) in the case of Yogic-perception, on 
the mere ground of the latter being brought about by a contact not at 
the present time ? 

37. Though the signification of “ Sat ” could be got at through the 

persons also ; but this does not lead us believe in all that the person may be saying ; 
and the same disbelief may also affect the assertion of the Yogi. 

88 In Karikas 26 - 28 , the addition of ‘ sat * has been said to be for the purpose 
of avoiding the two contingencies therein noted;, and Karika 32 concludes the explana* 
tion of the avoidance of the first of those contingencies. With Karika 33 begins the 
consideration of the assertion that the addition of ‘ sat* serves to set aside the con¬ 
tradiction due to the amenability of future objects to Yogic-perception., The meaning 
of the Karika is that the word ‘sat* serves to set aside all possibility of a perception 
without direct contact with an object in the present. 

** The sacrifice has been said to constitute “ Duty,” only in the character of being 
the means to certain desirable ends, and not merely as appearing in the ritual; hence 
even when though the sacrifice may have been performed, yet it does not yet 
manifest its aforesaid character, which comes to he manifested at some remote period 
of time; and as such it can never be amenable to Sense-perceptin; this amenability to 
Sense-perception being set aside by the addition of “ sat,** which restricts “ Sense- 
perception ” only to such cognitions as arise from the direct contact of the organs of 
Sense with objects existing at the present time. Such contact is not possible in the 
case of Duty; because Duty does not manifest itself in its true character, until the 
performer is dead, and there are no Sense-organs left, with which there could be any 
contact. 

85 The Perception of Yogis, consisting of the comprehension of objects existing at 
the present time, cannot be the means of knowing Duty; and it cannot be such means, 
also because even the Perception of Yogis is only “ Sense-perception ” after all; and as 
such, cannot apply to such transcendental objects, as Duty and the like, 

81 The Causative Locative would imply that the “ contact ” must be the one at the 
present time; as no cansativeness can belong to either the past or the future. Though 
such is the fact, yet some people assume that the perceptions of Yogis, belong to the 
past and the future also; and it is with a view to remove this misconception that “Sat* 9 
has been added. 

10 
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{causative) Locative (in u Samprayoge ” ), yet the assumptions of others 
have to be negatived; and hence the addition by Jaiiaini. 

38-3$. The word “ Sam ” is used in the sense of u proper (or right) n ; 
and it series to preclude all faulty 1 prayoga/ And by u prayoga ” is here 
meant the “ functioning ” of the senses with reference to their objects. 
In the case of the perception of silver in mother-o-peavl, the functioning 
of the Sense-organ is faulty; and hence ’such perceptions become precluded 
(by the prefix ‘ Sam * ). 

39. In this way, the Sutra may be taken as a mere statement of the 
definition (of Seuae-perception). 

40-41. The Bauddhas have urged that “ The eye and the ear naturally 
functioning without direct contact with the object, the 4 contact/ that you 
have put into your definition, as the common factor in all Sense-percep¬ 
tion, cannot be accepted to be so; and even if we grant the functioning 
o| these by contact, there could (in the case of the Eye and the Ear) 
be uo intercepted perception ; nor could an object larger than the Sense- 
organ, be perceived,—as we fiud to be the case with the skin, <fcc.” 

42-43. But all this does not militate against our theory, because we 
have explained “prayoga” as mere ‘function;’ or we may explain 
*’ Saiuprayoga ” as ‘ confrontation ; ’ or again “ Samprayoga ” may be taken 
only as a peculiar capability, indicated by the effect. But it is only after 
you have subdued the S&nkhyas, <fcc, that you can seek to subvert the 
“•Contact Theory.” 

44. These two (the Eye and the Ear) function through contact,— 
because they are organs of Sense, like those of touch and the rest. On 

When the words are explained In the above maimer, the Sutra may be taken to 
mean the denial of the causality of Sense-perception towards a Knowledge of Duty, 
after having pointed out its definition 5 and in that case, none of the objections brought 
against Bhavadasa’s interpretation would have any force. Because BhavadSsa has 
explained “ Satsamprayoga ” as “ contact with any existing thing,” which makes the 
definition too wide, &o., &c. 

40.4L “Intercepted or remote Perception i.e., The cognition in such cases as—“ We 
hear this sound at a distance,” “ I see that object at a distance / 1 and the like. 

4 SL 4 V We do nob explain “ prayoga ” as contact ; hence the objections urged by the 
Buddhist do nob affect us. 

“ Confrontation ” i.e., the object directly facing the Sense-organ. If either of these 
interpretations be accepted, the Bnddhist objections cease to have any force. 

H This sets forth the arguments in support of the “ contact theory.” “ On the other 
hand, 8rc” To the syllogism there is an objection, that the eye, which is in the body, 
cannot possibly have any contact with the. objects, that are at a distance from the body. 

It is for this reason that the Sankhyas hold the senses to be only modifications of Self- 
consciousness, the cause of Sense-peroeptiou being the fact that the function or Action 
of the Sense-organ proceeds out of the eye, and touches the object, which comes thereby 
to be perceived j and certainly there can be no objection against this invisible function 
or energy going forth from the body. 
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the other hand, some people, declare that the functioning of these is 
exterior to the body. 

45. And the medication too that is done to the substratum (in the 
body—the eye f.i.),—is only such embellishment (of the substrate) as goes 
to purify that which is supported the faculty or function of vision). 

46- 47. And the embellishment, even when belonging to a part of the 
body, pervades the whole of it; as we find that aids to the foot are found 
to help the eye. For these reasons, the mere fact of embellishment cannot 
always establish the location of the Sense-organ therein. 

47- 48. The external functioning of these two (the Eye and the Ear) 
are said to be gradually expanding outwards without interruption ; and it 
is for this reason that objects even larger than the organ itself are 
perceived, in accordance with the magnitude of the functioning, in its 
various parts. And in the same manner, there would be a perception of 
remote objects also. 

49. Just as the light of the lamp is extinguished on the destruction of 
the lamp, so to the faculty (of the Sense), even when outside, is destroyed 
ou.tbe destruction of the substratum (the Eye). 

50. On the closing of the substratum (the organ), though the faculty 
exists, yet being disjoined from any effort of the soul, it does not 
apprehend objects, which thus cease to be perceived by the.Soul. 

51. The notion of “ interception” too, is with reference to the body. 
With regard to Sound however, the notions of u excess ” and u interception ” 
are mistaken ones; because of the impossibility of these (in the case of 
Sound). 


46 - 4 " Tae-function of the eye operates without abandoning its position in the eye- 
just like the light of a lamp. Hence medication to the eye aids the faculty of vision, 
though the former is external to it j just as we find that the rubbing of oil to the soles 
of the foot improve the vision. 

■* 7-48 Like a ray of light, the stretch of vision goes on gradually expanding ; and the 
range of vision depends upon the exteut of this stretch, which terminates at the object, 
beyond which the vision dries not proceed. 

49 This anticipates the following objection! “ If the faculty of vision function 
outside the eye, how is it that vision ceases when the physical organ is destroyed ? ’* 

w Though on the closing of the eye, the faculty of vision continues all the same, 
yet it is only when it is aided by an effort of the person that it succeeds in apprehending 
objects ; bence though it exists, even when the eye is closed, yet it does nob lead to 
any perception. 

*1 Because in reality, there can be no interception of an omnipresent function—such 
as we hold the functions of the Senses to be. 11 With regard to sound , Sfc ” This is said 
in accordance with the Mimansa theory, The Sankhya theory is that the function 
of the ear goes out to where the perceptible Sound exists 5 and thus, in this case also, 
as in that of the eye, the notion of interception must be explained in the Section of 
Bound* The S&nkhya doctrine has been stated at length, only with a view to establish 
the “ contact theory ’ in opposition to the Buddhist 1 and not as an exposition of the 
author’* own view* 
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52. The words “ Person ” and “ Sense-organs ” (in tie Sutra) have 
been construed by means of transposition (in the Bhasbya). 

52- 53. The “ Person ” (here meant) may be either the one ordinarily 
known as such, or the one whose existence is to be proved in this treatise. 
Such modification of (the person) as consists of consciousness, does not 
militate against his eternal character. 

53- 54. By “ cognition-production ” is meant that “ cognition becomes 
authoritative as soon as it is produced.” In the case of all causes, we find 
that their operation is something apart from their birth (or manifestation). 
In order to preclude such character from the Means of Right Notion 
(Cognition), the word u production ” has been added. 

55. Not even for a moment does the cognition continue to exist; nor 
is it ever produced as doubtful (or incorrect) ; and as such, it can never 
subsequently operate towards the apprehension of objects, like the Senses, &c. 

56. Therefore the only operation of Cognition, with regard to the 
objects, consists in its being produced ; that alone is Right Notion (Prama) ; 

W The Bhashya passage here referred to is this: u Indriydrthasambandhe hi yd 
purushasya buddhirjdyate ”—which transposes the order of words in the Sutra, 

64.68 « One ordinarily known as such” —i.e., the Body. The Karika anticipates the 
following objection: “ If the Person be the Body, then he can have no perception, 
since this latter is insentient; on the other hand, if by * Person * be meant the Soul , 
then this, having a modification in the shape of the Perception, would come to bo 
modifiable, and hence non-eternal.” The first half of the Karika means that we do 
not mean to discuss this question here, as it is not germane to the present aphorism 
As a matter of fact, however, by “ Person ** we understand tbe Soul , and this cannot 
be said to be non*eternal, on account of the Perception; because it is not such 
modifications that constitute transitoriness. 

63.6* The meaning is that Perception is no sooner produced, than it directly becomes 
the meanB of right notion j and it depends upon no other operation than its own' 
appearance. 

66 It is only something that has continued existence even for some time, that can 
have any other fuuetion besides its birth. Sense-perception however is no sooner 
produced than past and gone j and as no trace is left of it, that could carry on further 
operations, as soon it is born, it becomes absolutely certain and beyond doubt. There¬ 
fore the apprehension of the object being thus accomplished by the mere appearance 
of Perception, this latter cannot, for this very reason, have any subsequent functions, 
as its sole purpose lies in the apprebension of objects; and this having been accom¬ 
plished by its mere appearance, it stands in need of no further operations. “ That it 
will , | $fc” — i.e , as it is not produced as doubtful, it cannot have any subsequent 
operation to go through, for the apprehension of objects, as the Senses have got to do. 

66 This anticipates the following objection s “ How can the cognition—which, as 
you say, is devoid of action—be either a means in general, or the means of aright notion 
in particular ? n The sense of the reply is that we do postulate an action for the cogni¬ 
tion, viz: the action of being produced ; and its effect—right notion—too is the manifesta¬ 
tion of the object; and through the fact of its giving rise to such a result, in the shape 
of right notion with regard to the particular object, the cognition itself comes to be 
the Means of Bight Notion (Pramana). 
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And the cognition itself as accompanied by this Right Notion is the Means 
(of Right Notion: Pramana). 

57. This “ being produced ” too has been explained by the author 
of the Bhashya, as identical (with the cognition itself). And it has also 
been made the qualification of cognition (sensuous), in order to differen¬ 
tiate it from all past and future (cognitions). 

58. Even if u production ” were only a permanent relation (that of 
inherence), as held by the VaigSshikas;—the mainfestation of this relation 
would depend upon the senses; and it is for this reason that it is called 
“ sensuous 99 (belonging to the senses). 

59. The character of the Means (of Right Notion) or that of the 
Result (Right Notion), may be attributed to any factor, as one may 
please ; but in any case, Sense-perception cannot be the means (of knowing 
Duty), because of its consisting of the comprehension of something 
existing at the present time. 

60. The Means of Right Notion may be (1) either the sense, or 
(2) the contact of the sense with the object, or (3) the contact of the 
mind with the senses, or (4) the connection of the mind with the Soul, 
or (5) all these, collectively. 

61. In all cases, cognition alone would be the Result; and the 
character of the Means would belong to the foregoing, on account of 
their operating (towards cognition); for when there is no operation of 
these, then the Result, iu the shape of coguitiou is not brought about. 

62. The contact of the sense with the object is not with the whole 
of it; and hence there is no chance of the perce ption of all objects by 
means of a single Sense-organ, for those that hold the character of 
Pramana to belong to the senses ; 

63. Because they do not hold the relation of the sense to consist 

W The Bhishya passage here referred may be either — a Yd buddhirjayati tat 
pratyahsham ”—or the subsequent passage—“ Euddhirv'd janma vd, &c.” If only 
“ cognition’ 5 were stated, then “ Sense-perception n would become applicable to cogni¬ 
tions of past and fntnre objects j the addition of “ janma ” however serves to exclude 
these,—the meaning being “ the cognition as produced* 3 

68 Even if we accept the Vai^eshika theory that production consists of inherence 
in the cause,—the production thus being something diff erent from the cause,—even 
then, this relation of Inherence could not be manifested, except through the agency 
of the Sense-organs; and as such, this production is rightly called " sensuous.” 

•1 “ When there is no operation ”—as daring sleep. 

** To the theory of u the contact of the sense with the object being the Means 
of Right Notion,*’ some people object that, in that case, the sense of touch would give 
rise to the coguition of colour; as the sole cause of cognition, according to the 
aforesaid theory, is contact with the object cognised ; and it cannot be denied that the 
sense of touch has contact with the colour of a material object. 

68 This Kirika is thus explained in the Kd$ihd :—The objection urged in 62 would 
apply to this theory, if the relation of the Sense-organ with the object were held to be 
more ‘contact^ as being the Means of liight Notion. But such not the case ; since 
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iii mere, contact; and they deny sock a relation simply with a view ta 
avoid the absurdity of the sense of Touch , which is a means (of a parti¬ 
cular class of perception), giying rise to the cognition of colour . 

64. Just as-in.the accomplishment of the Pramana, the only cause is 
the fixed relation of the Sense and the Object, through their inborn amena¬ 
bility (to one another), so would it also be in the case of the Result. 

65. Though, the . contact resides equally in both (the Sense and the 
object), yet, ifc.is only proper that it should be mentioned as residing only 
in one of the two. Or the .Sense may be taken as tbe only uncommon 
substratum of the relation. 

66. “ If (the cognition were due) to the contact of the mind with the 
Soul, then there would be no co-objectivity between tbe Means of Right 

it is held that such means is the 1 contact * as qualified by capability or applicability ; 
and this “ capability** is to be inferred, in accordance with the effect produced. There¬ 
fore to that alone, which comprehends an object on its contact with the Sense-organ, 

■ longs the “ capability ” or applicability of the “ contact.” < 

“ In order to avoid , 8fcP—“ The meaning is this: He, who holds the cognition itself 
to be the means, and thns declares 4 contact * to be the means of this means,—thereby 
denying the character of Pramana to the * contact *—, even to such a theorist, the 
4 contact* remains unspecified j and as such,-it belongs to all the Sense-organs ; send thns 
there would he, in this case also, the absurdity of the per ceptibility of forms and 
colours' by means of the Sense of Touch. Therefore in order to avoid this absurdity, 
which is common to the two theories, both of them must deny the fact of the relation 
of the Sense-organ and the object consisting in mere ‘contact,* **— KagiJta, 

** In the latter theory, noted in the foregoing note, the upholders declare the 
cognition itself to be the Pramana or the Means of Eight Notion, and as a cause of this, 
they lay down the aforesaid applicability , through propriety of the contact of the Sense- 
organ with the object perceived,—the absurdity urged above, being avoided, on 
account, of the inapplicability of one'sense to the objects of other senses. The Karika 
means that the same means of getting clear of the absurdity would also apply to the 
theory in which the contact is held to be the means of cognition, which latter is held 
to be the Result, and not the Means. 

SB The objection is that the contact resides as much in the Sense as in the object; 
and under the circumstances, why should it be attributed solely to the Sense ? The 
sense of the reply is that such specification is not always wrong—as for instance, the 
Father of Rama and Lakshmana is rightly called “ the Father of Rama.” “Or the 
eonse, $*c.”—this supplies another explanation of the specification ; The word “ Sense- 
perception,** as here used, means 44 concrete (definite) cognition j ” and what is specially 
related to this cognition alone is the sense only; while the object, is also related to 
Inference, and the other Means of Right Notion. 

66 The Sense of the objection is that in the theory of the contact of the Sense and 
tbe Object being the means of cognition, we have a eo-objectivity of the Means (the 
gontact) with the Result (cognition), both of which belong to tbe object of cognition. 
|n tbe theory of tlie contact of the mind and Soul being the cause of cognition, there 
can be no such co-objectivity, as the Means (the contact) belongs either to the Soul or 
to Mind, while the Result (cognition) belongs to the object. The meaning of the reply 
is that since both the contact and the cognition operate upon the object of cognition 
itself, there can bo no want of co-objectivity* 
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Notion, and its Besult.” It is not bo ; because both operate upon the 
same object (of cognition). 

67 # And if (by “ co-objectivity ”) you mean 1 co*substrateness’ (i.e, t 
the sameness) of the substratum, which is something other than the object 
of cognition,—then the cognition residing in the Soul becomes naturally 
eo*substrate (with its means, iriz. 9 the contact of the mind and the Soul). 

68. Being the best means, on account of close proximity (co-substrate* 
ness), this (the contact of the mind and Soul) is the only Means of Bight 
Perception; and hence the true character of the Means of Bight Notion, 
can belong to no other agency. 

69. If such character of the Means of Bight Notion be attributed to 
all the agencies (noted in Karika 60) taken collectively, there, can be no 
objection to it. And for one, to whom the Sense is the Means of Bight 
Notion, the sameness of the object is clear. 

70. When to the cognitions of the qualification and the qualified, are 
attributed, respectively, the characters of the Means (of Bight Notion) and 
the Besult, then too the objection of the diversity of objects, would be set 
aside in the aforesaid manner. 

* 71-72. When the object of cognition is the qualification itself, then the 
abstract (or undefined) perception subsequently gives rise to a definite 
cognition; and in this case the character of Pramana belongs, to the 
undefined Perception, and that of the Besult, to the subsequent definite 
(or concrete) cognition. 

72. When, however, there is no definite cognition, then the char¬ 
acter of Pramana could not belong (to the foregoing undefined percep¬ 
tion); because of its not blunging about any definite idea with regard to 
any object. 

* 73. If the character of Pramana were attributed to the cognition 
of the qualified object, then the character of the Besult would belong to 
the determination of shunning , &c. And if it be urged that these two 

In this theory, the cognition and its means (the contact) are found to inhere in 
the same base— >viz., the Soul; and therefore suoh contact is the best means of 
cognition. 

£l All these taken collectively ”—The contact of the Soul with the mind is preceded 
by the contact of the mind with the Sense-organ, which latter is preceded by the 
contact of the Sense-organ with the object perceived. 

In the theory of cognition being the means, the concrete cognition of an object 
is preceded by the cognition of its qualifications : and in this theory, the latter is held 
to be the Result, and the former, the Means ; and the cognition of the qualification 
having its purpose in the cognition of the qualified object, we have the co-objectively 
of these, on account of the co-substrateness of their operations. 

78 “ Shunning , §Tc.” i.e., shunning, accepting, and disregarding. If the objector 
insists upon the character of the Result being attributed to that which follows imme¬ 
diately after the Means, then, in that case,, we would accept the rememherance to be the 
Result. 
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(the determination to shun, &o., and the cognition of the qualified object) 
are intercepted by the remembrance of the desirable character or other¬ 
wise (of the object cognised),—then we would declare this (remem¬ 
brance) itself to be the Result. 

74. He (i.e., the Bauddha),—who, desiring co-objectivity (between 
the Means and the Result), asserts the Result (cognition) itself to be 
the Pramana,— would be contradicting the well-known distinction between 
the Cause and the Effect:— 

75. As, when the axe is applied to the Tchadira wood, the cutting 
does not belong to a log of the PalSsa, —so (we see that) in ordinary 
experience, there is no identity between the axe (the means) and the cut 

(the result). . 

76. If co-objectivity happens to please you, by doing away with 

the distinction (between the Means and the Result),—through the rejec¬ 
tion of such identity, the said distinction would be- equally pleasing to 
others (the Naiyayikas). 

77. If you assume that the attribution of the character ot the 
Means to the Result, is indirect (or Secondary), then would not others 
be able, somehow or other (indirectly), to assume the desired co.objec. 


tivity also ? . . , 

78 The result being the specification of the object, the charactei’ 

Of Pramana belongs, according to us, to that which immediately precedes 
it; and so, if the cognition be said to be the Pramana, then the Result 
must be held to be something else. 

79. It is not proper to attribute the character of the result to 
“ Self-recognition,"— as this will be refuted later on ; nor is it proper to 


16 The mere fact of any one theory pleasing your fancy cannot serve as an argu- 
ment in its support j for such grounds could be urged in support of the most absurd 

the °?« WouU not, $-c ."—As we have shown above, the eo-obje ctivity, through opera- 

ti0n '-, „„ the Result he the specification of the object of cognition, then the 
Pramana would be the contact of the mind and the sonl, <&c„ as the factors immediately 
„ the gaii Kesult. But if the cognition be held to be the Pramana, then 
^character of Pramana would also belong to abstract oognitions, the subsequent 
SSrTSwi J- ‘he shape of the cognition of the specific properties, *c.), being 

it9 *rThe”?au5ntika” theory is that “Cognition in the shape of the_ object 
. - , . tll6 f orma of reel, yellow, &c., imprinted upon cognition—is what is held 

tote Pomona ; because on this is based all differentiation into Bed, yellow, & c., and the 
Lnli Of this Pra,ulna is Self-cognitlon.-i.e., the comprehension of the C0 S“ b J 
^self • and the external objects are the objects cogmsed lhis theory of Self- 
* * -fnr, « refuted in the “ Yijnarada “ section of the Yartika, where it is shown 

<“• °< ■‘i-*• *■;.£ 

the change that these produce in the cognition itself; because any such 
recognition” as held above would imply contradictory actions m itself. 
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state the 44 form of the^object ” to be the Pramana, because of the diver¬ 
sity of objects. 

80. The 4 form of itself * (i e . 9 of the cognition itself) is not found 
to be anything, other than 4 Self-recognition,’—which could be said to be the 
Pramana with regard to 4 Self-recognition ’ as the Result. 

81. Nor can the 4 form of the cognition itself ’ be defined, (or speci¬ 
fied) without another 4 form ’; and so again of this latter, and so forth, 
there would be no end of 4 forms.* 

82. The 4 form of the cognition * too can have no existence, unless 
it is defined (or specified). In the case of the form of the object being 
the object of apprehension, however, we find no other apprehender (and as 
such there could be no specification). 

83. The mind being a Sense-organ, the idea of pleasure, <fcc., is also 
4 Sense-perception,* because it is only when in contact with the mind, that 
the soul experiences them. 

84. It is only au object existing at the present time, that, being in 
contact with the eye, can be apprehended; and the object thus 

“Diversity of objects ”—you hold the Pramana to be in the shape of the object; and 
this Pramana has got the object of cognition for its object ; and the objects of 
cognition too are Bed , Blue, &c. Thus then the form of the object comes to have the 
object itself for its object ; while “ Self-recognition ” has cognition for its object,—thus 
there being a diversity of objects between the Pramana and its Result. 

80 This Karika attacks the “ Yogacara ” position. The Yogacaras hold that 
cognition is naturally pure, and as such comprehends itself in the form of Red, Blue , 
Ac., which has been imprinted upon it by external impressions, ihns doing away with 
the necessity of external objects; and as such, the “ form of the cognition ” itself is 
held to be the Pramana , the form of the object being the object cognised, and 44 Self¬ 
recognition ” being the Result. The sense of the refutation of this theory is that the 
“ form of cognition ” is the same as the 44 Recognition by the cognition of itself; ” 
and this being the Result, cannot, at the same time, be the Pramana. 

81 “ Is the 4 form of itself * definite or indefinite ? If indefinite, no such form exists. 
If definite, then as any one form cannot be defined by itself, we would have to assume 
another form ; and so on, ad infinitum” — Kdqikd. 

88 “it has been urged that the form of the object as identified with'the cognition is 
held to the objeot of apprehension; but this cannot be; because such an object cannot 
be apprehended by the cognition, because of the absurdity of any operation in itself; 
and we cannot find any other agent that would apprehend such an objeot, of which, 
we would thus come to have a negation ”— Kagikd. 

88 It is urged by the opponent—“you too will have to postulate the Self-recognition 
of Cognition, in the case of the feelings of pleasure and pain, which are not directly 
perceptible by any of the Sense-organs.” The reply to this is that we sail clear of 
such a contingency, by postulating mind as a distinct Sense-organ, whereby pleasure 
and pain are directly perceived. 

8 * “The Saugatas hold that Sense-perception apprehends only specific objects ; 
while the Yedantisfcs bold that it apprehends only the generic character (the class 
to which the object belongs). Hence the definition given in the Sutra is different 
from both; inasmuch as it does not make any defiuite assertion with regard to the 

11 
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apprehended may be either generic or specific,—and hence it is not psurii^ 
cularly declared to be either the one or the other. 

85. Whatever definitions are given, no Sense-perception, of the 
ordinary character (i.e., not of Yogis, &c.), can be the Means (of knowing 1 
Duty),—because it consists of the comprehension of objects existing at 
present time. 

86. If Sense-perception he said to consist in abstract (or undefined.) 
cognition, then as a matter of course, it cannot be the Means (of knowing 
Duty ); because the relation of Cause and Effect, is not apprehended 
without specification (i.e. y without the comprehension of qualification®, 
which is wanting in all undefined cognitions). 

87. “ flow can Inference, Ac., be said to be preceded by Sense-per¬ 
ception, when Sense-perception itself is declared to be undefined,-—ox* 
account of its incapability of remembrance ? 99 

88. “Nor is there any comprehension, without specification, off 
either the Linga (the middle term of the syllogism), or the Lingi (th 0 
Major term), or the relation of these two (the premisses). In 4 Analogy 9 
too, the comprehension of similarity being due to memory (it cannot) ho 
said to be preceded by Sense-perception).” 

89. “Apparent Inconsistency also does not apply to an object; 
which has not been perceived by some one else; and the object, a cognition, 
whereof gives rise to this (Arthapatti), is always concrete.” 

object of apprehension.** The sense of the reply is that we hold tbe object of percep¬ 
tion to be only such an object as is capable of being perceived, as existing at the present; 
time, and as connected with the organs of sense j and sack an object may be ei&hexr 
generic or specific , according to circumstances. Consequently ho such specification, of 
the character of the object is called for, in the Sutra. 

86 “Sense-perception” only apprehends present objects; hence whatever ifcss 
definition, it can never he the means of knowing Duty. The cognition brought aljont; 
by meditation is only a case of memory; and as such, it is not even authoritative—— fco 
say nothing of its being “ Sense-perception/* 

83 Duty is the means of accomplishing a desirable end; and hence there can. be 
ncf comprehension of Duty, except in the form—“ This is the means to such and stroll sa 
desirable end’*—which would not be possible in the absence of a well-defined idea of 
the cause as well as of the effect. 

87 Karikas 87 to 94 bring forward objections against the passage in the Bhashya* 
wherein it is declared that “ Inference,” “ Analogy * and the rest being necessarily 
preceded by “ Sense-perception,” cannot be tbe means of knowing Duty. “ JVh&n 
Sense-perception, &c.,**—“ Sense-perception ” is a perception brought about by the function* 
of the Sense-organs. But these organs themselves have not the capacity to remamlwoir 
things; and a well-defined cognition is brought about by the adjustment of the Gf&titt~ar 9 
&c., remembered at the time; therefore “Sense-perception** can, at best, bo oxxly 
indefinite. Under such circumstances, how can “ Inference ” be said to be preoeder^ 
by “ Sense-perception,** which is always indefinite ? 

89 And as such it o&nnot be said to be invariably preceded by Sense-perception, 
described above* 
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90. “In a case of Inference, where the Linga (the middle term) in 
the shape of the movement of the sun, is also such as is got at by means of 
Inference,—as also is the ‘ Lingi * (major term),—how can we assert the 
precedence of Sense-perception P ” 

91. “ In the case of an object apprehended by Sense-perception, how 
can these (Inference &c.) have any authority ? For when an object is only 
comprehended by means of these (Inference &c.), then it is not amenable 
to the organs of Sense. ,, 

92. M If it is be urged that * the precedence of Sense-perception may 
be said to be due to the cognition of some object, (not necessarily the 
same as the object of the subsequent Inference, Ac.)/—then the futurity of 
the object (Duty) would not be a cause of its said non-cognisabilifcy.” 

93. “ Because, if such be the case, then any one object existing at 
the present time having been cognised by means of Sense-perception,— 
with this as the Linga (minor term of the syllogism), the sensuous percep¬ 
tion would lead to the cognition of Duty, even if it does not exist at the 
time.” 

94. “And again, even the object treated of in the Yeda, is known, 
only after the letters have been recognised by means of Sense-perception; 
and for this reason, the Yeda too, being preceded ljy Sense-perception, 
could not be the means of knowing Duty.” 

95. (In reply to the above) some people hold that the precedence 
of Sense-perception is not the cause (of Inference, & c., not applying to the 


90 In a case, wherefrom the fact of the sun being found in different positions, 
one infers that the sun is moving ; and from this conclusion we deduce the cause of 
the Bun’s motion. This latter Inference cannot be said to be preoeded by “ Sense- 
perception.” 

®1 If Inference <feo. be said to be invariably preceded by “ Sense-perceptionthen 
they would be devoid of any authority. Because in that case, they would be only leading 
to a useless comprehension of such objects as have been already cognised by means 
of Sense-perception. If it be urged that both may have their uses at different times, 
then we reply that, if at the time of Inference, there be no Sense-perception, then the 
object of Inference would be only such as is not amenable to the action of the Senses 
and hence Inference could not be said to be invariably preceded by Sense-perception. 
For if the object were amenable to the Senses, then it could not be possible to have an 
Inference without Seuse-perceptiou; and it has been already explained that, at the 
time of Sense-perception, there is no use for Inference, which, in that case, can have 
no authority. 

The meaning of this Karika is this: if the other party say that they do not ho id 
that the object of Inference is always perceived by the Senses and such is the 
precedence of Sense-perception; and that what they mean by precedence of Sense* 
perception is that one of ’ the three factors of Inference must be such as has been 
previously recognised by Sense-perception;—then we meet this position by urging that 
if such be the case, then the assertion that—** Duty is not amenable to Sense-percep¬ 
tion on account its being in the future”—becomes false; the reason for this is 
explained in the next Karika/ 
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case of Duty); all that is meant is that the authority which is dtte to 
the precedence of Sense-perception, does nofc apply (to the case of Duty). 

96. As a matter of fact, however, Inference and the rest can operate 
only after one out of the three factors, ‘ Linga ’ (minor term), &c., has 
been cognised by means of Sense-perception; and certainly there is no such 
thing in the case of Duty. 

97. Nor is here in this case, any possibility of Inference per Infer¬ 
ence ;—because of the impossibility of any pre-ascertainment of the pre¬ 
mises and the terms (of the Syllogism). 

98. By means of Inference we do not arrive at the idea of the mere 
existence of anything. If it be urged that “by 4 Duty' we would qualify 
some other object,”—then (we reply) that in that case, the 4 Paksha * 
(major term) would be devoid of any definite properties. 

99. Therefore, because of its never before having been found to be 

96 The way of me sting the above objections, as shown in the last Karika would 
make the Bhasbya passage in question altogether redundant. Therefore the Author 
offers another reply, more in keeping with his own views : we shall prove later on that 
we do not confine Sense-perception to undefined cognition alone ; but we also hold the 
term to include well-defined concrete cognitions. Thus then, we can have no Inference 
without Sense-perception; because all processes of Inference depend upon the premises, 
which are got at solely by means of Sense-perception; and certainly, there can be no 
Inference without the premises. For instance, it is only when “ smoke ” is actually 
seen to be accompanied by Fire , and thus to be its mark ,—and only when the gavaya is 
seen to be like the cow ,—that there can he a cognition of the existence of Fire (through 
Inference), and of the similarity of the gavaya to the cow (by Analogy). In the same 
manner, it is established that it is the cognition of the principal object of Inference 
that stands in need of Sense-perception ; and in the case of Duty, we cannot perceive 
by the senses, either any of its marks or anything similar to it. Hence Inference, 
Analogy, and the rest cannot apply to the case of Doty. 

97 This hints at Karika 90, where it has been asserted that an Inference per Infer¬ 
ence is not preceded by Sense-perception. This is not correct; because even in the 
instance there cited, until we have, through Sense-perception, arrived at the relation 
subsisting between the motion and its cause t we can have no Inference of any sort. 

98 In every case of Inference, the object of Inference is a certain object, endowed 
with certain definite properties , and not as a mere entity; while in the case of Duty, 
the only conclusion that is possible is—“Duty exists,” which, in reality, can never be 
amenable to Inference: but it would become so, if mere existence were the subject of 
Inference. If it be nrged that—“ For Inference as applied to the case of Duty, we 
could have an object, such as some persoyi endowed with Duty one who has per¬ 
formed the duties prescribed in the scriptures); and this would not be an Inference 
of mere existence” —then we reply that even such an Inference cannot be correct; 
inasmuch as we have not yet arrived at any well-defined properties of Duty —which is 
to he the major term of the syllogism j and until the properties of the major term be 
known, there can be no Inference. That is to say, Duty has nofc yet been proved, to 
be an entity j and so long as this has not been proved, there can be no Inference in 
which “Duty” could be the major term. 

" This Karika and the next bring forward two syllogisms in the proper style, to 
prove the inapplicability of Inference and Analogy to the case of Duty. By “ uncommon 
object** is meant the “ Swalakshana” (the individual charaeterestic)'of the Buddhist, 
which, according to them, is undefined, and as such, not amenable to Inference, Ac. 
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concomitant with, any object, Duty cannot be amenable to Inference,—like 
the specific (undefined) characteristics of objects (or * uncommon objects’). 

100. Because of its being similar to the unseen (invisible), and 
because of its own imperceptibility, Duty cannot be amenable to Analogy,— 
like the said characteristics of objects. 

101-102. u But then, ‘Apparent Inconsistency’ would become such 
(means of recognising Duty),—based upon the perception of diversity 
in the world: the distinction of ‘ happy 9 and ‘ miserable 9 is not possible 
without some unseen cause; because all visible causes are found to be 
incapable of explaining this diversity; and because (conversely) we find 
such distinctions even in the absence of any seen cause; as we find that even 
when service and study are exactly similar, the result, in the capacity of 
the students, is not the same.” 

103. Such could be the case, only if it were possible to refute the 
action of natural idiosyncracies; or if there were any other cause of the 
diversity of the powers of Karma. 

104. Just as with regard to the diversity of their results, there is 
the natural capacity of Actions,—in the same manner could the diversity 
in the world be due to the peculiarities of nature. 

105. Then too, so long as, with regard to the action, the forms of Duty 

101-108 These Karikas embody an objection, the sense of which is thus explained 
ha the Kagilca: (i Granted that Inference and Analogy are not the means of knowing 
Dnty ; bnfc we have always found Apparent Inconsistency to apply to objects beyond 
the action of the Senses ; and on the seen diversity in the world, we could base an 
Apparent Inconsistency: This diversity in the world cannot be explained, unless we 
postulate some suoh unseen agency as that of ‘Duty.* We find in the world that 
though all worldly circumstances and advantages are equal in the case of any two 
persons, yet they are not seen to be equally happy 5 and like the fatness of Devadatta who 
does not eat during the day , such diversity cannot be explained by any seen causes; and, 
as in the case of Devadatta, the Apparent Inconsistency of fatness with fasting in the 
day is explained by postulating the fact of his eating at night t which is not seen by the 
people; so too, in the case in question, the Apparent Inconsistency of the equality oy 
all worldly advantages with the inequality in the degree of happiness can be explained j 
only by postulating an unseen agency, to which is given the name of * Duty/ ” “ Service 
or study” —t.e., two persons serving the king equally well, are found to be rewarded 
differently; and similarly two men studying the same subject under exactly similar' 
circumstances, are found to differ in their acquirements. And these discrepancies 
can be explained only by the agency of Dharma and Adharma,—the former causing 
superiority, and the latter inferiority. 

l°® Even in the case of ",uch actions as .the u Aijvamedha ” sacrifice and “Animal* 
slaughter,” we attribute their diverse results to the peculiar character of the actions 
themselves, and not to any extraneous oanse. In the same manner, we oould also 
attribute the diversity in the conditions of two men equally circumstanced to the 
peculiarities of their own nature, and not to any unseen extraneous oanse, as you would 
seek to prove, by means of Apparent Inconsistency. 

105 xh e last Karikas embody one kind of reply to the above objections. But the 
Author finds this reply inadequate; because if all diversity were due to nature, one 
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and its contrary bare not been differentiated, what could be tbe use of 
the mere vague idea that “ there is something (the'canse of diversity) ? ” 

106-107. Would pain result from Sacrifice, &c., or pleasure from 
Slaughter and the like ? And from what sorts of Action, what sort of 
effects -Heaven, children, &c .—would result ? ’ 

Until one has a definite idea as to these facts, he is never led to 
take up any action. What is here sought after is the root (cause) of such 
knowledge as forms part of such activity. 

108. Therefore though the Means in general may have been ascer¬ 
tained, no specification (of the Means) is possible, except through the 
Yeda; and it is an enquiry into this special Means (of knowing Duty), 
that has been declared by the author of the aphorisms. 

109. And when the special Means has been recognised, even the 
cognition of the Means in general, which is included in the former, would 
be got at through the Yeda; and hence (Artbapatti) cannot be the means 
(of knowing even the generic form of the Means). 

110. And as with Arthapatti, so too there could be no similarity (of 
the Yeda) with Inference. If it be urged that Inference is based upon the 

and the same man could not be both rich, and poor, even at different periods of his 
life; for his nature would remain the same all along. For this reason, he offers another 
reply, the sense of which is that “ Apparent Inconsistency ” would only prove that 
there must he some unseen cause for the diversity; bat unless the character of the 
unseen cause—either as Duty or otherwise—is ascertained, the mere knowledge of the 
fact of there being such a cause of diversity could not serve any purpose ; and certainly, 
“ Apparent Inconsistency ” could give us no clue as to the nature of the cause; and as 
such, it could never be the means of knowing Duty. 

101 The knowledge which forms an integral part of activity is based upon the 
Yeda; and hence “Apparent Inconsistency ” cannot have any application in this case. 

108 “Apparent Inconsistency” only serves to prove that the aforesaid diversity 
has an unseen cause. 

109 This Karika anticipates the following objection: “ Inasmuch as ‘ Apparent 
Inconsistency * brings about the idea of tbe came in general , and the Veda that of the 
specific cause ,—we should say that the means of knowing Dnty consists in ‘ Apparent 
Inconsistency and the Yeda,’ combined; and not in the }£eda alone.” The sense of 
the reply is that “Apparent Inconsistency ” proving the gene f <*I is unable to give any 
idea of the particular ; whereas the Yeda proving the particular wtmld apply to the 
general also ; because an idea of the former includes that of the latter. 

HO Some people urge that the argument contained in the above objection is nob 
an instance of “ Apparent Inconsistency,” but one of ordinary Inference, per modus 
pollens , based upon the invariable concomitance of the cause in general, with the effect 
in general; and thus the Yeda too comes'to be nothing bnfc a part of Inference. The 
Karika means that these people have also been refuted by the above refutation of 
“Apparent Inconsistency.” ’ 

Some commentator- cousfinc t( nun urnum opame shy ate* * as u na anumdnam ishyate, 
na upamdnam ishyate ; * bi i tins construction is not right ; in as much as the opponent 
also denies the applies oil: / of “ Analogy;” and as such it would be a useless effort 
to deny what the opponent also (Vuiiv, as pointed out in the Kdgika. 
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Scripture;—then (we reply that) in that case, the character of Pramana 
would belong to this (latter) (and not to the Inference). 


111. The assertion,—that the * Linga * (and other factors of Infer¬ 
ence) are not perceptible by the organs of Sense, because of the undefined 
character (of Sense-perception) ”—is not correct; because we hold Sense- 
perception to be applicable to well-defined (concrete) cognitions also, as 
helping the comprehension of the form of the object. 

112. First of all, there is a cognition in the shape mere observation 
in the abstract, which is undefined,—similar to the cognition of the infant 
or the dumb, arising purely out of the object by itself (without any 
qualifications). 

113. And at that time neither any specification nor a generalisation is 
recognised; what is cognised is only the object, the substratum of these 
(generalisation and specification). 

114i-116* Others (the Vedantists) lay down a u Summum Genus ” in 
the shape of “ Being ” (Sat)> which they call “ Substance ”; and 
through this, they hold “generalisation” to be the object of perception 

The meaning of the second half is that if “ Inference ” be made to depend upon 
the Veda, for the sake of the cognition of special eanses, then we would have the Veda 
itself, as the independent canse of the cognition of the general as well as the particular. 

111 It has been urged that there cau be no perception of the Linga, &c.; because 
“ Perception ” consists of undefined (abstract) cognition, which cannot give rise to any 
premises, as these latter consist of definite concrete ideas. It is this theory that is 
controverted here ; It is not an absolute rule that all Sense-perception ” must always 
consist of undefined abstract cognition; as we shall prove later on that we apply the 
name “ Sense-perception” also to the cognition of the form of the object, which is 
well-defined and concrete, and is brought about by the action of the Sense-organs, 
following closely upon the undefined abstract cognition, in connection with the same 
object; and it is quite reasonable to assert the precedence of such concrete cognition, 
to “ Inference ” and the rest. 

112 Some people deny abstract cognition, altogether. Their reasoning is this: 
“AH cognition is concrete, because it is always accompanied by expression in words. 
In ordinary experience, we do not come across any cognition, which is not accompanied 
by verbal expression. We enquire into the various means of cognition, only for the 
sake of ordinary experience, and we do not find any experience based upon any purely 
abstract cognition; in as much as all experience is concrete and definite. The cogni¬ 
tions of the infant also are accompanied by verbal expression, in its subtlest form, 
<fcc. «fcc.” 

114 These theorists hold that there is only one generality , in the shape of “ Being,”— 
all others being only specifications of this j what is known as a “ generality ” is that 
which is common to many individuals; and what is known as 44 specific” is that which 
is restricted to a single individual; and it is the great generality that forms the object 
of Abstract Cognition, the rest being amenable to concrete perception. Because, if 
such specific characters were not recognised, as being common to certain objects, and 
as not existing in others,—by what means could there bo any discrimination between 
the perceptions of different objects ? 
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(t.e., the undefined abstract cognition) ; the “ specifications ” being cognised 
by means of well-defined concrete cognitions. Some of these specific 
characters again are peculiar to each individual, while some are common 
to many. And without such recognition of these (specific characters), 
through specification and generalisation, there would be no difference 
between the perception of the cow and that of the horse . 

117, This is not correct; because (even in the ca9e of abstract 
"cognition) we find each individual object to be distinct from others; 
and because the difference cannot be expressed, that is no reason why 
its existence should be totally denied. 

118. Even in the case of an undefined abstract cognition, there is 
a perception of the object, in its two fold aspect (general and specific). 

118-119. And this cognition (of the double aspect of an object) only 
serves to point out its real characters by the cogniser, however, it is 
perceived in its pure (unqualified) form only. It is not cognised as 
anything special , because there is no exclusion of others (objects) ; nor is 
it cognised as general , because there is no definite idea as to the inclusion 
of other special objects. 

120. And it is only after some time that the object comes to be 
characterised by such specifications as the “ class ” and the rest; and the 

HI If the great genus “ Being” al&ne were the object of Abstract Cognition, then 
we would hare exactly the same cognition (so long as it remains undefined), with regard 
to all objects. But, as a matter of fact, such is not the oasej since we find that the 
abstract cognition with regard to one object differs from that with regard to another. 
Though this difference cannot verywell be expressed in words, yet this non-expressibi- 
lity cannot prove its non-existence. 

118 That is to say, it is not only the general aspect of an action that is cognised 
by Abstract Perception. 

118.119 To this view, of Abstract cognition relating to the double aspect of an 
object, it is objected, that, in the course of such abstract cognition, there is no idea 
of either the generic or the specific aspect of the object; and as such, the above view 
sounds much like a contradiction of facts. The reply is that we do not mean that in 
the course of abstract cognition, there is any comprehension of either the inclusion 
or the exclusion of different objects, in or from the objeot cognised j all that we mean 
by mentioning the “ twofold aspect of the objeot ” is, to state the character of the 
objeot: that the objeot of Abstract Cognition is such as has a- twofold aspeot. What 
is comprehended by the cogniser is the object, pure and simple, without any qualifica¬ 
tions, &o.; and, in abstract cognition, this objeot is not cognised as anything particular ; 
because Abstract Cognition does not serve to exclude other objects j nor is it perceived 
as anything general; because Abstract cognition does not include other objects. 
Therefore what is comprehended by means of Abstract Cognition is only the object, 
pure and simple; and this objeot is such as has the twofold character of the general 
and the particular; and this is all that we mean. 

l>0 Abstract Cognition is followed by a cognition which serves to specify the 
object, with reference to “class” “action” and “property” and this definite 
cognition is also held by us to be included in “ Sense-perception ” and this name thus 
comes to apply both to Abstract and Concrete cognitions. 
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cognition, by means of wbicb such specifications are arrived at, is also 
included in Sense-preception. 

121. And the reason for this is that the means of this latter cogni¬ 
tion is the sense-organ; though the cognition is not actually located in it; 
For this reason, the fact of the sense-organ being incapable of remembrance 
can not preclude well-defined (concrete) cognition (from Sense-preception), 

122. Because the cognition is located in the soul; and it is this (the 
soul) that is found to be the cogniser ; and this (soul) has also the power 
of Remembering, as also of Recognising (the facts of past experience). 

123. Therefore when the contact of the object with the sense-organ 
is present, the person,—though specifying the object, through Memory, by 
means of its own characteristics,—comes to have the sensuous perception 
of that object.- 

124. And this (perception) being dependent upon the Senses, is 
rightly attributed to them (i.e.> called ‘Sense-perception’); and that 
which is produced without the contact of the senses is not called ‘ Sense- 
perception.’ 

125. All cognition, that follows from frequent specifications of this 
sort, is said to he “ Sense-perception,” in accordance with their connection 
contact or with the organs of Sense. 

126. Because the objects in a lying-in room (which is closed on all 
sides) are not visible to those who have just entered it, from outside; 
that does not lead to the conclusion that such objects are not perceptible 
by the Senses, 

1*1 Ifc is urged that u it has already been declared that sense-perception is the 
cognition brought about by the action of the sense-organs; the specifications however 
are arrived at through the remembrance of the class and action, <%c., of the object j 
but the sense-organs have no capacity of remembering; hence a concrete cognition can 
never be sensuous” In reply to this, it is said that this objection would apply to us 
if we held that the sense-organs serve to specify the objects, after having remembered 
the classt &o. As a matter of fact, however, we do not hold any such view; in fact, 
the sense-organs are only the means of cognition; and the cognition and its memory in¬ 
here in the Soul. Therefore our theory is not open to the objection based upon the 
incapability , of the Benses, to remember. 

1*8 A man happens to see a certain object belonging to one class * and after some 
time when he happens to see another object of the same kind, he remembers the fact 
of his having previously seen the former object; and then he comes to recognise the 
two objects as belonging to the same class. And the latter objeet being still before 
his eyes, be oomes to have a well-defined and specified “ Sense-perception ” of the 
object; in as much as the operation of the sense-organ continues all along. 

1*8 That is to say, even though it is aided by Rememberance, the causal efficiency 
belongs to the senses themselves. 

1*6 Though there may be many suoh specifications, yet, so long as they are brought 
about in accordance with Sense-contact, they cannot but be included in the name 
“ Sense-perception.” 

1** That is to say, the name “ Sense-perception ” is not restricted to suoh percep¬ 
tions alone as are produced immediately after the operation of the Sense-organs. 

19 . 
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127. An A just as in this case, the persons, at first, apprehending 
only a semblance of the objects, subsequently c6me to have a clear and 
definite perception of their real form; so, in the same manner (would one 
Come to have a definite cognition) of the specific properties (class, &c.), 
of the object (after having had an undefined idea of these). 

128. If, after having observed an object (in tlae abstract), one were 
to close his eyes and then determine the object (in the concrete),—this 
would not be Sense-perception, because of its uot following from a contact 
of the Sense-organ. 

129. The Soul and the rest could be the cause also of such concrete 
cognitions, as are not connected with the Sense-organs; therefore the only 
reason, why concrete cognitions are attributed to the Senses, lies in the 
fact that the Sense-organ alone is a means that brings about only such 
cognition as is connected with the senses. 

130. In the undefined abstract cognition also, the Sense is not the 

*27 In the instance cited, though, at first, the person perceives only the semblance 
of the two objects, yet, subsequently, he comes to have a definite perception of the 
objects themselves; but this too is brought about by means of the eyes alone. In the 
same manner, in the case of definite concrete cognition, though the first contact of the 
sense would only give rise to an undefined abstract cognition, yet, subsequently—the 
contact of the Sense-organ continuing all the time—the person would come to have a 
well-defined perception, of the various specific properties— genus, property, &o.—of the 
objects j and it is this that constitutes concrete cognition. And as the Sense-contact 
has all along continued to operate, such cognition cannot bnt be called “ Sense-percep¬ 
tion.” 

128 Because the closing of the eye has cnt off the Sense-contact. 

12® This Karika anticipates the following objection: “The Means of Concrete 
Cognition are manifold,—such as the Soul and the rest; in that case, why should such 
cognition be specifically attributed to the organs of Sense, and be called sensuous t 99 The 
sense of the reply is that names are given to objects, in accordance with such an aspect 
of it, as belongs exclusively to the object iu question. In the present instance the 
agency of the senses alone is such as belongs exclusively to Concrete Cognition, the 
agency of the Soul, &c., belonging also to other kinds of cognition—such as the 
Inferential, Verbal, &o., and as such it is only right that it should be called sensuous. 

180 The first half of this Karika implies that the objection pointed out in the last 
note does not hold. If it be urged that ,e the Concrete Cognition, following, upon 
Abstract Cognition, must be held to have this latter for its cause, and cannot be attri¬ 
buted to the senses,”—then, we reply that even then, inasmuch as it is brought about, 
through the intervention of Abstract Cognition, by means of the senses alone, it can 
be called ** Sensuous.” This would be quite compatible with ordinary usages;— e.g,, 
the name “ pankaja ” {clay-born) that is given to the lotus, cannot belong to it literally; 
since the lotus is produced directly, not from the mud, but from the bulbous root; yet 
all the same, the name does apply to the lotus , simply on the ground of its being 
produced from the mud, through the intervention of the bulbous root The assertion 
that— 1£ we would conventionally restrict the name Sense-perception to Concrete Cogni¬ 
tion ”—implies that if we did not call in the aid of conventional usage, the argument, 
based upon the fact of its being intermediately produced by the senses, would apply to 
Infertile® also, which too would come to be called Sense-perception, as being produced 
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only cause. Or, tbe name * Sense-perception ’ might be said to apply, by 
conventional usage, to that which is produced intermediately thereby (i.e^ 
by sensnons perception),—as in tbe case of tbe word “ Pankaja.” 

131. Or, this conventional usage too may not apply to the case of 
suck concrete cognition as is of itself (naturally) known to be sensuous^ 
which is not the case with abstract cognition. 

132. For us all meanings of words, are comprehended, through the 
usage of old (experienced) people. And the sense in which a word has 
been used by these (old people), cannot be separated from it. 

133. It is only the observation (and classification) of established 
facts, that ought to be done by enquirers; and a certain fact which is 
known to all men as established, cannot he set aside by (newly-devised) 
definitions. 

134. Again, how can dependence on Sense-organ he said to apply to 
the Self-recognition of the cognition ? If it he urged that “ the mind 
would serve as the requisiste Sense-organ, in that case/"—then the same 
would also apply to the case of (such specifications of ‘ class," &c., as) the 
class a cow 99 and the like. 

135. If it be urged that it is only meant to he applicable to u Self- 
recognition/’—(we reply that) people do not mean it so. Therefore we 
mast have recourse either to usage, or to conventional technicality. 

136. And again, as the sensuous character of pleasure pain, &c., 
is due to the fact of the mind being a Sense-organ, so, in the same manner, 

by the senses intermediately . What the author means is that the word <e Sense-percep¬ 
tion r * is, “ yogarudha.” 

US This anticipates the objection that we find people using the name “ Sense- 
perception ” with regard to Concrete Cognition, and yet we fiud that the correct 
definition of .the name does not apply to such Cognition. 

1S4 xf Concrete Cognition is not accepted to be sensuous,—bow can the Buddhist 
say that the cognition of the cognition , by itself , is due to tbe action of the senses ? 
For such Self-recognition cannot proceed directly , from any Sense-organ, 

1 S6 « Only meant to he, $*c.”—because the mind,, being an internal organ, could not 
apply to external objects; but the Self-recognition of Cognition is a purely internal 
process, and as such, could be effected by the internal organ of the mind. The sense 
of the reply is that people accept tbe applicability of the mind even to tbe perception 
of external objects—like tbe class “cow” and tbe like. 

“ We must have recourse, #*c” —The sensuous character of Self-recognition being 
thus denied, it is only Concrete Cognition that can be sensuous. And if it be urged 
that—“ inasmuch as tbe mind is an internal organ, and Concrete Cognition does not 
follow directly from Sense-contact, such Cognition cannot be sensuous” —we reply that 
since We have already proved tbe sensuous character of Concrete Cognition, if yon 
do not fiud it to be directly amenable to tbe function of any of tbe eleven organs of 
sense, you must have recourse to technicality , or conventional usage, on which would be 
based tbe fact of Concrete Cognition being included in “Sense-perception;” since the 
sensuous character of such Cognition cannot, in any case, be denied. 

135 The opponent also accepts Pleasure and Pain to be sensuous. 
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would the sensuous character of the specification of class , Ac., also be dm 
the same cause. 

137. Ind, as in your case, even when the fact of depending u 
the mind is the same (in the case of all cognitions), you specify it 
u undefined abstract cognition,” and thus accept only certain parts thei 
to be sensuous,—so, the same could be done in our case also. 

138. On account of the absence of the ‘ Linga * (middle term), 1 
(concrete cognition) cannot be said to be Inferential, <fcc. And on acco 
of there being no notion of any contradiction, it cannot be said to 
un authoritative. 

139. And again, on account of its not having been perceived befc 
it cannot be “ Remembrance.” Therefore it must be * Sensuous *; si 
is also the common usage and belief. 

140. “ Glass, &c., being objects foreign to the object perceiv 
the notion thereof in connection with the object, which is not identi 
with them (Glass, <fcc.), can only be a case of false attribution ; and as si 
it is similar to the ordinary misconceptions of the mirage and the like.” 

141. It is not so ; because it is not possible that the cognitions o: 
horse and other objects, should always be cases of false attribution; specia 

IS! Like Abstract Cognition, Concrete Cognition is brought about by the mil 
and yet the B add 1 list defines sensuous perception, as undefined and abstract ; i 
thereby confines sensuousness to the self-recognition of Cognitions, and denies it 
the case of such cognitions as that of the class “ cow'.” In the same manner, e 1 
when the fact of being produced by the mind is common to Sense-perception, Inferen 
Analogy, &o., we could restrict the name to the cognition of such objects as are 
removed from the Sense-organs . That is to say, as the other party restricts the nanu 
one olass of Cognition, dogmatically, without any reasonable grounds for so doing,— 
could also do the same. The Karika refers to the objection that—“ if the mere fact 
being produced by the sense of mind be the sole criterion of Sense-perception, t! 
Inference, &o., would also become included in it.” The sense of the reply is thai 
the Buddhist dogmatically excludes all other cognitions, except the Abstract, fi 
<( Sense-perception,” we would also dogmatically exclude Inference, &o. 

139 As Concrete Cognition cannot be either Inferential, or Verbal, .or based u 
Analogy; nor can it be said to be altogether untrustworthy ; it must be accepted 
“ Sense-perception” there being no ground for our denying such acceptance. 

140 This Karika embodies the Vedantio objection: “ We grant that Concrete Co$ 
tion cannot be Inferential, Ac.; but we cannot agree to its being always aubhoritati 
Because Concrete Cognition consists in the attribution of Class , Action , Ac., tc 
altogether different object (viz., the individual object of perception) j aud as such 
cannot but be false.” 

1*1 Says the NydyaratnaTcara : “Class, Ac., are not altogether different fi 
the Individual. It is a fact of common experience that the individual * cc 
is recognised as such, only when it is found to be identical with the Class* cc 
(without which it could never be known as ‘cow*). This could not be, if the Ind 
dual were totally different from the Class. Such recognition of the identity of i 
Individual with the Class is the only means of knowing the Class; hence there m 
be an identity between the Individual and the Class.” 
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as we hold that the Class ( Action and Property) are not totally different 
from the Individual (object of perception). 

142. If the qualification were entirely different from the qualified, 
then, how could the qualification always produce, in the qualified (object), 
a cognition precisely similar to itself ? 

J43. The perception, of the colour of shellac in a piece of rock- 
crystal, belongs ouly to the ignorant, and is false (mistaken),— for the 
wise, there is a recognition of difference (between the real form of the 
crystal, and the reflected one of shellac). 

144. Whereas the individual object has never been seen as separated 
from Class , <fcc.; nor have these latter been ever seen apart from the 
individual,—as is the case with the rook-crystal and the shellac. 

145. In the case of the crystal and shellac too, if the difference were 
never perceived by anybody,—whereby could the apparent correctness of 
the perception of the red colour (in the rock-crystal) be ever set aside ? 

146. Nor can there be any assumption of an extraneous relation 
subsisting among objects proved to be inseparable. Because there can be 
no such relation between unaccomplished objects. And if a member of the 
relation be said to be accomplished (before the relation is established) then 
there is no inseparability. 

147. Such being the case, there is no ground for postulating a 

14* “ Qualification ”—Glass, Action and Property. “Qualified” —the Individual 
object. If the Glass were something other than the Individual, then the idea of the 
latter could not be invariably concomitant with that of the former. 

143 The Vedanti urges that if “ Sense-perception ” were always authoritative, then 
the notion of redness in the crystal would also be true. The sense of the reply is dear. 

144 The crystal and the lac are not always fonnd to be concomitant; while the 
Individual is invariably fonnd to be concomitant with the Glass, and vice versd. 
Therefore the instance of the crystal and lac cannot apply to the present case. 

145 If the crystal were always accompanied by the lac, and if it were inseparably 
connected with it, then the perception of redness in the crystal could not but be 
accepted as true. 

145 The Vai<jeshikas hold that Class , Action , &o., are entirely different from the 
Individual; and they are found to be invariably concomitant with the latter, simply 
because they are inseparably related to it, by the permanent relation of * Samavaya * 
(Inherence). The Sense of the objection to this theory is that no relation can subsist 
between any two objects, that are not already known to be established entities ; and 
thus, if either member of the relation be accepted as being an established entity, prior 
to the assertion of the relation, then the inseparability ceases. Hence no relation 
between inseparable objects being possible, there can be no such thing as “ Samavaya/ 1 

14T “Such being the case, —There being no inseparability, there is no reason to 

assert any such relation as the “ Samavaya.” And thus no relation being perceptible, 
we oould not recognise either the Individual or the Class . And there being no ground 
for relation, there could be no relation among the categories—among which the only 
relation held by the Vaiceshika to subsist is that of “ Samavaya,” which has been 
proved to be non est . 
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relation (between the Glass and the Individual) ; nor could we recogn 
any relation to subsist among* the six categories themselves. 

148. The separation from Samavaya would lead to mutual separate 
(among objects said to be related by Samavaya) ; and if the existei 
of these were certain, then there would be no limit; because of its bei 
accompanied by another, and so on, ad infinitum . 

, 149. If it is urged that the “ Samavaya being identical with i 
form (of the objects themselves), no assumption of any other relation 
necessary,”—then on account of this identity, the Samavaya may be onl 
particular form of the qualideation*and the qualified ( Glass and Individtu 

150. Because if it (Samavaya) is different from them (the obj< 
Glass and Individual), then it cannot subsist as a relation (between th 
two); if, on the other hand, it be identical with these two, then t 
cannot be different (from one another). 

151. a But the object—such as the * cow ’ L i.—not being percei 
apart from its properties, it would be only an aggregate of these proper 
(and have no independent existence of its own,—like the forest and ol 
like things).” 

152. The Object is that which permeates through such (proper! 
as have the character of appearance and disappearance, prior to 
comprehension of the properties themselves. * 

153. Therefore the object—that is perceived, by people, in the i 

U8 The question is—“Is the Samavaya itself related to the objects among i 
it is said to subsist, or is it not ? ” If it is not, then there can he no Samavaya 
regard to the objects. And if it is, then this relation of Samavaya with the ot 
would stand in need of another relation, and so on, tl^ere being no end of S&mav&y 

149 The objection is that Samavaya is nothing more or less than the forms o 
objects themselves. The reply is that in that case, the Vaioeshika drifts to ware 
theory; inasmuch as we also assert that the objects—-the qualification * Class’ ar 
qualified ‘ Individual/ between which you assert the relation of Samavaya—are v 
cal; aud you also hold that the relation between them is that of identity , which 
to the same thing. 

161 The meaning of the objection is that the object is not found to differ fr 
properties; it is only an agglomeration of the properties ; just as the forest is onl 
collection of trees in it; and farther, we have only five senses; and all these hav< 
purpose only in apprehending five sets of properties. Consequently, as there 
sixth sense, we can never perceive anything besides these properties. 

1*® The sense of the reply to the last Karika is that the properties — colour, 
have the character of appearing and disappearing —e.g., the greenness of the fro 
appears, and yellowness appears; therefore it is that which conforms with bot 1 
properties (the one going and the other coming), which is the object, the frui 
this must be different from both greenness and yellowness ; inasmuch as wh 
former has disappeared, and the latter has appeared, the fruit itself has all alor 
tinned the same; and it is possible to have a cognition, (though only undefined 
the abstract) of the fruit, as apart from its properties. 

This sums up- the authoritative character of Concrete Cognition. “I 
become , $"c ”—this refers to the Yedautio objection brought forward in Karika b 
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of Claes, Ac. (i e., as specified by these)—does not, by this fact, become of 
another form; and heuce it cannot be untrustworthy. 

154. That object, whose difference from its properties is clearly 
defined,—even of this, the identity (with the properties) being permanent, 
there can be no falsity (or untrustworthiness) of its concrete cognition. 

155. It is only that which, while having one cognisable form, is 
cognised in another, that is false; and not that which is always cognised in 
its own permanent form, 

156. That which is cognised by more senses than one does not (only 
on that account) come to be of diverse forms; for if it were so, then 
any and every object would come to have diverse forms, on the ground of 
its being cognised' by the (same) sense, as located in the bodies of different 
persons. 

157. If it be urged that “ in this case the senses of all person would 
be of the same class , and as such in a way identical,”—then we could have 
(the same in the other case also—the non-difference being based upon) 
the sameness of the class u Sense-organ.” The class “ Being ” too, is not 
diverse, because of its cognition being always the same (even though it 
is cognisable by all the five Sense-organs). 

158. Colour, Taste, Odour, Ac., do not become identical with one 
another; because of the difference in their cognitions. The Singleness and 

1M This anticipates the following objection of the Buddhists: “ An object cognised 
by the senses of touch and sight would come to have diverse forms. For if even on 
the diversity of the comprehending organ, there were no diversity in the forms of the 
object comprehended, then there would he no difference between smell and colour, Ac. 
If it be urged that the class * Being 1 is perceived by means of all the five senses,—we 
deny this $ because no snoh class can be perceived by the five senses. And if you assert 
a commixture of the Sense-organs, then it would be superfluous to postulate more 
than one Sense-organ—that of Touch, for instance; and the functions of all the other 
Benses might be accepted as congregating in this alone.” The sense of the reply is 
that the mere fact of being cognised by more senses than one does not constitute 
sufficient ground for postulating a diversity in its forms. For if that fn^t were the 
sole ground for diversity, then even the object perceived by means of a single sense, 
.would have to be taken as diverse; inasmuch as the object is cognised by many persons,' 
and as snoh there is a diversity in the comprehending sense—this diversity being that 
of the senses as belonging to various persons. 

167 The objector says that though the one sense—of Touch, f .L,—may belong to 
different persons, yet everyone of these is the " Sense of Touch”; and as such t>ere 
is no real diversity in the comprehending organ. The meaning of the reply is tht. 
though the Sense of Touch may differ from the Sense of Sight, yet both equally are 
“Sense;” and as snoh, in our case too, there is no real diversity. Though the class 
* Being 1 is cognisable by ail the senses, yet its cognition being of the same form, in all 
cases, it cannot be said to have many forms. 

168 In the same manner, colour, taste, Ac., cannot be said to be identical; because 
all of them are cognised to be of the same character. We can however call these 
" single,” taking them as forning parts of the class “ Being,” and “ many” or “diverse,” 
when they are taken in their respective individual forms of colour, taste, Ac. 
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mamfoldmss of these may be explained as being due respectively, to 
being considered collectively as u Being,” or individually, as u Qolott^* 

*' Taste,” “ Odour,” Ac. 

159. In some cases, there being a commixture of various Sex*^^~ 
functions, we conclude that the Sense-organ functioning is not one; beca&*^*l 
in certain cases we have a definite idea as to the respective importance ^ 
the various Sense-functions, based upon the comparative strength 
weakness of the Sense-organs. 

160-161. As for instance, in the case of the Mind, we find that 
regard to Colour, Ac., it functions in conjunction with the eye, and t^ 0 
other Sense-organs; while with regard to pleasure, pain, Ac., we 
it functioning independently by itself. The absence of commixture i n 
one case does not necessitate its absence in every case; nor does th e 
perception of commixture in one case necessitate its presence in anotix 
case. 

162. Because we find that there is a remembrance of sound, even 
the destruction of the ear ; and also because we find that on such desfensM^" 
tion, there is no perception of any present sound ,•—we conclude 
there is a definite standard (regulating the relative importance of 
senses). 

MS This Karika refutes the objection of the superfluousness of postulating mor° 
than one sense. The meaning is that, because two functions of two senses becorcx 0 
mixed up in the cognition of a single object, it does not follow that there is only on® 
Sense-organ; since as a matter of fact, we find that one, whose sense of vision 
strong, and that of audition weak, sees distant objects, but does not bear distant sounds* 
and vice versa . Such adjustment of the Sense-functions could not be possible, if fcbio 
Sense-organ were one only. Therefore, even though any two Sense-functions may 
become mixed np in the cognition of an object, get the two Sense-organs rsmaia 
distinct. 

i80.il These Karlkas have in view the objection that Coming across a commix¬ 
ture of Sense-functions, in the case of the cognition of Substance, we might also inf«« 
the commixture to belong to the cases of Colour-perception and the rest.” The sense 
of the reply is that, that which has been seen to exist in one case, cannot necessarily 
be said to exist in every other case. As for instance, we find that, in the case of tlxe 
cognition of colour, Ac., we find the mind functioning with the help of the extemsai 
organs, the eye and the rest, whereas in the cases of Remembrance , Pleasure , and tlxe 
like, the mind is found to function by itself alone. In the same manner, of the 
external organs, the eye, Ac., also, there would be a commixture in the case of the 
cognition of substance, while in the cases of the perception of colour, sound, Ac., each*, 
of these organs would be functioning, each by itself. 

181 This Karika explains how we come to infer the fixity of the application of the 
mind, functioning as stated in the last Karika. Inasmuch as we find that one, vhtf 
is totally deaf, remembers sounds, and feels pleasure, Ac.,—we infer that, for remember¬ 
ing and feeling Measure, Ac., the mind functions independently of the external Sens© - 
organs. On the other hand, we find that the deaf are incapable of perceiving any 
sounds at tbe present time; and thence we conclude that in the perception of snola 
sounds, Ac., the mind stands in need of the external Sense-organs. 
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163. If the Sense-organ were only one, in all cases, then either every¬ 
thing or nothing would be perceived. If it be urged that we postulate 
different capacities (or functions) of the same Sense-organ,—then, these 
capacities themselves could be said to be so many distinct organs of sense. 

164. A deaf person would also hear sounds, if (in the perception of 
sound) there were a commixture with the eye, Ac.; and also if the mind 
were independent- (of the external organs) with regard to the cognition 
of present objects. 

165. The deaf person could not remember any sound, if the ear were 
the sole cause of memory; or (if you assert his remembrance to be 
spontaneous, and not due to any cause, then), like remembrance, he would 
also have a cognition of the present sound (which is not possible). 

166. And on the other hand, there could not be any subsequent 
remembrance of the sound, if the mind had no share in its comprehension, 
at the time of its cognition by the ear; nor could there be the non¬ 
remembrance of all other things (at the time of the perception of sound). 

167. If the person were not dependent upon the Sense-organs, 
then he would have a simultaneous cognition of all things at once; 
because by himself, he consists of pure consciousness. 

168. Therefore in some places, we must accept exclusive fixity, as well 

165 The postulating of five different functions for any one Sense-organ, is the same 
as postnlating five distinct Sense-organs. 

16* If there were commixture alone, there could be no restriction • " If the mind, 
8ft," —Because though the deaf have no ears, yet they have their minds intact. 

*6* This Karika anticipates the following objection: “The cognition of sound 
could be explained as being due solely to the ear ; why call in the aid of the mind ? ” 
The sense of the reply is that, there could not be a remembrance of any particular 
sound, if the mind had nothing to do with its previous perception. And farther, we 
find that an absent-minded person, though with his eyes all right and quite open, is 
unable to see anything. And again, after a certain object— sound t f.i.—has been 
perceived, one does not, by that means, remember all other objects, colour, and the 
rest. Therefore we conclude that the mind, the organ of remembrance, has got 
something to do with the perception of objeots. Because ifi we were to accept the 
agency of the mind with regard to memory , without admitting the fact of its having 
something to do with the object at the time of its being perceived by the Sense-organ, 
then we would be landing ourselves on an absurdity,—that of the perception of one 
object bringing about the remembrance of all other objects j since, in that case, there 
would be nothiog to restrict the agency of the mind to any particular object. 

Ml A scion of the Vedanti asserts that the Self itself consists of pure conscious¬ 
ness ; and as such, all cognition is only natural to it j whence there is no necessity of 
having either external or internal organs of perception. The Kanka means to say 
that if such were the case, then all sorts of cognitions, of all things iu the world, 
would be crowding upon the person, all at once. 

168 Through the character of their effect, in the Bhape of cognition, we infer the 
capabilities of the cogniser and the cognised; and from these, we infer that, in certain 
bases,—as in that of colour —there is no commixture ,* while in others—as in that of 
substance —we have a commixture. 

13 
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as commixture, in accordance with, the character of tlie cognition,-— 

two being assumed, from the capabilities of the cognisable (objects 
tlie cognising (organ), in accordance with the effects of these, i 11 ^ 
shape of the resultant cognition. ^ 

109. The divisions, of the eye, <&e., as well as colour, &c., are 
to five only. Therefore though there are many such subdivisions 
BI«e f Bed, &c., yet there is no necessity of postulating innumerable a3^ a ' nS 
(for the perception of each of these). 

170. For this reason, we conclude that it is by means of all tb^ 
organs of sense that we have the cognition of the class u Being ” and 
class * £ Quality ” ; of the u Substance ” and the “ Shape ” (of objects)* 
cognition is caused by two (Sight and Touch) ; and of Colour and the x’osf, 
by only one (the eye, Ac. one by one). 

171. (Obj.). “ Though identical with the Class, Ac,, yet the £&e^* C°^ 
an object) would be false, on account of its being brought about, throngb 
identification with the word;—as is the case with the idea of Colour and 
the rest/’ 

172. (Rep.). The cognitions of objects, as produced, are not in bbe 
form of identification with words. Because the ideas produced by words 
are exactly similar to those that have been brought about before the use of 
the words. 

173. (Obj.). “ Bat the idea of the form of the cow, in the shaof 

the class cow, |r., never appears, until there has been a recognition of the 
relation subsisting between the word 4 cow ’ and the object (it denotes) 


As we have the restricted applications of the Sense-organs, to such objeofcs aa 
Taste, Colour, Ac.,— %.e. t the cognition of colour is restricted to the eye and so on 5 
therefore we accept these as five distinct organs; but in the case of Blue, 4&0.» 

there is no such restriction,—all colour being equally perceptible by the eye aloxao*- 

therefore these are not accepted as separate subdivisions. 

110 This sums up the conclusions arrived at. 

m The sense of the objection embodied in the Karlka is this: “ The object being 
identical with Class, Action and Property, we grant the trustworthiness of the cogxxi tion 

of such identity ; but the word, in which this idea is expressed, is something quit© 
different (from the object, and the Class, Ac.); therefore the’ idea , as identified with 
expressed in) the wards, cannot but be false. Such words as ‘ Cow» and tko like 
denote the Class, Action and Property , and as such, specify such class as fooixig* 
specific forms of themselves; and then subsequently, they determine the parfe.Ioixlo.ir 
individual object, as specified by such Close, Ac. Thus then though there is uo falsity- 
attaching to the object as identified with the Class , Ac., yet the identification ct£ *1*0 
Claw, Ac., with the Words cannot be true. The proper name of different objects “boo 
serve to represent such objects as identical with the names; and this identification 
of objects with words cannot but be false.’* 

* idea c °l° ur * i.e., just as the identification of the colour Mm, wiblx the 
word ** bin© ” is false. 

That is to say, the idea that we have of objects is not in the form of words 5 i « 
onr cognition of an object is not always accompanied by a verbal expression of the sarmX 
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174 “ And if that (which, appears in the particular 4 cow ’) were the 

form of the Class, &<?., then even one who does not know the word * cow ’ 
would recognise the animal (as belonging to such and such a class, 
which is an absurdity)* Thus then, both by Affirmative and Negative 
premises we conclude that the object is identical with the Word.” 

175. (Rep.). Just as Colour, Taste, &c., are recognised, in their own 
form, as different from one another, even before their expression in words,— 
so would it also be in the case in question. The fact of these having 
different names (expression in words) is something quite different (from 
the objects themselves). 

176. Nor can an object be said to be not cognised, simply because it 
has not been specified by words. Therefore even he, who does not know 
the word, can recognise the class * Cow/ &c. 

177. Even in the case of a cognition produced by contact with the 
sense of hearing, there is no attribution of identity with words ; because 
there is a difference between the object and the word, based upon the fact 
of these being cognised by the Eye and the Ear (respectively). 

178. It is only in the ascertainment of one property of an object 
with innumerable properties, that the word serves as the means; and it 
could in no case, be the cause of the imposition of its own identity (upon 
the object). 

179. Nor is it possible for the form of the means to be imposed upon 

nit The affirmative Premiss is: “The idea of the class (‘cow’) is brought about 
only when the relation between the word (‘ cow ’) and the object (the Class) has been 
duly ascertained ” ; and the Negative Premiss is : “ One who does not know the word 
can have no idea of the object, as belonging to any particular class,” 

176 Just as we have the cognition of Colour , Taste , Ac., in the abstract, even 
before the cognition of any relation between the word and the object,—so, in the same 
manner, we could also have the cognition of Class , Ac., even before they come to be 
expressed, in words, iu their own specific forms, and not in the form of the words 
(subsequently recognised as denoting them). One who knows the words is ablo to 
remember the names of the class, Ac., as something over and above the specific forms 
of the words; and thereby he comes to give expression to them in words. 

H6 It has been argued in the “ Vakyapadtya ” that “ one who does not know the 
word cannot have any idea of the class , because no expression in words is possible for 
him ; and there can be no such idea, in the absence of a corresponding verbal expres¬ 
sion.” It has also been declared that “In the world there is no idea which is i. K 
expressed in words; all idea is cognised only as expressed in words.” The Kanka 
objects to this theory. 

171 Even in the case of a cognition accompanied by Words, there is no notion of 
an identity between the Word and the Object; because the object is perceived by the 
Eye, while the Word is cognised by the Ear; and as such, the cognitions of these 
being radically different, they can never be identical. 

178 Words have their use only in defining or singling out one out of the many 
properties of an object j in*no case do they lead to any notion of their identity with 
the object. 
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its object; for it cannot in any way be held that the form of the lamp or 
of the Sense (of sight), is imposed upon the Colour perceived. 

180. If the class 4 Cow * he always cognised in the form of the word,— 
then, inasmuch as no other form is cognised, how could there be any 
difference between them, or any attribution of the form of the one to 
the other P 

181. And again, if there be non-difference, in reality, there can be no 
falsity (in the identity) ; and if there be any difference in their forms, 
then there could be no chance of the said imposition; and the assumption 
of such imposition would only be erroneous. 

182. It is only by means of words that there can he any description 
(or mention) of the object that has been cognised. And for one who 
would describe either the object or the icord , or the Idea , the only expres¬ 
sion that he could use is 44 the cow..” 

183. And on account of this identity of expression (or description), 
the hearer comes to conceive the identity, of the word , the idea and the 
object , with the expression (used by the speaker). 

184 Though the cause of error is the same (in both cases) it is the 
cognition and audition that are known as imposed upon the object , and not 
the object upon those. 

185. As a matter of fact however, the idea of the cow (the object) 
is in the form of * an animal with dewlaps, &c.*; of the ‘word 1 (Go) is in 
the form of the letters 4 Ga/ <fec .; and that of the 4 idea ’ of these two 
is without any (external) shape. 

186. If the object were always cognised to be identical, in form, with 

18° if the Individual and the Class were both cognised in the .form of the Word 
alone, then the Class and the Word, both being eternal, there would be an absolute 
non-difference between the two; and thereby there could be no attribution of the form 
of the Word on the Object or Class . That is to say, the Class being cognised in the 
form of the Word, and in no other form, it would become non-different from it. 

181 " Imposition ”—which has been noted and denied in 179. 

132 That is to say, the Object , the Word , and the Idea of the object, can all be 
described by the expression “the cow”; the Word only serves as the means of 
describing to others what one lias seen. And it is from this fact that arises the 
erroneous notion that the word is identical with the object , 

183 The hearer reasons thus : “ Because the speaker uses the same expression in 
the case of all the three, therefore he must also, necessarily, have the same idea with 
regal’d to them, &o, f &c. M 

1*6 That is to say, the aforesaid imposition is only an error; as a matter of fact, 
the form of the idea is different in each case. 

186 Some people hold that the Word only serves to denote its own form; and 
they declare that there is an imposition of this form upon the individual Object. 
The Karlka objects to this view, on the ground that, if the object denoted by the 
B ord wore identical with the Word, then we would have the absurdity of there being 
no difference between such objects as the playing dice , the tree Termincdia belerica. and 
other objects, that arc all expressed by the same word “ Aksha”; for the word remaining 
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the word ,—then in the case of such words as “Alesha” (and others with 
several meanings), the (different objects), dice and the rest, would also 
come to he identical. 

187. If it be urged that “ there may be such an identity,”—(we reply) 
that such identity is never recognised before the use of the word. If it 
be urged that “ the same may be the case with the class cow , &c.,” we 
deny this; because in this latter case we always see only one form. 

188. In the case of the plant terminalia belerica and the other two 
(denotations of the word Aksha ), there is no conformity of any one property; 
the only common factor being the denotability by the word ‘ Aksha 9 ; and 
thus it is different from words denoting a class (in which there is con¬ 
formity of properties among the various individuals constituting the Class), 

189. In the case of the word ‘Aksha’ however, we find three forms 
entirely different from one another. This could not be possible if there 
were any imposition of the form of the tvord ; as there is no difference in 
the form of the word “Aksha,” (which continues to be the same, what¬ 
ever meaning it may be taken to denote). 

190. If it be urged that “the word ‘Aksha’ may be different (in 
each case) ”—we deny this, because as a matter of fact whenever this 
word is used, there is always a doubt as to its present signification, which 
would not be possible, unless the word remained the same (in the case of 
all its significations) ; and secondly, we also actually find that the form of 
the word is precisely the same (in all cases). 

191. In the case of such words as “ bhavati ” aad the like,—where 

the same, the forms of the objects, being identical with it, could not be different 
from one another. 

I&7 Th e objection in the first half belongs to the Bauddha theory that the function 
of a Word lies only in the exclusion of everything other than, the object denoted by it; 
and as such the meaning of the word “ Aksha ” would only be the ** negation of all 
that is not-AJcsha and in this form, there cannot but be non-difference among tho 
objects denoted by the Word. The Author replies that we do not recognise any such 
identity, prior to the use of the Word ; and without the recognition of such a relation 
(which according to the Buddhist is necessary ia the denotation of the Word), the 
Word cannot have any meaning. The objection raised in the second half of the 
Karika means that “ the Mimansaka also holds the Class 1 Cow * to be one only; and 
as such, he will also have to face the absurdity of the non-difference among thousands 
of individual cows.” The reply to this is that, for the Mimansaka, there is no such 
absurdity, inasmuch as all the individual cowra are actually found to be identical (similar) 
to one another, in their main shape, (the only difference being in tho minor details). 

190 Whenever a word with several meanings Is used, there is always a doubt aa 
to its true signification, which would not be possible, if the word did not remain the 
same in all cases. The theory here refuted is that the Word does not really consist 
of the letters, but of the 4< sphota ,” which js held to be peculiar to each word, and on 
which depends the signification of the word. 

191 « Bhavati” —(1) the Locative of ‘ Bhavan ? (you), and also (2) the form in tliu 
Present Tense, Third Person, Singular of the root “ biiu(to bey. 
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there is a difference based upon (the word in one case being) a Pro** ° 1X3:1 ’ 
and (in another case) a Verb,—the form remains the same; and as 
if there were any imposition (of the form of the word upon the ’ 

we would have non-difference in the two meanings (of the word take* 5 - aS 
a Pronoun, and as a Verb). 

192. The formation of the word being precisely the same in both ^ seS 
{IJutcaH, as a Pronoun, and as a Verb), how can the verbal expre^ 0X f >:n ' 
be said to have the character of something to be accomplished? Or 

how could the shapeless (immaterial) word have a shaped (corporost^ or 
material) signification ? 

193. If the words* ‘c& v,’ ‘ horse * and * white * were independent^ OI ^ 

the term of the objects denoted, how could there b© any restriction 
the denotations of these, as resting in 4 class * 4 quality,* <£c. ? 

194 The difference between the words “Tree** and “The Fig-fcx*oo 99 
being exactly the same as (that) between (these and) the words “ J 
&c.,—how could there be in the case of the former couple, any rel^^ xoin 
of the general and the particular t if we did not take into consider 
the forms of the objects (independently of the words) ? 

195. $or could there beany co-sabstrateness (of the object denoted, 
and the Idea produced by the word), as (there is none) in the case of Hh.& 

As in the case of the pronoun, so also in that of the Verb, the Word is equally 
complete and accomplished. And then if the form of the Word were imposed ti/pcm 
(and identical with) that of the Meaning, how could the meaning of the Verb "be 
bui 1 to be in the course of completion ? For the verb ‘ pachati * does not signify' t»b.e 
completion of the action of cooking ; it only signifies that the ‘ action of cooking 
* - ;*?( progress.* Some people, again, hold the object to be a particular modification, of 
the Word; and this is refuted by the hitter sentence of the Text. The meaning of fclie 
'.\arika is that a material modification can belong only to a material primary. In the 
La, so in question, however, the word being immaterial, cannot have material mociifica- 
1 1 „ ua in the shape of the jar, &c. 

If it was the mere form of the Word that was imposed upon the object denoted!,— 
without .my idea of the class, &e.,—how could we say that “ such and such a word 
dci.o'. •* the class, and another denotes the pnpe '?y. n 

h'* Vou say that the form of the object signified by the Word is identical wit. lx t-lie 
i mi of :ho Word itself. But you see that the difference between the worth ts Tree ” 
■u ;i '* I hr” would, in that case, be exactly the same as that between the words <c JT^r 99 
.a,* “ free” ; and then what does this lead to? It cannot but lead to the conolnsion 
.,ai tl <* relation that subsists between the two objects Tree and Fig is exactly the same 
-» ihu which subsists between the Ti\e and the jar ; which would mean that; tdaere 
h * i relation between the generic term “ Tree " and the particular term 44 Fig.’* 

|tu • t such instances as the '‘blue lotus '* (where there is a co-substrat errors 
o. wet’• the property and the class lotu*) t as there is no co-substrato lxcss 

* eu * ac Word and the Idea, there would be none between tlie Idea and the Cf^bj\&ct 
* <’i beuouae, according to you, it is the Word itself that is denoted; and as tlxere 

■ .unde in the compound “ blue lot us/* the object denoted by it cannot be one * 

1 uro two, there can be no eo-substrateness between the concept <c l>Iue 

!. v.. * iAi ihv U‘jwits> denoted lo the two words. If it be urged that ‘‘as in tke case 
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word and the Idea . Nor can two distinct Ideas cohere in one undefined 
(abstract) cognition. 

196. If it be urged that ‘the coherence is in the Substance (in 
general) ’—then, all such words, as ‘ cow/ £ horse/ <fcc., would come to 
have one and the same meaning; because all these words signify a 
substance . 

197. The expression 4 blue lotus * too is not used with reference to a 
particular case of non-difference (between blueness and lotus) ; for if it 
were so, then the expression could not be used elsewhere (t.e., in the case 
of another blue lotus) ; whereas we see that such use is desirable. 

198. Nor do you accept the object “ blue lotus ” to be one only, (and 
reasonably so),—because (in the compound ‘ blue lotus * ) we recognise a 

of the theory of the denotation of Class, &o. t by the Word, the words ‘bine lotas* 
give rise to only one conception in the abstract, the abstract Idea of the Blue 
Lotus), so, in our case too, we could assert that there is co-snbsbrateness between the 
concept £ blue lotus,’ and the aforesaid abstract Idea,”-—to this we reply that in your 
case, there is nothing to regulate the abstract signification of the words c blue * and 

* lotus.* In our case, we assort the word “ bine * ; to denote a property and ' lotus * to 
denote an individual of the class “ lotus; ” and hence we find the relation of the 
qualification and the qualified subsisting between the two ; and thereby we make “ lotus’* 
the chief member of the compound, which fact serves to restrict the abstract Idea to 
the lotus and not to the blueness. While according to you, both words signifying their 
abstract Ideas, there would be nothing to restrict the abstract denotation of the com¬ 
pound to anyone of the two objects. Says the Kagilcd: “ Two ideas are said to be 
co-substrate only when they are found to inhere in the same substrate. In accordance 
with the Imposition Theory , where can they cohere ? For they cannot do so in the 
specific Abstract Property (“ Sicalakshana”) ; because this is not definable. In our 
theory however, there can be such co-inherence, inasmuch as we assert that a portion 
of the denoted object enters into the Abstract Idea produced by the Wood,” 

196 It has been shown above that there can be no co-inherence in the ' swalahshana * 
of the signification of the compound “blue-lotus.” Under the circumstances, if the 
co-inherence be held to be in the substance in general — i.e. } if the co-substrateness of 

* lotus * and * blue * be held to be located in their generic character of 'Substance’— 
then inasmuch as this latter is the same in the case of all significant words, all objects 
denoted by words would become oo-substrates with one another. 

191 If the expression “blue lotus” were held to be restricted to one such lotus 
in particular, then there would be no use of the expression in the case of any other 
such lotus; and this is not desirable. 

198 You do not admit of any such class as “ blue lotus ”—which would include 
many individual blue lotuses; and as such, you caunot base the use of the compound 
upon any such class, which is the only way of applying one name to many objects. 
And further, you do not even admit any single object, as blue lotus ; which you could 
very reasonably accept, in accordance with your theory that the objects are identical 
with the words denoting them. Though such acceptance would not be right, inasmuch 
as “blue” a ad 'doitw” arc two distinct words, <aid .is snch the)" form the two members 
of a compound, and accordingly they have two distinct forms, whence they must be 
taken to signify two distinct objects; for the simple reason that the imposition of the 
forms of two distinct words cannot result in the denotation of a single object. 
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difference, of words and meanings, based npon tie (two) members (of ^ e 
compound). 

199. We also come across cases of tie imposition of two words (up 031 
tie same object); e.g., in tie case of synonyms; and in suci cases, tf*^ se 
too would become co-substrate, like tie expression u blue lotus.” 

200. A word is never used with reference to any object tiat ias 
been perceived before; and tien, at the time of the comprehension of 
relation (between the word and tie object), what sort of object wonlA 
Cognised ? 

201. Because at tiat time it is not possible for the form of tie 

to be imposed upon tiat of the object ; nor is tie relation (of the woxr^)* 
comprehended in reference to the particnlar object spoken of. 

202. And if the power of imposing its own form belonged to tl^e 
word, independently of the comprehension of the relation ,—then, we won-W 
have such imposition of forms, even in the case of a word that is 

for the first time. 

199 if in the case of “ blue-lotus,” you assert the co-substrateness to consist *** 
the fact of the two words being used in close proximity, then in cases where two 
synonyms are pronounced together, when the meaning of a certain word is bei 11 ^ 
explained to others— e.g., “ Utpalam Kamalam”—you would hare to admit a co-sub“ 
strateness of these words also, which is an absurdity. 

800 gays the Kagikd: u A word is not able to signify an object, unless its relation "fco 
it has been ascertained; and, no such relation can be ascertained, unless the object lx. a a 
been perceived. Therefore it would he a hard nnt to crack, for the upholder of the 
Imposition Theory, to explain what sort of object is perceived at the time of the com- 
prehension of the said relation.’* The question implies that the object cannot lx© 
cognised in any way—in accordance with the Imposition Theory, The next KarTIcii 
explains why there can be no snch cognition of the object. 

801 “Became, — i.e., because it is only after the relation has been ascertained, 

that there is a conception of the identity of the word with the object. The 

adds: “The object being, according to you, of the same form as the word, it cannot 
bring about any idea of such form, unless it has itself been fully comprehended before¬ 
hand. Tims then the comprehension of the relation would depend npou the tmposit'£& j rb > 
and this imposition too would depend upon a fall comprehension of the relation; and 
we would have the fault of mutual Inter-dependence,” 

. u Nor is the comprehension, $’c.”—The relation of the word with its denotation* is 
not comprehended with reference to any one particular object—f.i., the individual cotv ; 
for if it were so, then the word (the name “cow”) could not he used with reference 
to any other individual of the same class {“cow”); Inasmuch as the relation is, as 
held by you, restricted to the former individual. And thus we would have to postulate 
endless relations—in fact, as many as there may be individuals that we come across. 

802 That is to say, this would give ri^e to the absurdity that the meaning of a 
word would be fully comprehended, even by one who hears it for the first time, just 
as well as any other person, who may have known it for ever so long. If the imposi¬ 
tion of the form of the word on the object were independent of any comprehension 
of the relation subsisting between the word and the object, then one who hears the 
word “ cow ‘ ’ pronounced for the first time would also understand that it signifies a 
certain animal with uewlaps, &c., —which is an absurdity* 
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203. For ns, however, no remembrance of the object denoted results 
on the first utterance of the word, because the person does not yet know 
the object (it denotes). Whereas according to you the form of the object 
would be perceived in that of the words. 

204. Just as wit h regard to objects, that form the denotations of 
unknown words, there is no idea of these (words as denoting such objects^; 
so similarly, in the case of words whose denotations are not known, (there 
is no idea of the object as denoted by such words), even when the word 
has been heard. 

205. Thus then, the denotations (t\e., the objects) do not depend 
entirely upon words ; on the other hand, since words have the function of 
recalling the (pre-cognised) object, therefore we come to recognise the 
dependence of these ( words upon objects , and not that of objects upon words). 

206. For these reasons, we conclude that it is only the form of the 
object, cognised at the time of the comprehension of the relation (betweeu 
words and their denotations), that is cognised through the word also; and 
the (original) form of the object is in no case totally suppressed. 

207. We do not in any way cognise the identity of the word i in the 
idea , that is pi’oduced by the word> either in the case of activity, or in that 
of cessation from activity. 

208. If we accepted the theory of the imposition (of the form of 
words upon the objects they denote), then we would comprehend different 
meanings from the (synonymous) words— 61 kara” “ hasta” etc.; because 
there is a difference in the forms of these words. 

209-210. The imposition of the identity of anything is found to be 
due either to similarity or to rejlection . In the present case, however, we 

*0* The above objection does not apply to our theory j because we bold that the 
comorehension of the meaning of a word depends upon a certain relation that subsists 
between tbe word and the object it denotes; and in the case of the hearing of a word 
for the first time, as the bearer is unable to recognise tbe relation that subsists between 
that word and its denoted object, he can derive no conception from this word. This 
argument however does not serve the Imposition Theory j because according to this, 
the form of the object is identical with that of the word; and hence as soon as the 
word is heard (even though it be for the first time), there must follow the conception 
of the object, which is absurd. 

*06 kt essed ”=sohunged; that is to say, when the word is used, the form of 
the object does not become changed into that of the word, as held by the Imposition 
Theory. 

And hence there can be no ,c imposition ” of the form of the word upon fcbo 

object. 

209.310 We find that there is an (f imposition ** of the identity of silver in the shell 
on the ground of their similarity. There is also an imposition (or attribution) of 
identity in the case of the rediiess of the rose and the crystal , on the ground of the 
redness being reflected iu the crystal. Bub in the case of the alleged identity of the- 
forms of the word and the object, we find none of the aforesaid grounds for imposition 
Therefore we conclude that there is uo such identity in this last case. 

14 
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do not find in the word, any similarity with the object; nor can there he 
any reflection of the word (on the, object) which is at a distance from it; 
nor could any reflection from a distance be possible in the case of an object 
which has no (bodily) shape. 

211. And if the proximity (of the word) to the object were said 
to be due to the all-pervading character of words,—then every object 
.would come to be reflected upon by every word. 

212. And again, anything that is perceptible by a different Sense- 
organ cannot be the reflector of an object; for the perception of the rock 
crystal, even when having the reflection of shellac, is not brought about by 
the Senses of Touch, etc. 

213. If we accepted “ Imposition,” then Inference and Verbal Testi¬ 
mony would both become false; and because of the falsity of all specifica¬ 
tion, there would also follow a negation of all things (through falsity). 

214. If the opponent were to say “ let it be so,”—then his own words 
also becoming untrustworthy (for the same reason), how could he make 
any true declaration P For certainly, no truth is cognised through false 
(untrustworthy) assertions. 

215. Also from the arguments (we shall bring forward later on) 
against the ^lunyavada, we infer the functions of the Cognition and Word to 
be true; but the form of the object can never be dependent upon the word. 

216. Therefore, even before the use of the word, those objects that 
are cognised by the ideas of distinctness, oneness, etc.,—of such objects, the 
existence is ever real. 

217. Even in the case of such objects (Virtue, etc.), as are known 
only by words, though there can be no idea of the object, in the absence of 
the word, —yet the form of the object is not totally destroyed (i.e., cannot 
be denied). 

218. (As for instance) in the absence of the eye, the form of colour is 
not perceived; but from this we do not conclude that the form of colour 
has been destroyed (and does not exist). 

219. The relation (between the word and the object) being eternal, it 

S12 The reflected and that which is reflected upon must both be perceived by the 
game Sense-organ. 

STi If all concrete cognition be said to be false,—as it must be in accordance with 
the Imposition Theory—i then all the Means of lii£ht Notion, Inference and the rest, 
would become false * since every ene of these is based upon well-defined (concrete) 
cognitions. “Everything”— i.e., all worldly affairs. 

316 After the use of the word, the conception of the object is always In keeping 
with some foregoing perception. Even in the case of objects, whose names are not 
known to us, we hare such notions, as that of its being different from other objects f 
being only one in nufnber, and so forth ; consequently the existence of such objects can 
never be denied, 

819 This Karika has the following objection in view : “ We grant that the form of 
the object is different frofn that of the word; then the case will be this, that in the'com- 
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cannot, be said that the object is never perceived in tlie form of the word 
(which is held to be imposed upon it) ; because all men do not, at one 
and the same time, perceive the object in another form in a form 
different from that of the word). 

220. If it be urged that “ the same (argument) would apply to the 
case of (the cognition of the object as) being of the same form (as the 
word),”—then (we reply that) when both of these cases are true, just 
consider whether the object itself is incapable of being denoted by that 
word, or the cogniser himself is incapable of comprehending the significa¬ 
tion of the word ? 

221-22. The negation and affirmation (of the denotability by the 
word) in the object, cannot both be possible; because of the two being' 
mutually contradictory; whereas it is quite reasonable to lay down denofca- 
iiveness and non-denot&tiveness (of the word), in accordance with the 
difference (in the capabilities) of the cognising persons;—as in the case of 
the blind and the nou-blind, with regard to the (perception of) colour 
(presented) before them. For these reasons the cognition, in the object, 
of the form of the word (t.e., the denotability of the object by that word), 

prehension of the relation of the word and the object, the object would not be perceived 
in the form of the word; and it would be only after such comprehension of the rela¬ 
tion, that the object would be cognised in the form of the word; and this would 
ultimately mean that the object, which has not the form of the word t wonld come to be 
cognised as having the form of the word ; and this idea cannot but be wrong.” The 
sense of the reply is that the relation between the word and its denotation being eternal, 
this relation, even before its com prehension, subsists all the same; and the object all 
along has the capability of being denoted by that word; and it is only this capability 
that becomes manifested, after the due comprehension of the aforesaid relation; and 
again it is this capability that is meant, when we say that “ the object has the form of 
the word” —which statement does not mean that the forms of the word and the object 
are identical. “Bat how do you know that this capability is eternal?” For the 
simple reason that, from the mere fact of one man not knowing the relation subsisting 
be&ween the word and the object, we cannot conclude that the relation is not known 
to any person in the world; and hence we cannot assert that all men, at one and the 
same time, are ignorant of hhe denotability of the.object by the word. That is to say, 
though one may not know the objeot cow by the name “ Cow,” yet there are sure to be 
others who will know it by that name; and thus we find that the denotability of the 
object by the word cannot be entirely denied at any time. 

MO The sense of the objection is that, as has been said in the case of the denot¬ 
ability of the object,—that all men do not alt at once recognise the object by a particular 
name—, so may it also be asserted that ‘ all men do not, all at once, come to recognise 
the denofcability of an object by a particular Word.’ It is said in reply that the reason¬ 
ing might truly apply to both cases; but if a little consideration is given to the point 
as to which of the two alternatives is the more reasonable,—(1) either that the object 
itself is not denotable by the word, because one man does not know it by that name, 
or - 2j that such individual non-recognition only implies a certain incapacity in the 
nmii himself—, it would appear which is more acceptable and compatible with well- 
ascertained facts. 
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belongs only to on* wlio knows the word (as denoting that special object), 
arid to none else. 

223. (Obj.). “In such words (proper names) as ‘Devadatta* and the 
like, we find a beginning of the assertion of the relation (subsisting 
between the name and the person) ; and therefore the object being (in this 
case) non-eternal, its conformity to the word (denotability) would also be 
non-eternal.” 

224. (Rep.). In such cases also (t.e., in proper names) we accept 
the eternal character of the power of producing a cognition of the form of 
the word (with regard to the object), as belonging to the signified object 
and the signifying word; it is only the application of the name to a 
particular object that can be non-eternal (having a beginning in time). 

225. Prior to such conventional application, no one ever cognises the 
denotability (by tlie word, of the particular individual); and hence some 
people accept the falsity of (these), in accordance with the theory of 
, ^position. 

226. The denotativeness of the word is held to be true, whenever the 
word serves as the means of bringing about the idea of an individual object, 
exactly as it had been perceived before the word bad been heard. 

227. Or, granted that it is only after such conventional application, 

828 In the case of proper names, the object and (hence) the relation being both 
transient, the denotability of the object by the name would also be transient j and 
hence it cannot be denied that the form of the word (which is not that of the object) 
is falsely attributed to the object. That is to say, the denotability of the object by 
its name is not always eternal ,* and as such, die argument based upon the eternality 
of such relations falls to the ground. 

The word ** Devadatta,” by its natural denotative power, signifies the benetHc- 
tion : may the gods give him to us ; and in this sense, the name “ Devadatta” too, like 
the word “ cow,” would have an eternal relation with its denotation, the aforesaid 
benediction; and hence even in this case there would be no false attribution of the 
denofcabiiity of the object by any particular word. It is only the application of these 
proper names to particular persons or things, which has a beginning in time, and is, 
consequently, transient. 

The denotability of the Individual by the name does not really exist; it only 
comes to be cognised by conventional application,—prior to which, such denotability 
does not exist; and for the matter of that, it cannot exist, in reality, after the conven¬ 
tion either; and as such, all proper names are cases of false attribution. 

836 The last Karika states the reply to the objection, according to a certain sect ; on 
of those theorists who hold the Imposition theory. The present Karika offers a reply 
from the authors own standpoint. As a matter of fact, there is no imposition ; all 
that the word does is to remind the hearer, of a particular individual, exactly as this 
had been perceived at the time of the comprehension of the relation of the word and 
the object. In no case does the word impose its own form upon the object. 

827 This Karika anticipates the following objection: “Suchnames as Dittha and the 
like have never been used, before they were conventionally attached to certain objects ; 
and as such, these words cannot be said to remind one of an object.” The sense of the 
reply is that the capability of an object, of being remembered by means of a certain 
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tliftt the word comes to indicate the denotability of the object thereby; 
even, then, this could not establish an identity of the object with the word. 

228. Conventional restriction is put upon the case of the object which 
is denotable by all forms (of words), as also upon the case of the word 
which is capable of denoting* all forms of objects. 

229- 30. In the case of the cogniser, who remembers (at the time of 
comprehending an object by mean3 of a word) the relation between the 
word and the object ,—the Idea that is produced, by the remembrance of a 
formerly perceived object, with reference to the object before his eyes, 
cannot but be accepted as Sense-perception. 

230- 31. (Even in this case) tjie objects, severally amenable to 
Memory and Sense-perception, are distinctly discriminated: what are 
remembered are the word and the relation (of this word with the object 
Been before), and the character of Sense-perception may not belong to 
(the cognition of) these ; but the mere fact of the non-sensuous character 
of these does not preclude Sense-perception from applying to the cognition 
of the object (before the eye). 

232-33. Though the perception of the Cow at the present time is tainted 
by memory, yet it is perceived as clearly distinct from the previous concep¬ 
tion, both in individuality and in the time (of perception) ; and herein 
lies the occasion for the right notion (to be got at exclusively through the 
Senses). 

name, is permanent, and as such, must be accepted as belonging to the object, even 
before the name has been fixed by convention; and all that convention helps in doing 
is to manifest this ever-existing denotability j and in no case can it Berve to identify the 
object with the word. 

828 Says the Kaqilta : “ To the object itself belongs the capability of being denoted 
by all words; and hence whichsoever word may happen to be applied to it by con¬ 
vention, it comes to be accepted as being specially expressive of that object. Conversely, 
a word is also naturally capable of expressing all objects; and it comeB to be restricted to 
a particular object, by mere convention. Thus far the author has set aside all chance 
of an identity of the object with the word. 

$29.30 With this begins the refutation of the theory that u verbal cognition is not 
trustworthy, because it is mixed up with memory.” When a person sees a particular 
cow, he at once remembers the cow he had seen before, and then remembers the relation 
which that particuar cow at that time had with the word “ cow,” and then, lastly, 
Comes to recognise the object before him to be a “cow.” Though memory enters 
into the element of such verbal cognition, yet as the cognition is that of an object 
before the 'person's eyes , the fact of its being a perception (and as Buch authoritative) 
cannot be denied. 

230.81 « The mere fact , —Because these conceptions are not <l Perception,” it 

does not necessarily follow that the cognition of the object too is not “ Perception.” 

S82.33 That is, the cow, that is seen at present, is perceived, not as being the same 
that was perceived in childhood (at which time it was pointed out to the person, for the 
first time),—but as something quite distinct from it individually (though belonging to 
the same class); and it is this individuality of the object that forms the subject of 
Sense-perception, which thus comes to he true. 
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233-34. That portion of Sense-perception, wliich had been perceived' 
before, ( i.e the notions of the word and its relation ), cannot be said 
to be perceived (exclusively by means of the Senses) ; but the present 
existence (of the individual object) is not got at by any previous con¬ 
ception. 

* 234-35. That u it is only such cognition as is prior to remembrance 

that is called Sen$e»perception ”—there is no such command either of a 
king, or of the Veda. 

235- 36. Nor is the function of Sense-organs, after remembrance, 
precluded by any valid reason ; and therefore this (fact of its follow¬ 
ing after remembrance) alone cannot make it (the function of the Sense- 
organs) faulty. 

236- 37. For these reasons we must accept, as “ Sense-perception,” 
jevery conception that is produced by the contact of the Sense-organs with 
the objects {oi perception),—whether it appears before or after remem¬ 
brance (it does not affect the fact of Sense-born conceptions being “ Sense • 
perception ”). 

237- 239. Just as those that are absent-minded do not recognise 
objects' even in contact with their Senses, so also those that are deluded 
by similarity, <fcc. But this does nob imply the falsity (or untrust¬ 
worthiness) of the perception of the object, by another person who -can 
distinctly recognise it (rightly), even if it he of an extremely subtile 
character, by rightly discriminating it from other objects that may be 
similar to it, 

239-41. Just as one who has been well instructed in music, is able tc 
discriminate between its different notes, both ordinary and Vedic, such as 
the Shadjat Rshabha, <fcc.; and those who have not beeu so instructed 
know all notes merely as music ; hat the non-recognition by these lattei 
cannot lead to the conclusion that the recognition of discriminating 
persons is false. 

241-42. For these (discriminating persons) correctly recognis 
the differences (between the different notes of music), even when the name 
(Shadja), &e., are not mentioned. 


283-84 This Karlka seem a to distinguish the part amenable to Memory from thf 
amenable to present Sense-perception. 

S84-85 That is to say, we could accept such au apparently absurd assertion, only 
either a king commanded its acceptance, or if it was directly laid down in the Veda. 

*37.39 if one man, either through absent-mindedness, or being deceived by tl 
similarity of objects, should fail to recognise an object correctly,—this alone cannot 1 
sufficient ground for concluding that the conceptions of such men as are attentive, an 
capable of detecting the minutest differences among objects, would also be wrong. 

341.48 Even when the singer does not name the different notes of the music, peep 
knowing music and having trained ears, can easily detect the subtlest differences amoi 
them. 
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242- 43. So in the case of such objects as the class “cow” and 
the like,—those that are not practised in the uses of words recognise the 
object only indistinctly ; whereas those that are well posted up in (mean¬ 
ings of) words cognise it distinctly. 

243- 44. Just as in the case of objects endowed with Colour, Taste, dec., 
a man cognises only those factors (from among colour and the rest), 
whereof he is endowed with the corresponding Sense-organ; he can 
cognise nothing else, because he is without the requisite means (in the 
shape of the Sense). 

244- 45. Similarly among the means of discrimination (words), which¬ 
soever he comprehends,—of the denotation of such (a word) alone has he 
any cognition, through the help thereof. 

245- 46. Therefore so long as the person has not found the means 
of discrimination (words), his cognition remains undefined. 

246- 47. For this reason, too, it is only when an object is recognised in 
the character of some other object, that there can be any falsity of the 
means of cognition; and not when the object is recognised in its own 
character. 

247- 48. Thus it is proved that the character of sensuousness (per¬ 
ceptibility by Sense-organs) belongs to Class, (i.e , the different factors of 
Inference in general) as also to the Relation (asserted in the premisses) ; 
and hence it is only when preceded by Sense-perception, that Inference, &c., 
can be rightly accomplished. 

248- 49. If Sense-perception were always accepted to be nndefined 
(abstract), then we could not have Inference, <fcc.,—this we shall prove in 
the section on Inference. 

249- 50. (Obj.). “If such be the case, then, like the cognitions of 
the class Cow and the like (properties, actions, dec.), we would have to 
assert the character of Perception to belong to such cases as the idea of 
the warmth of fire when seen at a distance.” 


$ 42.48 “Recognise indistinctly ”—i.e., have only a confused idea of it. et Distinctly ”— 
ie., as belonging to a particular class , and having definite properties, actions , name , <%c., &c. 

248-44 In the case of such an object as has both taste and colour —f.i., the mango— 
the blind can peroeive only the taste , because he is devoid of the organ of Colour- 
perception. 

245.46 § 0 long as one does not remember the word, related to the object before 
him, his cognition can only he undefined and indistinct. 

246.41 That is, when an object is recognised as something else,—f.i., the piece of 
shell known as silver. 

249.50 The sense of the objection is this: “ If you declare the character of Sense- 
perception to belong to all the conceptions that one may have, during the time of 
Sense-contact,—then, iu that case, when we see fire at a distance, and have simul¬ 
taneously an idea of its heat, this latter idea of heat would also come under the cate¬ 
gory of Sense-perception, as the object remains all along in contact with the Sense 
of Sight,’* 
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250- 51. (Rep.)* In the case of the (cognition of the) class * Cou>> 9 we 

do not accept, as Perception, any other cognition which could be in closet 
coutact (with the Sense-organ, the mind, and the Soul, than the Cow itself) 
therefore we cannot accept any other idea as perception, except that of the 
Goto, 

251- 52. There too, when the cognition belongs to one who is noi 
conscious of the contact (of the object with the organs of sense,) we dc 
not accept it as a Sense-perception 

252- 53. It is only when there is contact with the Sense of Touch, 
that the cognition of warmth can be said to have the character of “ Sense- 
perception ; ” and hence it can only be non-sensuous , when the fire ia 
perceived (at a distance) by the eye alone. 

253- 5L Therefore the Sense-organ having been ascertained to appre¬ 
hend a certain object, — it is only when there is coutact with this Sense- 
organ, that the cognition (of that particular object) can be accepted as 
“ Sense-perception ”; in no other way could “ Sensuousness ” belong to 
the cognition of that object. 

255. Though the method of specification is similar (in the cases of 
the class * Cow f and the heat of fire ), yet the character of sensuousness can 
belong only to that case where the cognition follows from actual Sense- 
contact. And such is “ Sense-perception ” known to be, in the world 
among ordinary people), independently of any elaborate definitions thereof. 

Thus ends the V&rtikit on the 4th Aphorism 
Treating of Sense-perception. 


260.51 The Sense of the reply is that in the case of the idea of the heat of the fire at 
a distance, we have a preceding cognition of the fire itself, which we accept as sensuous ; 
and from the existence of fire—cognised by the eye—we come to infer its heat j and 
thus the foregoing notion is in closer contact with the soul, Ac., than the subsequent 
one of heat On the other hand, in the case of the perception of the class “ Cow” we 
do not find any other preceding cognition with regard to it, which could be in closer 
contact with the soul, and from which the idea of the Cow could be inferred. And it 
is on acoonnb of this closest possible proximity that we aocept the cognition of the 
class u Cow ” to be “ Sense-perception.” 

852.63 “ Non-semuom ” —(in the present case) Inferential. 

8&& That is, even those people, that are ignorant of the elaborate definitions of 
“ Sense-perception,” know that the name can belong only to such cognitions as follow 
directly from Sense-contact. 
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<c Constant is the relation between the Word and its 
Denotation; and the means of knowing it is the “ Upadega 51 
(Injunction), (which is) incapable of contradiction; it is 
authoritative with regard to the object not perceived (before), 
because it is independent,—so says Badarayana.” I-i-5. 

Section (1). 

1-3 (Obj.). u Though Sense-perception and the rest have been set 
aside, yet Dnty and non-Duty (Virtue and Vice) could be rightly dis¬ 
cerned, through ordinary usage,—like the distinction of the Brahmana and 
the like. (1) As those that give pleasure (to others) are known as 
‘Dharmika’ (Virtuous), and those that give pain (to others) are known 
as ‘Adharmika’ (Vicious). So says the son of Parasara (Vyasa) with 
regard to this subject: * That this is Virtue and that is Vice —these two ex¬ 
pressions are well known among men—down to the lowermost Candala; and 
hence there is not much use of the Scripture (on this point )” 

4. (Rep.). On. account of the impossibility of tbis Osage being 

without a foundation, it is examined here, by means of proofs with re¬ 
gard to such source or foundation. 

1-& After having set aside the applicability of Sense-perception, Inference, &c., 
to the case of Duty, the Bhashya, in introducing the present Aphorism, says— 
dbhavo ’pi ndsti ”— €t Even Negation is not ” ; and these three Karikas embody the 
objections against this introductory sentence of the Bhashya. The sense of the 
objection is that there conld be a donbt of the applicability of Abhava, only after all 
sources of positive cognition had been exhausted. As a matter of fact, however, we 
have yet one resource left, in the shape of “ ordinary usage to which we can 
rightly attribute the character of the source of all notions with regard to Duty and 
its contrary. 

4 The sense of the reply is that Usage must have some basis ; and it is this 
basis which is enquired into: Is the use of the word * Daty * baseless ? Or is it 
based upon Sense-perception ? Or is it based upon the Veda ? Now then Sense- 
perception, Inference, Analogy and Apparent Inconsistency having been discarded, 
only two are left to be considered: ^Jabda/ (Veda) and Abhava (Negation). Hence 
it is only proper that the acceptance of the applicability of pabda should be in¬ 
troduced by the denial of Abhava, 

15 
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4 - 5. Sense-perception and the rest, have been set aside (as not 
applicable to the case of Doty); and people do not accept any proofs, apart 
from these. 

5- 6. For the Atheists (lit. those that hold 4 slaughter ’ to be 1 deliverance 
from the shackles of the world 9 ) Slaughter is accepted as Virtue ; and 
they hold 4 Penance * to be a Vice. And inasmuch as there is this diversity 
(of opinion) among the Mlecchas and the Ary as, Duty cannot be said 
to be ordinarily known (and based upon usage). 

7. Nor can there be any special point (in favour) of the Aryas, until the 
Scripture has been resorted to; and the Usage (or well known character) of 
an object can be said to be based upon the Scripture, only after the 
authority of the Scripture itself has been established. 

8. Therefore if 44 Injunction ” were not able to rescue 44 Virtue ” 
(or Duty) and “Vice” from the mouth of Negation, then in our very 
sight, would these become swallowed up by it. 

9. 4 The JnSna thereof becomes the Upadega ’—such is the construction 
(of the Bbashya). 44 Jnana ” here is that by which it is known , because it 
is spoken of as being coextensive (syonymous) with 4 Upade 9 a.' 

10. The mention of the word 14 Constant ” removes all discrepancies of 
the Means ( 44 Word ”== Veda); 44 Avyatii Ska ” implies its undeniability. 
and thence follows its Self-authoritative character. I 

11. All (Means of Right Notion) apply, with effect, to only such 
objects as have not been already perceived (by any other means); 

6- 6 As there is no consensus of opinion among different people, the notion of Duty 
cannot be said to be based upon Usage. 

I When there is a diversity of opinion, we cannot accept either the one or the 
other, without sufficient grounds. The view of the Aryas—that slaughter is sinful— 
cannot he accepted until we have recourse to the Scripture. 

8 The meaning of the Karika is that if the notion of Duty be not based upon 
the Teda, then no notion thereof is in any way possible, and it would altogether 
Beize to exist. 

* The passage of the Bhlshya here referred to is “ Autpattikastu (fabdasyarthena 
Sambandhah tasyagnihotradilakshanasya dharma&ya nimittam katham ? Upadego hi sa 
bhuvati” And a question is raised as to the construction of the latter sentence, which 
is explained in the Karika. It implies that untrustworthiness based upon the fact of 
its being unkown cannot apply to the present case. In ‘ Jnana 9 we have the nominal 
affix lyut. 

10 The first half implies that untrustworthiness based upon discrepancy in the 
means cannot belong to the notion of Duty. And the second half means that it is 
incontrovertible. 

II r phe idea of an object that has already been, at some past period of time, 
perceived by other means, can only be due to Memory. Therefore the authority of all 
Means of Bight Notion is restricted to objects never perceived before, i.e., perceived for 
the first time by the Means in question. The second half is added in anticipation of 
the objection that what the author sought to establish was the authoritativeuess of 
Codand , while what he is here driving at is that of Upadega. 
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otherwise ifc is only a case of Metoaory. u Codana ” 4 tlpad^a ’ and * Vidlii ’ 
are all synonymous terms. 

12-13- (Obj.). “ When any ordinary sentence could serve our purpose* 
Why should we liave recourse to Injunction ? Specially as the relation of 
cause aud effeot is signified equally by all verbs; and since every sentence 
has a verb, all the requirements of the student would be fulfilled (by any 
ordinary sentence). And as for activity* it is due to desire, while cessa¬ 
tion from activity is due to direct prohibition.*’ 

14. If Injunction is not resorted to, then the 4 end of man ’ would not 
Come to be the object to be accomplished ; and then, Heaven and the rest, 
that are directly mentioned in the Yeda (as desirable objects), would be 
set aside; and any ordinary denotation of the verb (as occurring in an 
ordinary sentence) would come to be the object to be accomplished. 

15. If, on the other hand, Injunction is resorted to, then this (meaning 

The meaning of the objection is that when an ordinary sentence—* He sacri¬ 
fices ’—would be able to signify the performability of sacrifices, why should we restrict 
the notion of the Veda only to 1 Injunctions’—such as * One ought to sacrifice * ? Duty 
is the means of prosperity ; such means of prosperity is got at through the Bhavana; and 
this Bhavana is present in every verb; and a verb exists in every sentence. Thus then 
all requirements of the investigator into Duty having been fulfilled by the ordinary 
sentence—* He sacrifices*—, he would naturally conclude that the performance of sacri¬ 
fices brings about the desired result; and hence that this is Duty; and he would thus 
come to recognise the causal relation between Sacrifice and Heaven. Under the 
circumstances it would be needless to have recourse to a direct Injunction. As for the 
activity of people towards the performance of Sacrifices, it can be due to a desire for 
certain desirable ends—Heaven for instance—on the part of the agent. An Injunction 
too only serves to point out that the performance of Sacrifices leads to Heaven; whence 
the agfent desires to 4 Beach Heaven by means of Sacrifices.* This is exactly what is 
done by the ordinary sentence—‘ He Sacrifices and goes to Heaven.’ Why then should 
the notion of Duty be restricted to Injunctions exclusively ? 

I* If there were no Injunction, then it would be the meaning of the verb that 
would fall in with the Bhavana; because both of these—the Bhavana ( Bhdvayti ) and 
the meaning of the verb would form part of the denotation of the same word—* Sacri¬ 
fices ’; and the sentence * He Sacrifices ’ would Bignify that one should seek to attain 
Sacrifice by the Sacrifice; and this Bhavana could have no connection with Heaven 
which is at a distance from it. And the sentence could not convey the notion that the 
performance of the Sacrifice leads to a desirable end in the Bhape of Heaven. In the 
case of Injunction, on the other hand the Injunctive affix (in Tajeta) which denotes the 
Bhavana, is also accepted as urging the person towards activity ; and thus the Bhavana 
falls in completely with this urging (which is more nearly related to the Bhavana than 
the denotation of the verb which is something other than the affix) ; and hence this 
urging of the person makes Heaven, etc., (t.e., ends desired by the agent towards which 
alone he could be urged) the objects of the Bhavana; consequently the Sacrifice also 
comes to he recognised as being the means of attaining such desirable ends, as Heaven 
and the like. 

16 This Karika explains the word * Anapekshatvlt * in the Aphorism ; the meaning 
being that inasmuch as Injunctiou does not stand in need of corroborations, either 
from one’s own cognition or from that of others, it cannot but be authoritative. 
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of the verb) is passed over, and Heaven, <fcc., come to be recognised •« 
t4i© objects to be accomplished. And it is only when such is the case, thal 
the means of reaching Heaven, &c. 5 come to have the character of Duty. 

16. In the case of the assertions of untrustworthy persons, on< 
needs (the corroboration of) another cognition of his own. In the cas« 
of the assertions of trustworthy persons too, (such as the Smritis), on< 
needs (the corroboration of) another the Veda). Iu the caseoi 

“ Injunction ” however, no exterior corroboration is needed. 

[ Thus ends the Vartika (proper) on Sutra F] 


Section (2). 

The view of the Vjritti. 

17. The word ‘Adi* has *M* at its end; for if there were a deletioi 
thereof (of ‘M’), the connection (of the word ‘Adi’ with the rest of th< 
sentence) would be too strained. The negative (* na f ) is supplied in th< 
Aphorism, from without. 

17-18. It is on account of the commixture (of right and wrong) thal 
the objection is raised: “(There must be) investigation (into the meam 
of Knowing Duty), because of misconceptions arising from an ignoranci 
of the means of knowing it, and their correct definitions.” 

1&. With the expression “ that is not Sense-perception,” the theory o: 
the unnecessary character of the investigation has been summed up. 

19-20. Falsity attaches to something else, while Sense-jperceptb, 

17 Karikas 17 to 28 expound the view of the author of the Vrifcti (Bhavadasa). 

This refers to the Bhashya passage: “ Vrittikdrastwanyathemam granthan 

varr^aydncahara tasya nimttaparishtiriityevamddim.** 

“The negative, fyc '*—The Vrifcti explains Aph. 3, as * na nimittam parilcshitavyav 
and this is only possible, if. an additional ‘ na * is supplied from without. 

L7-L3 This refers to the Bhashya passage : “ Nanu Vyabhicdrdt pan'kshitavya i 

nimittam , Sfc., ^c.” The sense of this objection is that in the absence of a wel 
defined and accurate definition of Sense-perception, people would have mistake 
notions with regard to it: for example, they would accept the cognition of silver i 
the shell as correct Sense-perception. Therefore inasmuch as correct ideas of thes 
Means of Right Notion are mixed up with incorrect ones, it is necessary that u 
should investigate the means of knowing Duty, and hence the Sutra as interprets 
in the Vritfci, becomes objectionable. 

18 To the above objection the Bhashya replies thus : “ That which is Sense-percei 
tion is never mistaken, and that which is mistaken is not 8ense m perception t n And it i 
to this that the Karihii refers. 

19.20 When one object (the shell )\ is cognised as another (silver), then it is tl 
cognition of this latter that is false ; but no falsity attaches to the perception of n 
object that happens to be before one's eyes. And it is onTy such cognition that 
denoted by the word k Sen -•■jv'iv*. ptiou,*—the full definition of which is that it is 
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itself remains intact and true. Because Sense-perception is held to follow 
only when there is contact (of the sense) with the object that is perceived . 
This is the full definition (of Sense-perception), wherein the words tat and 
sat (of Aph. 4) have to be transposed. 

20. The word * Sat * would (in this case) mean ‘ right.’ Or we may 
take the Aphorism to be elliptical. 

21. Through “ Arthapatti ” also, we come to attribute the character 
of the “ False Semblance of Sense-perception ” to all cognitions other than 
those mentioned (in the last Karika). 

21-22. The idea of negation cannot be got at without the denial of 


Cognition that results from the contact of the Sense-organs with the object as conceived 
by the peroeiver. /This definition is arrived at by construing the fourth Aphorism as— 

* Tatsamprayoge pumshasyindriy Unam buddhijanma sat pratyaksham?* And when the 
cognition tallies exactly with the object before the eyes— i.e, f when the rope is cognised 
as the rope—it can never be said to be wrong. It has already been explained that the 
fourth Aphorism as it stands cannot be taken as a definition of Sense-perception; 
becanse as it stands the Aphorism would apply equally to correct as well as incorrect 
perception ; for the Aphorism only signifies that 44 Sense-perception ” is that cognition 
which is produced by the contact of the sense with some object existing in the present; 
and this would also include the case of the cognition of silver in the shell ; because 
this latter too would be a cognition produced by the contact of the eye with an 
object. But if we transpose the words Tat and Sat then the meaning of the Aphorism 
would be this: 4 The idea produced by the contact of the sense with that (i.e. } with 
the object as conceived ), is correct Sense-perception / and this would exclude all incorrect 
perceptions. 

*° 1 Elliptical 9 —that is to say, supplying the word 4 Grahya * (**that which is per * 
ceived) between the words Sat and Pratyhsham, —thereby getting at the same meaning 
that is obtained by the aforesaid transposition. 

*1 ‘ Arthapatti 9 —when correct Sense-perception is defined as that which is produced 
by the oontacfc of the Sense-organ with the object as conceived , then all others—those 
cognitions that are not produced by such contact—naturally come to be known as 
‘false (semblances of) Sense-perception ’? 

81-** * How do yon know that a certain cognition is not produced by such contact ?’ 
The Bhashya replies: We come to know of this by finding that the cognition is negatived 
by a subsequent cognition. On this point the question is raised: 4 What special grounds 
have we for accepting the denial of the preceding cognition by tbe subsequent one, and 
vice versa * ? The reply to this is that it is not possible for us to have any subse¬ 
quent cognition to the contrary until the preceding cognition has been negatived; and 
Bince in the present case of the shell and the silver we do have a subsequent contrary 
cognition, therefore we conclude that it is the preceding cognition that must be 
negatived by the subsequent one. 4 Butin that case, you would haven, Reciprocity,— 
the negativing of the preceding cognition being due to its falsity, and the falsity being 
due to the facfc of its being so negatived/ The answer to this is that the subsequent 
cognition only serves to indicate tbe falsity of the preceding one j it does not create 
any such falsity. And as such there oan be no reciprocity ; specially as the falBity of 
the preceding cognition is due to certain discrepancies in the means that gave rise to it. 

* But why should we not accept the preceding cognition as negativing the subsequent 
one ? 1 The reason is obvious: at the time that the preceding cognition is produced the 
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the preceding (cognition); and we hare this (in the present case, wi 
the preceding cognition is set aside by the following cognition). 1 
there being only an indication (of faldty)> there can be no u Beci{ 
city.” While, on the other hand, the true form of the preceding cognil 
is got at without any denial of the (subsequent) cognition, which has 
yet appeared, 

23. Even where there is no rejection (by means of any snbsequ 
notion of the cogniser himself to the contrary), the recognition of s< 
discrepancy in the cause (of the cognition, would establish the fall 
thereof). Nay, even in such a case, we have the contrary notions of ot 
persons (that would lead us to reject the cognition). 

24. That cognition,—whereof all persons, at all times, have the ss 
idea,—can never he rejected. Because in that case, the conviction of i 
discrepancy in the cause is not strong enough. 

25. In a case where the idea of “ class, etc.,” has been produ< 
and subsequently, on accounts of its impossibility, comes to be rejected 
means of arguments,—in such a case ‘ Reciprocity* is patent. 

26. And in this case (of the notion of ‘ class ’), there is a definite (tn 
cognition based upon the self-authoritative character (of the idea), throi 

subsequent one does not yet exist, to be negatived ; and as soon as the suhseqn 
cognition appears, in its very appearance it negatives the preceding one. And thus 1 
latter being at once rejected could not negative the former. 

88 If it is absolutely necessary to have some contrary idea, for the purpos 
rejecting a certain misconception, then the correct cognitions of one person w< 
be set aside by the contrary cognitions of other persons. Bnt as a matter of f 
this is only an assumption ; the real cause of falsity lying in the discrepancies in 
means bringing about the conception. 

** This is in anticipation of the objection that—even in the absence of any dii 
cognition to the contrary if any notion could be rejected, then the notion of 1 clfi 
would also come to be rejected. The sense of the reply is that only that notioi 
rejected which is found to be contradicted by well-ascertained facts. The notion 
* class * however is never found to he so contradicted, hence it cannot be rejeci 
Because any idea of the discrepancy in its cause, even if existant, cannot be stn 
enough to reject it. 

86 * Reciprocity *—the appearance of the idea of rejection being due to the fab 
of the notion of * class, and this falsity being due to the idea of rejection.’ 

The Karika anticipates the following objection: “ Even if the notion of 1 cla 
be not false there is the same Reciprocity: the non-falsity being based upon 
absence of contrary notions, and this absence being based upon the non-falsity.” T 
sense of the reply is that in the case of the * class,’ a certain idea is rightly brouj 
about j and inasmuch as this idea is self-authoritative, its non-falsity is based upon r 
soning, and as sncb, does not stand in need of any absence of contrary notions j t 
when this non-falsity has been definitely ascertained, there is no chance of i 
appearance of any contrary notions j specially as in the case in question, the idea 
the existence of the * class * is nob controverted; because even those that deny 1 
existence of the * class * admit the fact of everyone having an idea of such class ; 8 
thus then there is no reciprocity spoken of. 
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the indication of its existence; because even, those that deny the existence 
of a ‘ class/ admit an idea of it, all the same. 

[Thus ends the expounding of the view of the VrittL ] 


Section (3). 

The NIrIlambana-VIda. 

(Idealism,.) 

1*3. Authorit&tiveness and Non-authoritativeness,—Virtue and Vice 
and the effects thereof,—the assumptions of the objects of Injunctions, 
Eulogistic passages, Mantras, and Names,—in short, the very existence of 
the various Chapters (of the Sutra) based upon the various proofs,—the 
differentiation of the Question from the Reply, by means of distinctions 
in the style of expression,—the relation between actions and their results 
in this world, as well as beyond this world, Ac.,—all these would be 
groundless (unreasonable), if Ideas (or cognitions) were devoid of (corres¬ 
ponding) objects (in the External World). 

4. Therefore those who wish (to know) Duty, should examine the 
question of the existence or non-existence of (external) objects, by means 
of proofs accepted (as such) by people,—for the sake of the (accomplish¬ 
ment of) Actions. 

5. “ Even if only the ‘ Idea’ (or sensation) is accepted (to be a real 
entity), all this (that is ordinarily known as the 4 External World’) may 
be explained as * Samvriti Reality 9 ; and as such it is useless for you to 
persist in holding the reality of the (external) object,” 

6. But there can be no reality in 44 Samvriti ” (Falsity) ; and as 


I-* The Bhashya: “Naim sarva eva niralantbanah swapnavat pratyayah , fyc, * 
An objection is raised in the Karika to the necessity of the discussion raised in the 
Bhashya. The Karikls are meant to show that if all cognitions were without corres¬ 
ponding objects in the external world (as held by the Bauddha-Idealist), then all the 
doctrines and subjects treated of in the Mimansa would be baseless, and a treatment 
of these altogether unreasonable j since there would be no realities corresponding to 
such words and phrases as : “ authority of the Veda, ” “ Incapability of the Sense- 
perception, &o., to give any idea of Duty/’ “ Duty in the form of the Agnihotra, ” 
“ Vice in the shape of slaughter,” “ Duty leading to prosperity, ” “ Vice leading to 
Hell, ” “ Urging as the object of Injunctions, ” “ Attracting the object of the eulo- 
gxstio passages/* “ Manifestation of Action the object of the Mantras, ” “ Significa¬ 
tion of materials, &c., the object of Names, ” “ the differentiation of Actions into the 
Primary and the Subsidiary, in accordance with, Direct Revelation, Power, Sentence, 
Context, Position and Name, ** &c., &c., and so forth. 

6 The Bauddhas hold that there are two kinds of Reality: False and the True j 
and they attribute only a false reality to the External World. 
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stick How can it be a form of reality ? If it is a reality, bow can it be 
1 Samvriti * ? If it is false, bow can ifc be real ? 

7. Nor can 4 reality 9 belong, in common, to objects, false as well as 
real; because tbe two are contradictory; for certainly tbe character of 
the “ tree ” cannot belong in common to a tree as well as to a lion . 

8-9. Tbns then the words “ Samvriti 99 and “ Mithya ” (false) being 
synonymous, the assumption (of “Samvriti Reality”) is only meant to 
hood-wink ordinary men, just like tbe word “ VaktrasaVa ” (mouth- 
wine) as used with reference to tbe saliva;—with a view to remove 
tbe stain of atheism (from the Bauddba doctrine). And so is also tbeir 
theory of tbe assumed reality (of external objects) ; because there can be 
no assumption of the indivisible (‘ consciousness which alone is real, for the 
Bauddha) in tbe void (t.e., the external world, whose existence is denied 
by the Bauddha). 

10. Therefore it must be admitted that that which does not exist, 
does not exist; and that which really exists is real, while all else is unreal J 
and therefore there can be no assumption of two kinds of reality. 

11. There is a theory current (among the Bauddhas) that the experi¬ 
ences (of Heaven, &c.), are similar to the experiences of a dream ; and it 
is for the refutation of this theory that we seek to prove the reality of 
external objects. 

12-13. It cannot be for the mere pleasures of a dream that people 
engage in the performance of Duty. Dream coming to a man spontane¬ 
ously, during sleep, the learned would only lie down quietly, instead of 
performing sacrifices, &c., when desirous of obtaining real results. For 
these reasons, we must try onr best, by arguments, to establish (the 
truth of) the conception of external objects (as realities). 

14-16. (Among the Bauddhas) the Yogacaius hold that 4 Ideas 9 are 
without corresponding realities (in the external world) ; and those that 
hold the Madhyamika doctrine deny the reality of the Idea also. In 
both of these theories however the denial of the external object is eom- 
inon. Because it is only after setting aside the reality of the object that 
they lay down the “ Samvriti" (falsity) of the ‘Idea.* Therefore on 
account of this (denial of the reality of external objects) being common 
(to both), and on account of (the denial of the reality of the ‘ Idea being 
based upon the aforesaid denial of the external object,—the author 
of the Bhashya has undertaken to examine the reality or unreality of the 
external object. 

8 - 9 They hold that the external objects have an assumed reality. But this too 
is only meant to deceive people. 

18-18 If the pleasures of Heaven were only like dreams, then these would come to 
people, spontaneously, and would need no efforts of the person; and people would not 
stand in need of the performance of elaborate sacrifices, &c. 

14-16 The Madhyamikas hold that, inasmuch as the external object is unreal, no 
cognition based upon it can be real. 
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17- 18. The denial of the external object is of two kinds: one is 
based upon an examination of the object itself, and another is based upon 
reasoning. Of these, that which is based upon a consideration of 
the object; may be laid aside for the present; that which is based upon 
reasoning, and as such is the root (of the theory), is what is here 
examined. 

18- 19. Here too the denial has been introduced in two ways: at first 
through Inference, and then, after an examination of the applicability of 
Sense-perception, through its inapplicability (to external objects). And it 
is the Inferential argument that is urged (in the Bhashya) : “ Nanu 
&c” And this has a connection (with what has gone before, in the 
Bhashya). 

20-22. Obj: “ (1). It has been declared that * Sense-perception ’ is 
only that which is produced by a contact (of the sense) with the particular 
object; but there is no relation between the objects and the Sense-organ, 
in reality; while, as for an assumed contact, this is present in a dream, 
also; therefore it is not possible to have any such differentiation (in 
reality) as that into (cognitions) produced by such contact , and (those) nob 
so produced. (2) And again, it has been said that falsity is only of two 
kinds, and not more ; but here it is added that all (cognition) is false; why 
then should there be any such specification F 79 

23. “ The cognition of a pole is false, because it is a cognition ; be¬ 

cause whatever is a cognition has always been found to bo false,— f.i. the 
cognitions in a dream.” 


17-18 " Based upon an examination of the object itself ”—Say the Bauddhas : “ Neither 
atoms, nor an conglomeration of atoms, are amenable to the senses, as the aggregate 
too can have no existence apart from the atoms themselves. Nor can the embodied 
substance be sensed; because thiB has no existence apart from the constituent atoms 
which are beyond the reach of the senses. For these reasons, we conclude that there 
is nothing in the External World that could be perceived by means of the senses.” 
The Bhashya does not take up this aspect of the question 5 because this is only a 
deduction from the cardinal doctrine of the Bauddhas; and hence it is only this latter 
that is examined. Karikas 17-19 may be taken as an introduction to the Purvapaksha 
passage of the Bhashya: ‘ Nanu t & c.* 

B.19 “ Connection” as explained below, in two ways— vide Karikas 20-27. 

Karikas 20-27 explain the Purvapaksha passage of the Bhashya, which runs thus: 
“ Nanu sarva eva nirdlambanah svapnamt pratyayah pratyayasyapi Nirdlambanatds - 
vabhdva upalakshitah svapne ; Jdgrato'pi stambha iti vd Kudya iti vd pratyaya eva 
bhavati; tasmdt so’pi Nirdlambanah.'* The first connection of this Purvapaksha is that 
it objects to the definition of Sense-perception, as embodied in the Aphorism. The 
secoud connection is this : The Vritti has said that there are only two kinds of false 
notion— viz : ( 1 ) That of which the origin is faulty, and ( 2 ) That which is contradicted 
by a subsequent stronger cognition j it is to the latter that the Purvapaksha objects, on 
the ground of all cognitions being equally false. 

23 This Karika formulates the inferential argument contained in the Purvapaksha, 

16 
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24-25. “ In order to avoid partial ‘ Redundancy * (Broving of tlia 

proved), ‘ the absence of tlie instance/ and * the uselessness of the word 
eva * —(which would be irremediable) if the argument were urged with a 
view to prove the falsity of all cognitions—* Sarva eva * must be taken to 
signify only waking consciousness. 

And further, because of the acceptance (by the Bauddhas) of the 
reality of the idea of the cognition itself, what is here denied is only 
the reality of the external objects of perception.” 

26. “ Pratyayasya, &c., serves to point out the instance of the Hetu 
(Middle term— Pratyayatvat) as concomitant with a portion of the Major 
Term; the sentence Jagrato'pi, &c., serving to point out the Hetu, by means 
of an * Upanaya \ ” 

27. “ Since there is no case of the negation of the Major term (the 
fact of being without a corresponding object), therefore the negative argument 

24.S& If ‘ all cognitions r were declared to be without corresponding objective 
realities, then * dream-cognition * would also be included in the same category. And 
then, inasmuch as the Mimansaka also admits the absence of a corresponding reality, 
in the case of this latter, the argument would become partially redundant. Secondly, 
“ Dream-cognition M haring become included ia the Major Term, there would be no cogni¬ 
tion left which could serve as the instance, in the aforesaid argument. Thirdly, the 
word “ eva” would become redundant; because this word only serves to differentiate 
the object in question from its counter-relative or contradictory; and as such the 
meaning of the sentence would be that—“ it is not only waking cognition that is so, 
hut all cognition, &c.”—-which is not the meaning desired to be conveyed: because 
« all cognition ” would also include the cognition of the cognition itself, which is held 
by the Bauddhas to be real, as having a corresponding reality. 

S& This Karika anticipates the objection that the argument ss laid down in the 
Bhashya has no Middle Term; and as such, no Instance is necessary. “Upanaya” 
means the application of the Hetu (Middle Term), as qualified in the Major Premiss 
or in the Instance, to the case in question (i.e., to the Major Term) ; hence the Kariki 

must he taken to mean this: <{ In the sentence, pratyayasya . mxepne ,—which is 

meant to serve as the Instance in the syllogism— the character of being a cognition 
has been shown to be invariably concomitant with the character of being without a 

corresponding reality in the objective world, and then the sentence jagratcfpi, &c.,. 

bhavati } —which is meant to serve as the Minor Premiss of the syllogism—serves the 
purpose of applying the Middle Term, Character of being a cognition t to waking cognition , 
the Minor Term.’* The syllogism, then, should be stated thus: “ All cognitions are 
without corresponding realities— e.g., Dream-cognition; Waking-cognition is cogni¬ 
tion ; therefore, Waking cognition is without a corresponding reality. 

27 1 Negative argument. * —* That which is without a corresponding reality is not a 
cognition.’ The second half of the Karika anticipates the objection that in the 
argument— 6 waking cognition is without a corresponding reality because it is a cog¬ 
nition’—the middle term (cognition) would form a part of the conclusion. The sense 
of the reply is that the Idealist accepts no cognition to be free from the character of 
being without a corresponding reality; and as such, the middle term (character of 
cognition) could not exist apart from the Major term; hence the statement of the 
negative argument would be superfluous. 
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fe not stated. The Hetu being a Universal one, it would not be open to tlie 
fault of forming a part of the Minor term/' 

[Here ends the explanation of the Bhashya Purvapaksha.] 


28-29. In waking cognition there is (yon say) a distinctive fea* 
tnre—that it is certain and well-defined. Hut tbe connection with the 
external object (whereby you seek to prove the well-defined character of 
waking cognition) is not accepted by your opponent (the Bauddha). And 
hence, the reply that is given by the author of the Bhashya comes to be 
either ‘ Yikalpasama ’ (doubtful) or * Vaidharmyasama * (contradic¬ 
tory).” 

80. Some people admit the Beply to be a faulty one, on the 
ground that the Purvapakaha itself is faulty; others however explain it as 
pointing out the fact of the Purvapaksha conclusion being contrary to 
well-asertained directly visible facts. 

81. When we shall he able to clearly reject the self-cognisahility 
(of cognitions), then yonr theory would simply come to be a pure denial 
of everything that is cognisable. 

82. The object of Sense-perception, &c. then, cannot but have an 
existence in the external world; and hence one who would deny this 
(external object) would have his theory contradicted by these (Sense- 
perception, &c.)- 


S8.89 With this Katika begins tbe explanation of the Siddhanta Bhashya, which 
rnns thus:—‘ Stombha Ui Jagrato buddhih superniqcita katham viparyeshyati 9 and 
Karikas 28-29 raise objections to this passage. ‘ Yikalpasama *—among cognitions some 
wonld be well-defined and have corresponding realities while others wonld not be so, } 
on account of there being cognitions , like dream-cognition; tbence the reply given, 
which is based upon tbe fact of waking-cognition being well-defined, would become 
doubtful. 4 Vaidharmyasama'— tbe fact of waking-cognition being a cognition, like 
dream-cognition, would prove it to be without a corresponding reality, while the fact 
of its being well-defined would prove it to have a corresponding reality, thence the 
reply wonld be contradictory. For technical definitions of Yikalpasama and Vaidhar- 
myasama, Tide Nyayasutra V—2-4. 

to The second half expresses the Author’s view. 

81 That is to say when it shall be proved, (and yon will not be able to deny it) 
that the cognition cannot be cognised by itself, then in that case your denial of the 
reality of the external objects of perception would come to be a pure denial of all 
things cognisable; and as such your theory would be open to contradiction by the 
direct perception of cognisable objects. The contradiction of direct perception may 
also be explained thus :—when self-cognisability has been rejected, it is only an exter¬ 
nal object that could be the object of direct perception, hence the denial of such au 
object would be contradicting direct perception itself. 

82 4 Then 9 —Tkpt is when Sense-cognisability has been rejected. 


I 
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33. The expression “ well-defined ” serves to point out the greater 
strength of these {Sense-perception, &c.), based upon the fact that in the 
absence of any cognitions to the contrary, they cannot but have real 
authority or trustworthiness. 

34 It is only the denial of an object, comprehended by means of 
a faulty cognition, that can be correct. If there be a denial of every con¬ 
ception, then your own theory too cannot be established. 

35. The Predicate and the Subject (the Major and Minor terms of 
your Syllogism) being (according to you) incapable of being cognised 
( i.e being no real objects of comprehension),—you would be open to the 
charge of having both the Sabject and the Predicate, or only one of them, 
such as has never been known. 

36. If the cognition, of the Subject and Predicate, as belonging to 
the speaker and the hearer, were without corresponding realities, then 
both of them would stand 8elf-contradicted. 

37. Nor would any differentiation be possible, between the Subject 
and the Predicate. For these reasons the declaration of your conclusion, 
cannot be light. 

38. “But we do not admit of any such entity, as the Character 
of having no real corresponding object; therefore it is not right, to raise 
any questions as to the absence or otherwise of such entities.” 

39. If the cognition is not a real entity, then in what way do you 
wish to explain it to us ? Or, liow do you yourself comprehend it ? 

39-40. If it be nrged that “ we assume its existence and then seek 
to prove it,”—then (we reply), how can there be an assumption of some¬ 
thing that does not exist ? And even, if it is assumed, it comes (by the 
mere fact of this assumption) to be an entity. If it be asked—“ How 
do you (Mimatisakas) apply cognisability to Negation (which is a non¬ 
entity) P ”,T—(we reply), that we hold Negation to be a real entity. 

83 The superiority of Sense-perception over the inferential argument brought 
forward by the Purvapaksha, lies in the fact that; the former mnst always continue to 
be a trustworthy means of right notion, so long as there are no cognitions, equally 
strong, that contradict them. 

3b If every conception is denied, then the objector’s theory too being a conception 
would be denied. 

85 When nothing can he known, the subject and the predicate of the Purvnpaksha 
could never have been known; and an inferential argument with an unknown Subject 
and Predicate can never be expected to be valid. 

88 One who would deny the reality of his own Subject and Predicate would be 
courting Self-contradiction. 

87 Since no such explanation is possible, until the Sabject and Predicate have been 
actually recognised as distinct from one another. 

88 The sense of the objection is that the foregoing Karikas only serve to point to 
this objection :—* Does the character of having no real corresponding object belong to 
such and such a cognition, or does it not* ? Butin as much as such character is not 
an entity, it is not right to question its absence or presence. 
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41. Then again, is the word “ Pratyaya ” (made np of) an accusative 
affix, or a nominal one ? If the latter, then there would he self-contra* 
diction; and if the former, then the syllogism would not serve any useful 
purpose. 

42. Because we also accept the fact of the cognisable objects— 
Colour and the rest—being without substrates in the external world; 
in asmuch as (according to us) these objects are not mere Ideas; and as 
such they do not stand in need of any external substratum. 

43. If either the nominative or the instrumental affix (be accep¬ 
ted), then the words ( 6 Pratyayah* and * Niralambanah J ) too would them¬ 
selves become (included in) the Minor term (of your syllogism). And 
when these become devoid of a substratum, your Minor term itself 
ceases to exist. 

44. Without a distinct object of cognition, no nominative (or in¬ 
strumental) is possible; hence if you mean the word “ Pratyaya ” to 
signify these, there is a contradiction of your own assertion (Vide 
note 41). 

45. If however, you hold the word “ Pratyaya ” to have a con¬ 
ventional signification (and not one based upon the meaning of the root 
and affix constituting the word),—then, in that case, we would say that 
by usage (or convention) the word 1 Pratyaya ’ is proved to be a real 
entity comprehending another real object —exactly as held by us. 

41 Karikas 41-48 embody the objections against the validity of the Subject of the 
syllogism contained in the Piirvapaksha. The word * Pratyaya 9 with an Accusative 
affix signifies that which is cognised , i.e ., the object ; with a Nominal affix, it would 
mean cognition ; with a Nominative affix it would mean that which cognises; and with 
an Instrumental affix, it would mean that by which anything is cognised, that is, the 
Sense-organ . * Contradiction * —if the word Pratyaya be held to end in the Nominal 
affix, then the very name * Pratyaya * (cognition) would indicate an object which would 
be comprehended by the cognition; and hence to assert that such cognition has no 
corresponding reality in the external world would be a self-contradiction. If on the 
other hand the word be held to end in the Accusative affix, then your conclusion would 
simply mean that the object of cognition , the Jar and the like, is without a substratum 
in the external world; and this we do not deny; hence your reasoning becomes 
superfluous. And as for the cogniser (signified by the Nominative affix) or the 
means of cognition ( signified by the Instrumental affix), none of them is possible in the 
absence of a cognisable object. 

43 Because words are not only the instruments, but also the nominatives, of cog¬ 
nitions; e.g in the assertion, “ The word cow produces the cognition of the cow 
and hence a denial of the substratum of these would mean the denial of the substra¬ 
tum of the two terms of your syllogism. And again the fact of these words having 
no substratum would mean that they have no significance; and as such, cannot be 
used in any sentence, which means that your syllogism ceases to exist. 

46 The usage of the word lends no support to your theory. By usage, the cogni~ 
tion and the corresponding external object, are proved to be relative to one another. 

Another object" —t.c., the coguitiou does not cognise itself as hold by tho Bauddha. 
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46. And if yon seek to argue (as you do) after having accepted 
this (usage), then your own accepted (usage) becomes contradicted (by 
your argument)* And your argument becomes one that has an unrecog¬ 
nised Subject (Pratyaya). While this fault would apply to us, only when 
you have for your Minor term (a u cognition ”) which is not such (as 
comprehends a real external object), 

47. Whether (you have, for your minor term, “ cognition ”) as 
a property of the soul, or independently by itself,—in any case, your 
argument has the same fault (of having the Subject unknown). Nor is 
there any such thing as simple u cognition ” (without objects, &c.), 
because such cannot be recognised or specified. 

48. Though there is for others (Mimansakas) a specification in the 
shape of the mere signification of a word,—yet such cannot be the case with 
you j for you do not accept any difference between the word and its 
signification. 

49. If you seek to prove the fact of being devoid of a substratum , as 
universal,—then you are open to the faults of having your predicate 
unrecognised , and that of the absence of an instance . 

50. If (on the other hand) you assert the fact of being devoid of 
substratum, only partially , we also admit the cognition of taste to be 
devoid of colour^ and your argument becomes superfluous. 

47 If the “ cognition” of your syllogism means a property of the soul t as you hold 
it to be, then, inasmuch as such a cognition is never recognised by yon, the very 
subject of your syllogism—becomes such as is not recognised ; and this renders your 
argument fallacious. If, on the other hand, you hold that “ cognition ” means cog- 
nition by itself (t.e., without the notion of the cogniser and the cognised ) ; then, we 
add, that such a cognition is not recognised by us $ and this also makes your argument 
fallacious ; inasmuch as the minor term of a syllogism must be such as is accepted by 
both parties. 

48 This Karika anticipates the following objection: (t The sort of fallaciousness 
urged above would apply to all arguments. For example, the Mimansaka argues that 
sound is eternal. The Bauddha might retort: Is sound a property of the Aka$a, or 
that of Air ? If the former, we do not accept it as such; if the latter, the Mimansaka 
does not admit it. The Mlmansaka might say that by sound , he means only that which 
is signified by the. word sound ; bnt the Bauddha would add that the word Pratyaya 
only means that which is signified by the word Pratyaya” The sense of the reply as 
embodied in the Karika is that the Bauddha does not accept anything denoted , apart 
from the word itself; and hence, he has not the same facilities, as the Mimansaka, for 
sailing clear of the above fallacies. 

49 Because the Predicate—“ Niralambanah **—would also come to be devoid of a 
substratum ; and as such, incapable of being recognised. Nor could you havo any 
corroborating instance; as, even in a dream, there is not a total absence of all 
substratum *, since during dreams, there are distinct notions of place , time , &c., which 
are all real,—the only unreality in the dream lying in the particular connections in 
which the time and place, &c., are cognised. 

50 Because we do not hold any cognition to have for its substratum, everything 
in the world. . 
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51. And again, if you seek to reject only such substratum as the 
form in which the cognition appears; then (we say that) inasmuch as 
you accept the cognition of the cognition itself , such denial (of the form of 
the cognition) would be a self-contradiction. 

52. If by the absence of external substratum you mean the 
absence of such ideas as “ this (object) is external (to the cognition,”)— 
then in that case, there being no such feeling with regard to tbejpoZe, &c. f 
your argument becomes superfluous. 

53. And if you mean that the cognition has no such substratum (in 
the external world), as the pole and the like,—then this would contradict 
a visible fact. 

54. If you urge that “ the same would be the case with the per¬ 
ception of the duplicate moon,”—we say—no ; because in this latter case, 
we deny the reality of the substratum (duplicate moon), on the ground 
of its being beyond the reach of the Senses, and not on account of the 
absence of the cognition of the object. 

55. For us, on the other hand, the reality or the unreality of a 
cognition is based upon the contact of the Sense with the object;—and it 
is on the strength of this that we accept the cognised object, as real or 
unreal. 

56. For you, however, there being no Sense-organs, there can be no 
other ground for holding the fact of the cognition having areal substratum, 
than the cognition itself; and as such a denial thereof is not reasonable. 

57. Since you recognise no externality, how do you seek to prove 
thereby (i.e. } on the ground of externality) the theory of the absence of 
any real substratum (for the cognition) P For under such circumstances 
(i.e. } if you deny the externality of objects), which is the adjunct of 
your minor term, the minor term itself cannot be recognised. 

64 The sense of the objection is that on pressing the eye with a finger, yon per¬ 
ceive the moon to he duplicate j and then if you say that the moon is one only, this 
assertion of yours contradicts a fact ascertained by means of your own eyes. The 
meaning of the reply is that we deny the duality of the moon, because such duality is 
beyond the reach of the senses; and it is for this reason that we declare the idea of 
the duplicate moon to be without a real objective substratum ;—this idea being due 
to an extraneous discrepancy temporarily imposed upon the eye. We do not base our 
denial of the duality upon the denial of all objective sabstratum for the cognition 
itself. 

65 Where the sense is in contact with the object, just as it is cognised, the cogni¬ 
tion and the object are both real; where it is not so, they are both unreal. 

68 Because such denial would mean the denial of the cognition itself. (The 
Bauddhas deny the reality of the sense-organs). 

67 If you mean to assert that you only deny the fact of any external object being 
the substratum of cognition,—then we would say that, since you do not recognise the 
reality of any external object, how could you have such a minor term.as " a cognition 
which appears to be external /* 
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58. Just as wlien there is no recognition of the qualification (or 
adjunct), the minor term (or the conclusion) is not acertained, on account 
of the incapability (of such a term) of rightly expressing an idea; so 
for the same reason, would there be a non-ascertainment of the conclusion, 
if the adjunct of the adjunct too were not recognised. 

59. For, so long as the meaning of the word has not been fully 
recognised, the meaning of the sentence cannot he ascertained. And we 
shall prove later on that the minor term really consists of the significa¬ 
tion of the sentence, because it follows from such recognition (of the 
meaning of the sentence). 

60. (By saying that “ cognition is devoid of any substratum apart 
from itself ” you may mean) either the exclusion or the negation of all 
extraneous objects ; any way, the whole world being (according to us also) 
non-different, through jpredicability^ your argument becomes superfluous. 

61. * And again, if you assert “ the absence of substratum ” with 
reference to (a substratum) totally different (from the cognition) (theu 
too, your argument becomes superfluous). If, on the other hand (you 
assert it) with reference to (a substratum) only partially different (from 
the cognition), then yonr conclusion would contradict your previously 
postulated (difference). 

This anticipates the following objection : “It is only the non-recognition of the 
adjunct of the minor term that vitiates an inferential argument. In the present case, 
however, what is not recognised is only the externality of the objects qualifying the 
minor term; and this is only the non-recognition of the qualification of the adjunct j 
and as such it does not vitiate the argument.” The sense of the reply is that, in both 
cases, the faulty character of the Inferential argument is based upon the fact of the 
term being incapable of giving any sense, in the case of its necessary adjuncts not 
being recognised. 

M Your minor term is necessarily mixed up with the signification of such words 
as “external,” &c,; and again, it is by the significations of such sentences—as “the 
cognitions have no external substratum”—that the minor term is constituted. And 
as such, the minor term can not be recognised, until the significations of the consti¬ 
tuent words have been fully ascertained. 

AO If you mean to exclude extraneous objects, your conclusion would be of some 
such form as : “Cognition has for its substratum, something that is not extraneous to 
it.” While if you mean to deny it, the conclusion would be in the form : “ Cognition 
has no extraneous substratum.” Any way your conclusion would not go against our 
theory; inasmuch as we also hold all things to be identical, on the ground of all 
tilings having the common character of predicability ; and hence, according to us also, 
nothing being extraneous to anything, the substratum of the cogniton cannot be 
said to be extraneous to the cognition. Thus then your argument loses its force, 
and becomes superfluous. 

61 “ Becomes superfluous ”—because wo also hold that the cognised object is not 
totally extraneous to the cognition. “ If on ilia other hand , j'c., —If your conclu¬ 

sion mean that ‘‘Cognition is devoid of any substratum that oven partially differs 
from it,”—then you also admit a slight difference, though only assumed, between 
the objoct of cognition and the cognition. 
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62. And,on account of its appearing in the form of the objective, it 
is held (bj ns) to be devoid of any substratum (and hence your argument 
becomes superfluous). While if you assert the non-difference (of the 
cognised object) from the Cognition, then that would go against the 
(theory of) distinct faculties (of the cognised Object and Cognition). 

63. If you seek to prove the fact of the absence of any substratum 
for the cognition, at the moment of its being produced,—then, this being 
an apparent fact, we also accept (the cognition at the monent of production) 
to be devoid of any external object of perception. 

64. You, however, do not accept its correctness or reality at any time ; 
as this too has its end in itself, like the ideas of the mirage and 
the like. 

65-66. If such cognitions as that of Caitra and the like were to 
have the fact of being devoid of any real substratum as their necessary 
character, &c., then they could never be comprehended by cognitions 
arising out of inferential arguments. And hence, on account of there 
being a nraltifariousness of objects, and also on account of the form (of 
such cognitions as those of Caitra, &c.,)—how could the correct notion 
of cognitions having real substrata be dispensed with,—when it is not 
actually set aside by any contradictory of itself ? 

67. If you take the word c praty ay a’ to be the cognition , (thus forming 

it is in the generic character of “ Cognition,” that an Idea has an external 
object for its substratum. When, however, this happens to be m the form of an 
inanimate object—the jar , /.t.: , then it is accepted by us also to have no substra¬ 
tum as such. 

63 We hold that in every perception, there is a threefold process: ( 1 ) at the 
first moment, there is a production of the cognition j ( 2 ) at the second, the referring of 
the cognition to a concrete fact; and (3) at the third, the full comprehension of the 
cognition, And as such we also hold the cognition to he devoid of an external substra¬ 
tum, at the first moment. And hence your argument becomes superfluous. 

64 “ Correctness” — i.e., the fact of its having a corresponding object in the external 
world. We hold the cognition to be without a corresponding reality, only at the 
moment of its production 5 but what we assert is that subsequently, at the second 
moment, this cognition comes to he referred to a concrete object. Thus then, it is only 
after the moment of production that we part company with you, who assert that at no 
time is the Cognition able to have any such corresponding reality ; and that at all times 
it has an end in itself, and is, like miragic perceptions, always false. 

66 You hold all Cognition to end in itself, without referring to any corresponding 
object extraneous to it. But then, the Cognition or Idea, arising out of the argument 
you urged against us, could never rightly comprehend ono fact of the absence of any real 
substratum as belonging to cognitions- in general ; and hence there being multifarious 
objects of Cognition,—when the existence of the substratum is not directly denied by 
any counter-notion of the absence of such substratum,—how could one totally 
deuy the existence of the substratum, specially when w>3 are examining the form and 
character of such cognitions as those of Caitra and the like ? 

67 If the opponent were to- interpret the word “ Pratyaya** as the means •> 

knowledge, then it would come to signify the ivonl * Prat gay a 7 : and in accordance with 
** 17 
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the minor term of your syllogism),—and thence if you seek to set aside 
the fact of the cognition (of this word) having any substratum (in the 
post and other external objects) ;—then your argument becomes superfluous. 

68. If again, (by yotrr argument) you seek to set aside the capability 
(of the word cognition) to bring about a conception (or Idea), then your 
major term becomes incapable of being ascertained ; because the argument 
itself could not be brought forward in the absence of such capability 
of producing conceptions. 

69-71. There is no denotation without connection ; and this (connec¬ 
tion) is not possible without some difference (between the word and its 
denotation). Nor is this difference possible in the absence of an idea 
expressing such difference; and this idea too is not possible unless the 
questioner distinctly comprehends the sentence and also the several 
members of the syllogism, such as the minor term, the middle term, the 
Instance, and the two members of the discussion. If yon bring forward 
your argument after accepting all this (i.e., the fact'of the above-men¬ 
tioned cognitions having real substrata), then this conclusion would 
militate against your previous assertion. 

72-73. Without the difference between Virtue and Vice, and that 
between the Disciple and the Teacher himself, being ascertained in its 
reality, there could be no instructions with regard to Duty, specially 
as we come across the actual performance of duty, (we conclude that) the 
difference of the idea (of Duty from Duty itself) is accepted (even by 
your Teacher Buddha) (and as such in denying the reality of external 
objects of perception, you contradict your own Teacher). 

73. And since we find that the Buddha has accepted (such differences) 
in other Sutras (the <£ Saddharma ” f.i.) ; there would be a contradiction 
of your own scriptures too (if you were to totally deny the reality of the 
external world). 

74. And your conclusion on this point is also contradicted (and 
hence rejected) by facts known to ail persons (who always recognise 
objects apart from tbeir cognitions). 

74-75. If you hold the idea of all arguments to be false (as having 

this, if he were to interpret his argument as proving that M such object as the post 
and the like cannot be the substratum of the word ( Fratyaya \ ”—then we would reply 
that we do mot deny this conclusion ; and as such your argument loses all its force. 

68 If by the proposition “ Pratyaya is niralambana,” you mean that the word 
* Pratyaya * is incapable of having any denotation, then your minor term (the denota¬ 
tion of this word 4 Fratyaya f ) being unrecognised, your conclusion cannot be proved. 

69—71 The argument cannot be brought forward unless there is a distinct idea of 
the words employed in the argument, and their significations* &c.. and until such ideas 
have been duly recognised to have corresponding realities. And if you accept these, 
you contradict your own assertion of all cognitions being devoid of corresponding 
realities. Thus then you ore placed upon the two horns of a dialemma. 

74.15 you hold all cognition to be false. And in accordance with this, the 
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no real substratum), then there would be a universal negation; and the 
deficiency of the minor term, *&c., could also be urged (against your argu¬ 
ment), And, if (in order to avoid these) you were to hold these (cogni¬ 
tions of your minor term, &c.), to have real substrata, then on the ground 
of such cognitions themselves* the middle term (of your syllogism and 
hence the major premiss also) would become non-conclusive or doubtful, 

7fi-77. If you urge that your conclusion has for its subject “ cogni¬ 
tions -other than those of the factors of the syllogism ”—then (we say that) 
the idea of this distinctness (i.e., the notion that such and such cognitions 
are other than such other cognitions) would be false. And when this 
happens to be false, all that has gone before becomes incapable of being 
ascertained. Nor would, then, there be any difference between tbe cogni¬ 
tion of the post (you employ as an instance) and that of the argument 
(you urge against us). 

77-78. As your conclusion goes on signifying (the .falsity) of cogni¬ 
tions other than those of your argument ,—there would be falsity of all the 
rest; and hence whatever goes before, becomes set aside; and thus either 
your middle term becomes concomitant with its own contradictory, or 
your conclusion itself comes to be rejected by {your own) inferential 
argument. 

79-80. (Because) in opposition to all the alternatives (open to you) 
we would bring forward this counter-argument:—“ Cognitions have real 
substrata in the external world ; and this notion (of cognition having a real 
substratum) is correct; because it is a notion free from contradiction;— 
like the notion of the falsity of dream-cognition.” 

significations of all argumentative assertions would be false; and hence your argument 
comes to he a denial of the truth of all arguments. Or again, any and every fault- 
in the shape of the deficiency of the various factors of your syllogism (the idea of all 
of which yon declare to be false)— could be urged against your argument. “ Non-con- 
elusive” : The middle term of the syllogism is “ Pratyatwub ” (“Because it is a cognition, 
therefore they have ne real substratum.’’) But if you admit a single cognition to 
have a real snbstratum, the said middle Term becomes doubtful, and as such vitiates 
the argument. 

18-11 Because you accept only the reality of the cognitions of the various mem¬ 
bers of your syllogism. “ Ceases to le ascertained ”—because the idea of such distinct¬ 
ness being false, the conclusion of your syllogism becomes faulty in its subject: and 
hence the whole argument falls to the ground. “ Nor would then Sfc” —Because when 
all notion of distinctness is false, there can he no difference between two such cogni¬ 
tions, as those of the post and your argument,—& palpable absurdity. 

77-18 If Ijx order to avoid the difficulties urged above, you have 1 for the subject 
of your conclusion, such cognitions as are other than that of such distinctness ,—then all 
other cognitions would come to be false; whence all that has gone before—even your 
own previous argument becomes false. Thus you will have to bring forward arguments 
ad infinitum ; and then too you will never come to an end j because each argument 
will negative all that may have gone before it. Thus then either your own argument 
will have to he admitted to be fallacious, or (if you avoid this) your conclusion 
will be contrary to the Premises*. 
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80- 81. And if you urge that this notion (of the falsity of dream- 
cognition) is also false; then dream-cognition would never be (contradicted 
and hence) false; and consequently it could not supply the instance (of 
falsity) in the argument you have brought forward against us. 

81- 82. And in the same manner, if you were to accept the correct¬ 
ness of the notions of the momentary character, distinctness and existence 
of cognitions, then your argument ( z.e., the middle term) would become 
non-con elusive or doubtful; while if you accept the falsity of such notions, 
you contradict your own theory. ' 

83. And again, there could be no such distinction as that into the 
“ bonnd ” and “ liberated, ”; and hence you would have the absurdity of 
the friutlessness of any attempt towards Liberation* 

84- 85. If you urge that you accept as false, only such notions of the 
existence, Ac, of cognition, as appear in concrete (well-defined) forms :— 
then (we say that) in this case, we do not find the application of any other 
means of right notion; and thus, there being no such means, the existence, 
Ac., of cognition can be scarcely ascertainable. 

85- 87. Thus then all our cognitions would come to be false, on 
account of their being (concretely) well-defined; and it would be scarcely 
possible to get at (the ideas of) proximity and remoteness, reality and 
unreality , Ac. And (thus) the falsity of cognitions being common to all 
systems of philosophy, it is not proper to reject the Sankhya, Ac., and 
be partial to the Bauddha philosophy alone. 

80.st This Kar-ika pnts the opponent in a fix: If he accept the falsity of dream- 
cognition, he can hare nothing to say against the counter-argument urged in K. 
79*80; and he completely loses his ground. If, in order to avoid this, he do not 
admit the falsity of dream-cognition; then he contradicts himself; in as much as he 
has brought forward dream-cognition ** as an instance (of false cognition), in the 
inferential argument he has nrged against the MImanaaka. This argument, in the 
absence of a corroborating instance, would fall to the ground. 

83 If you deny the distinctness of cognitions, you land yourself upon the Yedan- 
tic theory of the “ unity of knowledge ” ; and in that case, the notion of Bondage would 
be identical with that of Deliverance. 

84.86 It may be argued that you accept only the falsity of concrete cognitions; 
and that, cognitions can have their existence, &c., in their abstract forms. But this is 
not right; because such notions, as—* 1 * the world is only an idea,** *‘ all cognitions are 
momentary entities’* and the like—are not comprehended by any person, in their 
abstract forms. As a matter of fact, it is only by means of Inference, <&c., that such 
notions are ascertained; and as such, they cannot but be concrete , and hence (accord, 
ing to you) false. Consequently, the notions ef the existence of cognitions, and their 
momentary characterise., cannot be got at. 

The Ka$ika adds that if the Bauddha admits the reality of abstract cognitions, such 
reality would belong also to the abstract notions of the post , Sc., and this would 
establish the reality of the external world. 

8&»87 If all cognitions were false, there could be no idea of the comparative reality 
or unreality of objects, as due to the proximity or remoteness of objects, in regard to 
the Sense-organ concerned. 
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87- 88. If a cognition be false, would it not be liable to rejection ? 
If it were to be false even without being rejected, then there would be no 
restriction (as to the reality or unreality of a cognition). 

88- 89. For us, dream-cognition would certainly be falsified by the 
perception of a waking cognition .contradicting it; while for you, what 
would constitute the difference (between the reality of waking-cognition 
and that of dream-consciousness, both of which are held by you to be 
equally false) ? 

89- 90. Of waking cognition as sucb, there is no proper (correct) 
contradictory cognition,—the perception whereof would establish the falsity 
of such (waking) cognitions as those of the post and the like. 

90- 91. The fact of waking cognitions being the contradictory of dream- 
cognition is known to all persons, and, as such they differ from dream* 
cognition (which is known only to particular individuals), just like the 
cognition, which serves to reject (a particular dream-cognition). 

91- 93. Obj.: “ Of such waking cognitions as those of the post, &c., 
invalidating cognitions do arise in the shape of those of the true Togis 
(who know all things worldly to be false) ; and this would certainly 
make these waking cognitions equal to dream-cognitions (in point of 
falsity). And such invalidating cognitions too (as those of Yogis) would 
belong to all living creatures when they reach the Yogic stage; and 
hence the fact of waking cognitions having invalidating counter-cognitions 
becomes established.’ 1 

93- 94. But, such Yogic cognition is not found to belong to any per¬ 
son in this life; and as for those who have reached the Yogic state, 
we know not what happens to them. 

94- 95. Oar Yogis too could have only such invalidating cognitions 
as would be either subversive of or contrary to your assertion. 

87-83 The sense of the Karlka is that if even waking cognitions were false, they 
too, like dream cognitions, would be liable to rejection by subsequent cognitions; but 
such is not the case. 

90.91 Waking cognition, as distinguished from Dream-cognition, is known equally to 
all men j while Dream-cognition is confined to only particular individuals, under the 
influence of sleep. Therefore, just as, in the case of a cognition rejecting a certain 
foregoing dream-cognition, the former is recognised as contradictory of the dream- 
cognition,—so, in the same manner, the character of being the contradictory of dream- 
cognition would belong to all such waking cognitions, as those of the post and the like; 
and it is in comparison with such waking cognitions that dream-cognitions are said to 
be false. 

91-93 The sense of the objection is that, though Waking cognitions are not invalidated 
by ordinary cognitions, yet they do become invalidated by the contrary cognitions of 
Yogis. 

94.95 i g yon urge the cognition of your Bauddha Yogi against our theory, so could 
we also bring forward the cognitions of our own Yogis, as invalidating your theory. 
“ Subversive ”—such as the recognition of the true character of the shell, after it has 
been mistaken for silver. “ Contrary”— the idea that ‘ this is not silver’, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the idea that 4 this is a shell.* 
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95- 96. And further, you can have no instance to prove that the 
cognition of the Yogi is such as you assert it to be. As a corroborative 
instance of our assertion we have the cognition, as ordinarily perceived. 

96- 97. If yon were to argue that “ such cognitions as that of the 
post and the like, have got counter-cognitions which invalidate them, 
simply because they are cognitions,—like the cognitions of the mirage 
Ac.; 

97- 98, (We reply) we do not deny the fact of waking cognitions 
having counter-cognitions, in the shape of the cognitions of the mirage 
and the like; and in that form, they also become capable of being invali¬ 
dated, as also through their cognisable object; and your reasoning ie 
also incompatible, with (the cognitions of Yogis, which yon hold to be 
correct, and as such) the invalidating agent; and if yon qualify the pre¬ 
miss by the phrase “ other than that ”, then as before, (there would be 
several discrepancies in your argument). 

99-100. For according to yon, to dream-cognitions would belong the 
character of being the counter-cognitions of false cognitions (in the shape 
of such waking cognitions as those of the post, Ac.) ; and (in the case oi 
Yogic cognitions) such peculiarities as you may attribute-—/.^., tbe faci 
of its being comprehended through the suppression of passion and 

98.98 You are not to understand that your case is exactly similar to ours j because 
your argument has no corroborative instance ; while onr assertion, of Yogic cognition! 
having real substrata in the external world, is based upon an Inference supported bj 
the case of any ordinary cognition : Even at the present day, we find that the cogni 
tions of all men are based upon external realities ; and this would rightly lead to th< 
conclusion that the cognition of the Yogi should also have a real substratum. 

91.98 It is true that waking cognitions have counter-cognitions in the shape oi 
wrong conceptions. And just as false cognitions and their objects are invalidated bj 
the fact ol there being counter-cognitions, so, in the same manner, correct cognitiom 
too, having (like false cognitions) the character of cognition —, and their objects to< 
having (like the objects of false cognitions) the character of object —, and having too 
in common with false cognitions, their counter-cognitions,—would be capable of beinj 
invalidated. We do nob deny this fact; and so your argument becomes superfluous 
But, inasmuch as right cognitions are capable of being invalidated, the cognition 
of Yogis too could not be free from this capability j and as it is these Yogic cognition 
that you hold to he the invalidators of ordinary cognitions, your reasoning become 
inconclusive and doubtful. If you argue that all cognitions, save those of the Tog\ 
are capable of being invalidated, then too, you would be open to all the objection 
urged in Karikas 76 et-seq, 

99.190 You find that Dream-cognition has for its counter-cognition, the wakinj 
cognition; and the cognitions of Yogis, which are both false j consequently the wak 
ing cognitions too would be invalidated only by such Yogic cognitions as are false 
Thus then the Yogic cognition invalidating the waking cognitions having be com 
false, yon will have to reject all such exceptional characterestics of Yogio cognitioi 
as the fact of its proceeding from the suppression of passions, &c., from which yo 
conclude such cognitions to be correct. And in this way your reasoning become 
self-contradictory. 
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meditation, Ac.,—would also become rejected; and thence your argument 
would become self-contradictory. 

100- 101. There being no rejection (of waking cognitions), by great 
men, these would be like the Togic cognition which you accept as invali¬ 
dating present cognitions; and thence we would either urge the rejection 
of your inferential argument, or bring forward a counter-argument, 
and recall the discrepancies in your previous argument. 

101- 102. And your previous argument is also open to the fault of 
having the middle term unrecognised by both parties, becanse it is non- 
. different from the major term (or conclusion), and is (hence) unmention¬ 
able (as the middle term). 

102-203. As for the * class cognition * in general, yon do not accept it as 
being both different and non-different (from the individual cognitions) ; 
and as for its being totally different (from the individuals), there is no 
such * class 1 accepted by us. 

103-104. That there is neither similarity nor the exclusion of others , 

100.101 We can bring forward tbe following counter-argument: “ Waking cogni¬ 
tions are correct, because at present they are not rejected by able men,—like your 
Yogic cognition.’* Then if this argument of oars is equal in strength to that whereby 
yon seek to invalidate all waking cognitions, then ours is only a counter-argument. 
If, on the other hand, our argument is stronger than yours, then your argument falls 
through. Any way, our argument closes the way of your argument. “ Previous argu - 
ment: ” i.e., the argument whereby yon seek to prove the absence of any real substra¬ 
tum in the external world, for cognitions. 

101.102 Over and above the discrepancies in your argument, pointed out above, there 
is yet another point against it: your middle term “Pratyaya” is not one that is 
recognised by both parties; inasmuch as the “ fact of being a cognition ** cannot be 
made the middle term 5 becanse it forms part of your conclusion, and as sucb, is not 
accepted by your opponent. Your conclusion is that “ all cognitions are devoid of sab- 
stratum **; and for your middle term, too, you have “cognition”; by which yon pre¬ 
suppose the fact of cognitions being devoid of substratum—thus incurring the fallacy 
of Petitio Principii . Thus then your argument becomes devoid of a proper middle 
term, which must always be such as is already accepted by both parties. 

102.108 Yon may urge that you will have, for your middle term, “ Cognition ’* in 
general , what forms part of the conclusion being only a particular kind of cognition, 
thereby sailing clear of the objectionable identity of the conclusion with the Minor 
term. But in reply to this, it is added, that the conception of such a generic entity too 
is not common to both of ns. If yon deny the identity of the Class with tbe Individual , 
then yon have only two alternatives left: ( 1 ) either that it be both different and non- 
different, ( 2 ) or that it be entirely different, from it. Apparently, yon do not accept the 
first alternative; becanse yon do not admit tbe Class to be identical with the Individual; 
and as for the second, we do not accept it. So even now your middle term remains 
such as is not accepted by both parties. 

108.104 it may be urged that “ by class we do not mean a category including many 
individuals; but by Samdnya (class) we only mean similarity (so cognition in general 
meaning cognitions that are similar) and exclusion of others (cognition in general then, 
meaning everything that is not non-cognition) ; and it is this latter that is technically 
called Apoha, the upholders of which declare that the word ccnv denotes neither the 
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we shall prove later on. Thus then, there is no gen&'al middle term which 
is common to both (of us). 

101-105. Nor can the character of the middle term belong to the two 
particular cognitions (waking and dream cognitions), as they constitute 
respectively the Minor term and the Instance of your syllogism; and 
because the former is incapable of syntactical relation (with the Minor 
term), while the latter cannot in any way belong to (or qualify) it. 

105- 106. Nor can the “ cognition ” devoid of its object be the middle 
term ; as it has been already explained that on account of the non-recogni¬ 
tion of the subject, there follows the fault of having the substratum 
undefined. 

106- 107. Thus then your middle term too comes to be contradictory * 
and the Instance becomes devoid of the predicate of the conclusion—both 
of these (faults) being indicated by the alternatives that were brought 
forward (above) for the (avoidance of the non-recognition of the 
predicate. 

107- 109. Even in dream-cognition the external substratum is not 
altogether absent. In all cases there is a real substratum, though (in 
dreams) appearing 'under diverse conditions of place and time. As a 

class nor the individual , hut only the exclusion of all that is not cow . All this will be 
refuted later on. 

104.105 The two particular cognitions—waking and dream cognitions—cannot he 
accepted as the middle term; because one of these (waking cognitions, f.i .) forms the 
Minor term of your syllogism; and if the same were made the middle term, your 
Minor Premiss would become absurd; as it would be—“ waking cog nition is waking 
cognition.” And as for dream-cognition, it forms the corroborative instance of # your 
syllogism, and does not belong to the Minor term ; hence eveu in this case, no proper 
Minor Premiss would be possible. 

106.106 The Banddha urges that by u cognition ” as their miudle term, they mean 
“ cognition pure and simple independently of the object cognised The objection to this, 
however, is that a Minor Premiss, which is devoid of objective reality, cannot lead to 
any correct conclusion ; specially as in such cases the middle term becomes devoid of 
any substratum; and as such, it becomes amenable to the same faults that we 
have urged against the Minor term that has its subject undefined. 

106.107 “ Above Vide Karika : Nirdlambanata Ceha Sarvatha Tadi Bddhyate , 
where it has been shown, by means of alternatives, that an absolute 

absence of substratum is never met with j and from the negation of such absence of 
substratum, we conclude that even in dream-cognition, there is no such absence. 
Thus then your Instance (Drearn-cognition) becomes devoid of the predicate of your 
conclusion (which is absence of substratum ). And waking cognitions too, being, for 
the same reason, not without real substratum, the middle term becomes contradictory 
to the conclusion j inasmuch as no “cognition” is ever found to be without a real 
substratum. 

107.109 We dream only of such external objects as we have previously perceived. 
The only difference lies in the disorder of the time and place of the perception. 
Hence dreams too cannot be said to be totally devoid of real substratum in the 
^external world. 
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matter of fact too, what is comprehended by dream-cognition is (some 
real external object that has been perceived) either during the present 
life, or in some past life, or at any other time, and which comes to be 
cognised in dreams, either in connection with the same time and place, 
or under different circumstances. 

109-113. The cause of misconception in the notion of the “ fire-brand- 
circle” is the fire-brand whirled with extreme rapidity;—in that of 
“ imaginary cities,” the particular shape of the clouds, as also some precon¬ 
ceived houses, &c.;—in that of the “ Mirage,” preconceived water, or sand 
heated by and reflecting the rays of the sun. And of the notion of “ the 
hare’s horns” the cause would be either the horn of other animals, or 
the peculiar character of the bare itself. And of the negation of the hare’s 
horns, the cause is the baldness of its head (t.e., the absence of protu¬ 
berances). Of .the notion of emptiness in the object, the cause is (the place) 
untouched by any other object. And in the case of improbable utterances 
(such as “ Hundreds of elephants on the tip of one’s finger”) the cause 
lies in the objects themselves (as under the influence of extreme proximity 
giving rise to such misconceptions). 

113- 114. Even such objects as are never perceived (such as the 
. Sanfchya ‘ Prakrit!’), are found to be comprehended by cognitions; and 

the . origin of these cognitions lies in (its constituent elements) the 
earth, &c. 

114- 115. It is a peculiarity of “ Sense-perception ” alone that it 
comprehends only such' objects as exist at the present time, and also that 
it functions over objects in contact (with the senses); such restrictions do 
not apply to other kinds of cognition (Inference, &c.) 

115- 116. (If you ask) “How could an object, not existing, bring 
about a cognition ?”—(we reply) whence do you conclude the incapacity 
of non-existing objects to produce cognitions ? 

116- 117. The point at issue between ns rests in the fact of 
(cognitions having) external substrata; and hence, even if there be no 


109-U5 The external cause of dreams has been explained. These Karlkas explain 
the external causes of the ordinary misconceptions of the senses. And it is shown 
that even misconceptions are not totally devoid of external realities, to say nothing 
of correct Perceptions. 

115.14 jfc i s only the elements—Earth, Water, &c.,—-in their subtlest forms, that 
are called £( Prakrlti.” 

114.15 The notion of c< Prakrlti ” is got at by means of Inference, wherein it is not 
necessary that the conditions specified should apply. Hence the objection based upon 
the imperceptible character of Prakrlti loses its force. 

116-16 That which does not exist at the present time cannot perform any action, 
&c. j but this does not mean that it cannot bring about cognitions; as we have cogni¬ 
tions of many past and future objects. 

118-11 Because the absence of proximity doos not imply the absence of the exter¬ 
nal substratum of cognitions. 

18 
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proximity of the object (with the Sense-organ), how could that affect crar 
theory ? 

117-119. Therefore it is only that (cognition), which comprehends an 
object otherwise than in the form it exists in, that can be said to be 
« devoid of substratum; ” and that Cognition which has ‘ negation* for its 
object is, in fact, one that has a real substratum; because this 6 negation * 
too is not an independent entity by itself "; for it is not so comprehended. 
For you, however, both of these (‘ absence of substratum ’ and ‘ negation 
as the substratum ’) together with their causes, can never be ascertained. 

119- 20. And like the discrepancies of your conclusion, the contra¬ 
dictory character of your middle term too would be chargeable (to your 
argument);—inasmuch as if leads to the subversion of the forms of the 
predicate, subject, &c.—taken severally as well as collectively (in the 
premises). 

120- 21. The discrepancies of the instance too become chargeable to 
you ; inasmuch as in any single object, it is not possible to have the con¬ 
ception of parts of the major term and the middle term, and also that of 
invariable concomitance (of these two). 

121- 22. Some people urge against you the objection that in your 
argument you do not mention any instance of dissimilarity. If you urge 
that “ it is not mentioned because there is no such instance ”; then 
(they would reply) you have not got here the opportunity (for making 
such an assertion, as) such an assertion could only be made in the case of 
the conclusion being an affirmative one. 


I IT- 19 By “ cognition without a substratum ** is meant a wrong cognition or miscon¬ 
ception,—and not one that cognises itself . And the notion—“ this is not a jar ”—has 
also a real substratum ; inasmuch as this negative conception is nothing more than 
a positive cognition, having for its object, the absence of the properties of the Jar 
in the particular object. For the Bauddha, on the other hand, there can be no cogni¬ 
tion devoid of real substratum; because the cognition, according to them, cognises 
itself . 

119.20 Your conclusiou has- been pointed out to be such as has its subject not 
known, &c., &o. In the same manner, we are going to Bhow that yonr middle term is 
contradictory. Yonr middle term wonld prove the falsity of all cognitions ; and as 
such, it wonld also prove the falsity of the cognitions the Subject and Predicate of 
yonr conclusion; and as such it would establish the contradictories of your con¬ 
clusion. 

180.21 The Instance, “ Dream-Cognition,** is such as is devoid of yonr Major term, 
« Absence of substratum ”; it is also devoid of the middle term, “ the character of 
cognition **; it is devoid of the combination of these two ; and lastly it is also devoid 
of the concomitance of these. “ In a single object, pc. n —i.e. } in cognition, taken by 
itself, independently of any substratum. 

121.2* « Instance of Dissimilarity **: /.t., ‘where there is no absence of substratum, 
there is no cognition.* “ It is not mentioned , Sfc. ”: The sense of this is that when 
the conclusion is an affirmative one, its negation is its contradictory; and when it is 
a negative one, then, its negation being a non-entity, the middle term could not 
apply to it. Hence it is not necessary to an instance of dissimilarity, in the case 
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123- 24. Tho citation (of the instance of dissimilarity) is possible, 
even in the case of the contradictory (of the major term) being a nega¬ 
tive one 5—e.g 0 “ that which is not transient is not an effect, as ‘ Sky- 
flowers,’ &c.,” an assertion which is quite reasonable. 

124- 25. In the case of your argument, however, we have a negative 
major terai (or conclusion) (“ devoid of substratum ”) ; and hence its con¬ 
tradictory (presence of substratum) is positive; and as such it is necessary 
that the contradictory of your major term should have been supported by 
an Instance. 

125*26. And if yon were to metition any such, the double negation 
would signify only an affirmation; and no affirmation could be made if 
the object were non-existing. 

126-27. Under the circumstances, in the case of the negation of the 
omniscience (of Buddha) we would have the following form of reasoning: 
“ There is an incapability of His sense-perception, <fcc., (to apply to all 
things), like our own (sense-perception, &o .),” 

of our argument. The meaning of the Author is that the Bauddhas do not mate 
tins assertion with reference to the argument in question; because for them there is 
no case of affirmative sense-perception; as according to them, there can be no joint 
cognition of the middle term accompanied by the major term (i of the major 
premiss). It is for this reason, that they always base the applicability of their 
middle term npon its capacity to preolude the contradictory of the conclusion; con¬ 
sequently, in the absence of an Instance of Dissimilarity, there can he no preclu¬ 
sion of the said contradictory; therefore, in the Bauddha theory, it is always neces¬ 
sary to cite Instances of Dissimilarity. Their Major term—“ absence of substratum” 
—however, is a negative one j and hence its contradictory cannot but be positive— 
u a real substratum ” ; and it is quite possible that the middle term should reside in this 
latter, positive entity: so in order to deny this possibility, it was necessary to cite 
an Instance of Dissimilarity. 

lX&.a4 Even in the case of an affirmative conclusion, as a matter of fact, the 
citing of an instance of dissimilarity is not necessary; but such citing is not impossible; 
because even when tlie contradictory is a negation one, such instances are always 
possible ,* hence those that are clever at inferential reasonings must always be able to 
cite such instances, the omission of which would be a serious mistake. An example 
of such an Instance is given: In the argument, “ sound is transient, because it is 
caused,” we cau cite an instance of dissimilarity, such as “ that which is not transient 
is not caused, as Sky-flowers J 1 

126.S6 jf yon were to cite such an instance, it could be only in the form —“ That 
which is not devoid of substratum is not a Cognition,” and the double negation—“ that 
which is not devoid of ”—would mean “ that which is endowed with; ” and this affir¬ 
mation could not be made, if there were no real substratum. 

186.87 The Bauddha would retort that these discrepancies could be charged against 
all negative arguments,—even to that argument by which you seek to deny the omni¬ 
science of Buddha. In order to avoid this charge, the Author says that the form of our 
argument against such omniscience would be this: “ Buddha’s perception cannot 
apply to such objects as exist in the future &c.,—because it is sense-perception,—like 
our ordinary sense-perception,— f.i. t words ”; and thus we sail clear of the above 
charges; as the citation of the Instance of Dissimilarity — t( That which comprehends, 
Ac. ”— is quite correct. 
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127- 28. In a case where no contradictory (of the major term) is 
possible, other theorists declare that this (non-citation of the instance of 
dissimilarity) is no fault ; inasmuch as even without such citation the 
reasoning is conclusive. 

128- 29. Then again, it is only those who admit of real means (of 
argument) that can engage in a discussion ; and the punyavadl is not 
entitled (to any discussion), because he accepts no means to be real. 

129- 30. (Obj.). “ But all the arguments that we have brought for¬ 
ward are such as are accepted by you (to be real, though not by us) ; 
and as such, wherefore should you have brought forward so many objec¬ 
tions-—by means of alternatives—, in order to invalidate the argument 
as such ? ” 

130- 31. You who are versed in logical rules—why should you argue 
thus, with a view to deceive us, as it were ? Have you not heard that an 
argument (to be effective) must be such as is accepted by both parties P 

131- 33. In the case of an argument which is not accepted by your 

opponent, and which is brought forward as recognised by yourself alone_ 

you have a remedy at hand ; but in the case of an argument which (as 
you say) is not recognised by yourself, what procedure can you adopt? 
Because if you were to establish (such an argument) you would he con¬ 
tradicting your own previous convictions (such as the denial of the truth, 
of the original argument); while if you left it un-established, your oppo¬ 
nent could not he convinced of the truth of your conclusions. 

133-34. (Obj.). “That which is not recognised by the opponent 

can never convince him; and hence it is only reasonable that the real 
character of an argument should not belong to such. But that which is 


137.23 Having expounded the view of “some people”, the Author propounds 
another theory : Ihe Instance of Dissimilarity is died only with a view to avoid the 
chance of the middle term being either too wide or too narrow, and thereby raakin- 
the reasoning inconclusive. In cases, however, where the contradictory of tlic 
Major term does not exist, there is no chance of such a contingency; and hence there 
is no necessity for citing the said Instance. Bnt by this we do not admit your argn- 
ment as conclusive 5 in face of the numerous objections urged above. 

128.39 Only those who accept the various factors of an argument to be real, 
can carry on any discussion. The Qunyavadi denies the reality of all these factors • 
and as such, he cannot be admitted into the discussion. 7 

139.80 The gunyavadi says : •« Though we do not accept the reality of any factor 
of. the argument, yet we bring forward arguments, in order to convince yon of the 
truth of our theory; and as theso arguments are in due accordance with your own 
tenets, it is not proper for yon to attempt to invalidate it; as by invalidation my 
argument, yon will be only invalidating your own tenets, upon which my arguments 
are all based.” 


130JI “ Have you not , fc. ”~As taught by y 0U r own teacher Dinnaga. 

131-33 If an argument is accepted by you, and not by your opponent, then what 
yon have to do is to bring forward other arguments in support of your original argu¬ 
ment, and thereby convince your adversary. Bnt there is no course open to you, if 
you do not accept, as real, the argument that you yourself bring forward. 
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not recognised by myself—what can that matter ? The fact of the 
necessity of the middle term being such as is recognised by both 
parties is not mentioned with a view to any transcendental result, (that 
we shall accept it upon any verbal authority)* Any person would become 
convinced of a fact only through reasoning recognised by himself. 

135-36. “ If yon urge—* flow can you assert what you do not recog¬ 
nise ? 9 —(we reply) what is even^that to you ? I may assert the conclu¬ 
sion or the argument either recognised or not recognised by me; do you 
not come to ascertain it (through my argument) to be true ? 99 ' 

137. “ It is where the conclusion (a certain notion) depends solely 
upon a person (his utterance), that the question is raised—‘ whence did 
this man know it ? 9 Such a question, however, does not arise in the present 
case (which is one of inferential argument) 

138. “ For if it were so (and the conclusion depended upon my 
assertion) in the present case, then the mere assertion of the conclusion 
would lead to your conviction, solely through the non-recognition of any 
discrepancy (in my argument). M 

139. “ But because this (conclusion) stands in need of argumenta¬ 
tive reasoning, therefore it is to this (reasoning) that authoritativeness 
belongs, and the use of the verbal utterance lies only in the recalling of 
the reasoning to the mind (of the questioner)/’ 

140. “ Therefore just as one who would be convinced of the con¬ 
clusion only through a recognition of the middle term as concomitant 
with the major term (i.e., of the major premiss), does not stand in need of 
(knowing the character of) the speaker, so would you also be convinced 
of our conclusion without wanting to know what we ourselves believe.” 

141. “ In the case of such cognitions of yours, as Sense-perception, 
&e.,—is there, in the case of these,any reasoning or conclusion that is recog¬ 
nised by us,—that you should persist upon such (being accepted by me) 
in the case of my present (inferential argument) P 99 

142. “ For these reasons, ifc is not befitting of learned people to 
assert in reply that ‘ since the reasoning is not recognised by yourself, 
therefore ifc cannot convince me. * ” 

143. (Rep.). All this would have been quite true, if the only result 
(sought after by your reasoning) were my conviction alone ; in that case 
the reasoning would he enough for me, even if ifc were not recognised by you. 

144. But when the case is such that you, holding that the idea alone 
is a real entity, are asked by one—“ what are your reasons ? 99 —then it 
is not possible (that you should say something which you yourself do 
not recognise). 

145. And certainly you could not have been convinced of your 
theory, through any reasonings, that are not accepted by you, but by me. 

146. And no argument is brought forward against a questioner save 
that which states the grounds of the speaker’s own conviction. 

147-48. And again, how do you know that such and such an argument 
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is recognised by ns P How coaid there be any desire on your part, for 
asserting (an argument), when yon do not recognise the meaning (of 
the argument) which yon knowingly bring forward for me, when I 
present myself only as an enquirer (and not as your opponent) ? It 
was with a fall recognisance of this fact that your teachers asserted the 
necessity of the reasoning being accepted by both parties. 

149. Hence, just as by means of your argument yon seek to instil 
into me a recognition of your conclusion, so by means of objections to your 
argument, I shall seek to instil into yon the non-acceptance or negation 
(thereof). 

150-52. JnBt as yon, having asserted a conclusion, and not recognis¬ 
ing any argument in support of that conclusion, become deprived of 
any conviction (with regard to such a conclusion); so would also your 
questioner, desiring to understand such a conclusion, and then becoming 
conscious of the discrepancies of the reasoning (in favour of such a conclu- 
clusion), fail to be convinced of the correctness of that conclusion; and if 
he knows the reasoning to be true, then the reality of the reasoning being 
firmly established, your conclusion itself becomes impossible; and so he 
naturally does not become convinced of its truth. 

153. Therefore you should entertain no such hope as that ‘ even when 
the reasoning is asserted by me unknowingly ( i.e ., when not recognised 
by me as such), the other party would become convinced of the correct¬ 
ness of my conclusion by the direct acceptance of my argument. ’ 

154. The contradiction between your reasoning (the major premiss) 
and the conclusion is clear, as declared by Gautama. And it was without 
a recognition of this fact that others (the Bauddhas) declared such con- 
tradiction to be no fault. 

155. (Obj.). 44 But it is just possible that I may have been previously 
convinced of the conclusion by means of reasonings recognised by ordinarj 
people; though this (reasoning) may have no existence in reality.” 

156. (Rep.). That which is now known to be non-existent in reality 
bow could that have been a reality before ? And if it was not a reality 
bow could it have been accep ed as sound reasoning P 

157-58. If it is a correct reasoning, it could not but have a rec 
existence. Because no reality can be proved by an unreality ; for we hav 
never known such notions as. that of the 44 hare’s horns ” to lead to an 
correct notion; and the notion of the existence of fire, based upon the id* 
of the existence of fog (which is not smoke), cannot but be false. 

159. Therefore yonr idea of reality, originating in an untrue reaso 
ing, cannot but be unreal; because nothing real can be indicated by th 
which is itself false. 

160. The different marks, &c. t —which are taken to indicate t! 

1 KU» Since your conclusion denies the reality of the substratum of all cog 
tious, therefore an establishment of the reality of the object of your premisses r< 
ders your own conclusion impossible. 
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alphabetical letters,—these, too, in their own forms (of marks) are not 
devoid of reality. 

161. If yon nrge that these (marks) are not real as letters ,—(we reply 
that) such is the case with all entities: nothing is accepted to be real 
in the form of something else. 

162. When the natural form of the object itself is manifest, then the 
form appears as such (and hence is real); when, however, such form of the 
object is not ascertained, then it is neither real nor unreal. 

163. Tour reasoning , fa— (i.e., the middle term and the major term)— 
however are unreal in their oum forms ; therefore their agency (towards 
producing notions) is similar to that of the fog (producing an idea of fire), 

and not to that of letter-marks. ,_. 

164 (Obj.). “ The form of the means has, for us, only the characte 

of a ‘ Samvriti’ (falsity) ; and in that form they are accepted to be real; 

and thus how can they he said to he false in their natural forms? 

165. (Rep.). The character of ‘ Samvriti ’ exists only in word,—and 

as such it can never be the cause of true reality. ... , , 

166. You have got no ground for distinguishing between true and 
m-Ainary worldly ‘reality’; and as such how could true reality belong to 
a thing which is amenable to worldly means (t.e., that whereto you attn- 

bute the character of ‘Samvriti*)? _ , . , 

167-68 (Obi ) u But even in the absence of tbe external object, 

only by means, of'the ‘Idea’ in the mind, would (all worldly activity) 
be accomplished,—through the differentiations of specifications based upon 
‘Impressions’ and ‘Words’. The followers of the Nyaya too have de¬ 
clared that ‘ it is only when the predicate, <fec. (of the propositions forming 
an argument) have become the objects of ‘ Idea ’, that all functioning of 
inference and the rest become accomplished,—and not when these (predi¬ 
cate, &c.) exist in the external world.’ ” 

169. (Rep.). True, there is such an assertion of theirs; but just ex¬ 
amine it for a moment—how could there be any differentiation of that which 
is a nonentity, through any representation either in Idea or in Words ? 

170. And again, how could there be any specification of Words or 
Idea, with regard to that which has no real existence ? Even specifica¬ 
tion by word there can be none, because you deny (the reality of; the 
word itself. 

171-72. A.nd if even such specifications as do not exist, and are 


151.Q8 Inference, Analogy, &c., could be explained as based upon tbe ideas of the 
subjects and predicates of the constituent propositions; and these ideas do not stand 
in need of the external reality of objects. Through differences in Impressions and 
Words we could have the differentiations into the false and the real factors of an 
argument, &c., &c. “ Followers of Nyaya, ” i e ., Dinnaga and others. 

189 “ Hare’s horns ** can have no differentiation, based upon any specification of 
either words or ideas. 

m.ia If mere existence in idea were the sole test of the reality of a proposition, 
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only brought about by an Idea (i.e. t have no existence save in Idea), were 
to bring about the action of the major, middle and minor terms;—then, 
even with regard to your argument, all the faults that we urge against 
it may be such as have real corresponding ideas , —and as such your argu¬ 
ment would become subject to all these faults. 

173. The mystic incantation that you have urged,— viz,, ‘that 
Inference, <fcc., are accomplished only when the subject, <fco., have appeared 
in idea, and that there is no need of any external object, *—would also apply 
to the fallaciousness, &c. (of your argument), urged by me. 

174-75. For you, who base all usage upon representations in Idea, 
the objections urged by us would also have to be accepted as established; 
* but not so the argument brought forward by you. Because we base all- 
iisage upon external objects ; and as such, for us, even when the Idea has 
appeared, we cannot in any way have any usage devoid of the external object. 

176, (Obj.). “ But just as we do not accept the reality of the rea¬ 

soning, so we would not accept the objections (agaiust it) ; and hence, in 
the absence of any objections, my argument remains unsullied.” 

177. (Rep.). Then in that case there is no need of objections,—when 
by the mere denial of (the truth of) your reasoning, you have accepted the 
non-conclusiveness of your argument, which is all that we seek to prove. 

178-79. Again, there can be no specification by the Vasana (Impres¬ 
sion or Tendency), because of the impossibility of any cause (for such speci¬ 
fication), for you. If you urge that ‘the difference of Idea (or Cognition) 
would be the cause'—then, whence the difference of this (Idea)? If 
it be urged that this latter is based upon the difference of Yasana, then 
you land upon 1 Reciprocity/ And of the pure form of Idea , by itself, 
you can have no differentiation. 

180-81. And further there is no evidence either for the existence of 

then, inasmuch as we- have very distinct ideas of the discrepancies in your arguments, 
you cannot deny the reality of these discrepancies. 

11&. You base usage upon mere Idea; hence you cannot very well deny the 
objections we have urged against you. We, on the other hand, hold to the necessity 
of a real substratum for the Idea; and hence vour argument cannot be binding upon 
ns, as It is devoid of a real substratum in the external world. 

118.79. With this Commences the refutation of the Bauddha theory of “ Yasana.” 

173.79. “ And of the pure, ^c.”—This anticipates the theory that the Idea being 
self-differentiated, there is no Reciprocity. 

180.81. This anticipates the objection that the said Reciprocity being eternal 
like the relation between the seed and the sprout, cannot be faulty. The sense of the 
reply is that the fact of the mutual dependence of the seed and the sprout is well 
known; and as such the mutual dependence in this case is considered to be fantty 
whereas in the case of the Bauddha “ Yasana,” there is no such testimony of genera 
acceptance. Even if the existence of the Impressions be granted, these could onlj 
tend to recall preconceived perceptions, and would, in no case, be able to bring aboa 
the objects of perception* such as Red, Blue, c . “Because, ^.’’—Impressions lef 
upon the mind by past cognitions, tend to bring about a remembrance thereof. 
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tie VasanS:, or for tlie differentiation (thereof); (and even granting its 
existence) the Vasana would only bring about the differentiation of the 
“ Apprehender” (the Idea or Cognition); and then, by what would the 
differentiation of the “ Apprehended” (object of perception) be brought 
about ?. Because appearing in consciousness alone the Vasana could only 
bring about a remembrance. 

181- 82. (1) Ideas being momentary (transient), and (2) their des¬ 

truction being total (lit. without leaving behind, its least trace), and (3) 
there being no association of the impressed and the impresser (i.e., since 
the two do not in any case appear together),—there can be no Vasana. 

182- 83. And again, the next moment having not yet appeared, cannot 
be impressed by the foregoing moment; and the following moment having 
been destroyed (as soon as it appears), there can be no impression, 
thereby, of the foregoing; and even if the two moments appeared to¬ 
gether, they could have no relation (between them) ; and hence there can 
be no ‘ Vasana or Impression.’ 

184- 85. Both (the preceding and the following moments) being 
momentary, they cannot operate upon one another: how can that which is 
in the course of destruction be impressed by another which too is under¬ 
going destruction ? It is only the permanent entities (i.e., those that last 
for some moments) that can be impressed upon by other entities, which 
are also permanent. 

185- 86. (Gbj.). “ If the subsequent cognition, which is permanent, 

did not differ from the preceding one, then there could be no Vasana; 

itBLM, By “ moment ” her© ia meant the cognition appearing at the moment. 
The Bauddhaa hold all cognition to be momentary, being destroyed as soon as pro¬ 
duced ; and hence, according to them, no two cognitions can exist at the same time; 
and consequently one cannot impress the other. This explains the third reason for the 
denial of Vdsand. 

184.86. « Being momentary, $fc. ’*—This explains the first reason for denying Vasana. 
"It is only , 8fc ."—explains the second reason for denying Vasana ; that which is 
totally destroyed cannot be impressed upon; nor can any impressions be produced by 
that which has itself been totally destroyed. 

185.8d. “ You have urged that permanent entities are impressed upon by others. 
But this is wrong; beoause that which is permanent must be accepted as having the same 
form at all times, past, present and future j and hence the form of the cognition that 
appeared before would be identical with that whioh would appear subsequently; and 
thus on account of this identity, there could be no impression. While if cognitions 
are held to be undergoing momentary changes, then, the time of the subsequent 
cognition being different from that of the previous one, and yet there being a similarity 
between the two cognitions, we could have a Vasana , whioh would solely consist in the 
fact of the subsequent Idea appearing in the form of the previous Idea. Therefore it is only 
when the previous cognition impresses its form upon the subsequent cognition, that 
the former is said to impress the latter j amd as such, there is no need of any operation , 
whioh would not be possible in the momentary cognitions. And further, the relation 
subsisting between the two would be that of the cause and effect $ and thus all your 
objections against our Vasana fall to the ground.” 

19 
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because of the absence of any difference between the two. When however 
these are transient, then there can be a V&sana, based noon similarity 

and difference (between the two cognitions).” 

187-88. (Reply). But for you, who accept the momentary character 
of cognitions, there can be no such similarity. And again, the preceding 
cognition can bring about no effect, until it has itself appeared ; nor (can 
it bring about effects) Yrhen it has (itself) been destroyed; and mits accom- 
plished state, it has no continuance even for one moment. Therefore 
(according to you) the cognition being destroyed as soon as produced, 
there can be no moment which would allow for its bringing about its 


*^ e °i89-90 Then again, since the cognition is destroyed totally (without 
leaving any trace behind), whence can there be afay such similarity ? As, 
in the subsequent cognition, there exists no such property as belonged to the 
preceding cognition; and bailing the sameness of properties, no other 

6 similarity 1 is possible. . 

190-91. And if the Vasana were due solely to similarity, then 

in the case of an idea of the Elephant following upon thatof the 
Cow there could be no VasanS, because the two are entirely different. 
Aud'then (there being no Yasana in keeping with the idea of the cow) 
after that, there would never be any idea of the cow, because of the 
absence of its cause (which you hold to be none other than the aforesaid 
Yasana). And, in fact, no other idea would proceed from another which 

is dissimilar to it. _ 

192-93 And again, there being an absence of all help from anj 

external object, and hence not being influenced by any extraneous circum- 
stances, and having the peculiarity of being totally destroyed, how 
could the Impressions {VSsan&s) bring about any effects in anything like 
a serial order ? 


18138. Therefore your assertion,-that " the relation of cause and effect subsist 

between the two Ideas wrong. ... . x 

188.80. If the property of the previous, cognition persist m the subsequent oogm 

tiou, the former oatmo ,o said to have been destroyed totally 

198.98. In our case, as we admit of external objects, the Impressions are hel 
to reside in the soul, which ia permanent; and hence whenever one object is found t 
De similar to another perceived before, this similarity eerves to rouse the dormer 
sonl-impresaion into activity, and it brings about its effect; and this effect we ho 
to be nothing else, save the remembrance of the object. Bnt. in the caBe of ti 
Bauddbae, as they admit of the existence of nothing but Ideas, their Impressions oai 
not have any aids, on which would depend their activity, or in the absence of whic 
thev could not operate. Hence their theory will be open to the absurdity of alt t 
impressions,—all equally independent of external aids—functioning at one and tl 
same time; and there would be no order in our oognitions ; and at one stroke, we won 
come to have Universal Consciousness. Bnt this too would disappear, the very ne 
moment, leaving ns devoid of all cognitions, which you hold to disappear so complete 
m not to leave any trace behind them. 
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193-95. It Is only on the destruction of the cause—and not other¬ 
wise—that the effect is held (by you) to appear. And hence the destruc¬ 
tion of a single Idea would bring about the destruction of all impressions 
(based thereupon). And then, the Universal Idea , that had been brought 
about by all these (Impressions), would all in. a single moment, dis¬ 
appear. 

195- 96. If even on the destruction of the substratum (Idea), you 
hold its potentiality (in the shape of Impressions) to subsist, then its mo¬ 
mentary character disappears; and there would be no bringing abont of 
tbe effect consequent upon such character. 

196- 97. If again you hold the flow of Impressions to be like the flow 
of Ideas (t.e,, uninterrupted and continuous),—then (both being indepen¬ 
dent) no Impressions could be produced from Ideas ; nor would any Ideas 
be brought about by Impressions . 

197- 98. In that case each (Idea and Impression) would bring about 
effects similar to itself; and one could not bring about the other. Nor is 
there (in your doctrine) any such peculiar cause (besides these two) as 
would lead to tbe production of dissimilar effects. 

198- 99. Therefore this (your) “ Impression ” must have been assumed 
only as a “ false reality ” ( samvriti-satya ), and not as a true reality. But 
then, no effect can ever be produced by such (false) entities. 

199- 200. He, for whom there is a permanent comprehender (in the 
shape of the “Soul”), can quite reasonably have this Soul as the sub¬ 
stratum of Impressions—this (the Soul) becoming so through repeated 
cognitions. Or this (Soul) itself may be said to be the “Impression” itself. 

200- 201. In a case where the Laksha water is -sprinkled on the 

1905. « Would bring about, §rc. ”—because you accept no other cause of tbe 
Impressions, besides Ideas. 

196.96. «< There would be, fyc .”—because you hold that the effect is produced, only 
upon the destruction of the Cause j and in the present case, your cause, the particular 
Idea, is held to persist ; and hence there could not appear any effects, in the shape of 
Impressions. 

197.98. Ideas would produce Ideas, and Impressions would produce Impressions : 
u Dissimilar effects ”—t.e., inasmuch as you accept no other cause besides Ideas and 
Impressions, you can assert no reason for the fact of an Idea producing an Impression, 
or vtce-versd. 

199-800. The Impressed Idea does not differ entirely from the original cognition ; nor 
is it indefinite, like the original abstract peroepbion. Hence the Impression cannot be 
said to be either different from its cause, or identical with it. And the fact of the ap¬ 
pearance of another condition does not militate against its permanent character; 
specially as people' recognise the two states of the same Idea to be contiguous. If the 
condition and the conditioned were held to be identical, then the Soul itself, as endowed 
with the Impression of the original cognition, would be the Impression; while if the 
conditioned be held to differ from the condition, then the said Soul would only be the 
substratum of tho Impression ; and the Impression would be located in the Soul. 

900.801. «Laksha ” is a kind of red dye produced out of a certain species of 
cochineal. If this dye is sprinkled over a lemon-blossom, the trriit becomes red. 
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lemon-blossom, it is only the colour (of the Laksha) that is tfanefen 
to the fruit, For these reasons (detailed above) there can he no such, fchi 
as Yasana. 

202. As a matter of fact, this denial of (the reality of externi 
objects,-—‘following' upon the assumption of such an " Impression-theor 
which is incorrect and devoid of reason,—was declared by the Budd 
with the sole object of alienating the affections (of men from such wort 
objects); and somehow or other, some people (the socalled followers 
Bauddha) fell into a mistake (and accepted it to its utmost extent, as 
denial of all external substratum of cognitions). 

Thus endSs the Nir&lmibanavdda. 

[The Eefutation of Buddhistic Idealism."] 

THE pUNYAViDA. 

1 ,, The discrepancies of the inferential argument having ‘been poii 
out, on the strength of the (nature of) cognitions,—another (scion 
the Bauddha) comes forward with an argument based upon the inci 
bility of the effect of cognitions (to give rise to any notions of exte 
objects). 

% 44 You stick to Sense-perception, and the contradiction the 

you urge as an objection against our argument; now just consider 
following points.” 

3. “ Is it a fact that a cognition is able to function, only when 
objects, as the post and the like, have an existence in the external wo 
Or is it that the cognition rests only in itself as the object cognised, 
not in any extraneous object ? 71 

4. “If it is only the external object that is perceived by the ci 
tion, then the objections urged by you are right enough ; but if it i 
cognition itself which is cognised, then each and everyone of them fal 
the ground,” 

5. 41 Here then, it must be admitted that all living creature 
cognisant of the well-established fact that cognisability belongs to c 
in the shape of blue 9 yellow , long , short , &c., <fcc.” 

. 6. ‘‘And we do not perceive any difference in the shape c 
cognition and the cognised / nor do we have any clear idea of sue 
such properties as Belong either to the one or to the other.” 

7. “ Only that which is cognised can be said to have an exist 
there can be no existence for that which is not cognised; inasmuch as 
a thing cannot But be unreliable. Therefore it must be admit tec 

*0*, Buddha himself never meant to entirely deny external objects. 1 
denial he only meant to impress upon, the minds of his disciples that worldly 
were not wqrth striving after $— fchas only echoing the Vedfintio denial of the < 
world. ' 
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there does exist an object with a shape, inasmuch as it is found to have the 
character of cognisability.” 

8. “ Therefore to those who are thus investigating the matter, if 
the Cognition itself appear as having a shape; then the trustworthiness 
(of the existence of the form) would rest solely in the Cognition; and 
there would he no ground for postulating an extraneous object.” 

9. “ If however, the shape belonged to the external object,* then 
such an object would have to he accepted as existing, on the sole ground 
of its being cognised; and for the accomplishment of (this perception) we 
would also have to accept the existence of the cognition.” 

10. “ Now then, which (of the two alternatives) is correct ? It must 
be the cognition itself which has the form (as perceived). Why ? Because 
we have found that it is one and the same object which has the shape, 
and is cognised as such.” 

11 . “ And hence if, what has the form were held to he some extrane¬ 
ous object, then its cognisability not being otherwise possible, we would 
have to postulate something else as the cogniser 

12. “ And in this, over and above the well-defined and ascertained 
cognisable object having a form, we would be postulating a groundless 
cogniser , which would be formless and something altogether foreign to the 
cognisable object.” 

14 13. “And if, in order to avoid the postulating of such a groundless 
entity, you were to attribute the character of the cogniser to the object 
itself,—then the difference between us would be one of names only, as both 
of us would he holding the existence of only one entity.” 

14. “In any case, all that we do is to assert the identity of the 
cognisei % (Cognition) and the cognised (object of cognition) ; the assumption 
of either externality or internality we hold to be utterly groundless.” 

15-17. “In my theory, though the real character of Cognition is 
naturally pure, yet in this beginningless world, there is an agglomeration 
of diverse dispositions (or impressions) horn of foregoing cognitions ; and 
through these, the cognition comes to appear in the various shapes 
of blue , &c., tinged with the character of the cognised and the cogniser , which 
latter, however, appear as if they were something quite apart (from the 
Cognition itself); and as such, the cognition does not stand in need of any 
extraneous object. The reciprocal causality of the Cognition and its 
faculty, (in the shape of dispositions) is without a beginning (and as such, 
not faulty).” 

18. “ The assumption of one is certainly better than the assumption 

IB. you would be bolding the external object to be both tbe cogniser and the 
cognised ; while we bold Cognition itself to be both. 

16-11. Not faulty” —Jnsfc as the reciprocal causality of tbe seed and the tree is not 
considered faulty. 

18. We accept only one entity, tbe Cognition alone j and you accept two, tbe Cog¬ 
nition and the Object. Though we also postulate a faculty of cognition, in the shape 
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of many; and then again, the assumption of a diversity in the faculir 
(of an object) is more acceptable than that of a diversity in the object 
themselves/' 

19-20. “ For these reasons, inasmuch as it is accepted by both of tu 
it is far more reasonable to postulate the form to belong to the Oognitioi 
itself; for you however, such postulating would be possible only after yoi 
have postulated an (extraneous) object; because so long as this object ha 
not been established, the Cognition can have no function (itself help 
without a substratum); and hence there would be a certain degree c 
remoteness (between the Cognition and the forms, blue and the rest 
Whereas in my case, the Cognised would be such as is in close proximit 
and connection (with the Cognition) ” 

21. “ For the following reason too, it is the Cognition which mw 
be held to have the form; because being self-luminous, it is accepted, eve 
by you, to be the means of illuminating the external object, which in itse 
is devoid of any luminosity.” 

22. “ And so long as the factor of Cognition has not been compr 
bended, there can be no definite idea of the object apprehended thereby 
because such apprehension depends upon the Cognition, like the jar und> 
the light of a lamp.” 

23. “ Even when the objects have appeared, there is no cognition 
these, either because there is no illumination (of Consciousness), 
because there is some impediment (to their cognition).” 

24. “For the Cognition however, when it has once appeared, the 
can be no impediment; nor is it ever non-luminous; hence it cannot fc 
be comprehended.” 

25. “Even prior to the comprehension of the object, you accept t 
appearance of the Cognition; as such, we would have the comprehensi 
of the Cognition (even prior to that of the object). And if (even in t 
absence of any impediments) such comprehension were denied, then 
could as reasonably deny its comprehension at all times (i.e. } even after t 
comprehension of the object).” 

26. “ Because, what is that which would accrue to the Cognith 
subsequently ( i.e after the comprehension of the object),—which did i 
belong to it before,—and accompanied by which it has never been rea 
comprehended, hut only comes to be known subsequently as ‘ comp 
hended ’ ? ” 

27. “ The luminosity (t.c., the appearance of Cognition) too does i 
stand in need of the appearance of another Cognition; for if it were 
then the comprehension of one cognition would require that of anotl 
and so on ad infinitum ; and there would be no resting ground for t 
Cognition,” 

of Impressions, yet the postulating of properties is simpler than that of the obj 
themselves. f 
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28-29i u We find that, even in the absence of external objects, -we 
tave a reminiscence of the forms of suck objects, following upon mere 
ideas thereof; and how could these reminiscences be possible, if, as you 
assert, the Cognition were not to appear as embracing the form of the object, 
and if, even in the past, the object were not comprehended only as pre¬ 
ceded by snch Cognition ? ” 

30* “Even with regard to the cognitions of objects existing at the 
present time, we find people asserting—‘ this object is blue, because with 
regard to it I have such a notion. 5 55 

31. “Therefore it is only when cognitions have been previously 
comprehended, that there is a comprehension of objects. Nor is any 
comprehension possible when the Cognitions are devoid of any definite 
forms.” 

32. “Because there is an absence of any discrimination (between 
the objective form and the Cognition), and because it is only such objects as 
have forms that are capable of being comprehended,—therefore it is 
Cognition alone (and not any extraneous object), that can ever be compre¬ 
hended as having that form/ 5 

33. “ No such assumption is possible as that —* in the beginning it is 
only a formless idea that is comprehended, and then latterly is compre¬ 
hended the object endowed with a form/ 55 

3 4. u Because such an assertiou could be made only after the differ¬ 
ence between pure Cognition and the Cognition as endowed with a form 
has . been only recognised. And prior to the comprehension- of the Cogni¬ 
tion, there can be no comprehension of the object,—as we have already 
proved. 55 

35. “ Nor can the form of the object be comprehended as superimposed 
upon the Cognition; because such a form cauuot enter into the inner (cog¬ 
nition) ; nor is it able to suppress the object (as it would have to do, if 
the form were to be imposed upon the Cognition) 

36. " Nor could any evidence be brought forward in favour of such, 
character (of the form of the object). ITor this very reason, we do not 
accept the position that the form is reflected upon the Cognition (as held 
by the SautrUntikas ).” 

37. “ It is only the man who has seen the surface of water, during 
the day, as without any reflection of the Moon,—that, seeing at night, 
the moon in the sky, can recognise its reflection in the water/ 5 

38. “ Whereas in the case of Cognition, it has never before been seen 
without a form; nor has there been any idea (in the absence of Cognition) 
of the external object being endowed with a form; and hence in this case, 
there can he no such notion of reflection/ 5 

39. “ And again, what sort of reflection could there be, in the case 
of (incorporeal objects like) sound, odour, taste, &c. ? And how could 
there he any notion of the form belonging to the object, when it is 
distinctly comprehended as belonging to the Cognition ? 55 
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40. “Being, as they are, located (separately) in the external world, 
and inside (the man),—there can be no mutual contact between the object 
and the Cognition; and hence no amount of stupidity could give rise to 
any notion of the identity (of the form of the object and the Cogni¬ 
tion).” 

41. “ Since we do not find any person who is not so deceived, there 
can be no such assumption of stupidity (as held by you). And even if 
such deception could be assumed, it would apply equally to both (Cognition 
and Object).” 

42. 4t And for this reason, it is not proper to assert that the 
4 form ’ is a property of the contact (of the Cognition with the Object) : 
there can be no such contact, because of the difference of their positions, 
and because of the Cognition being immaterial (and incorporeal) and the 
Object being material (and corporeal).” 

43. “ Such contact cannot be said to consist of contemporeinity or 
(coevaiity) ; because that would apply to the whole’Universe. Nor is 
there any such position of the object as is face to face with the Cognition.” 

44. “ If such contact be held to be universal, then taste y <fcc., would 
come to be perceived even by means of the eye; and of all entities, the 
atomic forms therein encased would also come to be perceived.” 

45. “ Nor can it be held that the mere existence of the object, as an 
object of cognition, constitutes the said contact ; because of wbat sort 
would the character of the object be, prior to the comprehension of its 
forms ? ” 

46. “ Because no entity can be said to be an object of cognition, unless 
it has been recognised. Then, the fact of its having such and such a form 
would depend upon its character of being the object of cognition ; and the 
fact of its being such an object would depend upon the fact of its having 
such a form (and thus there would be the fault of ‘ mutual inter-depend¬ 
ence’).” 

47. “ The assertion of the existence of the two (Cognition and the 
Object) as free from all form, and also that of their contact, and the like, 
would be possible only when the (Cognition and the Object) have been 
rightly discriminated in their real forms.” 

48-49. “But in the present case the existence of the object is not 

*0 The Object exists in the external world, while the Cognition is within the 
man's mind; therefore no one could mistake the one for the other. This is aimed at 
the theory that the form really belongs to the object, while, through close proximity, 
it is mistaken to belong to the Cognition. 

Because Cognitions have no face . 

4* If the cognition of the jar were held to be in contaot with tbe jar, in all its 
forms, then the taste of thenar, as well as its atomio molecules would he perceived, on 
the presentation of the jar to the eye,—which is an absurdity. 

48.49 « Qr after 91 —because according to the Bauddha, the Cognition is no sooner 
produced than destroyed. For this reason, unless the two are perceived together, and 
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comprehended either prior to or after (the comprehension of the Cognition). 
And it lias already been asserted that the cognisable object does not exist 
apart from the form . Therefore your theory of the contact of Cognition 
with the Object is -without any foundation.” 

49- 50. “ Nor can the assumption of the object be said to be for the 
sake of the diversity of Cognitions. Because where have we found such 
diversity to be due to objects, that we will have such an assumption ? ” 

50- 51. “ And again, bow can there be any production, of Diversity 

and Form by means of something ( i.e ., contact) that is itself formless ? Nor 
is it possible that the form of the Cognition should originate in an object 
which is itself formless. Thus then your position becomes very precarious,” 

51- 52. “ It is only by means of iiemory and Dream-Cognition that 

you could support (your theory of) formlessness; for in these, there is no 
contact with an object; mere * Impressions ’ being held to be the cause 
(of the forms of such Cognitions); therefore it is (the agency of) these 
Impressions alone that could apply to waking Cognition also.” 

53-54. “ Thus then, both by affirmative and negative inference, we 

get at the fact of the form belonging to the Idea. Nor is there any ins¬ 
tance to show the existence of an external object, independently of the 
Idea,—as we have of the Idea, independently of the external object. There¬ 
fore your ‘ Con tact-theory * could be-tenable, only with reference to Impres¬ 
sions, even if the Idea were accepted to he formless.” 

55. “Nor is there any reason to suppose that ‘both (Idea and 
Object) have one and the same form’; (1) because of the difference in 
their positions, (2) because of the absence of any contact, and (3) because 
of the absence of any definite notions of the two as distinct.” 

56. “ Thus, for the same reason, (inasmuch as the two are not 
recognised as such) it cannot be held that * the non-discrimination of the 
one from the other is due to the extreme likeness of the two,; because it 
is only when the difference has been recognised, that there can be any 
notion of likeness,—which could not be possible if such difference were not 
already recognised; for in that case, it would be as unreal as ‘ sky 
flowers.”’ 

57. “ Similarly in the case of such misconceptions as the * duplicate 
moon ’ and the like, the real state of objects is other than what is perceived ; 

their respective forms have been rightly discriminated, there can he no each notions 
as those referred to in the Karilca. i 

60.61 You hold that before the contact, the Cognition and the object are both 
formless. Under the circumstances, how could mere Contact, which is itself formless, 
give rise to the form of Cognition and its diversity ? Nor is it possible for the object, 
which you hold to he formless, to impart & form to the Cognition. Your theory thus 
becomes untenable. 

The forms of Dream-cognition, Ac., could not be explained, except through 
Impressions Therefore we could also attribute the forms of present (waking) Cogni- 
tiouB to the Bame agency of Impressions, which are without beginning, without end t 
20 
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and hence the form' that the Idea would take in such cases, could not he 
said to depend upon any extraneons object/’ 

58- 59. “ In the case of the nse of such words as ‘Nakshatra ’ (Neuter) 
‘Taraka* (Feminine), and ‘Tishya’ (Masculine), and ‘Darah* (Masculine 
Plural)—it is not possible for contradictory genders, &c., to apply to one and 
the same object. And similarly (with regard to the single object, a fair 
woman, f.i.) there could not be such diverse notions as that of a corpse, 
<fcc., belonging respectively to an ascetic, a licentious person and a dog.” 

59- 60. “ With regard to one and the same object we have the notions 
of its being long and short , in comparison with different objects; and with 
regard to the same object, jar, f.i. we have the notions of its being ajar , 
being earthy, being a substance , and being predicable ;—all these notions 
simultaneously appear in the observer; and this could never be the case, 
if there really existed any such single object (as the/ar).” 

61. “ For in one aud the same object, the application of contradictory 
forms is not possible. As for Ideas , they are different in each case, and * 
as such adjustable to the (diversity in the) force (of Impressions).” 

62. “That form which the Idea takes, independently (of any extra¬ 
neous entities),—in that form, you might postulate the object; but in no 
case, is any Idea brought about, in keeping with (or in accordance with) 
any external object.” 

63. “ Thus then, in as much as the form of the object depends upon 
the Idea, how can any one assume (the existence of the external) object? 
And as for the Idea, so long as no form has been imposed upon it, it could 
certainly rest in itself.” 

(Thus ends the expounding of the funyavada): 

(Now BEGINS THE REFUTATION OF THE fftNYAVlDA). 

64. It is not so. Because you hold one aud the same thing (Idea) 
to be both the cogniser and the cognised ; whereas yon cannot have any 
instance to show that such duplicate character belongs to any single object. 

65. Because Fire, &c., that are known to be illuminators (of the 

&S.69 The words, “ Nakshatra,” “ Tara,’* “ Tishya,** all signify stars ; and so if the 
objeot star had any real existence in the external world, then names of such contra* 
dietory genders conld not be applied to it. In the same manner, the word u Dari ff is 
always used in the Masculine Plural, which could not be the case, if any such thing as 
the woman (signified by the word), really existed in the external world. And again, in 
the case of a fair woman, the ascetio looks upon her as disgusting corpse, the Hcentions 
man looks upon her as an objeot of enjoyment, while the dog looks upon it as an article 
of food, which diversity would not be possible if the woman had a real existence. 

ift.60 One finger appears long in comparison with one, while shorter in comparison 
with another finger. 1 

6* The form of the Idea may be taken to formulate the form of the object j not 
vice verzd. 
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jar, Ac.), cannot be said to be themselves illuminable , because they do not 
stand in need of any other illuminator. 

66-67. And whenever they come to be cognised, it is only a Sense- 
organ that could be their cogniser; while in the cognising of the Sense- 
organ, the character of the cogniser would belong to the Idea. Aud when 
this Idea itself comes to be cognised, we shall have another Idea for its 
cogniser; and in no case can the same object be both ( cogniser and the 
cognised ). 

67. “ But even yon hold the * Self * (Atma) to have the character of 
both, cogniser and cognised.” 

68-69. (Though the Self is really one, yet) being somehow or other, 
taken as diverse, in the shape of its diverse properties,—we attribute the 
character of the cogniser to (the Self in the character of) the Idea, and the 
character of the cognised to (the Self in the character of) substance and the 
rest. If it be urged that * then, (even in your own theory) there is no 
absolute difference (between the cogniser and the cognised),’—(we reply) 
Where have you found me accepting (or holding) such absolute difference ? 
The fact of the word ‘ I ’ applying only to the Pratyagatman is based 
upon the extreme proximity (of the cognising ‘I* with the cognised 
* object ’). . 

70. As matter of fact, the notion, intermixed with the use of the 
word ‘F, is applicable to the nominative ( harta) of the cognition;—though 
in reality it is really restricted to the agency of the Self only. 

71. Nor is there any comprehension of the forms of the Means of 
Cognitiou, (i.e., the Sense ), the Cognition itself and the Cogniser (Self) ; 
and consequently no eognisability can belong to tiie Idea, as before (in 
the case of the Self),—even though it is really non-different (from the 
other factors). 

72. If the cognition of one form were to be accepted to have 
another form for its object,—then, why could not the cognition of an 
object be held to have the form of the Idea ? 

73. And when it is held that the cognising and cognisable entities are 
identical, then the comprehension of any one of these would bring about 
a comprehension of both. 

74. At the time when such cognisable forms as the blue, Ac., are 

68-99 1 The fact of the word, $fc. 9 —This anticipates the following objection ; " Even 
in your theory, if there be a difference between the cogniser and the cognised , hov/ 
could the Bhdshya assert that the word * 1 1 applies only fco the Pratyagatma, the 
Human Soul ? ” The sense of the reply 5s that the idea by itself is not the cogniser ; 
the character whereof belongs only to the Human Sonl as endowed with this idea; and 
again, it is this very Human Soul which, in the shape of Bubstanoe, &o , comes to 
be the object of cognition, while substance &c., by themselves, can never be the 
objeot cognised, therefore though in the two cases there is a difference among the 
accessories, yet the substratum of these accessories—viz., the Human Soul—being only 
ane, it is only right to hold the word 4 1 * to be applicable to the Human Soul. 
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comprehended, we do not come across any Idea which has the form of the 
cognising (cognition). 

75. And if there were a non-difference, we would have an idea of 
this (cognising entity) also; or else there might be no cognition of the 
cognised object either, just as there is none of the cognising factor. 

76. In the same manner, the comprehension of the cognising factor 
would always lead to that of the cognised object as well; the more so, as 
the Bauddhas hold the Cognising factor (i.e., Cognition or Idea) to he 
pure and formless. 

77. But no such (pure) Idea would be possible, if it were to be non- 
different from the cognised Object (which has a form); or else (i.e., if the 
cognised Object were not to be comprehended), the Cognising factor too 
would not be comprehended, just as the cognised Object is not comprehended 
(because the two are held to be non-different). 

78* And again, as the comprehension of the cognisable Object would 
not lead to that of the cognising Idea,—and as the comprehension of the 
cognising Idea would not lead to that of the cognisable Object,—there 
would be non-comprehension of both of these (because they are held to be 
non-different J. 

79. The clause (in the Bhashya), u it (cognition) is connected with 
the external world,” serves to point out the fact that there is a comprehen¬ 
sion of the cognisable Object, even without any idea of the Cognising Idea. 

80. But inasmuch as the fact has to be proved to an opponent, we 
cannot have the fact of its relation to the external world, as a sound argu¬ 
ment for proving the form of external objects, (because the opponent 
does not admit of the reality of an external world). 

81. Therefore the sense of the Bhashya is that the word tc external” 
denotes the cognisable objects , blue 9 yellow , <fcc., as apart from the Cognising 
Ideas (or means of cognition), Sense-perception and the rest. 

b2. This will be explained in the passage (of the Bhashya) “ Cog¬ 
nition is not comprehended beforehand.” In some places again, it is only 
the comprehension of the Cognising (‘ Idea ’) that is indicated : 

83. (e.p.), * I do not remember if any object had been comprehended 
by me at that time,’—in such cases, people remember the appearance of 
the Cognising Idea, independently of the form of the cognised Object. 

84. Thus then, if there were no difference (between the cogniser and 
the cognised) , the remembrance of the one would have brought about the 
remembrance of the other; whereas as a matter of fact, we find that 
there is, in the instance cited, a remembrance only of the Cognising Idea; 
hence it must be concluded that it is the Cognising Idea alone that is 
comprehended (in the case referred to). 

88 The Bhashya passage here referred to is this: " Ifc is true that the idea is 
originated beforehand ; but it is not so comprehended; inasmuch as sometimes we 
oome across cases where an object that has been known is spoken of as unknown.’* 
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85. And the same conclusion also follows from the absolute invariable 
concomitance of the.Cognising Idea with the cognised Object; and the 
reminiscence of the two does not appear in one and the same form. 
Therefore from both affirmative and negative concomitance we find that 
the two are entirely different. 

86. (obj:) “ Iuasmuch as it is a part of the cognised Object that is 
comprehended by means of a part of the Cognising Idea, it cannot be 
rightly urged that * the Cognising Idea would also be comprehended because 
there is no other cogniser (that would comprehend the former Idea). ” 

87. “ And it is not possible that the Idea should be comprehended 
by means of the cognised Object;—because this latter has not the faculty 
(for such comprehension). And if the Object were to be the cogniser, then 
the duplicate form of the Idea would entirely disappear.” 

88. “ And further, if the cogniser were also made the cognsied, then 
we would have only the cognised , all in all. And hence the absence of the 
form of any one of the two would lead to the negation of both.” 

89-91. “And again it is only by appearance (predominance) and 
disappearance (suppression) that we get at the comprehension of cogni- 
sability and non-cognisability (respectively) : e.g. % of the lamp-light, <fcc., we 
perceive (at night) only the form (and not the heat, &c.,) ; while during 
the day, those that are close to the fire, comprehend only the touch 
(warmth); and when there is proximity of an odoriferous substance, 
there is perception of the odour alone. And just as in all these cases the 
absence of the perception of other qualities is due to suppression,—so in 
the case of the Cognising Idea and the cognised Object, there would be no 
comprehension of any other form (save the one that is not suppressed).” 

92. “ It may be that certain things, though they are non-different 

87 If the object were made the cogniser of the idea, then both the idea and the 
object would possess the character of the cogniser; whereas the Mimansaka holds 
that an idea has two forms that of the object cognised and that of the cognising idea. 

88 Yon would have no cogniser proper, every thing becoming the cognised , 

u Hence the absence, If the cognising idea and the cognised object he held to be 

identical, then, according to you, the two being dependent upon each other, if the one 
censed to exist the other wonld also do the same ; and hence the cognising Idea would 
become devoid of any form; this would be equal to a total denial of the existence of 
the cognising Idea. 

83.81 At night the brightness of the lamp predominates over its other properties ; 
while during the day it is the heat of the fire that predominates over its other charao- 
teriBiics, and so forth j whence we find that comprehension is due to predominance. 
For this reason too, in the case of the Idea and the Object we have the comprehension 
of the form of the one or the other according as one or the other happens to be the predo¬ 
minating element. That is to say, we have a comprehension of the form of the idea, 
when the idea predominates over the object j while the reverse is the case when the 
object predominates over the" Idea. 

•8 This anticipates the following objection : tl Colour, &e., being comprehended as 
different from one another, it is possible that one may predominate over the other 
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from tbe oognised Object, may not be cognised (when the Object is cog¬ 
nised) ; just as, even when sound is perceived, such properties as its per- 
manence ov transitoriness Ac., may not be comprehended at all.” 

93. “ Or if you urge this objection, on the ground of non-difference 
(of the Cognising Idea and the cognised Object),—then (we ask)—wlien one 
portion of it has been comprehended, how is it that the other portion is not 
comprehended also. ?” 

94. 41 For these reasons, we conclude the feet to be that there is a 
comprehension of that alone which is capable of being comprehended at the 
time; and as for both—as urged by you,—they cannot he so comprehended, 
simply because they are not capable of being so.” 

95. (Reply.) When the object is held to be absolutely single, whence 
should there be any possibility of its capability or incapability ? And 
again, how could you assume the appearance or suppression of the single 
object itself ? 

96. And further, the suppression of one part of your object would 
also lead to the suppression of its other part; and thus the whole object 
being suppressed,—its comprehensibility would be impossible. 

97. In the same manner, the incapability of an object too could only 
be based upon an assumption. As for the instances that have been cited 
(by the objector), in as much as there is a diversity of form, Ac amongst 
them, such “appearance” and “suppression,” Ac., could be brought 
forward to support our view also. 

but how can this be possible in tbe case of tbe cogniser and tbe cognised, which are 
both identical ? ” The Sense of tbe reply is that we do not comprehend any cognising 
Idea, to be non-differenfc from tbe cognised object; and hence it is quite possible that 
even when there is a comprehension of tbe one, there may be no idea of the Gther, 
Though the properties of permanence , &c., are such as are not comprehended apart from 
the objects themselves, yet that is not the case with snob properties as Cotour and the 
rest, which are perceived even apart from the objects to which they belong. 

*> “ Objection **—noted in note 92. If there be non-difference between tbe two, 
the comprehension of one must lead to the comprehension of tbe other j and hence 
there can be no such non-coin prehension as has been urged against ns. 

94 “ Capable : ”— That which has appeared as predominating over others is 
“capable." It has been nrged above, (K. 85 et seq.) by the Mimansaka, that if the 
(Junyavada theory were accepted, then, ont of the two—the cognising Idea and the 
cognised object—, if one were comprehended, both would be comprehended; and if 
one were not comprehended, none would be comprehended* The present Karika objects 
to this view, and says that both of them cannot be comprehended at the same time, 
for the. simple reason that at one and the same time, both of them conld not have the 
aforesaid 11 capability j ” specially as the form of the one is bound to predominate over 
and suppress that of tbe other. 

•S [With this Karika begins the refutation of the arguments brought forward by 
the (Jungavada, i n Karikas 86 to 94]. Because two contradictory properties belonging 
to the same object would split the object into two parts. 

97 As before, so now, if incapability belonged to one part, the other part would also 
become incapable, on account of the said identity ; and thence there would be no com¬ 
prehensibility. “ Instances ”—of the Lamp, &c ; as shown in K. 89-90. 
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98. Even if among Form and the rest, there were no absolute differ¬ 
ence, there would be various diverse developments of the form of the 
substance itself. 

99-100. You hare asserted (in K. 92) that 41 though there is non¬ 
difference yet it is not comprehensible ; ” and (on this we ask)—when 
there is a difference between the notions of such properties as non-eternality 
and the like (apart from those of the objects possessing such properties), 
how can there he such a non-difference ? For, withont doubt, excepting 
the distinctness of the idea, there is no other ground for differentiating 
a comprehensible object (from others). 

100. Nor is the difference restricted to {difference in) time and form 
only. 

101. It is the relation of the causes with the effects that is called 
4 non-eternality * (the fact of being caused) ; while in certain cases, it is the 
disjunction of the constituent parts that is known as M non-eternality.*' 

102. In the case of such immaterial entities, as the Intellect and the 
like, destructibility (or non-eternality) consists in tlieir existence in the 
pure form of the Self. By 14 Eternality ** is only meant everlasting exist¬ 
ence (permanence) ; and it is this (existence) that is called 44 Entity/* 

103. Relation with .the Means of Right Notion and Knowledge are 
called Predicahility and Knowability (respectively). In all these cases, 
there is. a difference in some form or other. 

104. Therefore, just as in the case of Colour Ac., even in the absence 
of any difference of time, &c., there is a diversity, based upon a difference 
of ideas (or notions), so, in the same manner, you should accept in the 
present case also. 

w Though Substance being one, its properties of Colour Ac-, as identical there¬ 
with, would also be one, and as such the difference among them would not be absolute,— 
yet there is always an mstrinsic difference among them, as regards their farm, Ac., and 
Substance too, though in itself only one, becomes diverse, in accordance with the 
diversity of the various forms of its properties. 

99.100 Jt has been urged in K. 92, that, the properties of eternality , Ac., are non- 
different from the object ** Sound,” yet we do not comprehend such properties. This 
Karika refutes that assertion. 

100 There being many other grounds of difference, chiefly the distinctness of the 
notion. 

101 This Karika shows that we have a notion of non-eternality apart from none 
enternal substances, whence the assertion in B. 92 becomes false. 

l0 * When the Self attains the state of purity, all its accessories, in the shape of 
the intellect and the rest, cease to exist; and in this lies the non-permanent character of 
these latter. “ This that is, existence without the permanence is what is called 
1 entity/ 

108 “ Difference ”—of such properties as enternality and its contrary, from such 
objects as Sound and the like. 

You should not restrict all difference to time and place only. 
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105. Absolute difference, we do not accept in the case of any object; 
because Objects, in the form of “ entities,” do not differ from one another. 

106* All (such properties as) 1 non-eternality * and the like are com¬ 
prehended in reference to action, cause, <fcc ; and when there is no cogni¬ 
tion of these action, <fcc., then they (non eternality, <&c.), are not cognised, 
notwithstanding their (supposed) non-difference (from the objects possess¬ 
ing such properties). * 

107. In a Cognition, however, tl^pre is no such difference; nor does it 
stand in need of anything else. If it be urged that there is a mutual 
need (between the cognition and the cognised ),—(we reply that) the two are 
always close to each other (and as such there can be no such need). 

108. (Obj.). “ In the case of the cognition of blue, &c., there is no 
such idea as that 4 this is the cognition * and * that the cognised *; and as 
Each, how can you assert mutual need ? M 

300. There may not be such a need ; but even then, the conception 
would have a duplicate form. For if there were no such conception, how 
could the duplicacy of form belong to the Cognition ? 

1 JO. The conception of the form of the cognising Cognition, that is 
assumed through the peculiarities of cognitions one after the other, is 
ouly inferred from remembrance. 

111-112. If the Cognition in the first be assumed to have only one 
form, then all other conceptions in connection therewith cannot but be of 

105 Since all objects, as objects or entities, are identical, therefore we cannot 
accept any absolute difference among them. 

101 Though the Mimansalca does not admit of any such mutual requirements, as 
asserted in the first half,—yet even if it be necessary to accept such requirement, when 
one is in close proximity to the other there can be no requirement that is not already 
supplied. 1 

109 “ Duplicate form ”—that is as cognition and the cognised object. Though cogni¬ 
tion is in reality one only, yet It consists of the character of both the cognition and 
the cognised; and as such, even when it is perceived in its single form, there is a 
conception of its duplicate character; inasmuch as it includes the characteristics 
of both. 

[110.11% These Kiirikas embody the view of the opponent in the month of the 
MImansaka]. 

UO <£ Assumed , jrc” —A cognition when produced has the form of the cognised 
object; and subsequently it appears in the form of the cognising cognition. Thns then, 
owing to the peculiarities of one cognition after the other, there is a remembrance 
that what now appears as cogniser is the same that had appeared as the cognised object; 
and hence it is inferred that the cognition appears in a duplicate form. 

1U.U9 if the first cognition of the Jar were in the form of the Jar alone, then 
the second cognition in connection therewith—namely, the notion that ‘ I know the 
Jar *—would also be of the same form; and as such we conld not assert any difference 
among the series of cognitions in connection with any particular object. If however 
the first cognition were of the form of the cogniser and the cognised , then alone, there 
being an accumulation of different forms, there would be a difference among the 
cognitions themselves. 
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tlie game form.. And it is for tliis reason that the difference between the 
cognition of the jar and the cognition of that (cognition ) is not fully estab¬ 
lished. It is only in the conception of the form of the cognising cognition 
that there can be any accumulation of forms. 

113-114. Where the first conception appears in a duplicate form, and 
this is followed by a third conception (such as “ I have that conception ”),— 
in that case, this third conception as well as the former two are both 
manifested; and thus, there being an augmentation of forms, the following 
ones would differ from the preceding ones. And again, since there is a 
subsequent remembrance of the conception in the form of the compre¬ 
hended object, the comprehending conception must have been cognised 
before, as such. 

115. But as a matter of fact, we donot come across any such accumu¬ 
lations of forms; nor can the conception be defined, without mentioning 
the object (of cognition). 

116. Therefore Cognition by itself being only one, it is established 
that the difference in the conceptions is due to a diversity among the objects 
of cognition; and as such what business have we to postulate another 
form (for the cognition itself) ? 

117. Just as between corporeal objects there is a natural difference, 
so too, in the present case, though two conceptions may have the simi¬ 
larity of being incorporeal, yet, could not these too have a natural 
difference between themselves ? 

118. It is a false assertion that after remembrance, (the Conception 
is inferred to be duplicate). Because its cognition is at that time brought 
about by “ Apparent Inconsistency ” only. 

119. You have asserted that “ since both the conception and the com¬ 
prehended object are identical in form, therefore when one is compre¬ 
hended, the other is also comprehended; ” but it is not so ; and certainly, you 
have not been questioned by me simply to afford you occasion for making 
any wild assertions you like. 

120. No one recognises the character of both the Comprehender 

U6 With this commences the refutation of the arguments urged in K. 110-114. 
The meaning of the Karika Is that the cognition or conception is by itself pure j and 
its object is an external one, which however does not assume the form of the cogni¬ 
tion. The reason, why the object is named in expressing a cognition, is that without 
the mention of the objeot the cognition could not be defined. 

116 “ Another form”—that is, the duplicate form, partaking of the character of 
the cogniser and the cognised. 

118 In fact there is no remembrance in the case of introspection—“The Jar has 
been known by me.” The fact is that when we remember a Jar, finding the 
remembrance to be apparently inexplicable, we assert it to be due to Conception. 
And it is only with reference to this conception that we use such language as “ I know 
the Jar.” 

m The Bauddha holds all cognitions to he resolved into perception; hence he can 

21 
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and the Comprehended, with regard to one single object,. Nor can sue 
duplicate character be got at by means of Inference; specially when a] 
conceptions are held to be only forms of Sense-Perception. 

121. It is only one form that is comprehended; and yet yon assume i 
second; why then cannot yon assume a thousand such forms, to be include* 
in that single conception P 

122. 44 But there is a natural difference between the Comprehend® 
and the Comprehended,’* That will only strengthen onr theory. “ Bu 
not so; because they are still identical in their common character oi 
4 conception.’ ” 

123. But, then, how is it that of one and the same object, yoi 
assume both difference and non-difference ? In so doing you accept th< 
doctrine of the Sankhya, having renounced the teachings of Buddha 
himself. 

124 For if the Comprehender and the Comprehended be om 
(as held by Buddha), whence this assertion of difference (between the 
two) P And if they are different, how could you assert them to be 
one ? 

125. The Comprehender and the Comprehended being both identical, 
and consisting in one and the same conception,—there could be a concep¬ 
tion of only one form,—be it either in that of the Comprehender (alone), 
or in that of the Comprehended (alone). 

126. And then again, if one of the two (Comprehender or the 
Comprehended) were suppressed, the other would also be suppressed (since 
both are identical); and thus then there would be an absence of both 
the constituent parts of a conception, which would thereby lose its 
character altogether; thence there would be an absolute negation of it. 

127. Or again, on account of its non-difference from two mutually 
different entities (the Comprehender and the Comprehended), the character 
of conception too would come to be different,—like its own self. And thus 
would be established a double entity (the Comprehended object apart 


nerer have recourse to inference, &c.; while by perception alone, no one can ever 
recognise the said duplicate character. 

188 The Sautrantikas and the Vaibhasikas hold that the two are different in them¬ 
selves, while both arb non-different from Conception ; and in this much, the two may 
be said to be identical. x 

184 « Assert them to $e one ”— as yon must do, in accordance with Bauddha’i 
teachings. 

185 The Kaeika thus expresses the reasoning in the syllogistic form: “ The Com - 
frehended and the Comprehender, have only one character, because both are identical 
with Conception, which is uniform; and thus both being of only one form, the Concep¬ 
tion too would be in the form of the Comprehended alone, or in that of the Comprehen¬ 
der only.” 

181 ** Like its own self 1 — i.e., just as it has the character of the Comprehended, 
it mast be different from the Comprehender. 
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from the Conception comprehending it* which you sought to disprove, 
and which is all that we seek to establish). 

128. If, however, it be only as a matter of convention that you name 
these entities “ Jnana ”; then that may be so. Or the word ‘ Jnana/ 
when applied to the object, may be explained as “ that which is known ” 
[the affix having an objective force] ; and when applied to Cognition, the 
affix'may be explained as either the Nominal or the Instrumental (in the 
former case, the meaning being ‘knowledge/ in the latter, ‘that by 
which anything is cognised’). 

129. In any case, the duality of existence (in the shape of Compre¬ 
hension and the Comprehended) has been established; and such being the 
case, you may make use of whatever words you like ; and we have got 
nothing to say against the word. 

130. If it is urged that—“ though there is a difference (between the 
Comprehender and the Comprehended) yet the Comprehended may only be 
in the form of another conception (and not any external object as you take 
it),”—then, we ask, what is the ground for holding the Comprehended 
Cognition to he a Cognition at all ? If for such grounds you urge only 
those that have been explained above (in K. 128), then we also accept 
them. 

131. There is however no such character as “ Jnana ” (Conception 
or Cognition) that extends over both (the Comprehender and the Compre¬ 
hended) ; and as for any such distinct class as “ Jnana/’ you do not 
accept any (class apart from the individuals). 

132. And even if there were any such class as “Jnana” distinct 
from both (the Comprehender and the Comprehended) ,—then (in that 
case) to these two, the character of Jnana could never belong. And thus 
there being a total absence of the form (or character) thereof (of 
Jnana), there would result an absolute negation of Jnana . 

133. Them again, (in the case of Jnana being something distinct 
from the Gompr&fiender and the Comprehended), it could be related to each 
of these, either one by one, or as pervading over each in its entirety j in any 
case, jit would be open to the fault of being made up of constituent parts— 
a fault that is urged against the Vai^eshlkas. 

134. The objections that have been urged by the Bauddhas against 
the Class-theory, would also apply to the theory that the Class “ Concep¬ 
tion ” bears a definite relation to two mutually different conceptions (one 
following after the other). 

135. If ftgain the class “ Conception ” he said to be identical with 

, i 

1*8 if y 0 tt accept any of these explanations we have nothing to say againBt yon. 

1M If the class ‘Jnana’ were distinct from both the Comprehender and the 
Comprehended, then, these two could not have the character of Jnana; hence the 
application of this name to them would only be a misnomer. 

118 Is the class related to the whole of each individual, or does the one class 
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these two, then tlie aforesaid (Karika 127) difference would apply to 
your case. And as for the theories of 44 Similarity ” (between the Indivi¬ 
dual and the Class) and 44 Apoha ” (negation of the contradictory), these 
will be met and refuted later on. 

136. But as there is no other substance (than conception), even an 
“ Apoha ” can not be possible for you. Because for the Idealist, there is no 
such thing as 44 non-idea ” (or non-Conception) that could be said to be 
negatived (by the 44 Apoha”). 

137. Then again, the negation of a negative factor is in no way 
possible. (Granted that it is so, even then) this negative factor would be a 
substance other (than the Idea) ; as the character of: a substance would 
doubtless belong to it on account of its being an object of negation. 

138. Thus then, if an Idea (or Conception) were held to be the 
negation of non-idea, you would have a new substance other (than 
the Idea). If you urge that 44 the negation would be only an assumed 
one (and so no new substance would have to be accepted)/’ we deny this, 
because there can be no assumption of that which can never exist. 

139. Your assumed 14 non-Idea ” too would only" be an 44 Idea” 
partaking of the character of 44 non-Cognition/’ and hence it would 
be 44 Idea” alone that would be held to be the object of negation. 

140. And certainly, in any theory of 44 Class,” there can be no 
negation of the object (or class) by itself. For never can there be a 
negation of a tree by the tree itself. 

141. If the Idea itself were to be negatived, then you could trot 
establish your own 44 Idea.” For the character of a tree cannot belong 
to other objects, such as the jar and the like, which are negatived by the 
41 tree.” 

142. Thus then, it would be a 44 non-idea ” (or non-Conception) alone 
that would be a real entity; and thence would there he an Identity (of 
the Comprehended with the Comprehender ). And wbat substratum 
would this notion of 44 non-Conception ” have ? 

143. For yon cannot admit of any such object of comprehension as 
“ non-Conception,” free from all touch of 44 Conception ” (or Idea) itself. 
Objection : 44 But, since it is only a substance (other than the Idea) that we 


permeate through ali the individuals P If tlie first, then there is a difference between 
the individuals and the class; while in the second case, it would be necessary for 

the class to have parts, in absence whereof it could not permeate through all 
individuals. & 


, Id eas are negati7ed by Ideas, the oharacter of “Idea” oould not belong 

to the Idea,—an absurdity. & 

„„ ./* f admit of a “7 entit 7 save that of “Idea”; and certainly, this 
could not be the substratum of non-Conception, 

1« la the second half, the Buddhist urges that he does not donv Negation, bnt 
only all substances other than the Idea. b 
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deny, why could nofc we comprehend the negation of the substance 
denied ? ” 

144. (We reply). One who does not comprehend positive entities 
(like the hill , &c.), what can be said of him with regard to (the Compre¬ 
hension of) negations ? And as for the fact of having an end in itself, it 
is equally common to both (the Conception of a positive and that of a 
negative entity). 

145. Therefore (in any Idea) the object of comprehension could be 
either another “ Idea,” or the self of the same Idea; and how could we 
ever recognise a contradictory entity (such as non-Conception) to be the 
object of the comprehension (of a Conception) ? 

146. Just as in the case of u heat,” there can be no conception of 
** non-heat,” so too there can be no conception of u non-Conception ” with 
regard to a “ Conception.” For these reasons, if there were no other 
substance than the Idea, there could be no object of negation. 

147. For these reasons, then, we conclude that the character of the 
11 Idea ” cannot belong equally to the Comprehended and the Gomprehender ; 
and lienee it must be held to belong to one of them only. 

148- 49. Then too, we hold this character (of Idea) to belong to the 
Gomprehender only; since this is admitted by both of ns. And when 
the duality of objects has been proved, names may be given to them in 
accordance with one’s choice : Both may be called “ Idea,” or both may 
be called u Object,” or even the Object may be called the “ Compre¬ 
hend er.” 

149- 50. Since Ideas do not appear simultaneously, therefore two 
Ideas cannot have between themselves the relation of t he “ Conceived” 
(object) ana the “ means of Conception ” (as held by the Idealist)—this is 
what has been asserted (by the Bhashya) in the passage referred to: “It 
(Idea) is momentary, dec.” Therefore the object (of Cognition) must be 
something other (than the Idea itself.) 

150- 51. Even when the two Ideas appear simultaneously, in as 
much as they are independent of each other, there is an absence of any 
such relation (between the two Ideas) as that between the “ Conceived ” 
(object) and the u means of Conception ; ” because both (Ideas) are equally 
devoid of action and instrumentality. 

1*4 The Bauddha denies positive entities, such as the Mountain, the River, and 
the like, which, however, are comprehensible by all men. Under the circumstances, 
how can he comprehend a Negation ? If the Bauddha urges that his Conception has 
an end in itself, and as such, there is nothing impossible in the comprehension of a 
Negation,—-we reply, that this is equally applicable to the comprehension of positive 
entities j why then, should you deny these latter ? 

1*8.49 ««Admitted by loth of us ” : the Bauddha attributes the character of “ Idea ” to 
the Comprehended as well -as to the Gomprehender ; and it is to the former alone that 
such character is attributed by the Mimfmska. Thus thou in the matter of the Com * 
}>reheuded } there is an agreement. 
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151- 52. It is the Conjunction (or relation) of the Object and the 
Idea with regard to a Conception—that is known as the “relationof 
cause and effect ”; and we do not come across such (causal relation) any¬ 
where else. 

152- 53. Aud again, in the case of the right and left horns of an 
animal (two objects appearing simultaneously), there can be no such fixed 
rule as that * this is the effect, and that the cause * ,* nor can both be 
both, because that would lead to the fault of “reciprocity/* 

153- 54. And people knowing the real character of the causal rela¬ 
tion, do not define it as mere concomitance, independently of all notion of 
Sequence. 

154- 55. (Conversely also) we find that though, at times, the cow 
would follow the horse, this mere Sequence could not constitute causal 
relation. Just as in the case of two moments (of Cognition), when 
appearing in different series of Cognitions, though occurring simultane¬ 
ously,—and also in the case of the different properties of the jar (though 
occurring simultaneously),—(there can be no causal relation.) 

155- 56. For these reasons, an entity can he said to be the effect of 
another, only when the former is such that it can come about only when 
the latter has already existed. 

156- 57. You have brought forward the case of the lamp and the light 
omitted by it, as the instance of the simultaneity of the cause and the effect. 
But in this case also, there is a minute point of time (intervening between 
the appearance of the lamp and that of the light) j though this is impercep¬ 
tible ; just as is the case with the piercing (with a needle) of the hundred 
petals of the lotus. 

158. The same refutation would also apply, even if you assert the 
simultaneity of the two parts (of Cognition, i.e., the Comprehended and the 

Coviprehendcr.) 

158-59. Nor can it be urged that “ by means of a transference of 
potentialities, the substratification would be gradual **; because in that case, 
the object of Comprehension would have passed away, and it would be 
unreasonable to assert (its) identity (with the present notion). 

li>M6 That is, when there is a necessary and invariable sequence between the two. 

US The reasons that have been urged, in the refutation of the definition of mere 
simultaneity constituting the causal relation. 

ill-W The sense of the objection is this : 41 Granted that there is no simultaneity 
between the Comprehender and the Comprehended; it maybe that they may appear, 
one after the other j and thus the one that goes before may be the Comprehended 
object of that which follows; and though by the time that the latter appears, the 
former will have passed away, yet it will surely hare left traces of its potentialities 
upon the latter. The latter Conception is brought about by means of the impressions 
left by the former Conception, which thus comes to be Comprehended by it.” The 
aenae of the reply is that that which has passed away can never be Comprehended a« 
c< present and hence, no Comprehension of a foregone Conception is possible. 
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159*61. What is comprehended by Memory, too, is only the Com¬ 
prehended Object, as intermixed with its past character; and the same’could 
be said in the present case also (if things were to be as yon assert them to 
be). In a dream however, it.can never be so j because dream-conscious¬ 
ness is always false; as in a dream that which is not present is cognised 
as present; and this must be a mistaken notion, because it is always set. 
aside by a contradictory Cognition (in the waking state). But there is no 
such mistake in the present case (of ordinary Conception). 

161-62. Therefore, of all ideas of Sense-perception, the past cannot 
be said to be the object; simply because it is past ; exactly like the opera¬ 
tions of these (Ideas) in past lives. Or the fact of these * not being Cog¬ 
nised as such (as past) ’ may be laid down as the Reason; the instance (in 
this case) being “ future entities.” 

163. Even if it be the past, what proof have yon got for the asser¬ 
tion that ‘ it is not an Object but a Conception ’? 

163-64. The past Conception that yon have assumed to be the 
object of Comprehension (by the present Conception),—is it of the form of 
the Comprehended or of that of the Comprehended , or of both ? If it be 
of the form of the Comprehended alone, then it comes to be a pnre Object 
for yon, only in a different name. 

165- 66. And in as much as it is not cognised at any time except its 
own (in the past), there could not be any transference of energy (or 
potentiality). Just as there can be no such transference from a Conception 
that has not yet appeared, or from one occurring in another series, so in 
the same manner, there can be no transference from a Conception which 
is not strongly realised, and which disappears as soon as it is produced. 

166- 67. If (secondly), the past Cognition were in the form of the 
Gomprehender alone, then it could never have the character of the Compre¬ 
hended] and then in comparison with (and with reference to) what would 
it be the Gomprehmder ? 

167- 68. As for the duplicate form of Conception, it has already 
been refuted (K. 64 et. seq.) And (if a Conception were to have such 

The objector urges that in a dream, past events are Cognised as present j 
and is met by the argument that Bream-Cognition is always mistaken; and as such 
cannot be admitted as an instance of Right Notion. 

161-6* The reasoning is put into the syllogistic form. u Past lives ” .* just as past 
lives are not objects of Cognition in the present birth. The second syllogistic argument 
is this :" Ideas of Sense-perception do not comprehend past objects$ because these 
are not cognised as such ; like future objects.” 

16S - W There is another discrepancy in this alternative : An Impression is only such 
as has comprehended its object; and the former Conception is solely in the form of an 
object of Comprehension. Consequently, prior to the appearance of the latter Concep¬ 
tion, (of which alone the former could be the object), the former could, in no way, 
be Cognised. And as such, it could not transfer its potentialities, in the shape of 
impressions; and in the absence of this transference, we could not have the latter 
conception comprehending the former. 
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a [duplicate character) it would also be ordinarily recognised as such 
(which is not the case ); and even if such were the case, the latter Con¬ 
ception would not stand in need of another (foregoing Conception as the 
Comprehended object), for its full cognisance. 

168-69, If you hold that a Conception has the duplicate form (of 
the Comprehender and the Comprehended) , then all right notions would end 
in the Conception itself (as you declare that the Conception cognises 
itself) ; and hence, the past could never be an object of the Conception. If 
(the latter Conception were) of the same form as the former (Conception 
which you assert to be the) object of Comprehension, then (of the latter 
Conception) the very character of the Comprehender would disappear. 

170. And if it were solely in the form of the Comprehender , then 
there would be no object (of Comprehension) ; because there is no similarity 
between the two. And as for the transference of potentialities (urged by 
you), we never come across any such transference. 

171. And the absence of any such transference of potentialities, in 
accordance with your theory (of Momentary Ideas), has been proved (by 
us, in the Section on “ Niralambana-Vada.”) 

171- 72. In the case of Ideas occurring in the same series, we must 
deny the relation (between them) of Cause and Effect, as also the relation 
of the Impressor and the Impressed ,—because they are Ideas,—just like 
Ideas occuring in different series (of Cognitions). 

172- 74 Therefore that which is the Comprehender (of colour fA.) must 
be different from its object, (colour),—because the conception of one is not 
always accompanied by that of the other;—as fA. the Comprehenders of 
taste , <fcc. Similarly the Comprehended object is different from the Compre¬ 
hending (Idea);—because one who conceives of the one does not necessarily 
conceive of the other;— fA. the Comprehenders of taste &c. 

174- 75. Thus then, the two factors (the Comprehender and the Compre¬ 
hended) must be concluded to be different,—like taste, &c. ;—because they 
are never conceived as identical;—as, f.i., the conceptions occurring in 
another series. 

175- 76. Again, an Idea can not comprehend any portion of itself;—be¬ 
cause of its originating in an Idea;—like its own potentiality (i.e., Vdsand) ; 
(and for the same reason) there is a denial of the comprehensibility of an 

170. If the latter conception were solely in the form of the Compehender, then the 
former could not be its object ; because the two would be dissimilar—one being the 
Comprehender, and the other being the Compehended ; and all Objectivity is based upon 
Similarity. “ Process ’’—since no such process is possible for an Idea or Conception, 
which the Bauddha holds to be a non-entity. 

171.18. Now follows a series of syllogisms. 

116 . 1 $, The Bauddha holds that an Idea originates from an immediately' preceding 
Idea; and it is an admitted fact that that which originates in an Idea cannot Compre¬ 
hend itself; as for instance, the Impressions produced by an Idea, which are never 
capable of being Comprehended by themselves. 
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Idea (by itself); because Impressions are not equipped with a duplicate 
character (that of the Qomprehender and the Comprehended ). 

176- 77. Oaiira’s conception cannot be the means of the cognition 
of the comprehensible part of the conception occurring in the same 
series;—because it is a conception;—just as a conception occurring in 
another body (of another man), cannot be the Comprehender thereof, 
(t.e., of Caitra’s conception), 

177- 79. In the same manner is to be explained the refutation of the 
duplicate capability of conceptions. We admit of a multiplicity of facul¬ 
ties elsewhere ( e.g in Atma), because such is proved by other means of 
right notion. Whereas in the present case (of conception) there is no 
ground for asserting such multiplicity of capabilities. And for these 
reasons we do not accept, as valid, the fact of your theory being simpler 
and acceptable to both us (which you have urged in support of the theory 
of the form belonging to the Idea, and not to any external object). 

179- 80. There is another reason too—that since conception is the 
means of comprehending the object, therefore it (conception) must be 
itself comprehended before the comprehension of the object; but this 
reasoning is unsound, because the case of the sense-organs—the eye, &c.— 
affords an instance to the contrary. 

180- 81. Then again, it has been urged that since the conception is 
not repressed, it must be comprehended as soon as it is produced. But, 
on this, we urge that the Conception could not be comprehended by itself 
(for reasons urged above); and none other (that would comprehend it), 
has till then b^en produced; hence, in the absence of any means of Com¬ 
prehension, it could not be comprehended (as urged). 

182. If there were no 4 Idea/ then we could not, in any other way, 
explain the existence of objects; hence it is that after (the object Has 
been perceived), we form an idea (of the Idea) as the means of a right 
notion (of the perceived object). 

183. The mere fact of non-reppression by something else cannot lead 
to the Comprehension of anything. As a matter of fact, in the absence 

171.79 “ i n the same manner, ”— i.e., tl A conception cannot Have a doable faculty, 
because it originates in a conception,—like Impressions.** “Simplicity”, —we part 
company from yon when yon sacrifice evidence to simplicity; and certainly “ Gaurava ” 
is no fault, when supported by proofs: “ Pramanavantyadrishtani Icalpyani mba~ 
hunyapi” 

The eye is the means of cognising colour ; and certainly, the Eye, as an organ, is 
not necessarily Comprehended, always, before the Comprehension of colour. Therefore 
the mere faet of the Idea being a means of Comprehension cannot afford sufficient 
ground for holding its own prior Comprehension. 

182 The Author explains how the Comprehension of the “Idea" is got at. He 
means to say that, if there were no Idea, we could not explain objects as we see them. 
Consequently, it is through “ Apparent Inconsistency," that we assume the existence 
of Ideas. 
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of a fully efficient cause, even a (solid) object is not perceived (or com- 

pretended). 

184* While functioning towards the Comprehension of the Object 
the Idea does not approach itself (t'.e., does not render itself compre¬ 
hensible), Hence, though the Idea is the illuminator (or the means of the 
Comprehension of other things), jet for its own Comprehension, it stands 
in need of something else. 

185. Or, the illuminative character (of tbe Idea) may be said to 
consist only of the Comprehension of the object; and there is no Compre¬ 
hension (by itself) of (the Idea) itself; hence it cannot be its own 
illuminator (or manifester). 

180*87. As in the case of the JElye, <fcc., we find that, though endowed 
with an illuminative character, they have their illuminativeness restricted 
to (their specific objects) colour , form , <fcc.,—so, we would have the same 
restriction in the present case also: viz .: the illuminativeness (of the 
Idea) would affect the external object, and not (the Idea) itself; for 
the simple reason that it is incapable of doing so (f.e., of manifesting 
itself or leading to its own Comprehension.) 

187-88. “ If one (Idea) were to be comprehended by another (Idea), 

then there would be no end of (such Ideas—one comprehending the other). 
Finding that there is remembrance of such and such (Cognitions), we 
must admit that all such Cognitions in a series are definitely compre¬ 
hended. If however all these were comprehended by a single Cognition, 
then, the comprehension of all would be explicable by that alone (and 
it would not be necessary to assume au endless series of Cognitions).” 

189. Yonr assertion that “there is a remembrance of each of the 
Cognitions in a Series” is opposed to ordinary experience. For no ordi¬ 
nary person ever remembers any such Series of Cognitions. 

190-91. (The ordinary experience is that) when such objects as the 
jar and the like, have been Comprehended, soon after this, there follows, 
through Apparent Inconsistency, the frequent recognition of certain concep¬ 
tions ; and this recognition goes on until one becomes tired of it; and hence 
subsequently, it would be only so many Cognitions, that would be remem¬ 
bered (and not an endless series of them). And as for any remembrance, 
prior to such recognition, of Cognitions, it would be like the remembrance 
of the child of a childless woman (i.e , an impossibility). 

192. The notion of remembrance that enters into the element of 
the subsequent Cognitions, is a mi&taken one; because it is (really) only 
a remembrance of the object (and not of the Cognition). And it is 

134 Being engaged in manifesting the object, it cannot, at tbe same time, manifest 
itself. Siu.oe two independent functions can never operate simultaneously. 

191 It is the object that is remembered; and as this could never be explicable 
•without a former cognition, therefore the latter has to be assumed, through “ Apparent 
Inconsistency.” 
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tkiB (remembrance of the object) that leads to the cognisance of a previ¬ 
ous Cognition. 

193. The recognition of the Series of Cognitions would continue 
only so long as one is not tired of it, even if the preparations for its conti¬ 
nuance be on a grand scale. And there is sure to be a break, either 
through fatigue, or predilection, or contact with something else;—just as 
there is in the case of objects. 

194. As for “ the remembrance of such and such ” that has been men¬ 
tioned (in K. 188);—if this refers to the first cognition, then there would 
he a Comprehension of that one alone; and as such there would be no 
“ endlessness*” 

195. If however the remembrance belonged to every one of the 
Cognitions (ia a Series), then we would have to accept an equal number of 
Comprehensions as well,—and as such who could get aside the series (even 
though endless) wheu they would be in due accord with reason ? 

196. If it be assumed that “ they (i.e* f the endless remembrances) 
have all got the first Cognition for their object,” then the differences, 
among the Gognitions (of the series) coming one after the other, would 
not be possible, 

197. For one, who holds that all conceptions have Cognitions for 
their objects, the distinction between the Conception of the jar and the 
Cognition of this conception , is scarcely possible. 

198. And just ns such a theorist, when remembering a conception, 
remembers it as devoid of any form,—so, when remembering a pre-cog- 
nised object, he would remember this also as devoid of any form. 

199. When the remembrance follows on the wake of a conception , it is 
because the conception (or Idea) is the means of (ascertaining) the exis¬ 
tence of the object, and not because the conception is comprehended. 

IW In the case of an object, perceived by the eye, for instance, we find that there 
is a cognition of the object, only so long as the Bye ia not tired, or the person himself 
does not desire to withdraw to other objects, or until no other object appears on the 
scene. The same is the case with the Comprehension of cognitions; and hence there 
never could be an endless series of cognitions. 

I9 k The expression could apply either to the complete Series, or to the first unit 
alone. The former alternative has been refuted in K. 190-91, et. &eq. 

198 The series is made up of the first Cognition of the jar , the Cognition of this 
Cognition, and so on ad infi. And certainly there is a certain difference among these. 
No such difference could be possible, if every one of the endless Cognitions, had the 
same Cognition for its object. 

19* The Bauddha ascribes a form to the Conception ; and yet he says that when 
remembering it, he remembers it as devoid of form. So in the case of the Cognition 
of objects also, the remembrance would be devoid of all form,—which is an absurdity. 

199 It has been urged by the Bauddha that, because Rememberanee is found to 
follow on Conception, therefore it ia the Conception that is comprehended. The 
Karika refutes this view by declaring that we have Rememberances following upon 
Conceptions because it is only through such Conceptions that we can have any idea 
of objects. 
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200. H Proximity ” and u Relativity ” (that have been urged by the 
Baxxddha as reasons for the Comprehensibility of the Conception based 
upon its identity with the form of the object) are precluded (from the Con¬ 
ception) because of the impossibility of the Comprehensibility (of Concep¬ 
tions.) Or the two factors (of Proximity and Relativity) could be said to 
be based on the relationship of the object and subject (subsisting between 
the Object and the Conception) ; and as such what good would result from 
their non-disjunction of place ( i,e identity) ? 

201. It has been urged (by the Bauddha) that no form of an object 
could be possible in the case of a mistaken Cognition ; but we have already 
proved (in the Section on NirUlambanavUda) that in some cases (of mis¬ 
taken Cognition) we have only instances of the perversion of time and 
place. 

212. Even Cognitions other than those of Sense-perception are 
brought about by means of past and future objects,—both during the 
existence and non-existence of Impressions. 

203. In the case of the object that has never been, or never will be, 
comprehended,—there being no impressions, how conld the Bauddha too, 
have any Cognition P 

204. If, even in the absence of Impressions, Cognitions were to 
appear; then that would contradict the causal efficiency of Impressions, 
which is accepted by you. 

i 

AO') The Bauddha argues thus: “ The object Blue is not different from its cogni¬ 
tion ; because there can be no Cognition of anything that is not identical with the 
Cognition itself. And again, if there be no relation, there can be no Comprehensibility. 
According to us, however, the form of the object is close to, and identical with, cogni¬ 
tions j and it is on account of this that it is comprehensible.” To this the Karika 
offers the reply that both the Proximity and the Relativity (of the form of the object 
with the Cognition) become precluded from the Cognition, simply becanse this latter can¬ 
not be the object of comprehension. Therefore yon must accept the comprehension of a 
form of the object, which is neither related to, nor in close proximity with, Cognition. 
Or again, even in the absence of any such identity, (between the Cognition and the 
form of the objecfcj, we could assert the proximity and relativity of these two, to be 
based upon the relation of the object and 'subjeot, which subsists between them. 

“ Non-distinction of place ” is identity; and “ objectivity ” is the character of bearing 
the result of Cognitions; and this latter is the definition of “Comprehensibility,” of 
which no other definition is possible. 

801 A wrong Cognition is only one of an object, in a place and at a time other 
than the correct ones ; and it can never be possible for any Cognitions, right or wrong, 
to affect such objects, and such regions of time and place, as are not known to the 
agent. "" 

202 Remembrances and Dreams occur only when there are impressions j but Infer¬ 
ential Knowledge is attainable, through premises, even in the absence of impres¬ 
sions. 

803 Because the Bauddha asserts the forms of Cognitions to be due to the impres¬ 
sions left by previous Cognitions. 

804 You hold that cognitions are always due to Impressions ; and this theory would 
be contradicted* 
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205. And if there be any impressions in that case also, then, these 
must have been preceded by a cognition (if not in this life, at least in 
some former life); and such being the case, the object (to which the 
impressions belong) must have been cognised before at some place or 
other (so that this Cognition, at some distant date, must have given birth 
to the impressions m question). 

206. Thus then, it is not proper ever to assert the absolute non-exis¬ 
tence of an object (with reference to a Cognition). And on account of 
the inexplicability (of strange dreams and inipressions, without external 
objects), it becomes established that the object (dreamt of) had existed 
(and had been cognised) (at least) in some previous birth. 

207. Sometimes it happeus that 'Cognitions appear in an incorrect 
form ; but this is due to certain discrepancies in the cognitions themselves. 
In the case of the earth &c., however, their forms would be cognised 
only through themselves (and not as based on Cognitions). 

208. Barring these (objects like the Eai'th, &c.), we cannot ascribe 
any form to the objects of cognition. For “ Cognition ” too cannot attain, 
to its character, unless it is possessed by an external object. 

209. And again if this (form dreamt of), and other forms, were to 
be ascribed to Cognitions alone,—then what would be the distinguishing 
feature in dreams , which marks them as absolutely non est (or unreal) ? 

210. For these reasons, it must be concluded that, this (dream) is 
a pure misconception, which, while comprehending an object for ns, 
comprehends it in a way other than in which it exists ; and it can never 
be said to exercise any independent function by itself. 

211. It is for this reason that the Cognition to the contrary (of any 
misconceived Cognition) gives rise to such a reasoning as that—“ though 
the object really exists in another form, yet this (false) form is imposed! 
upon it by the mind (or Cognition) (under the influence of a certain 
delusion).” 

212-13. The same is the case with such misconceptions as that of the? 

SO® ** In some previous birth” This has been added, in order to guard against the 
instances of such I)reams, &c., as are altogether new to the Agent, and as such, unlike 
all his experiences in this life. 

SOI Objection j “ One can have no impressions of his own head being cut off j and 
then how can you explain a dream to that effect ? ” Reply : a man sees another per¬ 
son’s head being cut off, and by certain misconceptions, common in Dream ^ the 
impression left by that event is transferred to one’s own head. 

S10 By Dreams also, we only comprehend certain objects, the only difference being 
that during a Dream, the object is perceived to be in a form other than the right one. 
As a matter of fact, Dreams could never have an end in themselves, aB laid down by 
the Bauddha, with regard to Cognition, in general. 

211 This is all that a contradictory Cognition does; it does not absolutely nega¬ 
tive the existence of an external object. 

812-IS Refer to the objections urged in Karikas 57-58. The first explanation means 
that the difference in the Gender jnd^such application of names to >ihe same object is 
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“ double moon ”; and in the same manner, in the case of suoli synonyms 
• as u taraka ” (Fern.) ( u Hakshaira ” Kent.), <fec., the feminine character, &c., 
(1) would be such as has been perceived elsewhere (and attributed here 
by mistake); or (2) they might be somehow explained as being merely 
verbal; or (3) lastly they might be explained as being due to such 
perceived agencies as the excess or otherwise of the various attributes ol 
SattwcL, Rajas and Tamas , as has been suggested by some,—notably, by 
Patanjali (in his Vy&karana-Bhfishya ). 

214. Thus then, we find that the application of the three genders 
to the same object, is not un-reasonable. And since the diversity 
is based upon comparative difference (from other objects in the excess 
or deficiency of one or other of the attributes), therefore there is no 
contradiction (if different genders be attributed to the same object). 

215. The same is the case with the ideas of a “ dead body, ” &c., 
(with reference to a handsome woman), where the same object (the 
woman) being found to be possessed of all the three characters, the 
disposition of the cognising person leads to the recognition of one or the 
other definite character. 

216. In the case of objects with many forms, the impression left 
after its particular Cognition (at a particular moment) would be the cause 

a mistake. But inasmuch as we have no Cognitions whereby such use would be 
contradicted, and (hence) set aside, we offer the second explanation. The differences 
may be only verbal, and not real. But inasmuch as this also is a gratuitous assump¬ 
tion, we have a third explanation. Patanjali holds that the Gender of objects, and 
hence of Words is based upon the excess or deficiency of the several Guiias: That 
which abounds in Sattwa is masculine; that which abounds is Rajas is feminine, and 
that abounding in Tamas is Neuter; this excess or otherwise of the Guiias however 
is purely comparative ; one and the same object may have an excess of Sattwa, in 
Comparison with one object (thus being masculine) ; while the same object may have 
a deficiency of Sattwa and an excess of Rajas, in comparison with a third object (and 
as such it would be called Feminine). Thus then, there is nothing unreasonable in 
the use of different Genders with regard to the same object. In the case in question, 
the brightest stars may be said to be Af asculine, the lesser ones F eminine, and the 
smallest ones Neuter— called, respectively, “ Tishya,” “ Taraka ” and “ Nakshatra.” 

815 This refers to the objection urged in Karika 59. The Woman is possessed of 
the three properties of a dead body, a handsome person, and a mqss of flesh. The 
Rennnciate recognises her a dead carcase (not fib for touching) ; because having 
continually thought of the body without the Self as dead matter, he recognises only 
a dead body in the Woman. A licentioas man, accnstomed to the company of women, 
recognises, in the handsome woman, an object of enjoyment. And the Dog, accustomed 
to flesh-eating, recognises in her only a lump of flesh. The determining cause of each 
of these recognitions is the impression that is engraved upon the mind of each of the 
three Agents. By continuous practice, certain impressions are produced upon indivi¬ 
dual minds $ and these impressions predispose the mind to one or the other form of 
ideas. 

The specific form being that to which, more than to others, the Agent has 
beea.accustomed, and of which the impressions are stronger and more permanent. 
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of determining any one specific form, and setting aside, for tHe time being 
all, other forms. 

217. Similarly in the case of the notions of “ length ” (“ shortness,” 
with regard to a single object) and of “Grhatatwa ”(“ Parthivatwa, ” with 
regard to the single object “ jar ”), these will cease to be contradictory,— 
the diversity of forms being dne to differences based upon comparison (of the 
object with various other objects). 

218. And on the mere ground of the Cognition being of multifarious 
forms, it is not right to assert that there can be no form at all ; because 
the diversity of forms may only be due to the diversity of comprehension 
(in different Individuals). 

219. And on the ground of the comprehension (by different persons 
being diverse), it is quite possible for contradictory forms to belong (to 
one and the same object). There is no such hard and fast rule laid down 
by God, that “ one object must bave one, and only one, form.” 

220. We must accept everything just as it is perceived ; aud even 
the singularity (or one-ness) of an object cannot be held to be absolute, 

221. Therefore the forms of objects, consisting of appearance and 
disappearance, would he separately comprehended by means of Cognitions, 
brought about by the peculiarities of place (time), &c. 

222. Among people who simultaneously comprehend (an object, as 
(‘jar 1 ‘ earthy 1 <fcc.,)—he who happens to remember a word denoting a cer¬ 
tain form, comprehends the object in that form only. 

223. Though the properties of colour , odour &c. 9 reside separately in 

SIT This refers to the objection nrged in Karikas 59-60. The same object may be 
long in comparison with one object, and short in comparison with another. 

Si8 It has been urged in K. 61 that since different persons bave different ideas 
with regard to the same object, therefore any one form cannot be said to specifically 
belong to any object. The present Karika meets this by nrging that the diversity in the 
form is due to the difference in the comprehensions of different persons, based upon 
individual idiosjncracies. 

81.9 Because different persons have different comprehensions—this is enough reason 
to lead to the conclusion that it is possible for a single object to be impressed with 
diverse, and even contradictory, forms. 

880 We must accept an object to be of one or of multifarious forms, according as 
we perceive them; there can be no other criterion. There is no proof of the object, 
being one only. Therefore there is nothing contradictory in one and the same object 
being endowed with various forms,—when such are in accord with the cognitions 
of individual persons. 

881 u Appearance and disappearance ”—one form appearing in the cognition of one 
person, aud disappearing in that of another. Thns then the object will have one form 
or the other, according as it happens to be cognised by this or that person. Such 
appearance or disappearance may be based upon the differences of time, pjace <fec., 
f.i. a well-armed man in the jungle is recognised as a huntsman, while in the midst of 
a town, he is only known as a policeman. 

888 This refers to K. 30. Even these people do not become cognisant of the form 
of the Conception, prior to that of the form of the object. 
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a jar, yet—their Cognition is restricted in accordance with the respective 
functioning of the Eye, the Nose, &c. 

224. In the same manner, though the characters of 4 Ghatawa 
Fdrthiatwa* &c.—have their existence equally for all persons, yet their 
recognition is controlled by the remembrance (by different Individuals) of 
words expressing the various forms (of the jar). 

225. Therefore the character of the object, though existing outside, 
is assumed to be the object of Cognition, according as it is approached 
or not approached, by the various organs of sense, the Eye and the rest. 

226. Though ordinary people assert that “ the external existence 
of the object is in accordance with the Conception we have of it,”—yet 
even these people do not attribute a form to the object by means of 
(and subsequently to) the recognition of the forms of the Idea.' 

227. It is only as a means of Cognition that a Conception presents 
to us the Object—as that “ such is the object” ; because it (Conception) 
is only the means (of recognising the form of the Object). 

228. Thus then those who hold the existence of external objects do 
not admit their non-existence, which you seek to prove by means of Infer¬ 
ences ; and passing over the Cognition of the Idea, they become cognisant 
of the form of the external object itself. 

229. It is necessary for students of Philosophy to explain things ex¬ 
actly according to Cognitions met with in ordinary experience. And (in 
ordinary experience) the external object is never cognised to be of the 
same form as the internal (Idea). 

230. “ If at the time of the Cognition of the Object, the Conception 
too were to be cognised as what has already appeared,—what would this fact 
accomplish for the Purvapakshin ? And again, how could he speak of 
another object ? ” 

231. (The meaning of the objection as urged in the Bhashya is that) 
the objector asks the upholder of external objects-*-- 4 Do you not hold that 


*28 The cognition of external objects is got at by means of Sense-perception; and 
yon seek to prove the negation of these by means of Inference. But before your 
Inference has had time to function, the existence of the external object will have been 
recognised by the prior functioning of Sense-perception. 

839 The object is recognised as “ blue/’ and not as u I ” (which is the real internal 
form). 

880 The Bhashya says: “ utpadyamdnaivdsdm Jndyate Jndpayati cdrthdntaram 
pradipavaditi yadyucyeta ” (an objection urged from the standpoint of the Bauddha) ; 
and the present Karika objects to this as coming from the Bauddha. The fact urged by 
the objector does not in any way help his position ; in fact it only goes to weaken it, 
inasmuch as he is made to assert “ another object ” {Arthdntaram )—which is opposed 
to the purely Idealistic theory. 

281 This Karika supports the objection as urged in the Bhashya. If there is no 
suppression, the object is bound to be comprehended j and as such, if you deny its 
suppression, how can you deny its Comprehension ? 
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there is no suppression of Conception while it comprehends another 
object P * 

232. The reply to this question is that we do not admit of such 
Comprehension, because there is no direct (sensuous) means of compre¬ 
hending (such another object) ; and also because there is no mark (Reason 
or middle term by which such Comprehension could be inferred). 

232-33. Or, the objection may be taken as applying to other theories. 
In these other theories, the Idea is said to be cognised at the time of the 
Cognition of the Object ; and in that case, the existence of the Object 
would be struck at its root; and it is for this reason that we bring the 
objection home to them. 

234. “ The passage beginning with 1 Nanu’ is irrelevant (as coming 
from the Bauddha) ; because it urges what is desirable for his opponent; 
and secondly, the mention of sequence coutradiots what has been asserted 
before.” 

235. “ And if it be urged that 1 both (Idea and Object) being momen¬ 
tary, tbe Cognition urged in the objectiou is quite proper, and that the 
fact of the object being cognised subsequently is mentioned only as a past 
event (by means of the past participle affix in Jnyd,tah\ —there would be a 
useless repetition of what has already been said before.” 

383 This Karika explains the passage of the Bhashya, embodying the reply to the 
objection raised by the Bauddha in the passage referred to above. Though there is no 
suppression there may he no means of comprehending the object; nor is there any 
such characteristic of it as would lead to the acceptance of its Comprehension. 

383.33 This Karika interprets the objection urged in the Bhashya, in a different way, 
as directed against the Vai<jeshika doctrine that the Idea is comprehended simultane¬ 
ously with the Object. In that case, no external object could he proved to have a real 
existence; because the Comprehension of the Idea is not possible without that of the 
form ; and when the form has once been cognised in connection with the Idea, there 
would be no room left for the interception of the external object itself. 

88* The Bhashya lays down another Bauddha argument: “ Utyannayameva buddhau 
artho j nay ate , tj'c., J^c.”—a passage which ends with the asserbion that 14 at first there 
is an appearance of the Idea, and then follows the cognition of the object.” The 
Karika says that this is not opposed to the Mimansa theory, which also holds that the 
Object is cognised only on the manifestation of the Idea; and, to the contrary, the 
mention of the Cognition of the Object is directly against the punyanada tenets; and 
lastly, it has been urged above that the cognition of the Idea is simultaneous with that 
of the Object; and this is contradicted by the present asserbion, that the cognition 
of the Idea is followed by that of the Object. 

S3& The contradiction urged above is met by the nssertion that in the second 
objection also, we have only the aforesaid simultaneity in view. With regard to the Idea 
it has been said that it is being manifested (in the present tense), while the object has 
been said to ..have been cognised (in the Pasb). And for the Bauddha, there cannot be 
any other alternative save that of simultaneity ; because all things being momentary, 
any object that has once appeared and given rise to an Idea, could not wait for another 
moment, to be cognised by itself separately. 

[It may however be not$d that if this explanation is accepted, the second objection 
becomes the same as the first.] 

23 
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236. Here too, the Bauddha does not speak from his own standpoint 
the fact being that through the assertion of his opponent he is mistaken 
as to the theory of his antagonist and (while under this misapprehension) 
he has put the question (urged in objection 2). 

237-40. “ The simultanity of the manifestation and Comprehen¬ 
sion of the Idea being absolutely established,—we ask if these come before 
the Comprehension of the Object, or after it, or simultaneously with it.? 
This theorist (the Mimansaka) asserts the Comprehension of the Idea to 
follow after that of the Object; and then (in accordance with this theory) 
the Idea would be produced also after (the Object). But this is not 
possible ; hence we declare the produetiou (or manifestation of the Idea) 
to precede the cognition of the Object; and thus at the same time we would 
also hare the Comprehension of the Idea (and hence the Comprehension of 
the Idea would also precede that of the Object). And the prior Compre¬ 
hension of the Idea being thus established, there can be no proper 
discrimination between the external (Object) and the internal (Idea) 
[and as such by priority we infer the form to belong to the Idea and 
not to any external Object].” And it is in view of these reasonings that 
the objector has brought forward the aforesaid objections. 

241. Even if tbe Comprehensions of the Object and the Idea were 
simultaneous (as mentioned in Obj. 1),—we could not recognise any 
form as belonging to the Object (because the form will have been cog¬ 
nised as being confined to the Idea). And it is for this reason that tbe 
Mimansaka first seeks to prove that the Comprehension of the Object pre¬ 
cedes that of the Idea (even though the Idea may have been produced 
before). 


*83 This Itarika supports the objection as quite proper, as coining from the 
Banddlia. The Mimansaka has asserted that the Idea of an object is cognised before 
the Object itself ; bnt, at the same time, be has also said that when the Object has been 
cognised, tbe cognition of the Idea follows by Apparent Inconsistency. And from this 
the Bauddha has concluded the Mimansaka to hold that there is no cognition of the 
Ideas before that of the Object * r and from this he has also conclnded him to deny even 
the manifestation of the Idea before the Object. And thus having misunderstood the 
theory of his opponent, the Bauddha asks;—"But it is only when the Idea has 
appeared/* &o., &o. (Vide Bhashya, quoted above)’*. 

881.40 These Karikas set out the process of reasoning employed by the Banddha 
as based upon tbe aforesaid misconception of the Mlmansaka’s standpoint. The 
process shows that the aim of both objections is the same—w«., the denial of the 
external Object, and the establishing of the fact of the Idea being the sole entity. 

8*1 The first half of the Karika shows how the aim of the former objection too con¬ 
sists only' of the denial of the reality of the external Object ; and the sense of tbe second 
half is that if we accept the comprehension of the Idea to be cognised, either prior to, 
or simultaneously with that of the Object, then we would be forced to ascribe a form 
to the Idea, and deny the existence of the Object altogether. For this reason, the 
first business of the Mimansaka is to prove that the comprehension of the Object 
precedes that of the Idea—which latter is got at subsequently by means of Apparent 
Inconsistency. 
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242. The portion of the Bhashya that follows after this has already 
been explained above. 

242-43. “ Because the character of the Object comprehended is not 
remembered (at some future time), just like an unknown object,—that is 
no direct reason for asserting the previous non-Comprehension of the Idea. 
Therefore with what, and on what way, is the previous non-Comprehen¬ 
sion of the Idea connected or relevent to the present discussion ? ” 

244. For these reasons the present passage must be explained as 
being a refutation of the theory that H the form belongs to the Idea, 
because of its prior cognition”—because the notion of the form belonging 
to the Idea is the result of the argument based on its prior Compre¬ 
hension. 

245. The passage “KUmam buddh&h ” denotes the fact of the Idea 
being dependent on the Object. 

246-47. As a matter of fact apart from the form of the Object, 
there is no recognition of Ideas. And the Idea being recognisable by 
another’s form, it cannot he the object of cognition, because it is like a 
Mirage. Thus then, for you, the cognisability of Ideas would he in accord¬ 
ance with a comprehensible object , which you hold to be non~est. And 
since the form of the Ideas themselves is a tabula rasa , their cognisability 
could only be assumed to have been caused by the disturbance of Tasana 
(predispositions or tendencies). And as such the Idea itself could not be 
cognisable, in reality. 

248. “ The fixity of cause ” is equally applicable to both the 
theories because the upholders of * Idea * as well as the upholders of 
“ external objects ” equally take their stand upon the peculiar faculties 
of their substances. 

249. “ How is it, that for you too the objects in the shape of threads 

242 “ The portion of the Bhashya” Sfc — <f satyam piirvam buddhirutpadyate na tu 
j nay ate ”—explained above in Karikas 82-83. 

842,48 This Karika takes exception to the Bhashya passage in reply to the above 
objections : The passage referred to is : “ Bhavati hi Tchalw hadacidetat yajnato 

pyarthah sannajnatavaducyate ” It is often found that Of two objects cognised at on- 
time, only one may be remembered in the future ; consequently it is not right 
to assert that—“ because the Idea is remembered when the object is not, therefore 
there could have been no cognition of the Idea together with the Object*” 

3*4 This is in defence of the Bhashya: Though the direct denial of the prior 
conception of the Idea is not quite relevant, yet what we mean by such denial is only 
to strike at the root of the resultant theory : namely that the form belongs to the 
Idea, and not to the Object. 

346 Bhashya : ** Kdmamekarupatve buddhireva hhavati ,, —i. e. Even if the Idea and 
the object were identical, it would be more correct to attribute the form to the Object 
than to the Idea. 

246.47 Ideas, being naturally plain (according to the Bauddha), could not have any 
forms of their own. 

3*8 Karikas 248-52 take exception to the Bhashya : u Apt ca niyatanimitta } $'c,” 
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bring about only sucb effects as the cloth ? Wherefore could not these 
(threads) bring about a jar ? Or how is it that the cloth is not brought 
about by lumps of clay” P 

250. If you object to the Ideas of * thread * and 1 lump of clay 9 (as 
baviug the power to bring about ideas of the 1 cloth* and the * jar ’res¬ 
pectively), then in the same manner, you would hare an objection to 
the objects (* thread* and ‘ lumps of clay” as haring the properties whereby 
to bring about the objects 1 cloth* and ‘ jar’).” 

'251. u If the fixity of the creation (or causation) of objects were 
said to depend on the restrictions of faculties (or capabilities—such as 
the faculty of causing a cloth is restricted to the thread alone and so 
forth), then who could deny the same capabilities in the restriction of the 
causation of Ideas ( i.e ., we would also hare the Idea of threads such as 
having resricted within itself the power of bringing about the Idea of 
cloth) ? ” 

252. “ Therefore when the objection is common to both theories 
and when the means of meeting the objection too is similar to both,— 
such an objection should not be brought forward by one against the other, 
during a discussion over a subject.” 

253. But for the upholder of the “ Object ” theory, we have such means 
(of meeting the objections) as the specialities of time , place and the like, 
which serve to control the capabilities of the causes, in (the manifesta¬ 
tion of) their particular effects ; (which resource is not open to the Idealist 
who denies space, time, &c., in fact everything besides Ideas). 

254. The capabilities of objects too are such as are postulated 
through the M Apparent Inconsistency” of the effects;—and as such 
these are known to be real, having their application restricted to their 
respective effects. 

255. For you, on the other hand, any such capability, either different 
or non-different from the Idea, is not recognised as real,—apart from its 
assumed (unreal) existence. 

256-58. It is YasanX (Disposition) alone that you describe by the 


•S4 When we find that a certain characteristic in the effect cannot he otherwise 
explained, we postulate a corresponding potentiality in the oanse, to which source we 
relegate the said characterestic. 

S66 To assume that the potentiality has an unreal existence is only a tacit denial 
of the potentiality; and hence a restriction of the causal efficiency. 

WW-W You hold that the operation of the cause is restricted by Vasana. That 
any such controlling agency, as that of the Vasana, is not possible, we have shown 
under the section of Niralambana~Vdda. “ Not dependent , fyc. ” : For us, the Vasana 
resides in the 8md , which being, for us, permanent, it may be possible for the opera¬ 
tion of the nndoilymg Vasana towards the restriction of the Causal efficiency to be 
delayed lo a cerlfdM extent. But the Banddha holds the Vasana to reside in the Idea, 
which l3l * ul t; he I’try. Under the circumstances^ how could Vasana (which 
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word u fakti ” (capability). And the restriction of causalty, that you base 
upon the VdsanSs , becomes impossible, firstly , because such Vasanas cannot 
exist, and secondly , because they cannot be said to serve the purpose of 
any other object. Nor do you accept any such controlling agencies, as 
those of Time, Place, <fcc. It is with all this in view, that the author 
of the Bhashya has urged, against his opponent, the argument beginning 
with “ api ca ”, <fcc. 

258- 59. Therefore it does not meet our objection to your theory, 
merely to assert that “ just as for you, cloth proceeds from threads, so for 
us too, the Idea of cloth would proceed from the idea of threads.” 

259- 61. Thus then (we conclude that) the negation of the external 
object is not proved by the first two meanB of Bight Notion (Sense- 
perception and Inference) ; Of Verbal Authority there is no application in 
this case (denial of external object),—in fact it is applicable to the contrary; 
Analogy is not applicable, because you admit of nothing else that would 
be similar to Idea; ■ neither does Apparent Inconsistency serve your 
purpose; because it proves quite the contrary. Hence we conclude that 
such denial of the external object can only be amenable to “Negation” 

the denial is only capable of being denied). 

261. Some people, finding that external objects being aggregates 
of atoms are incomprehensible, have asserted the Negation (fuayata)— 
thus proved to be unamenable to any means of Bight Notion—to reside in 
the predicable object itself ; 

262. but on account of the impossibility of any comprehensibility 
belonging to an internal (Idea) as shown above,—even these people will 
have to admit of the comprehensibility of something else. As for atoms, 
neither do we accept them to be comprehensible ; and as such, we must 
describe the aggregates of these (atoms) to be real (and as such, objects 
of comprehension). 

too cannot but be momentary) exert any controlling influence over the operation of 
Causes ? In fact the Bauddha’s Vasana becomes devoid of any substantial substratum* 
Nor does the Bauddha admit of any other controlling agenoy; hence all his Causal 
operations would beoome erratic in the extrwmest degree. 

8E9-61 u Verbal authority ”—such as Injunctions—laying down sacrifices, &o., and 
as such bearing testimony to the reality of external objects. “ Apparent Inconsistency . 
Tarions forms perceived in the world having been found to be inexplicable, we infer, 
from Apparent Inconsistency, the reality of the existence of the various objects in the 
external world. And this goes directly against the ^Jtinyavada. Thus then all these 
Means of Eight Notion being found to contradict the denial of external objects, the 
only remaining Means of Eight Notion is Negation, And a theory that is amenable to 
Negation alone cannot but he denied in its totality. 

861 Finding that Qunyatd is not established by any Pramana, some people seek 
to rest it in the Prameya,—their reasoning being this : Atoms are invisible; therefore 
the aggregate of atoms must be invisible j therefore all objects are invisible and incom¬ 
prehensible : and therefore they do not exist.” 

868 “ We must describe } 8fc ”—as we shall prove later oc. 
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263. Thus then (the reality of) the external object having been 
established, there can be no unreality of the Idea (either) ; and for those 
who know the true character of both (the Object and the Idea), this (the 
Couple, Object and Idea) is really a fit object for being made the axle of 
the wheel of “ Investigation into Daty.” 

Thus ends the Cunyavada, 


(SECTION 5.) 

Inference. 

1. Since “ Sense-perception” has been proved to be not a mistaken 
process, therefore, for the same reason, there can be no question as to the 
validity of Inference and the rest, as defined below. 

2. The epithet “ known—relation” either belongs to the cognising 
agent; or it refers to a substrate of the middle term; or the com¬ 
pound may be explained as a KarmadMraya —the words u one-substrate ” 
referring to each of the two members of the relation (postulated in the 
Premiss). 

3. Or the epithet may refer mutually to both members of the relation 
itself,—the words ‘ one substrate (or part) ’ in that case, signifying 
(severally) the two members themselves. 

4. The “ relation ” meant here is that of invariable concomitance of 

868 Just aa a pair of horses is fib for pulling a car, so these two—the Object and 
the Idea—are fit for supporting and carrying through an Investigation into Duty, for 
those who know the real character of the Object and the Idea 1 the Mimansakas). 

1 Because Inference and the rest are all based upon Sense-perception. 

* The Bhashya passage here referred to is this : 11 Anumanam Jnatasamband - 

ha*ya f ^*c., fy'c.. ** If the compound “ Jnatasambandha” be explained as an Accusative 
Bahnvrihi— “ He by whom the relation is cognised**—then the meaning of the 
definition would be that “ Inference is the cognition of that 'person who has previously 
recognised the relation, &c. If however, the compound be explained as a G-ene- 

tive Bahnvrihi—“ That whereof the relation has been cognised 1 *—then, the definition 
would mean that “ Inference is the cognition, in another substrate (Fire), brought 
about by the perception (in the mountain, of smoke) which is a part of the relation 
of concomitance with Fire, perceived in such substrates as the culinary hearth, the 
relation whereof with the smoke has been previously recognised.** Thirdly, the com¬ 
pound may be explained as a Karmadharaya—“ known relationin that case the defi¬ 
nition would mean that “ Inference is the cognition, in another member of the relation, 
brought about by the perception of the smoke, which is another member of the known 
relation.** 

8 Taking the compound to be a Bahuvrihi, there can be yet another explanation : 
That whereof the relation is known belongs to both members of the Minor Premiss 
taken together ; and “ one part *’ of this may be each of these taken severally. 

* In the stock example, “ There is fire, because there is smoke,’* smoke is the 
means of the cognition of fire ; and certainly it occupies less space, and is seen less 
often, than the fire. 
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the character of the Middle term with the Major term. To the * Per¬ 
vaded’ (Middle term) belongs the function of bringing about the 
conception (of the Major term), and the ‘ Pervader ’ (the Major term) 
is held to be the subject of the conception (arrived at through the Infer¬ 
ence). 

5. Because the‘ Pervaded’ is that which, in space and time, is either 
the equal or less in comparison with another; and that which is equal 
or more is the ‘ Pervader 9 ; 

6. therefore it is only after the ‘ Pervaded 9 has been recognised,' 
that its ‘ Pervader ’ can be cognised ; otherwise there would be no such 
relation between them as that of the ‘ Pervader and the Pervaded 9 ( t.e., 
that of Invariable Concomitance). 

7. Though it is a fact that the * Pervaded * is (sometimes) cog¬ 
nised as the ‘ Pervader; yet even if its greater extension (in time and 
space) may not be contradictory, it could not (in that particular form) 
bring about the conception of the * Pervaded. ’ 

8. This is found to be the case in the instance of the ‘ cow ’ (pervaded) 
and the ‘horned animal’ (Pervader )); where the ‘cow’ being the 
‘ Pervaded ’ gives rise to the conception of the ‘ Pervader ’ * homed 
animal.’ 

9. Therefore even in such cases, where both members may in certain 
cases be accepted as the ‘ Pervader * and the ‘ Pervaded, ’ it is the char¬ 
acter of the ‘ Pervaded ’ alone, and never that of the ‘ Pervader,* that 
forms part (as the cause) of cognition. 

10-11. Thus then that form of the ‘ Pervaded ’ which brings about 
the conception of the ‘ Pervader ’ is precisely that alone which has at some 
previous time been perceived, at a definite time and place, as located in 
one substrate, and which is subsequently perceived, exactly in the same 
form, in another substrate. 

12-13. The Invariable Concomitance of two general objects is recog¬ 
nised through a repeated cognizance (of their concomitance), and through 
the removal of all doubt as to their difference (non-concomitance). At 
times (there is an invariable concomitance) of particular objects also ; as for 
instance, the perception of the appearance of the constellation of 
“ Krittika ” gives rise to the notion of the proximity of (its neighbour) 
“ Bohini.” 


7 As in the case of the argument—“ non-eternal, because, caused”—a case where 
both are equally co-extensive, and both may be the <c pervader” or the “Pervaded; 
Even if we admit the greater extensiveness of any one of these, thongh this will not 
be contradictory, yet any soch member of greater extensiveness conld nob, always give 
•rise to the conception of another of lesser extensiveness j because the former can exist 
even in the absence of the latter. 

I0.il The smoke has previously been perceived to co-exist with Fire, in the culinary 
hearth j and subsequently, it is perceived in the mountain,—and instantly gives rise to 
the idea of the Fire existing in the mountain. 
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13-15. In the cognition of an Invariable Concomitance the cause 
is a certain property, with regard to which there is such a notion as that 
‘ it is only when this exists that such and such a thing can exist ’ ; (proper¬ 
ties) other than this only tend to add support to concomitances brought 
about by other means. And we do not admit of any ascertainment of 
concomitance on the perception of only such properties as these latter. 

15- 16. Those that employ such (secondary properties) for the accom¬ 
plishment of their conclusions are frequently led away by the discre¬ 
pancies of counter-arguments, that crop up quite easily in their way. 

16- 17. These persons are also open to the faults of c contradiction of the 
scriptures/‘ and contradiction of their own ends’ ‘(self-contradiction),’ 
‘ unheard of argumentations / and such illogical argumentations should be 
avoided by all reasonable men. 

17- 18. Animal-slaughter is sinful, simply because it is prohibited. 
In the absence of such prohibition, the mere fact of its being f animal 
slaughter’ could not prove it to be sinful. 

18- 19. The falsity of all ideas is based on two causes (the discre¬ 
pancy in the means of arriving at the idea, and the subsequent cognition 
of some idea setting aside the former) ; and the arguments asserting the 
facts of an Idea being an idea, and of having an origin, are of no use 
(in proving the falsity of any Idea). 

19- 20. The capacity of leading to Heaven belongs to sacrifice, <fcc., 
when performed by the first three castes ; and hence it cannot be ascribed 
to those that are performed by the Qudras, on the sole ground of these 
latter being performed by human beings, just like the former ones. 


18.15 The objection, that the Karika is meant to meet is that “ if the pervaded be 
admitted to lead to the inference of the pervader , then the mere fact of its being a 
slaughter would lead to the inference that the slaughter of animals in the sacrifices is 
sinful j because there is a concomitance between Sinfulness and Slaughter , in the case 
of Brahmana—slaughter and the like.” The sense of the reply is that such concomitance 
is not admissible ; because we have no such general proposition, as that “ whenever 
there is sin, there is slaughter The property that must be admitted as the basis of 
concomitance, in the case in question, must be the character of being prohibited ; because 
no one can deny the truth of the assertion that “ whenever there is sm, there is also 
something that is prohibited, in the scriptures.” The basis of concomitance, in all 
cases, must be such as is capable by itself of being directly connected with the Major 
Term. Such however is not the case with Slaughter , because even in its absence, we 
come across sinfulness — e.g ., in wine-drinking, &c. 

16.11 “ Contradiction of scripture ”— e.g., in the case of the alleged sinfulness of 
animal sacrifice in the “ Agnishtoma.” 

17-18 This cites an example of the/* contradiction of scriptures.” 

18.19 This gives an example of “ Self-contradiction.” 

19-80 gome people might urge the argument that “ sacrifices performed by {Judrag 
lead them to Heaven, because they are performed by human agents, like the sacrifices 
performed by the higher castes.” Besides being fallacious in itself, such an argument 
would be directly contradictory to facts laid down in the scriptures. 
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20- 21. Destructibility is based on the facts of having a beginning 
~ in time, and on that of being made up of certain constituent parts ; and it 

can never be based upon such facts as that of being cognised after a certain 
effort on the part of the agent. 

21- 22. In the same manner the facts of belonging to a class , and being 
sensual (belonging to a certain organ of Sense) are common to all existing 
things (eternal as well as non-eternal) ; and hence, who else, except the 
Naiyayika, could bring forward these, as arguments for proving the non- 
eternality of Sound (or Word) ? 

22- 23. Therefore that, which by its very capability has been found 
to be the means of proving the existence of another, can be said to be the 
means of bringing about its conception,—and not that which comes to be 
related to it by mere chance. 

23. By means of the double mention of the words ‘ one member ’ is 
mentioned the Minor tei’m which forms one of the members of the relation. 

24*. If 4 smoke, ’ &c., were not related to others (the Major and Minor 
terms) they could, by themselves, be 1 a member 9 (of the relation) 
and it is the ‘ Paksha 9 (Minor term) alone that contains both members (of 
the relation) partaking of the character of both the conceived (the Per- 
vader) and the means of (another) being conceived (i.e., the Pervaded). 

25. With regard to the unascertained factor (Fire, f.i.) the Minor 
term (Mountain) forms the object to be conceived ; while in relation to 
the ascertained (‘smoke’) it is the means of the conception (of another); 
and it may be mentioned either separately or identically, according to the 
wish of the speaker : 

26. As an instance of the mention of the Minor term in a form 
co*extensive with its correlatives, we have “ non-eternal, because it is 
originated ” and “ the smoky is fiery”; and as an instance of the Minor 
term mentioned in a form separate from them, we have “ there is fire in 
the mountain, which is smoky.” 

27. It is the Minor term as qualified by the Major term that forms 
the object of Inference. Independently of it (the Major term), the Minor 
term can never he the object of Inference. 

28. The qualifying (Major term) by itself cannot form the object of 

20.81 The fact of "being cognised is urged as a proof of the destructibility o£ 
u Words” ; and the Karika meets this argument. 

88.88 That is to say, that alone could be regarded as such means, with regard to 
which we have such a notion as that—“ when this exists, that must exist”— e.g in the 
case of “ being prohibited,” and “ sinfulness,” where we have a definite general 
proposition : “ Whatever is prohibited is sinful.” 

~ 2* Consisting of both, it must partake of the nature of both. 

85 " Fire” (in the mountain) is not known by anyother means save that ofM nfer - 
ence; while the * smoke’ is seen by the eye. “ separately ” i.e., apart from the two mem* 
bers. Identically ”—t.e., in a form co-extensive with them. 

28 All the members of the syllogism are already known ; and it is only the definite 
relation between the Major and Minor terms that forms the object of Inference, 

24 
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Inference, because it is already known. Nor can the qualified (Minor 
Term), or both the Major and Minor Terns, taken singly or collectively, 
be the object of Inference, independently of the other. 

29. If any of these singly were the object of Inference, then we could 
not have any one member as the predicate (Linga) ; nor could we have any 
relation of this with the Major term (expressed in the Major premiss) : 

30. JB.g., ‘ causedness* is not a property of 4 non-eternality’; nor is 
there any relation between these and * sound 9 ; nor lastly is there any 
relation between these two themselves. 

31- 32. Nor is any relation possible between the subject and predi¬ 
cate, taken each independently by itself, inasmuch as the relation is 
neither mentioned by name nor signified by the genitive affix. Nor is any 
predication of the relation with the Middle term exemplified; nor can it 
have two forms partaking of the character of the ascertained (Sadhana), as 
well as of the unascertained (Sadhya). 

32- 33. Therefore the denotation of the possessive affix (£e., the 

29.S0 jf « non-eternality” (as the qualification or the predicate) were the object of 
Inference, then, in that case, “ oansednesa” not being a property of it, the Middle Term 
(“ Oansednesa ”) would cease to be a part of the Minor term (“ non-eternality”) j and 
under Buch circumstances, no Inference could be possible. If again, “ Sound” alone 
were to be the object of Inference, then we could not predicate any relation between 
this ( a Sound”) and “ Causeduess,” because there is no such proposition as that— 
“ wherever there is causedness, there is also sound ” Lastly,if the “ non-eternality of 
Bound” (both conjointly), were the object of Inference, then we could not find any 
instance of the predication of any relation between the Middle Term( “ Oansednesa n ) 
and the “ non-eternality of Sound.” Because, in the case of all other caused entities— 
the jar, &c.—we find a relation predicated between a caused entity and a non-eternal 
entity, and not between a caused entity and a non-eternal sound . 

The conclusion is not in the form ** Parvatasya agnihnor as (t Agntparvata- 
sairibandho’stil* Says the Nyaya ratndgara . u The mere existence of Belation cannot 
he the subject of Inference 3 because it has already been previously ascertained. Nor 
does Belation possess of a twofold character of the Sadhana and the Sadhana Ob¬ 
ject and the Means), whereby, having made “ Belation” the Minor Term we could prove 
the fact of its being endued with Fire. Because a Belation, in general, can never be 
e ndued with Fire j and as for any particular Belation, inasmuch as none such can be 
arrived at, previous to the Inference itself, it cannot be the Minor Term.” And the 
j TdgiJcd : u Is the Belatio-n to be proved as a mere entity, or as qualified by some 
property ? The mere existence of any object can never be the object of any Inference : 
and Belation has not, like the Mountain, adual form of the ascertained and the non- 
ascertained . Therefore Belation can never he the object of Inference.” 

The theory accepted is that it is the Minor Term as related to, or qualified by, 
the Major Term, that forms the object of. Inference. And it is true that no such 
qualified conclusion is possible without a qualification. Therefore it is held that such 
a qualification is the object of Inference, not by itself, but only as tbe implied necessary 
accomplishment of the conclusion. And since the other members of tbe conclusion 
are already known, therefore it is only qualification (or the special relation)—but this 
only as forming part of tbe qualified conclusion— that constitutes the object of Inference 
pure and simple. 
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connected with some former space ’; or (7), This Fire is qualified by this 
place.’ 

42-45. Among these, in the first two, we have the fault of proving 
the proved (redundancy) ; and in the rest, self-contradiction. (3) There 
can he no invariable concommitance of the particular space with every 
Fire in existence. (4) Nor is any such concomitance possible of a formerly 
seen Fire with the present space ; (5) Nor can the particular Fire be quali¬ 
fied by all space. (6) Nor can it be qualified by any former space. And (7) 
how can it be asserted (before the Inference has been completed) that 
‘ this Fire is qualified by this particular place/ when apart from the parti¬ 
cular place, there is no such" specification as this ‘ Fire T ? 

45- 46. And in the present case it is the place (mountain) which is 
perceived before the Fire ; and since it is already perceived at the time of 
the perception of the Fire, it cannot be taken as the qualification. 

46- 47. As for the place, mountain, in as much as its form is perceived 
apart from, and prior to, that of the Fire, it is no fault to have another 
recognition of it as qualified by Fire. 

47- 48. For these reasons we conclude that it is the subject, as qualified 
by the property, that forms the object of Inference; and such, in the 
present case, is the place as accompanied by Fire. Some people however 
attribute (the character of the object of Inference) to the 4 smoke. * 

48. Objection : u As in the case of 4 Word* so in the present case also, 
it may be the qualification itself that is the object of the Linga (Middle 
Term).” 

49-50. Not so : because in the case of the Linga, there cannot be 
an assumption of a multitude of applications; because it cannot be the 
object of Inference ; and the subject too is one that has been previously 

42.45 (i) That the Fire exists does not stand in need of proofs. The same is the 
ease with the (2). (3) Certainly, the particular space in question cannot contain all 

the Fire that exists in the world. (4) The Fire seen elsewhere cannot reside in the 
place in question. (5) The Fire seen now cannot occupy all the space in the world. 
(6) No former space can be occupied by the Fire seen at the present time. (7) Inas¬ 
much as the Fire is- not perceptible by the sense, and as such, is not capable of being 
designated as “ this Fire,” it is not possible to have as the object of Inference, “ the 
Fire a s qualified by a particular place” 

48 That is to say, as in the case of a word—f.i. “ cow’*—though there is an idea of 
the class * cow* as defined by the individual cow, yet the Mimansakas accept the force of 
the word to lie in the class alone ; so, in the same manner, in the present case also, the 
force of the Linga may be accepted to lie in the qualification, Fire, alone, and not in 
the place m qualified by Fire . 

4&.6a The sense of the reply is that the qualification, Fire, is perceived only at the 
iinie of the recognition of its relation with the Subject; and as such, it can serve to 
qualify the Subject, which is remembered at that time. Consequently it cannot bo 
assumed that like a “ Word, ” the “ Linga ** has its force in the “ qualification.” Nor 
can the Linga be said to have any sach application in the Subject, either: because the 
Subject is such as has already been previously perceived, by some other means. 
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perceived. As a matter of fact the object of Inference is the subject as 
qualified (by the Fire) ; because this alone is such as has not been previously 
perceived. 

50- 51. Objection : “ If * smoke’ were the subject qualified, then the 
Middle Term would become a part of the Minor Term.” 

Reply : It is not so; because the object of Inference is a particular 
1 smoke,’ whereas tbe Middle Term is in the general form, the class 
4 smoke.’ 

51- 52. If the character of the means of right knowledge be attributed 
to the 4 smoke’ , or to 4 its conception,’ or to the 4 remembrance of its 
connection/ then there would be an identity of the objects with the final 
result, through its action (i.e., the action of the smoke, &c.), as has been 
described before(in the case of Sense-Perception). 

52- 53. 44 But the author of the Bhashya holds that it is the cogni¬ 

tion of the object that is the means of right knowledge.” True; but the 
uncertainty, spoken of (by the Bhashya) as attaching to the case of Sense- 
Perception, applies equally to all Means of Bight Motion. 

53- 54. One, who wishes to prove by Inference something that he 
has learnt by Inference, must first of all lay down the Minor Premiss, as 
explained above. 

54- 55. It is with reference to the subject (Minor Term), that the 
property of the predicate (Major Term) is laid down ; and by means of 

W.M This is an objection against the Naiyayika theory of the “ Smoke ” being 
the object of Inference. “ Smoke ” is the Middle Term j and if it be made the Minor 
Term also, this would bring about an absurd admixture. The reply to this objection is 
baaed upon the ground that the object of Inference is a particular “ Smoke ” in the 
mountain, while the Middle Term is the general ** Dhumatwa.” 

M-W The action of smoke and the rest tends towards the recognition of the object 
of knowledge ; and thus there is an identification of the Object of the Means with that 
of the Result. In the chapter on “ Sense-perception/’ with a view to this identity 
between the Means and the Result, the Bauddha has declared the “ Idea ** alone to be 
both the Means and the End (of Perception ); and in that place it was pointed out by 
him that exactly the same would be the case with Inference also. Consequently the 
reply that was given to the Bauddha, in the previous chapter, would serve onr purpose, 
also on the present occasion : viz : “ Such identity directly contradicts the universally 
accepted distinction between Causes and Effects” j and again— 4t Who can rightly uphold 
any identity of the axe with the cutting ? ” 

M.&s “ Such being the view of the Bhashya, how can you hold that there is an 
uncertainty with regard to the smolce, its cognition, the rememberance of its connection , 
&c. ? True, but in the section on Sense-Perception, the Bhashya expresses itself in 
doubtful language: “ Buddhirvd janma vd , &c. ” ; and inis uncertainty applies to the 
case of every Tramdna. 

An argument is that by means of which one seeks to prove something to 
another; and such an argument is made up of the Conclusion, the Reason, and the 
Instance ; and the Conclusion consists of the mention of the Minor Term (Mountain) 
f.i.) as qualified by the Major Term (Fire) ; and it is this that ought to be laid down 
first. 
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this predication, what is implied is the preclusion of only such properties 
as are contrary to the said predicate, and not of those that are compatible 
with it. 

55- 56. The addition of the phrase “ not in proximity ** serves to set 
aside two things : (1) dofiuifce recognition (by some other easier means) of 
the object in the same form in which it is sought to be proved by the 
Inference; and (2) recognition (by some easier means) of a form contrary 
to that sought to be proved. 

56- 58. Because that which has already been ascertained some way or 
the other does not stand in need of any other Means of right Knowledge. 
That is to say, if an object has been definitely known beforehand in the 
same form (as that which is sought to be proved by Inference), then this 
Proof becomes useless. And if object has been known (by more trust* 
worthy means) in a form contrary to the one sought to be proved, then 
there is no room for another proof. Because even before the appearance 
of the source (of Inference), its object will have been snatched away (by 
another and stronger proof). 

58- 59. In the case of all the six means of right knowledge—Sense- 
perception and the rest—if ah object is ascertained by means of one of 
them, then it is by means of the same that the functioning of another 
means of Right Notion is barred; because in such cases there can be 
no option. 

59- 60. The imperceptibility of Sound, &c., is contradicted by Sense- 
perception ; and the assertion of their being not amenable to the Sense of 
audition is contradicted by Inference. 

60- 61. Amenability to the sense of audition is not cognised by means 
of Sense-perception ; it is cognised by means of affirmative and negative 
premisses, with reference to the case of the deaf, <fcc. 

61- 62. The contradiction of Verbal Testimony is three-fold—with 

The Bhlshya speaks of “ AsanniJcrsMe’rthe buddhih’* ; and by this is meant 
the fact that any object, which, in a definite form, is known beforehand by some easier 
means (Sense-Perception f. i.) m that very form it cannot be the object of a more compli¬ 
cated means of knowledge (f. i., Inference) ; and also that if an object, in a definite 
form, is cognised previously by a stronger means of cognition (Sense-perception) then the 
same object, in a form contrary to this, can never be the object of a weaker means 
(Inference). 

6«.68 “ Snatched away, 8fc .?—The source of Inference consists of the perception of 
the Middle Term and the rememberance of Invariable concomitance, &o., &o. j and 

before these are accomplished, the Object of Inference will have be^n already proved_ 

either in the affirmative or*in the negative—by some other stronger proof, (Sense-Per¬ 
ception) j and in that case, there will be no room for the action of Inference. 

&9-6Q An Inference is set aside by another Inference, only when the latter happens 
to he simpler in its process and more direct and easier of comprehension than the former. 

60.5L «* fieaf J ’—Affirmative premiss: “ Wherever there is Sense of Audition, a sound 
is heard, as in the case of ordinary people.’* Negative premiss : u Where there is no 
Sense of Audition, there is no perception of Sound 5 as in the case of the deaf.” 
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reference to (1) Present declaration, (2) Former declaration, and (3) 
a universally recognised fact. 

62-63. (1) “ I have all my life been silent” is contradicted by the 

mere assertion. (2) If all assertion be declared to be false, then the very 
mention of the subject of the proposition (“ all assertion”) makes it self¬ 
contradictory. (5) In the assertion “ Because I was born therefore my 
mother is barren,” there is self-contradiction in the mention of the reason 
(“ because I was born”). 

64-65. (2) To the Banddha the assertion of the eteraality of ‘ word’ 

is contradicted by his previous assertion (of the momentary character 
and non-eternality of all things.) And (3) he who denies the fact of the 
moon being signified by the word “ Oandra ” is contradicted by the idea 
of the moon derived by all men from that word. 

. 65-66. If any one were to argne, to one who is cognisant with the 
form of both the * cow * and the ‘ gavaya/ that “ there is no similarity 
between the ‘ cow * and the * gavaya* ” —he would be contradicted by 
“ Analogy.” 

66-68. If anybody were to argue, with reference to Caitra who 
is alive and whose existence in the house is ascertained, that * he is not 
outside the house*, he would be contradicted by “ Apparent Inconsistency” 
(based on Negation) ; so also the arguing of the non-burning power of 
Fire (which would contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency” based on Sense- 
Perception) ; the arguing of the non-denotative power of a word 
(which would contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based on Inference) ; 
the arguing of the non-existence of the Sense of Audition (which 
would also contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based on Sense-percep¬ 
tion) ; and lastly, the arguing of the non-etemality of word (which would 
contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based upon another u Apparent 
Inconsistency ”). 

68-69. There is contradiction of u Yerbal Apparent Inconsistency,” 
when eating during the day having been denied by a trustworthy person 
eating at night be also denied by means of arguments. And there is con¬ 
tradiction of u Negation” if the existence of (such non-entities as) “ hare’s 
horns ” be argued to exist. 

70-71. Thus has been exemplified tbe contradiction of the relation 
of the qualification (Predicate). We are now going to describe the contra¬ 
diction, with regard to all the means of right knowledge, of tbe natural 
form and specific property of the Predicate, tbe Subject, and both of 
these (taken together), denoted respectively by direct assertion, and 
indirect implication. 

62-88 The examples of the three-fold contradiction of verbal authority are : (1) one 
who says “ I am silent” contradicts himself ; (2) If “ all assertions are false,” the asser¬ 
tion of the speaker also is false $ (3) If one is born, his mother cannot be called 
“ barren.” 
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71- 72. If one were to argue, from the existence of certain pieces of 
burnt straw in ice, that the Ice contains fire, then its specific property 
‘ heat ’ would be contradicted by the cold, which is directly perceptible 
by the Sense of Touch. 

72- 73. * The prescribed (animal-slaughter) is a Sin, inasmuch as 

it produces a certain degree of pain to the killer) *—in this argument the 
mention of “ prescribed Siu ” contradicts itself; and similarly its specific 
property, of bringing about pain, also stands self-contradicted. 

74-75. In the assertion “ all cognition is unreal”, lies the contradic¬ 
tion of both, by its form and specific property ; inasmuch as it is also the 
cognition of these that is proved to be unreal (by the general statement) ; 
the specific properties here contradicted are momentariness and Absolute 
unreality . 


75- 76. By the mention of “ the perception of one member ” (in the 
definition of Inference laid down in the Bhashya), are set aside such 
cases where there is doubt, non-cognition and contrary conviction in the 
mind of either one or both of the disputants. 

76- 77. In such instances as “ Fire cannot burn, because it is cool,” 
“ word is non-eternal, because it is amenable to the sense of sight, and the 
like,”—there is a contrary conviction in the minds of both disputants. 

77- 78. If the facts of “ being caused,” and “ being a property ” he 
brought forward by others as reasons against the Mimansaka, (with a view 
to prove the non-eternality of Sound) then tbe reasons would be contrary 
to the firm conviction of one of the disputants (the person addressed, ue., 
the Mimansaka) ; and if such reasons be brought forward by the Mimansaka 
himself, then they would he contrary to the conviction of the person 
addressing (t.e., the Mimansaka himself). 

78- 79. If in any case, * smoke ? be doubted to be u fog ” by one or 
both of the dispuants, then it would be three-fold “ Asiddha.” Such are 
the forms of the direct contradiction (of the Middle Term). 

71-78 This ts the contradiction of a particular property of the Predicate. 

78.78 This is the contradiction of the form and the specific property of the Subject. 

tc Contradicts its own form” —Because what is enjoined cannot be sinful. “ Specific 

property , $*c.”—Because what has been enjoined cannot bring pain to one who does it. 

74.76 Specific properties contradicted , 8fc” —Because by the general statement, c< all 
cognitions are false,” the cognitions of momentariness &nd unreality would also become 
false. 

75-76 Uptill now, it has been proved that the mention of the word ** Asannikrshta” 
in the definition laid down in the Bhashya, serves to preclude all mistaken forms of 
conclusion. And with this Karika begins the treatment of tbe Fallacies—” Asiddha,” 
u Anaikantika” and * £ Viruddha.” And first of all it is shown that the mention of 
“ Hkade 9 adar$anat” serves to set aside, from the definition, all forms of the Fallacy of 
“ Asiddha.” 

76.17 Since no disputant will admit that that Fire is cooZ, or that Sound is amen¬ 
able to the function of sight y therefore the Middle Term is contrary to tire notion of both. 

78.79 “ Therefore , 8fc.” Le. } the doubt resting in one disputant, and in botli disputants. 
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79- 80. These would be the different forms of the contradiction (of 
the Middle Term as based on that) of its substratum (i.e., the Minor 
Term, the subject of the conclusion), inasmuch as even if the Middle Term 
be known by itself, it does not actually serve as the Middle Term until it 
comes to be predicated, or related to the Minor Term. 

80- 81. In the case of the argument “ the soul is omnipresent, because 
its action is found everywhere,’* we have a Middle Term whose substra¬ 
tum (the soul) is not accepted by the Bauddha ; and with regard to 
which there are doubts even in the minds of ordinary people. 

81- 83. Since there can be no processes on mere verbal non-accept¬ 
ance, therefore it is only the assertions of such facts as are known by 
both parties to be false that can be accepted as fallacies in an argument. 

Any other reason wilt have to be accepted as valid, if the other party 
proves it to be so (to impartial umpires) ; but in case that the invalidity 
of the Reason be proved by the first party, it will constitute a discre¬ 
pancy in the argument of the other disputant. 

83-85. The two causes of a fallacious Reason, Doubt and Contra¬ 
diction, are set aside by the mention of “ JnUtasambandhah .” For only 
three are the grounds of Doubt, or uncertainty ; (1) when the Middle 
Term exists in the Major Term as well as in its contradictory, (2) when it 
does not exist in either (existing only in the Minor Term), and (3) A 
case where in one member (of the conclusion, either the Major or the 
Minor Term) exist two contradictory attributes. 

85-86. In the case of such Major Terms (predicates of the conclu¬ 
sion)-as “ eternal ” “not arising from an effort,” “ caused by effort,” and 
“ eternal,”—sach Reasons, (respectively) as u knowable/’ non-eternal,” 

19.80 Jt ia only as related to the Middle Term, and thereby forming the Minor 
Premiss, that the Middle Term can be accepted as such. 

81-88 This is to guard against such unreasonable disputants as would bring forward 
the-fact of their own non-aoceptance of the Reason, as an argument against all that 
they may find to be going against themselves. By this safeguard, the disputants can 
bring forward only such facfcs'as are universally recognised as forming part of the 
theory that they may be upholding. 

83.86 (l) iaa case of " Sadhdrana” (2) that of “ Asadharana” and (3) that of Virud- 
dhavyabhican . 

86.88 The first syllogism is : “ Word is eternal, beoause it is knowable j ” but Ttnow - 
ability exists in eternal objects, like the Soul , &o., and also in non-eternal objects, like 
the jar, &o., ard thus it is Sddhdrana (or Common, Too Wide). The second syllogism 
is thus : “ Word is not caused by an effort, beoause it is non-eternal j ” but here, non - 
eternality is such as is found in the jar as well as in the Lightning , the former of which is 
brought,about by the effort of the potter, while the latter is not caused by any effort. 
The third syllogism is this : “ Word arises from effort, because it is non-eternal j ”in this 
too we have, the same fallacy as in the last. The fourth syllogism is : “ Word is 
eternal because it is immaterial,” wttere too immateriality is such as is found in 
eternal things like Space , &o., and also in non-eternal things, like Action , &o, 

25 
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“ non-eternal,” and “ not endowed with a form” (Immaterial), are com¬ 
mon to both (the Major Term and its contradictory). [ “ K*on-eternality ” 
has to be taken twice in the former half]. 

86- 87. In the case of the argument “earth is eternal, because it is 
endued with smell, ,, ' we have an “ uncommon ” Middle Term ; and it is a 
cause of uncertainty inasmuch as it is wanting in one of the grounds of 
certainty. 

87- 89. The “ common ” Middle Term too is a cause of doubt, inasmuch 
as it is found to give rise to a dual notion (those of the Major Term as well 
as its contradictory), and because two contradictory notions cannot belong 
to the same subject. So also in the case of the “ uncommon,’* wherever 
(either in the Major Term or its contradictory) it does not exist, by means 
of the negation of that, it would point to the contradiction of the 
negation of both ; and as such it would become a cause of doubt. 

89-91. .The fact of these being causes of doubt, refers only to certain 
particular objects, because with reference to certain other objects these 
are found to lead to certain definite conclusions, through negative and 
•affirmative concomitance,—as for instance, in the case of proving u absence 
of action ” by “ immateriality,” and in that of the “ presence of smell ” 
being ascertained in a certain particular form of earth ; and such Reasons 

85.81 Since “ Odour ** resides in the Earth alone. The grounds of certainty are : 
(1) “ Existence of a substrate other the Minor Term/’ (2) ** Non-existence in any place 
where the absence of the Major Term has been ascertained.” In the “ Common ” or 
<{ Too Wide ” Reason, though the former ground is present, the latter is not; while in 
the “ Uncommon,’* we have the latter, and not the former. 

81.89 The ** Uncommon” has been called the cause of uncertainty, in accordance 
with the Bauddha theory ; and the Vartika has in another place, negatived the fact. 
The {t Common ” is a cause of doubt, not because it leads to a false conclusion, but 
because such a Middle Term cannot rightly lead to any conclusion at all. The fact is 
that since it is seen in both, it leads to the remembrance of both its substrates ; and 
tbe remembrance of two mutually contradictory subjects bars the due ascertainment 
of either, and as such becomes a cause of doubt. While in the case of -the “uncom¬ 
mon,” it is found in no other place save the Minor Term,—i.e., neither in the Major 
Term nor in its contradictory,—and so brings about the idea of neither; and as such, it 
cannot he said to be a cause of doubt. 

89.91 In tbe case of tbe proving of “ eternality,” the reason of Immateriality is 
one that exists in such things as Action, &c., which are non-eternal ; hence the Rea¬ 
son does not serve to preclude such things as “ wherein the absence of the Major 
Term har been ascertained; ” and as such, it becomes a cause of doubt; when however 
we proceed to prove u absence of action,” the reason of Immaterality becomes such as is 
not found in anything that has any action ; and as such we have the negation of the 
absence of the contradictory of the Major Term ; and hence it leads to a definite con¬ 
clusion. In the same manner, the presence of “ Odour ” gives rise to a doubt, when 
“ Earth ” is made the Minor Term : but when a certain particular form of “ Earth ** 
(the jar, f.i.) is the Minor Term, then, inasmuch as we have the affirmative concomi¬ 
tance of the presence of Odour in other particular fqrms of Earth, it gives rise to a 
definite conclusion. 
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serve the purpose (of proving certain conclusions with regard to another 
particular form of earth). 

91- 92. Where the non-perceptibility of air is sought to be proved 
by the absence of shape—we geb at the idea of the perceptibility of Air 
from the fact of its being felt by touch ; and in this case, we have the 
concomitance of contradictions ( Perceptibility and Imperceptibility). 

92- 93. Some people call this “ Jatyantara .” Others again call it 
ce common ” in parts, or “ uncommon” in its totality. 

93- 94. When the conclusion of a certain argument is negatived by 
the aforesaid means of right notion (Sense-perception, &c.),—then from 
the refutation of this argument, we have a definite conclusion (based on the 
arguments whereby it has been negatived), because this latter itself has 
not been negatived. 

94- 96. Sometimes, two Reasons though giving rise to Doubt, when 
taken separately, each by itself, yet on being combined, lead to a de¬ 
finite conclusion (as in the case of proving a certain object to be a post) 
we have the terms “ Vertical height ” and “ presence of crows.” Two such 
reasons, as are not mutually contradictory, are able to lead to a definite 
conclusion, both severally as well as collectively. Therefore it is only such 
Reasons taken severally as are mutually contradictory that have been de¬ 
clared above to be causes of uncertainty. 


96. The contradictory character (Yiruddhata) of the Middle Term 
has been said to be six-fold, four-fold, or one only (by different theorists). 

97. When the conclusion—either the directly expressed or the one 
implied—is negatived by the Reason, (then we have its contradictory). 
In the case of the proving of * eternality , by ‘ causedness,’ we have the 
contradictory character of the Reason based on the contradiction of the 
predicate of the conclusion (because £ causedness ’ is opposed to * eterna- 
lity’). 

98-100. We have the contradiction of a particular form of the 

92.98 When one of the two contradictories exist, in parts, in the “ Sapaksha ” and 
the “ Vipaksha, 7 ' it is a case of the “ Oomraon ; ” and when both of them do not exist 
anywhere in common, then we have the “ Uncommon. 7 ’ 

94-98 Simply Vertical Height by itself is nob able to ascertain whether a certain 
object is a post or a man; so also the mere fact of the presence of the crow is not enough 
for the ascertainment of the post. But when the facts are taken together, then they 
lead to the definite conclusion that it is a post. “ Not mutually contradictory, <fcc. 77 — 1 
such as the presence of smoke , and that of a smell arising from burning— both of which 
lead to the conclusion as to the presente of Fire . 

Contradiction of the Predicate. 

98.100 “ implied conclusion”—because when a word has been ascertained to have 
its purpose of signification satisfied, with reference to its shape, then there is no fur¬ 
ther necessity of admitting any other signification. “ Cannot have its signification , ^c.*’ 
—thus the fact of the shapa of the word having a meaning becomes contradicted by 
the reason, ** presence of affix, 77 which proves the presence of meanings other than the 
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predicate (Major Term) when we Have an argument such as—“ the shape of 
a word Has a meaning even before the ascertainment of its connection with 
its recognised meaning,—because it Has an affix,—as after (the ascertain¬ 
ment of its recognised meaning).” In this case, the implied conclusion is 
that a word Has its meaning restricted to its shape ; while “ afterwards,” 
the word with an affix is found to Have a meaning otHer tHan tHe sHape; 
therefore even before the recognition of such signification, the word cannot 
Have its signification apply to its shape , 

100-102. In the case of such arguments as— u Samavdya (Inference) 
is distinct from Substance, &c.,—because with regard to it we Have the 
notion that ‘ it is Here/—as for instance, ‘ conjunction * ( Samyoga ) in such 
cases as ‘this jar is Here* 99 —we Have the proof of tHe “ absence of Samavdya 99 
in the shape of “ Conjunction" (Samyoga). Thus in this case we Have a 
Reason directly contradicting the form of the subject (“ Samavdya 

102- 103. In proving the unity of “ Samavdya like “ Sattd 19 ( existence ), 
we will Have the contradiction of a particular property (unity) of the 
Subject; because, like “ Samyoga 99 we have a diversity (of “ Samavdyas”). 

103- 104. When one is proving to the Sautrdntika the fact of the 
eternal existence of the Self, by reason of its being impartite , like the 
Akdga, —we have the contradiction of the forms of both (Subject and 
Predicate). 

104- 105. There is contradiction of the specific characters of both 
(Subject and Predicate) when there is such an argument as—“ THe eye, &c., 
are for another’s (Soul’s) purpose because they are made up of a coglomer- 
ation of parts, like a bed, &c.” 

105- 106. In the “ bed 99 we always have “ coglomeration ” and “ the 
being for another’s purpose,” where both are with regard to material 
objects ; and Hence by this example'(of abed) we cannot prove “the being 
for another’s purpose ” with regard to the Soul or Self (which is imma¬ 
terial) ; and thus we have a contradiction. 

106- 107. What is sought to prove is the fact of ( “eye, &c.,”} being 
for the purpose of an impartite (Soul or Self). While, what the argument 
proves is the material (or partite) character of the Soul. And further. 

shape which is the contradiction of a particular property of the Predicate : viz., the 
fact of the shape of words having meanings. 

100 . 10 * The contradiction of the form of the Subject of the conclusion (Minor Term), 
The reason here assigned as proving the existence of the “ Samyoga ” is found to prove 
“ Samyoga ” which is not Samavdya . 

108.104 Because to the Sautrdntilca , the Ahaga is nothing more than the u absence 
of covering; ” Aka$a being a mere non-entity, there can be no chance of its eternalifcy. 
Thus then, by means of the same example, the Reason (impartiteness) would negative 
the forpi, as well as the eternality of the Self,—in a case where the former is the Sub¬ 
ject an(L the latter the Predicate of the conclusion. 

100.101 “ Self-consciousness.” —In the Bed, the coglomeration is such as is invariably 
concomitant with gross materiality , which is devoid of all taint of the evolution of 
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there would be another unwished for conclusion— viz., the fact of the ‘eye,’ 
Ac., not being the evolutions of “ Self-consciousness.” 

107- 108. The instances of the similarity and dissimilarity of the 
Predicate (Major Term) are cited with a view to describe the invariable 
concomitance of the Reason with the Predicate. 

108- 109. And it i£ with reference to the Reason that the Major Term 
is predicated. It is the “ Dharma ” which is the pervaded Subject, and the 
pervader is the other ( i,e ., the “ Dharmi ”). 

109- 110. The characteristics of the Subject are—(1) the mention 
beginning with “ which,” and (2) mention previous (to that of the Pi’edi- 
cafce) ; and those of the Predicate are (1) mention by “that,” and (2) 
“ eva ” (definite). 

110- 111. As a matter of fact, a word denotes its meaning, indepen¬ 
dently of the wish of the speaker ; and the fact of such meanings being 
the causes of the conclusion depends upon the power of invariable con¬ 
comitance alone. 

111- 114. Hence when, not knowing this (peculiarity of Invariable 
concomitance), the speaker wishes to lay down mere association (of the 
Reason with the Major Term), or when by mere perversity of his attach¬ 
ment to a contrary conclusion, he doet, not lay down the invariable conco¬ 
mitance of the Reason, or even when desiring to make a mention of it, 
he does not use the proper words suited to that purpose, e.g., “ in the jar 
exist causedness and destfuctibility ” or “ the destructible is invariably con¬ 
comitant with the caused —then in such cases the character of the 
Reason would belong not to what is desired to be so, but to something 
else which is altogether undesirable as the Reason. Therefore that which 
is meant to be the Reason must be mentioned, as being invariably conco¬ 
mitant (with the Major Term). 

self-consciousness. Thus then, the Rea" on— the presence of a coglomeration of parts — 
would come to prove, though example of the Bed, that the eye, &c., have nothing to do 
with the evolutions of Self-consciousness—a conclusion not quite palatable to theSarikhya. 

lOT With this begins the consideration of the discrepancies of exemplification. 

108.109 In the syllogism, “ non-eternal, because caused,” “ causedness ” is the 
Reason, and “ non-eternality ” the Major Term ; and the example in its support is —“ what¬ 
ever is caused is non-eternal, as the jar” where “ whatever is caused ” is the Subject and 
“ non-eternal ” the Predicate. 

110.111 A consideration of the Subject and the Predicate is necessary, inasmuch as it 
is on the expressive power of words alone that the denotation of meanings depends : 
and only such meanings or Objects can be used as Reasons in an argument, as are found 
to be invariably concomitant with the Major Term. 

111.114 « Zay down mere association, 8f'ce.g., (i Word is non-eternal, becanse it is 
caused, (for instance) in a jar, ‘ destructibility, is causedness , “ Contrary conclusion, $'c., 
<fcc., &c., &c., not suited, &c.”—for example, “ Destructibility is concomitant with caused¬ 
ness.” When such is the case, then causedness ceases to be the Reason, the character 
whereof passes over to Destructibility. And for the purpose of precluding such false 
argumentations, a correct statement of an Instance is necessary. 
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114-116. Even when the reasoning is correctly laid down, the sen* 
tence fails to give the desired meaning rightly, on account of the absence 
(in the Instance) of—(1) the Major Term, (2) or the Middle Term, (3) or both 
the Major and the Middle Terms, or (4) invariable concomitance,— e.g,, 
“Soundis eternal, because it is shapeless,—like (1) action, (2) atom, (3) a 
jar, and (4) Akapa.” And to one who denies the existence of this last 
(Aka^a) (apart from a mere negation), the Minor Term (Sound) itself 
becomes a non-entity ; and thereby too the Jnctance fails in its purpose. 

117. Even if the positive existence of Aka 9 a be admitted, though it 
is mentioned as endowed with both eternality and shapelessness ; yet finding, 
in the case of Action and the like, shapelessness not concomitant with 
eternality , we can have no invariable concomitance of the Reason,—hence 
the preclusion of the argument. 

118-121. When by invariable concomitance, (affirmative instance 
of) similarity has been mentioned, the mention of an instance of Dissimi¬ 
larity is not required. (1) When, even on the mention of the instance of 
similarity, the questioner, having his mind turned to mere association, does: 
not notice the invariable concomitance ; or (2) when he does not even look 
for instances of similarity; or (3) when the speaker himself mentions 
only simple association, or (4) when there is contradictory affirmation; 
then (in such contingencies), with a view to counteract these, our end is 
accomplished by ( au instance of) dissimilarity, which serves to remove all 
preconceived notions to the contrary. And in this, the “ Reason ” is helped, 
to a certain degree, by the aforesaid “ mere association.” 

121- 122. The relation of invariable concomitance (of the pervader 
and the pervaded), subsisting between the negatives of any two entities, 
is found to he exactly the reverse of that subsisting between the entities 
themselves. 

122- 124, For instance, the existence of “smoke” being invariably 
concomitant with that of “ Fire ” the absence of “ fire ” would be precluded 

114J16 (l) In the argument “ Sound is Eternal, because it is shapeless, like Action,” 
the instance—Action—is devoid of eternality (Major Term). (2) If Atom be the 
Instance, then we have an instance that is devoid of the Middle Term ; as an Atom is 
not shapeless. (3) If jar be the Instance, then inasmuch as the jar is neither shape¬ 
less nor Eternal we will have an absence of the Major and the Middle Terms. (4) If 
Aka^a he instanced, then we have a total failure of invariable concomitance itself; since 
the Sautrdntika holds the Aka$a to be nothing more than a negation of covering; and so 
by citing Aka<ja as the Instance, we make the Minor Term, “ Sound,” a non-entity ; and 
thence the premisses themselves fall to the ground entirely. The failure of Invariable 
Concomitance is farther shown in K. 117. 

118.121 With this be iritis the consideration of Instances of Dissimilarity. 

122.124 Positive: “ Wherever there is smoke, there is fire— i e., there can be no 
smoke without fire” *Wj at ire : “ Wherever there is no fire there is no smoke, — i.e. f 

all cases of absence of lire me pervaded by cases of absence of smoke ” In the former 
«< Smoke” is the eoncm u fire*’; while on the latter, tc the absence of fire” is 

the concomitant of the ,o»sj.-ulc of smoke.” 
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from that ( u smoke”)* and would co-exist with the alsence of “ smoke” and 
thus become the invariable concomitant of this latter (non-smoke). Con¬ 
versely the 44 absence of Fire ” being invariably concomitant with 44 absence 
of smoke,” 44 smoke ” would be precluded from “ absence of Fire ” ; and 
thus having no room anywhere else, it would become the invariable concomi¬ 
tant of 44 Fire.” 

124- 125. When “ existence” and “absence” are both mentioned (in 
the instance of dissimilarity) as being the pervader ([vydpalca ), then we can 
not assert the preclusion of the 44 Yipaksha ” absence of Fire , which is the 
ascertained substrate of the absence (of the Major Term), from the “ per¬ 
vaded” (smoke). 

125- 127, Therefore when the existence of fire is sought to be proved 
by the presence of smoke,—it is always proper to assert the u absence of 
Fire ” to be th e invariable concomitant of the 44 absence of smoke,” and 
not otherwise. (Because) when there is (assertion of) mere association, 
or when there is contradiction of the premisses,—then either the matterin 
question is not helped, or something quite to the contrary comes to be 
proved by it. 

127-128. (Nor is the matter in question helped) when the meaning 
(of the instance) is devoid of both together or one by one, e.g. 9 44 That 
which is non-eternal has shape, as 4 atom/ 4 Conception/ and 4 ” 


128-129. For the accomplishment of the invariable concomitance (of 
the Middle Term) with the Major Term, we have the assertion of the 

124.1*6 When, in the instance of Dissimilarity, the Yyapaka is the negation of that 
which is the Vyapaka in the original argument—ue.,, in the case of the proposition 
“ where smoke is, fire is ”—if, in the instance be asserted the proposition that “ where 
there is absence of fire there is absence of smoke” then we cannot get at the precision 
of the <l absence of fire” from " smoke,”—we cannot have the proposition that 
“ where fire is not, smoke is not.” 

126.27 “ It is alwaysy fy’c ”—It is necessary to assert that “ where fire is not, smoke 


is not.” 

121.28 “ Both”—'i.e., the negation of the Season, and the negation of the Major 

Term. In the case of the argument “Sound is eternal because it is shapeless,” if, as 
an instance of dissimilarity, be cited the proposition that “ that which is not eternal is 
also not shapeless, as an atom ”-we have the instance devoid of the negation of the 
Major Term ; inasmuch as the atom being eternal, it is impossible to speak of its 
absence. If “ Conception ” were cited as the instance, then we would have the instance 
devoid of the negation of the Reason; because Conceptions being shapeless, it is 1 m- 
possible to assert the absence of shapelessness with regard to it. The instance o Aka<?a 
would be devoid of the negation of both the Reason and the Major Terms ; inasmuch 
as the Akfnja being both eternal and shapeless, it would be impossible to assert the 
absence, either of eternality, or of shapelessness with regard to it _ 

128.29 With this begins the consideration of the Fallacy of Deficient Premisses Lit. 
Deficiency of invariable concomitance. When such is the ca B e, the premisses them¬ 
selves become impossible, and hence there is no need of biting any instance of dissimi¬ 
larity ; for in the absence of the premisses themselves, no amount of instances could 
help us to arrive at the correct conclusion. 
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negative relation (of the Middle Term with the negation of the Major Term). 
For one who is not cognisant with this (negative relation), the Middle 
Term i£ not invariably concomitant with the Major Term (i.e., he can have 
no Major premiss). 

129- 130. Therefore even where association is perceived, we cannot 
have all objects of the class as the predicate (of the conclusion) ; because 
mere association is no relation, and by itself it cannot constitute invari¬ 
able concomitance. 

130- 181. (As for example) though the “ jar” is accepted as endowed 
with shape and non-eternality , yet it cannot be accepted as the instance, 
because, in the case of “ Action,” &c., we find that there is no invariable 
concomitance (between th e presence of shape and non-etsrnality ). 

131- 132. Though with reference to Inference a negative Instance is 
required in the argument,—(1) because of its being accepted by all (both 
parties, the Bauddha and theMimansaka), and (2) because of the non-percep¬ 
tion (of a certain thing) being much easier,—yet this fact alone is not able to 
preclude (affirmative Instances) from forming a part of an Inferential argu¬ 
ment, reasons for which will be detailed in the section on “ Words ” (in 
considering “ Apoha”). 

133. There would be no , chance of the comprehension of' negations, 
because there is no invariable concomitance among them. And since there 
is such a thing as “ SamSnya “ (class, generality, homogenity) among objects, 
therefore we could comprehend, in this, an invariable concomitance (of the 
particulars). 

134. Some people hold that even after a general affirmative instance 
has been cited, it is equally necessary to state a negative instance, for the 
purpose of*a definite preclusion (of propositions contrary to the Premisses). 

135. “When (the invariable concomitance) of the Middle Term 
in the Major Terra has been ascertained by means of the affirmative 
instance, it implies the preclusion (of the Middle Term) from every other 

ISQ.bO la the case of the instance, “ That which la not eternal is not shapeless as 
the jar, — we can lay oar hands upon the association of the two negations in certain 
cases; but even then the instance will not suffice to prove the eternality of everything 
(of Sound, f.i.) by reason of shapelessness; inasmuch as though some shapeless things, 
as Aka^a—are eternal, yet there are shapeless things—Actions f.i.—that are not 
eternal. 

180.81 Because Action is shapeless and yet. non-eternal, 

131.82 The Bauddhas hold that it is only the negative instance that has to be 
brooghtjforward and not an affirmative one. In an affirmative instance, they urge, it is 
extremely difficult to get at any general proposition—such as “ all oases of existence 
of smoke are accompanied by cases of presence of fire.” In fact it is impossible to have 
any idea of “ all smoke”—past, present and future. On the other hand, all negative 
propositions are easily comprehended. 

18S That there is such a thing as ff Samanya” will .be proved in the section of 
“ Akfti.” And when there is such a thing, the difficulty of the comprehension of the 
general affirmative proposition vanishes, 
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thing (whioh is an absurdity generally); therefore (a negative instance) 
serves the purpose of restricting the preclusion to a definite object (the 
absence of the Major Term).” 

136. This has not much significance because this is already implied in 
the mention of the Minor Term (in the conclusion) as it is only the negation 
of the pervader from which the pervaded is always precluded. 

137. It is for this reason that when the whiteness of cloth is asserted, 
there is a preclusion only of such properties as are contrary to “ whiteness,” 
and not of others, like “ length,” <fcc. We could apply the same law to 
the case in question. 


138. “ The double form of Inference is not possible ; because just 
as the relation of fire and smoke is known by Sense-perception, so also 
is that of motion and approach (so both are of the same kind). 

139. “ If it be urged that these ( motion and approach) are not cog¬ 
nised by Sense-perception in the case of the sun, then (we reply that) 
nor (is the existence of fire and smoke) cognised (by Sense-perception) in 
the place before us (the Mountain). If it be urged that the concomitance 
of fire and smoke has been so cognised elsewhere (in the culinary hearth), 
then (we urge) iu the case in question also, we cognise (the concomitance 
of motion and approach) in Devadatta, by means of Sense-perception. 

140. “ If it be urged that (in the case of the sun) there is the necessity 
of another substrate of the Middle Term, and in this lies its character of 
being the S&mftnyatodrshta Inference ,—then (we urse), the same case holds 
with * Fire and Smoke.’ ” 

140-142. Hence (in order to meet the above objections) that alone 
should be called a case of “ Sense-perceived relation,” where it so happens 
that in the case of two particular forms of objects—such as the * fire ’ 

1S6 The expression, “ the mountain is fiery ” is meant to preclude the negation of 
fire alone. That “ fire exists 33 does not necessarily mean that the fire alone exists; but 
simply that the fire itself exists. 

138 This Karika begins a series of objections to the following passage of the Bha- 
shya. “ Tat tu dwividham, pratyakshato-drishtasambandham samanyatodrishtasarriban - 
dhanca 3 tatrapratyakshatodrishtasambandham yaihd dhumakrtidarganat agnydkrtivijndnam , 
samanyatodrisktasambandham yathd Devadattasya gatipurvakan degantaraprdptimupalak - 
shy a ddityagatismaranam t ” 

1 &9 That is to say, then too, the two inferences cited cannot but belong to the-same 
class. 

1*0 The meaning is that if the upholder of the Double Theory asserts that he has 
perceived the concomitance of motion and approach to a new place , in the case of Deva- 
datta, and accordingly he infers (from the special case noticed before) the concomitance 
of motion in ge.neral with approach in general , and then refers back this general conclu¬ 
sion to the particular case of the Sun, which latter inference thus comes to have the 
character of the Sdmanyatodri'hta Inference;—the Bauddha would retort that the same 
way he said with regard to such cases as have been cited as instances of the 
Pratyakshatodvisthta Inference. 

26 
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'produced by burning dried cow dung and the * smoke ’ issuing from that parti - 
cular fire —there is recognition of particulars alone ; and then subsequently 
even when the observer has gone to another place, he happens to recog¬ 
nise the existence of “ fire ” by means of (a remembrance of) the parti¬ 
cular * smoke ’ noticed before. 

142-143. On account of his former cognition (of the concomitance 
of * Fire ’ and ‘ Smoke ’) such a person suspects the existence of * fire ’ 
whenever he sees any ‘smoke/ and finds (on inspection) that in every 
case, (his suspicion is justified and) ‘ fire ’ does exist. The frequent repe¬ 
tition (of such suspicion and its subsequent verification) gives rise to a 
definite general premiss (that e the existence of smoke is always accom¬ 
panied by the existence of fire ’). It is the cognition of such particular 
relations that has been laid down by Yindhyavasin. 

344. Since the relationship of the Minor and Major Terms rests in 
the class, through some specification of it, therefore the particular form is 
not mentioned (in the Bhashya). 

145. Though ‘ fire 1 and 4 smoke ’ (other than the particular forms 
of these forming the subject of the argument) may be cited as forming 
an example of a “ Sam anyatodyshta” Inference, yet the example of the 
c sun * has been cited here, with a view to pure “ Samanyatodrshta.” 

146. The fact of “ Sgmanya ” being an object of Seuse-perception, 
has already been proved, and hence it is that the “ Samanya 5? comes to be 
recognised as an entity. And now we lay down reasons (inferential) in sup¬ 
port of both these facts (t.e., the fact of “ Samanya ” being a distinct 
entity, and its amenability to Sense-perception). 

147. The inference of * Fire ’ from “ Smoke ” has a distinct entity for 
its object,—because it is a means of right notion other than negation,— 
like auditory cognition with regard to such objects as are amenable to, and 
in close proximity with, the particular Sense-organ. 

144 The Karika anticipates the objection that if the example jnst cited is based 
upon the cognition of a particular form, why does the Bhashya mention the word 
“ Akyti ” (Class) ? The sense of the reply is that though the instance cited is that of a 
particular fire, yet it has been cited with a view to the class (“ Fire 5 'J, in which the parti¬ 
cular fire is contained. 

146 Though the example of another Fire, &c., would do well enough ; yet the case of 
these is intermixed with the Pratyakshatodrshta, wMch aspect it generally bears in 
ordinary parlance. While in the case of the Sun, we have an example of the pure 
Samanyatodrshta , unmixed with any apparent finge of the Pratyakshatodrshta, 

146 This is levelled against those who deny the “ Samanya ” as an entity. In the 
section on Sense-perception, the Samanya ** has been proved to be a distinct entity in 
the section on “ Akrti.” 

147 For instance, any cognition of Sound, produced by the organ of audition, has 
gob, for its object, a distinct entity, Sound. The same may be said with regard to 
Inference also. This argument is aimed against those Bauddhas who deny the fact of 
any Inference having a distinct entity for its object. “ Amenable ” and “in close proxi¬ 
mity,” &o., have been added, in order to preclude all chance of mistake. 
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148. 4 Samanya is a distinct entity,’ and is amenable to Sense- 

perception,—because it is a cognisable object other than negation,—like 
the specific character of an object. 

149-153. (1) Since there can be no Inference without the Middle 

Term, and (2) since no one accepts as the Middle Term anything other 
than the- 4 Samanya,’ and (3) since no uncognised Middle Term can 
lead to anything,—therefore for one, (the Bauddha), who admits of no 
4 Samanya ’ apart from the Inference, there is no other way font of the 
aforesaid threefold difficulty) except having recourse to an Inference (for 
the purpose of having a recognition ,of a 4 Samanya’ to be utilised in 
another Inference). But this Inference too could only be brought about by 
a Middle Term associated with the notion of a 4 Samanya *; and this (Middle 
Term, 4 Samanya’) too, being only an object of Inference, could be conceived 
of only by means of another Middle Term through an inferential argu¬ 
ment, and so on. If such be the course of assumptions, then, there being 
an endless series of Major and Minor Terms, Middle Terms and Inferences 
with regard to a single object (“ Samanya”), even thousands of seons would 
not suffice for the recognition of a number of objects (by means of 
Inference). 

154. 44 Even if the Middle Term he a Samanya we could have its cog¬ 
nition from something else.” If this bo urged, then (we ask)—Is this 
4 something else ’ a correct means of right notion ? or is it purely 
false P If the former, then form the same source you could also have 
the cognition of the Major and Minor Terms also. 

155. And thus you would have the complete annihilation of Inference 
itself ; inasmuch as the idea of 4 Samanya ’ would be got at by means 
of other proofs (and that of particular forms is of course due to Sense- 
perception). . 

156". If (however you stick to the second alternative, then), the idea, 
of the Major and Minor Terms, arrived at through a Middle Term recog¬ 
nised by means of an incorrect means of knowledge, would always be a 
false one,—like the notion of 4 fire ’ derived from the perception of 4 fog.’ 

157. 44 But just as the Remembrance (of the relation between the 


*64 The Bauddha adds : “We have the notion of the specific character of an object 
by Sense-perception j and this giveB rise to the specification of the particular object; 
and it is this specification that appears to have the character of Sense-perception, 
(thought in reality it is not so). And from this specification we can have the notion of 
a Middle Term, even if it he of the nature of your Samanya.” 

From f»..e same source , 8fc. “The Bauddha does not admit of any proofs besides 
Inference and Sense-perception.” If that “something else” be dependent upon the 
contact of the senses, it becomes Sense-perception, pure and simple ; if not, then we 
could arrive at the notions of the Samanya of the Major and Minor Terms exactly in the 
same way as that of the Middle Term. 

157 That is to say, just as a Remembrance, which is not a proof, brings about true 
cognition of Major and Minor Terms j so also the notion of the Middle Term, though 
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various terms), though in itself not a correct means of knowledge, becomes 
the means of arriving at the correct notion of the Major and Minor Terms ; 
so would also the notion of the Middle Term (be a means of arriving at a 
correct inference).” 

158. There (in the case of Remembrance), to the previous cognition 
(which is the origin of the Remembrance) belongs the character of* a 
correct means of knowledge; and the purpose of Remembrance lies in the 
mere recalling of that previous cognition. 

159. For the comprehension of the Middle Term, no means (of know¬ 
ledge) is possible ; and in the absence thereof, Remembrance can in no way 
apply in this case. 

160. If anyone urges that the comprehension of the specification of 
an object has the character of 4 Remembrance,’ inasmuch it is not different 
(from the comprehension of the specific character of an object, which, in 
the opinion of the Bauddha, is a matter of Sense-perception) ;—then verily, 
such a person will also have the power of having a Remembrance of the 
son of a barren woman 1 

161. Nor can the specific character of an object be the cause of the 
cognition of its 4 4 Sam any a ”; because we have never perceived any invari¬ 
able concomitance of the former with the latter. 

162. And, further, the comprehension of the relation (of concomitance) 
of the specific character would make this character a 4 Sam any a,’ like 
44 cause&ness ” ; specially as no unique (specific, asUdhdrana) object exists, 
or has ever existed before. 

168. Nor can the character of a Middle Term belong to one which 
(like the specific character of an object) is devoid of specification and 
(hence) unnameable,—without previous recognition. 

164. Even such particular properties as are specified cannot become 

itself not true (as having its origin in a false means of knowledge) could bring about a 
correct Inference. 

IBS The true character of the proof of Kemembrance is denied, only because it refers 
only to such objects as have already been recognised. Though it is unable to have an 
independent object of its own, yet it owes its origin to a correct recognition of a real 
object, at some previous time ; and when it succeeds in recalling that object correctly, 
it-becomes a correct means of knowledge. Hence the similarity cited in the last 
Karika does not hold good ; and the position of the Bauddha remains as weak as ever. 

161 The cognition of the specific character of an object is not always accompanied 
by that of the “ Samanya ” or class to which it belongs. Therefore the truth of the 
former cannot belong to the latter. 

162 The specific character of an object could produce a notion of the Samanya, only 
if it could be the Middle Term; but this it cannot be ; because of the specific character 
of an object, no relation can be asserted. If any relationship be asserted, then it 
weald become a “ Samanya/’ like “ Krtalcatwa 

16* When specified properties cannot form the Middle Term, without being related, 
how can unspecified entities he so ? If neitner the specific object nor the Samanya be 
the Middle Term, then the Ideas cannot ho so ; because of their being unrelated. 
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the Middle Term, unless they are related (to something else). And for the 
same reason even the idea of these (unrelated) entities cannot he the 
Middle Term. 

165. And if the Middle Term he accepted to he of the form of a 
‘ Samanya,’ then you have the same endless series (K. 149-153). If any 
relation perceived in connection 'with something else (he admitted as giving 
rise to the Inference of a 4 Samanya,’ other than the one with, reference to 
which the relation has been cognised) then any and everything will give 
rise to the cognition of anything (there being no restricting agency). 

166. The recognition of the relationship of the Major and Minor 
Terms ought surely to he looked for (ip all cases of Inference). But, 
prior to the action of Inference, the Bauddha can have no idea of it. 

167. INor is a knowledge of the Middle Term possible, through mere 
impression (Yasana); for (in that case) the cognition of the Major and 
Minor Terms too would he arrived at in the same manner, and not 
through the three-membered argument (in the form of an inferential 
syllogism). 

168. Where the Middle Term is a negative one, it cannot he an object 
of Inference, since it is amenable to other means of knowledge (Sense- 
perception) ; hence the . aforesaid discrepancy does not apply to it. 

169. One, to whom cognition of the Major and Minor Terms arises 
from a Middle Term, which is cognised by Sense-perception,—for such a 
oue, there is nothing more to be desired. 

170. Even in a case where the cognition of the Major and Minor 
Terms is due to an inferred Middle Term,—the first Middle Term must he 
one that has been cognised by Sense-perception. 

171. In (such Middle Terms as) “causedness ” and the like, the 
character of the Middle Term belongs either to the action (of being caused) 
or to the agent-(the 4 potter ’ f.i.) ; and both of these being amenable 
to Sense-perception we have not to look for them (for the accomplishment 
of the cognition of the Middle Term). 

172. Similarly Verbal Testimony and Analogy, &c., being based on 
44 Samanya,” any discrepancy in the cognition of it (“Samanya”) causes 
discrepancy in all of them. 

173. Tims then, for all the means of right knowledge, it is necessary 


There can be no recognition of any relationship between unrecognised 
Sdmanyas of the Middle Term and the Major and Minor Terms; and these SSmanyas 
cannot, in your opinion, he cognised without inference. Therefore there is the same 
endless series of Inferences as pointed ont in Karikas 149—153; 

168 If negation were not amenable to Sense-perception, and if it were an object of 
Inference, then the cognition of one negation would depend upon that of another and 
so on, ad infinitum; so the aforesaid fault of endlessness would apply here also. 

ITC That is to say the Inference of the Middle Term (of the argument in question) 
must have a Middle Term that has been cognised by Sense-perception. 
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to be preceded by Sense-perception. And u Sa-manya” must be amena/ble 
to Sense-perception; since there would be no other means of cognising* ib 

174. Or else, how could even a particular object, (cow, f.l), he said, to 
be amenable to Sense-perception, when in comparison to other objects (ji e 
its own constituent parts), it is also said to be a “ Samanya.” 

175-176. For instance, colour, Ac.,’ are all “ Samanya” in comparison 
with “ Blue, Bed, Ac.”; these latter again have the character of ‘ Samanya ’ 
in comparison with particular forms of themselves (different forms of 
Blue, Ac.); these particular forms again would be “ Samanya*” so on 
and on, till we come to atoms; for the colour of even a binary compound 
is common to the two atoms composing it. 1 

YU. There is no process (of reasoning) based upon the final atom 
as a specific entity; nor does amenability to Sense-perception belong to it 
either singly, or in masses. ® 

178. Those that are not cognised separately, cannot be comprehended 

as a whole either ; nor is it possible for distinct (atoms) to be the oToiect 
of the cognition of non-difference. J 

179. And again, for the Bauddha there is no such thing as a concrete 

whole; and it is not possible always for all people to have their cognitions 
brought about by an object which is non-existing. 6 

180. Then too, there can he no concrete whole without many indi vi 

duals belonging to the same class. Therefore even when these (atoms) 
form a concrete whole, their atomic character remains unaltered ^ 

181. And thus it is proved that even in an invisible object (atom) 
you have a “ Samanya ” (the class “ atom”). Because it is only in what 
we call a “ Samanya ” that there is an idea extending over a number of 
homogenous objects, even if we do not hold them to form one concrete 
whole. 

182. Just as we have the sensual comprehension of a “ Samanya ” 


118 Inference of the rest are all based upon Sense-perception 

m Then says the Bauddha, we will have the final atom as a pure particular entity 
which could be amenable to Perception ; and this would form the basis of all subsea wen t 
Inferences, thus sailing clear of the rock of endlessness nrgedin X. 149 153 mt 
Karika meets this assertion of the Bauddha. * ' ilie 

ns The objection is that that though atoms are not visible singly Masses of fh.™ 
will be clearly visible, like masses of Sand. The Sense of the reply l thV s t j™ 
of sand are such as are distinctly seen individually, which cannot be said of atoms? 

"5“ r i W * f ’ ^ C ’’’ Tll Oise that are distinct cannot be comprehended as identical 

H The Bauddha holds to the existence of parts and denies the existence of a 
whole constituted by these parts. Heuce a collection of atoms, considered as L! 
concrete whole, is not admitted by him; and hence he cannot reasonably base all 22 
ceptions upon this non-entity. toa * 

182 ““Pates the following : “ We may have sensuous perception of saoh „ 
avayam (concrete whole ) ; but how can there be any such conception of the class 
as inhering in an individual cow ? ” The sense of the reply is that the nature of moreen 
tion is identical in both these cases ; and so there can be no difference. P 
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that extends over certain homogenous objects (as forming a concrete 
whole), so we would also have a similar perception of a “ Samanya” that 
inheres in each individual. 

183. The Mimansakas, again, do not necessarily admit the existence 
of atoms; and so upon that ground you cannot postulate the falsity of a 
perceived entity. 

184. One, who would deny the visible concrete whole, by means of 
invisible atoms, would also assert the absence of the hare, through its 
horns ! 

185. It is only when the existence of a concrete whole is established 
as a fact, that the existence of atoms is postulated, and that simply as a 
means for the accomplishment of the idea of the whole. 

186. Therefore an object is to be accepted, just as it is always per¬ 
ceived,-—be it either as a “ Samanya” or otherwise (specific entity). 

187. In comparison with the genus (Samanya) “ Being/ 7 the class 
c cow, 5 comes to be accepted as a specific entity. Therefore one who holds 
the specific entity to be amenable to Sense-perception, need not deny the 
existence of the ‘ Samanya 5 (Genus). 

188. If it be urged that “ it is not as a genus (‘ Samanya 5 ) that 
a c Samanya 5 is perceived by the Sense,”—then (we reply) Is there any 
such idea of any object perceived being a specific entity P (The fact is 
that) whatever a person comprehends can be spoken of in both ways (z.e., 
as a class and as a specific entity). 

Thus ends the chapter on Inference, 

(Section 6 .) 

ON WORDS. 

(Verbal Authority.) 

1. Obj. “ While treating of Sense-perception, &c., what should be 
laid down is the definition of Verbal Authority in general; how is it, then, 
that the definition of Scripture has been put forward (in the Rhashya) 

188 If the perception of atoms militate against the theory of concrete wholes, 
formed of these atoms, then we can. safely say that the postulating of atoms is by no 
means a necessary element in our theory. We admit of the atom, merely as a hypo¬ 
thesis to explain.the existence and formation of concrete wholes. 

188 Just as we do not always have a recognition of the cow as a class ; so too we 
do not always have the recognition of the nnspecified specific entity. Hence, if 
the mere non-recognition of the Samanya as such be sufficient ground for denying 
its Sense-perceptibility, then, on the same gronud we could also deny the Senee- 
perceptibility of the unspecified specific entity (accepted by the Banddha), For 
these reasons, we conclude the fact to be that all that we perceive is perceived in a 
two-fold character— i.e., (1) an nnspecified abstract idea of thing, and (2) the thing as 
belonging to a particular class, and endowed with certain properties. 

1 Bhdshya ; “ gdsiram gabdavijnanat asannikr*te'rthe vij nanam*” 
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so hurriedly— (i.e., without Verbal Authority in general having been 
defined) ? 

2. 44 To leave off the definition of the generic term and then to men¬ 

tion the definition of the specific term is a most absurd process j for this 
reason too the definition of Scripture should not have been given (now). 

8. 44 The cognition of an object produced by the knowledge of words, 

mentioned without any specification, cannot be the definition of a parti¬ 
cular form of Verbal Authority (Scripture). 

4. “ 4 Scripture 9 is the name given only to such 4 words *—either 
caused or eternal—as lead, either to the activity or to cessation from 
activity of certain human agents. 

5. 4c If there be a description of the form of any (action), that 
too becomes 4 Scripture/ inasmuch as it forms an integral part of 
the 4 word/ as leading to the activity or otherwise of the person addressed, 

6. 44 Since it is only when th e.Bhavantt is praised (or decried) that 
there is activity or cessation from activity ; therefore it is to that alone 
that the name 4 Scripture ’ can correctly belong, and not to mere words .” 

7. Bep. The author of the Bhashya has got to explain the fact that 
the Means of Knowledge need not be examined; and it is only in the 
course of tkis-that he lays down the definitions of these ; and so he does 
not chatter away about things that are not directly essential to his own 
Scripture (Veda). 

8. If he were to lay down the definition of 4 word , as occurring in 
ordinary human parlance, it would not have served any purpose of one 
wishing to (explain the Veda. 

9. The/definition of 44 Sense-perception” has been given, because it 
is of use in the deciphering of letters, (fee., at the time of learning the 
meaning of the Scripture. 

10. Since it would have served no purpose to define such words as 
occur in ordinary parlance, as 4< bring the cow,” &c., therefore the definition 
has been stated in a form suitable only to the 4 words ’ constituting the 
Scripture. 

11. Since there can be no speoific term without its corresponding 
generic term, therefore after having exemplified the specific, it is always 
easy to get at the definition of the generic term. 

12. Even the generic form (the cognitions of objects by means of 
words) is here restricted to the specific form (Scripture) ; because of the 
peculiar context. It has already been laid down that 44 Codana” (urging) 
and 44 Upade^a” (Exhortation) are both (synonymous with) “Qastra” 
(Scripture). 

6 e.g “ Arthavada passages.” 

t The definition of Word in general would not serve any purpose of the Mimansaka. 

12 “ Context. Since the definition is givon in the course of a consideration of 
Codandf which is synonymous with Scripture. 
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13. Just as the word u CocLaiia” refers to the u Vedic cod ana ” 
alone, so the words u the meaning of words ” and “ cognition of objects ” 
(occurring in the definition given in the Bhashya) refer to those occuring 
in the “ Scripture” only. 

14 “ Sense-perception and the rest ” have been declared to be no 

proper subjects of enquiry ; and since “ Scripture ” is included therein 
the fact of its being no subject for enquiry is implied in the same declar¬ 
ation. __ 

15. The Bauddhas and the Yai^shikas declare this (“ Verbal Au¬ 
thority ”) to be included in “ Inference.” The Sankhyas hold the two to 
be distinct, but do not lay down any adequate grounds of difference. 

16-17. They declare that the ground of Inference is that the speci¬ 
fication of sentences and final letters {of words') endowed .with impressions of 
foregoing ones —and the desire to utter , are not found in the case of (the 
terms of an Inference) “ Smoke, &c.” But here they are encountered by a 
double fallacy: (1) “ Vaidharmyasama ” (the similarity of dissimilarity), 
and (2) “ Vikalpasama. ” (The similarity of doubt). Even among In¬ 
ferences of such objects as“ smoke,” “ non-eternality,” u Horned-ness, ” &c., 
there is a difference; but that does not make any difference in their com¬ 
mon character of “ Inference.” 

18. So long as any discrepancy in the tripartite character (of In¬ 
ference) is not shown, one who would speak only of very slight points 
of difference, would become open to refutation. 

19. (They urge that) “ in the case of words we have cognitions in 
accordance with optional usage, which is not the case with smoke, dec.” ; 

IB As the generic term “ Codana” is restricted to the specific term Vedic ** Coda- 
na,” so the genenic term in the given definition would refer to the specific term 
“ Scripture.' 7 

W-17 “ Similarity of dissimilarity ’*: The Bauddha argues : Verbal Authority 
is nothing but a case of Inference ; because it is brought about by affirmative and 
negative premises ; just like the idea of fire obtained from a sight of the smoke . 
The\Sankhya meets this by a counter-argument : “ Smoke, &c., are devoid of any verbal 
specification which is present in Verbal Authority ; and on account of, this vital 
difference between them, the two processes can never be identicaL ,, This, however 
only serves as a counter-argument, and does nob quite refute the Bauddha reasoning. 
“ Similarity of doubt **: Even the production of cognition by means of affirmative 
and negative premises is, in part, devoid of verbal expression ; e.g., the cognition of fire 
from smoke; whild in certain cases it is accompanied by snch expression ; as in the 
case of Verbal Authority, Thus one part becomes Inference, while the other does nob* 
(For Vaidharamyasama and Vikalpasama, See G-autam&’s Ny ay a-Sutras). “ That does 
not , —The mere fact of the presence of a point of difference does not necessarily 

make them different in class. 

w Signs and gestures are understood to oxpress something j and surely there ia^ 
no articulate utterance in this case, the meaning being comprehended by in duns "of: 
pre-concerted signs, 

27 
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tout here also, we have Self-contradiction with deference to signs made 
"by the different parts of the body. 

20. As a matter of fact, gestures of hnnds, 4c., are capable of 
expressing correct meanings, when their meauings have been previously 
settled; consequently these meanings come to serve as the middle terms 
(helping to arrive at a correct conclusion by means of Inference). 

21. In the case of “ dependence upon man” (as a ground of differ¬ 
ence) too, we have the same Self-contradiction ; for in that case, there 
would be uo truth in words and Yedic sentences (none of which depend 
upon human option). 

22-23. “The recognition of relation” (between words and their 
meanings, urged as a ground of difference) is also found to be peculiar 
to the case of the different forms of Inference : in the case of Verbal 
Authority the relationship depends upon human agency {the utterances 
of a trustworthy person are true) ; that of * smoke * and * fire * rests upon 
(sameness of) place ; and another case (that of the rise of the ocean- 
tide on a fullmoon night) rests upon (the peculiarity of) time. In fact 
the fact of depending upon human agency is made, by the Bauddhas, a 
ground for asserting the non-difference of “ Verbal testimony ” from In¬ 
ference—basing their assertion upon the invariable concomitance between 
“trustworthy assertions” and “ correct assertion.” 

24. The difference of only a few such words as “ apurva,” arid 
the like (words whose relations are not perceived by any means save that 
of Verbal Authority, and which therefore cannot in any way form subjects 
of Inference) is not enough for asserting the difference of all (‘Verbal 
testimony ’); nor are these few words distinguished from such words 
as “ Horse, 4c.,” because both have the common character of being 
words . 

25. A word, whose relation (with objects and meaning) has not 
been recognised, cannot express anything. Therefore the absence of any 
relation (with regard to these few words) cannot serve to differentiate 
them from Inference. 

26. Hor can a difference (between Verbal testimony and Inference) 
be asserted on the ground that in the former there is identity of form 
among “ word,” “ its meaning,” and the “ idea of these” ; because this 
(identity) has been fully refuted (in the Chapter on Sense-perception). 

SS-SS The mere difference of the ground of expressiveness is no sure sign of 
difference 5 as even in various cases of avowed Inference, the basis of each Inference is 
peculiar to itself. *' Basing their'assertion, §rc.” The argument being : “ Trustworthy 
assertion is true, because it is in keeping with the real state, of things.” 

M Even such words as “ Apurva” and the like stand it need of the cognition of 
certain relations, without which they oannot give any meaning. Thus then, if they 
have no relations, they cannot express any meaning 5 and if they have relations, they 
become included in Inference. 
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34. In the case of a word not often used, people stand in need of 
the rememberance of some object related to it (in order to comprehend it 
rightly ); and with regard to which word, one comes to remember that 
“ this word had been used in such and such a sense.” 

35-37. Here, the arguments, that the opponent brings in support of 
identity (of Verbal Authority with Inference), have not been refuted 
(by the Sankhya in giving proofs of the difference of Verbal Authority 
from Inference). (These arguments are): “Verbal Authority is identical 
with Inference, (1) because of the existence of affirmative and negative 
premises; (2) because in the case of Verbal Authority (as also in that 
of Inference) cognition is preceded by the recognition of a certain relation, 
due to the previous sensuous perception of one of the members; (3) 
because, not touching objects of Sense-perception, it is a means of know¬ 
ledge other than Sense-perception; (4) because its object is a SfimS- 
nya; and (5) because it refers to all the three points of time (past, pre¬ 
sent and future),—exactly like the Inference of Fire from smoke.” 

38. Certain Mimansakas seek ^o prove the difference (of Verbal 
Authority from Inference) on the ground of the difference in the object 
(of Verbal Authority) ; since, they argue, Scripture has its application in 
such cases as are not touched by the former two (means of knowledge: 
Inference and Sense-perception). 

39. But, in that case, no Verbal Authority could belong to human 

utterances. “ Be it so.” Then by what means will you have the cognition 
of the meaning ? “ From the idea present in the speaker’s mind (inferred 

from his utterance).” But from where do you get at this * speaker’s 
idea ’ ? 

40. This idea cannot be the characteristic mark (and hence the 
Reason, Middle Term) of the meaning of a Word : nor can this (mean¬ 
ing) in any way be the characteristic mark of the speaker’s idea. By 
means of these is brought about the cognition of particular objects; 
and hence the character of Inference (which always has a ‘ Samanya’ for 
its object) must belong to it. 

8 * “ The word had hem used , ^c.,”—and only then is the meaning of the word 
duly comprehended. And this is a oase of pure Inference : “ This word has such and 
such a meaning, because (I remember that) knowing people had used it in that sense 
—exactly like the word ‘ cow.* ” 

86.87 The instance in each of the five syllogisms is the same : “ the Inference of the 
existence of fire from the perception of smoke.” In the case of (2)—in Inference we 
have a sensuous perception of the Smoke, which leads tQ the rememherance of the inva¬ 
riable concomitance between Smoke and Fire, as perceived in the culinary hearth. In 
the oase of Words also, we have a sensi^ous perception (auditory) of. the word, and then 
follows the rememherance of the concomitance of this word with a certain sensation. 

89 <« From where , ^c.,”—without understanding the constant relationship between 
the Word and its Meaning, how could you get at any notion of the idea present 
in the mind of the speaker ? 
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41. Therefore when the meaning of the speaker is not amenable 
to Sense-perception, &c., then (in that case) even a human utterance 
becomes a Yerbal Authority for the listener. 

42. (Says the Bauddha) “ Even then, you (the Mimansaka of K. 38) 
fail to prove that the meaning of the Scripture is not an object of Infer¬ 
ence. For there too we have the Word as the characteristic (Middle 
Term), just as ‘ smoke * is of the ‘ fire.’ 

43. “ The mere fact of its not being an object of Inference, does not 
prove it to be the object of no other means of knowledge; for certainly, 
the mere fact of * colour * not being an object of the sense of Hearing, 
does not prove it to be imperceptible by the organs of Sense.” 

44- 45. Under the circumstances, some people of our own party, 
not caring to trouble themselves with the subtleties of argumentation, 
admit that “ Verbal Authority ” is a particular form of Inference, and 
as such, the means of obtaining' a notion of Duty; for in the case of Duty 
(which is yet to come) what has been denied (by the Bhashya) to be the* 
characteristic Middle Term is only one in the form of an object (and not 
in that of a word). 

45- 46. (To these people we reply): Well, we do not object to your 
desire to call “ Verbal Authority ” by the name of u Anumana.” If, how¬ 
ever, there be an identity of form and character between Verbal Autho¬ 
rity and Inference, then the knowledge due to the Veda ceases to have 
any validity, because this latter has not got the character of Inference. 

47-48. In human utterances, it happens to be endowed with validity, 
on account of its similarity to Inference, inasmuch as (in that case) yOu 
have the concomitance of “ trustworthy assertion ” and “ correspondence 
to the real state of things,’* as the basis of the inferential argument. In 
the case of the Veda, on the other hand, since there is no trustworthy 
personality attached to it, and as such there being no concomitance 


41 Therefore it is only when the idea of the speaker has not been duly recognised 
by Sense-perception that his utterance can hare any verbal authority j and not that the 
recognition of the speaker’s idea produces the recognition of the meaning of his 
utterance. 

44.45 In the case of Duty, fyc. —The Bhashya has laid down the fact that, in the case 
of Duty, which is yet in the future, and not amenable to Sense-perception, there can be 
no Inference. Hence if Yerbal Authority were made only a special form of Inference, 
then the Yeda would cease to be an authority for Duty. With this objection in view, 
these “ some people of our own party ” seek refuge in the assertion that “ it is 
only a Middle Term of an objective form that has been denied with regard to Duty; 
and as we can hold the Word to be a Middle Term applicable to the case of Duty, there 
can be no contradiction.” 

45.46 if you give up all the necessary ingredients of Inference, then Yerbal 
Authority comes to be called “ Anumana ” only in name ; and as the word “ Anumana ” 
only means a (t cognition, following upon certain other cognition,” we do not object to 
this name being applied to Yerbal Authority. 
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(recognised), the character of Inference cannot apply to it, and it ceases 
to be valid. 

49. 44 Even the accepted truth (as perceived by other means of know¬ 
ledge) of even one part of the Veda, would give it the character of In¬ 
ference : F.i. 4 The passages treating of Agnihotra, <fcc., are true, because 
they are Veda, like the passage declaring 4 deftness * of the God of Wind 
(which is found to be true id ordinary experience) * ” ? 

50. It will not be so, because the argument fails in the case of the 
passage which declares the sun to be~ a post; or again, the Agnihotra 
passages too would come to have a subsidiary character, like the passage 
44 The sun is the post.” And further (if Verbal Authority be accepted to 
be a form of Inference) then there would be ho end to the counter-argu¬ 
ments (proving the invalidity of the Veda), as described before (under 
Sutra 2 ). 

51. For tbeBe reasons it is only when Verbal Authority, in the Veda 
as well as in human utterances, has its validity apart from the character of 
Inference (which is sought to be thrust upon it), that the validity of the 
Veda can be established. 

52. For the same reason too we cannot have the fact of being the 
exhortation of a trustworthy person, as a definition of 44 Scripture ” ; because 
in the Veda, there is no possibility of any trustworthy speaker ; and in 
the case of ordinary human utterance too, Validity cannot rest solely upon 
that fact. 

53. This has been explained before (under Sutra 2). Therefore the 
idea that is produced by Verbal testimony must have its validity in itself,— 
provided that its contradiction is not perceived (by other and simpler 
means of right knowledge). 

54. The only similarity that this (Verbal testimony) has with In¬ 
ference, is that both are valid. The opponent has however tried hard 

BO “ Subsidiary character, Sfc.” In the case of the deftness of Air (as deolared in 
the Qrufci passage 14 Vayurva KshSpishtha demta ”), we find it to be true, because it 
tallies with other means of cognition. Therefore in the case of the Agnihotra passage 
also, we would have to admit its truth, on the gronnd of the results tallying with 
the results obtained by other means of knowledge. And thus these passages would 
come to be only secondary passages, laying down the excellences of objects cognised by 
other means of cognition. Jnst as the passage “ The Sun is the post ” is accepted as 
laying down a peculiar excellence of the Sun. tc Counter arguments ” :—these are des¬ 
cribed in full under Aphorism 2,—and these have been refuted on the sole ground of the 
Yeda being self-evident, and as such depending, for its validity, upon nothing else save 
its own inherent strength. If, however, it is admitted to be only a form of Inference, 
then all the arguments, urged by the B&uddha against the authority of the Yeda, would 
rebound with doubled vigour, utterly damaging the cause of the Miminsa philosophy. 

B& The definition given in the Bhashya is the only correct one. 

B* Verbal Testimony is twofold: in the form of Word, and Sentence. The Word 
has been precluded by the qualification u asannikrishta,” in the definition given by the 
Bhashya j inasmuch as the Word being before us, perceived by the Ear, cannot be said 
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to prove the two to be identical; hence it is that we also consider this 
question (of the validity of Words) here, 

55-56, Of the characteristic Middle Term (of an Inference) and of 
the Word, we find the objects to be entirely different : it will be shown 
hereafter that the Word has a ‘ Samanya ’ for its object; and it has been 
already proved that the Minor Term is an object endowed with a particular 
qualification. Therefore, so long as it has not got such a qualified object for 
its object, Verbal Authority cannot be (called) Inference. 

57. In the case of Verbal authority, anything other than the u Sam¬ 
anya” belongs only to the sentence ; even when no second word is uttered 
it is always inferred through the force (of the uttered word). 

58- 59. If it be urged that “ even in a single word, we have the 
denotation of a certain object, as characterised by a certain Number, fyc” —(we 
reply) such is not the case with “ Avyayas ” (Indeclinables). Even where 
these (Number, &c.,) are denoted, they only qualify the particular individual 
(and not the whole class ) ; because the action , signified by a different word 
(the verb), belongs to the Individual (and it is with reference to the verb 
that the Number of the nominative is determined). 

59- 60. Even in the case of sentences where, such (qualified) words 
as “ Gomdn ” (‘ one who has cows ') are used,—though the word is qualified, 
yet it cannot serve as the Minor Term of an inferential argument, because 
it is already a definitely established entity. Specially as (in the case of 
such words) the denotation is only so much as has been previously 
ascertained (and hence there can be no ground for the interference of 
Inference). 

to be “ asannikrishta.** Consequently it is not necessary for na to prove the difference 
of Word-cognition from Inferential cognition. Still, since the Banddha has laboured 
hard over the identification of Word-cognition with Inference, we cannot bub spare 
a little space for its consideration. 

66.66 « Hereafter **—t.e., in the Chapter on u Akriti.” 

This anticipates the following objection : “ A word is also found to denote a 
qualified object; aa for instance, when one asks—* who is going* ? —the reply is : 1 The 
King * j the meaning of the reply being—“ The King is going, 1 99 The sense of the 
Karika is that the instance cited is one of the use of a Sentence , and not of a Word , the 
reply being really in the form of a complete sentence : “ The King is going.** The 
wanting words are inferred from the force of the Nominative ending in “ Raja,** 
which stands in need of a verb, to complete its nominative signification. 

68.69 c i a88 always one j the difference of Number belongs to the individual , 
which, according to onr theory, is not directly denoted by the Word, which denotes only 
the Class. 

69.60 “ Cannot be the Minor Term 99 —It is only a known object, sought to be proved 
as having a property not yet known, that can be the Minor Term in an inferential 
argument. In the case in question, however, prior to the utterance of the Word, 
nothing is known; and when the Word has been uttered, the qnalified object is at 
once recognised ; and there is nothing left to be proved, which could form the Major 
Term of any Syllogism. 
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61-62. Even in this case however, there is a difference (from the quali¬ 
fication of the terms of a syllogism),inasmuch as there is a difference between 
tlie meaning of the noun (“ Go, ” cow ) and that of the (possessive) affix 
(ft Matup**). Nor is there (in the case of the word) a cognition of the 
qualification and that of the qualified object, independently, each by itself. 
And again, in the case of Inference, the cognition of the object with a 
qualification is preceded by that of the object itself; whereas in the 
case of the Word, the case is quite the reverse. 

62. ( Objection ) : 44 Bat wherefore is not the 44 Word ” made the 

Minor Term (object of Inference), as with regard to its having a definite 

\ meaning (as the Major Term) ? ” 

63. In that case the Reason (Middle Term, 44 Qabdatwa”) would be a 
part of the conclusion. It is only when a particular 4 smoke * (the one 
seen issuing from the mountain) is the Minor Term, that the class 4 smoke* 
in general, is made the Reason (Middle Term), 

64- 65. We cannot (in the same manner) hare 44 (Jabdatwa ” (the 
class 4 word * in general) as the Reason ; and that there can be no such 
class as 44 Gogabdatwa ” will be shown later on. It is only the one particular 
individual (word) (and not a class) that can serve as the Reason. If it be 
urged that 44 it can be so through the difference in the manifesting cause 
of the same word (as forming the H&tu, and as forming the Minor Term)”; 
(we reply) we cognisant of no idea (of any such difference based 
upon difference of the manifesting agency). 

65- 66. And again, what sort of specification can you have in the case 
in question ? It cannot be one either of time or of space. If it be 

3L-35& And hence the whole need not be taken as one word. 44 Nor is there , fa.” :— 
in the case of an inferential argument, the smoke, for instance, is perceived by itself j 
and so also is the Fire, and so again the Mountain . Whereas in the case of the Word 
** Gomiin” the word cannot bring about any separate cognition of the signification of 
the- possessive affix by itself. And again , fa” The Mountain is recognised before its 
qualification (the existence of Fire ) ; while in the case of the word 44 Goman ” we hare 
the cognition of the Cow before that of the person possessing the cow. 

62 The syllogism being : “ Qahdo f rthavan (the Word has meaning) Qabdatwdt (be¬ 
cause it is a Word), Ghatapatadivat (like the words ghata, pata), fa” 

64.3$ What we have got to prove here is the presence of a definite meaning; and 
certainly the class 44 pabdatwa ” cannot,.in any way,help to prove such presence. 44 It is 
only , fa. ”—It is only the particular word in question that can be asserted as the hetus 
and inasmuch as this is also the Minor Term, the objection, viz , the anomaly of the 
Middle Term (or the Minor Premiss) being a partof the conclusion—remains untouched 
u It ean le so, fa”~~ the-difference in the manifesting agency of the Word in the two 
places will suffice for all the difference that is necessary for the argument. 

66 36 What sort of specification is asserted with regard to 44 Word ” as the Minor 
Term ? 44 What remainsfa. —all that is sought to be proved is that such and such a 

word has got such and- such a meaning ; and so, when, before the conclusion 
or the Inference has been arrived at; the Word is recognised as having a definite mean¬ 
ing, there is nothing more left- to be cognised, for the sake of which we should have 
rec^' ^c to Inference. 
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urged that “ it is taken as specified by the cognition of its meaning,” then 
(we ask) what then is left behind that wonld form the subject of 
Inference P 

66-68, Nor is any such power, as that which causes the meaning to 
be cognised (inferred) as belong to a nj particular (word). No such power 
can belong to a part of the particular object, as it does to (a part of) the 
class * Fire/ Because power can belong to the class alone ; and for the 
Minor Term and the Middle Term too, you cannot but have the Class ; 
hence Inference cannot apply to the case of words as endowed with a 
certain meaning. 

68-72. And again, how do you define the fact of “ Word ” being the 
property of the Minor Term ? As a matter of fact, there is no relation¬ 
ship except that of action and agent. The King being the supporter of 
the man, we have the expression a the King's man ”; the tree exists 
in the branches or the branches in the tree ; hence “ the tree's branches n ; 
in a place occupied by Fire 1 we have the agency of smoke , with regard to 
the action of existence . In all such relations as the causal and the like, 
there is always a certain action. And until the form of the relation has 
been recognised, there can be no such assertion as that “ the relation 
exists ” ; nor, in the absence, of a relation, is the <c Genitive-Tatpurusha” 
possible; therefore the fact that the Word is “ pakshadharma ” (property 
of the Minor Term) can never he rightly ascertained. 

78*74. When (in the above manner) all other relations have been 
precluded (from the compound ‘ pakshadarma ’), if some people were to 
assert the fact of Word being the pakshadharma (property of the Minor 

W.S8 If that which is inferred be not the meaning, but a power to make the 
meaning comprehended, then—we ask—to what factor doea this power belong ? If it 
belong to tbe word u Cow ” then we become open to all the objections urged in K. 63 
et seq. In the case of “ Fire,” the class has been found to extend over all indivi¬ 
dual Fires ; hence the remembrance of the Fire and the Smoke in the culinary hearth 
leads to the inference of the existence of fire in the mountain. There can, however, be 
no such pervasion in the case of an individual, which therefore can never be the object 
of Inference. “ Ton have the same, §Tc. fi Since a Somanya (class )— 44 Word ”— 
alone is your Minor Term; and the Middle Term—“ Qabdatwa ** is—also a S&manya ; 
so also is the Major Term. In such a case, then no Inference is possible. 

G8-T* In an Inference, there are three factors ; with regard to the Middle Term : (1) 
the fact of its having a relation with the Minor Term, and thus constituting the Minor 
Premiss ; (2) its existence, in common with the Major Term, in a certain substratum, and 
thus constituting the Major Premiss and the Instance ; and (3) Non-existence in a place, 
where the Major Term never exists, and thus helping the formation of the Major 
Premiss. Karikls 68—84 prove that in the case of tc Word M as the Middle Term, the 
first factor is not applicable ; Karikas 85—95 set aside the application of the second 
factor, and Karikas 95-98 that of the third. “ Genitive Tatpurusha M : the. compound 
word “ Pakshadharma,’* we can analyse as tc pakshasyz dharmah 

T4J14' “ Like negation ”— i.e., just as absence is held to be the objeet of negation. 

28 
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Term, Meaning) in consideration of the relationship, that the word bears to 
the meaning, viz.> that the meaning forms its object —as in the case of * ne¬ 
gation,’ —then those people too will have to explain in what manner the 
Word has the Meaning for its object. There is no coexistence in place 
or time, &c., between the two ; nor is there any proximity (of the one to 
the other). 

75. For these reasons the fact of the Word having the Meaning for its 
object can be explained only by the fact that the Word brings about an 
idea of which the particular thing (denoted by the word) is the object; 
and in this “ bringing about ” alone lies the action (that would justify any 
relationship between the two). 

76. Thus then the expressiveness of the Word (with regard to the 
particular meaning) having been previously established, such a * paksha¬ 
dharma ’ cannot be the means of the cognition (of the meaning) ; and hence 
for this reason too, there can be no Inference. 

77. (Because) the fact of the Word being a property (of Paksha) 
would rest upon its expressiveness (of the meaning); and its expressiveness 
would depend upon the fact of its being the property (of the Paksha in 
order to fulfil the conditions of Inference),—and thus there is a mutual 
interdependence ; and hen'ce this assumption, too, will not hold water. 

78- 79. Such people as are not cognisant of the relationship (that the 
Word bears to the Meaning), do not know the Word apart from its form (bb 
heard) ; and hence there is nothing else on which the notion of the Word 
being a ‘ pakshadharma ’ could be based ; for certainly it is not on the 
mere shape of ‘ smoke,’ &c., that their character of “ pakshadharma,” 
Is based. 

79- 80. ITor can the character of “ pakshadharma ” depend upon any 
previous relation. For even if this relation (of Smoke and Fire) has 
not been previously recognised, one has the notion that this mountain 
has “ smoke in it,” which asserts the fact of smoke (Middle Term) 
being the ‘property* of the' mountain (Paksha). And it is in this 
point alone that lies the difference (of pakshadharma') from the second 
factor (sapakshasattwa ). 


19.80 *« The relation of the Word with the meaning has been recognised by some 
other people beforehand ; and this might serve as the bases of Pakshadharmatd 
This cannot be : because, even if the relation of the Smoke and Fire, &c., &c., &c. It is 
in this point, Since the Pakshadharmatd (t.e., the relation predicated in the 

Minor Premiss) does not depend upon any previous recognition of the relations of the 
Middle Term j therefore it is upon this ground alone that it differs from the Sapaksha* 
satta (i.e., the relation predicated in the Major Premiss), which does not depend upon 
the recognition of any relation at the present time,—being as it is, only a general state¬ 
ment of relations between the Middle and Major Terms, peroeived beforehand j whereas 
the Minor Premiss is the statement of the particular relation that the Middle Term ' 
bears to the Minor Term. 
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81. In this case (of Inference with regard to Word), since the 
Minor Premiss (pakshadharmata) is nothing more than the previously 
recognised relation (t.e., the Major Premiss); and since there is no 
relation previous to the recognition of the Meaning, therefore, such a 
Minor Premiss can never be any means (of getting at the Meaning of a 
Word). 

82- 83. Nor (in the case of Word) is the Minor Term previously cog¬ 
nised ; therefore there can be no Minor Premiss based upon it; (in the 
case of the inference oifire from smoke ) however the place ‘ Mountain,* is 
such as has been known, prior to the recognition of its property (smoke). 
And that (meaning) which is here assumed to be the Minor Term, is also 
the one which is sought to be cognised by means of Inference. 

83- 84 And so long as that (Minor Term) has not been cognised, 
the predicate cannot be ascertained ; and if it be such as has been already 
cognised before even the Minor Premiss has been ascertained, what else 
remains, that would be learnt by means of the Inference got at by 
means of the subsequently cognised Minor Premiss. 

85-86. Nor can you ascertain any affirmative concomitance of the 
Word with the Object (Meaning) sought to be proved by Inference. For it 
is by means of a certain action that we arrive at the notion of the concomi¬ 
tance of anything e.g., where smoke is, there the presence of Fire, as 
an invariable concomitant, is clear ; but we have no such certain idea 
that ‘ whenever word is, meaning is sure to exist. * 

87. For the meaning is not recognised as being concomitant with the 
word , either in time or place. If it be urged that “ Word being 
eternal and all-prevading, we can always have an idea of such concomi¬ 
tance ” then (on that ground) we would have (the notion of concomitance 
with word) of everything (and not only of the one definite meaning). 

88. In this way, the Word being omnipresent, and (for the same 
reason) there being no negation with regard to it, every word in existence 
would bring about the notion of alt things in the world. 

89-90. Thus then, there being no affirmative concomitance, either in 
time or place, if some one were to assert the cognition of the (form of the) 
Word as concomitant with the cognition of the Meaning;—then (we reply) 
even this (concomitance) does not exist; because we find that, even with¬ 
out any idea of the Meaning, there is a cognition of the Word,—in the 
case of illiterate people. 

81 The Minor Premies is not any advance upon the Major Premiss, towards par- 
ticularisation. 1 

82.8$ “ That which , fyc ."—If the object; sought to be cognised by means of the Infer¬ 
ence be already previously cognised, what is the use of the Inference ? 

88.34 « Cannot be ascertained ”— i.e ., we can have no Minor Term. 

90 Illiterate persons quite rightly comprehend the form of the word only by the 
Ear, but they may not understand its meaning. 
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91. (If it be urged that) u we may assume such concomitance, when 
the Word is repeated (to the person not comprehending its meaning 
the firdt at utterance ” ;—(we reply) in some instances we find that 
even if the Word is repeated a hundred times, its Meaning is not compre¬ 
hended. 

92. ( Objection ). “ But we have a clear case of concomitance, in a 
place where the words are such as have their relations (with meanings) 
definitely ascertained.*' (Reply). Weil, if the relation be ascertained prior 
to the comprehension of the comcomitance, then such concomitance cannot 
be held to be the means of getting at the idea of the meaning. 

93-94. It is an acknowledged fact that Inference owes its origin to 
invariable concomitance. But when the concomitance proceeds after the 
expressiveness of the Word (withregard to its Meaning) has been recog¬ 
nised, how can such concomitance be said to be the cause of the cognition 
of such expressiveness ? 

95. Therefore it must be admitted that the expressiveness of a Word 
is recognised independently of any such concomitance. Whereas (in the 
case'of Inference) prior to the cognition of the concomitance of smoke 
(with fire), we do not get at the notion of the presence of this (smoke) 
bringing about the cognition of the presence of fire. 

96. If there he the recognition of a negative relation between the 
idea of the Word and the Meaning not yet known; even this, occurring 
afterwards, cannot be the means of bringing about the recognition of the 
meaning. 

97. The relation, that we will lay down as being the means of the 
ascertainment of expressiveness, will have both affirmative and negative 
hearings ; but these (affirmative aud negative relations)cannot belong to 
the recognition of the Meaning (of Words). 

98. Thus, as to Sense-perception, so to “Verbal testimony ,r too, the 
character of Inference cannot belong ; (1) because it is devoid of the three 

Sl “ Hundred, times. ”—The present day readers of the Yeda repeat the whole 
of it like a parrot, and this too, very offcen ; but they do not comprehend its 
meaning. 

S& The negation cannot be in the' form— a where there is no object, there is no 
word denoting it w ; because though Rama himself does not now exist, the word con¬ 
tinues all the same. If the negative premiss be in the form— “ Where there is no idea 
of the meaning there is no idea of Word,**—then this becomes untrue, with regard to 
illiterate persons. If it be asserted that the premiss holds with those who know of the 
relation between the Word and its Meaning,*—then, in that case, there being no other 
relation save that of expressiveness, the negative premiss based upon this appears only 
after its purpose (i.e., the recognition of the expressiveness of the Word) has been 
fulfilled $ and as such, it becomes useless, as a factor in the bringing about of the 
recognition of the meaning of the Word. 

98 The three factors of Inference having boon proven to be inapplicable to the 
case of Verbal authority. 
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even if the Word is repeated a hundred times, its Meaning is not compre¬ 
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92. ( Objection ). 44 But we have a clear case of concomitance, in a 
place where the words are such as have their relations (with meanings) 
definitely ascertained.” (Reply). Well, if the relation be ascertained prior 
to the comprehension of the comcomitance, then such concomitance cannot 
be held to be the means of getting at the idea of the meaning. 

93-94. It is an acknowledged fact that Inference owes its origin to 
invariable concomitance. But when the concomitance proceeds after the 
expressiveness of the Word (withregard to its Meaning) has been recog¬ 
nised, how can such concomitance be said to be the cause of the cognition 
of such expressiveness ? 

95. Therefore it must be admitted that the expressiveness of a Word 
is recognised independently of any such concomitance. Whereas (in the 
case of Inference) prior to the cognition of the concomitance of smoke 
(with fire), we do not get at the notion of the presence of this (smoke) 
bringing about the cognition of the presence of fire. 

96. If there be the recognition of a negative relation between the 
idea of the Word and the Meaning not yet known; even this, occurring 
afterwards, cannot be the means of bringing about the recognition of the 
meaning. 

97. The relation, that we will lay down as being the means of the 
ascertainment of expressiveness, will have both affirmative and negative 
bearings ; but these (affirmative and negative relations) cannot belong to 
the recognition of the Meaning (of Words). 

98. Thus, as to Sense-perception, so to “ Verbal testimony” too, the 
character of Inference cannot belong ; (1) because it is devoid of the three 

91 “ Hundred times . The present day readers of the Veda repeat the whole 
of it like a parrot, and this too, very often ; bni they do not comprehend its 
meaning. 

98 The negation cannot be in the'form — il where there is no object, there is no 
word denoting it because though Rama himself does not now exist, the word con¬ 
tinues all the same. If the negative premiss be in the form— ** Where there is no idea 
of the meaning there is no idea of Word,**—then this becomes untrue, with regard to- 
illiterate persons. If it be asserted that the premiss holds with those who know of the 
relation between the Word and its Meaning,—then, in that case, there being no other 
relation save that of expressiveness, the negative premiss based upon this appears only 
after its purpose (i.e., the recognition of the expressiveness of the Word) has been 
fulfilled j and as such, it becomes useless, as a factor in the bringing about of the 
recognition of the meaning of the Word. 

9S The three factors of Inference having boon proven to be inapplicable to the 
case of Verbal authority. 
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factors, and (2) because an object like that of Inference is precluded 
(from being the object of u Verbal testimony ”)• 

99. It is only when the “ Word ” is accepted as a means of know¬ 
ledge that, we can discuss (as above) its difference or non-difference (from 
Inference). But, as a matter of fact, the meaning of a word is not recognised 
by means of the cognition of the ‘ word.’ 

100. Because a word when used, is used with reference to four kinds 
of objects : (1) object directly perceptible by the senses, (2) object not in 
contact with the Sense-organs, (3) object that is previously known, and 
(4) object that is not previously known. 

101. The word, that is used with reference to (3) the object that is 
already known (&c.), that which is perceived directly by the senses, is 
used only with regard to objects that are already cognised (by other 
means) ; and thus, there being nothing more denoted by the Word, all that 
it does is to describe (what is already known, and hence is not, by itself, a 
means of knowledge). 

102. With regard to (4) an object not known before , there is either 
no knowledge (produced by the Word), or there is a cognition of mere 
relationship (between Word and Meaning). This 4 Relation * is not the 
meaning of the word ; and that which is the meaning (of the word) is 
got at by other means of knowledge. 

103-104. In the case of (2) an object which is not in contact with 
the senses , and which is not known , there can be no idea of the meaning 
expressed (by the Word). And in the case of an object which is behind 
the Senses, bnt known, we can have only a remembrance. And since it 
is only to objects already cognised (by other means of knowledge) that 
Remembrance applies, it cannot have the character of an independent 
means of knowledge. Becanse snch character (of the means of know¬ 
ledge) depends upon the meaus leading to the specification (or deter¬ 
mination, of something not so determined by any other means). 

105. “ Inasmuch as it brings abont an independent determination 
at the time (of remembrance), wherefore should not we assert the 
character of an independent means of knowledge to belong to Remem¬ 
brance, as we do Recognition (Pratyabhijna) i ” 

106. By means of Remembrance we cognise only so much as has 

99 in onr opinion, it is the Sentence, and not the Word, that is, the means of cogni¬ 
tion. In that case, there can be no occasion for the above discussions. 

loa “ By other means, —The object denoted by the Word is cognised by means 
of Sense-perception, and not by that of the Word. 

106 At the time that the object is remembered, it is not perceived by any other 
means of knowledge. 

10 « « Recognition** proves the existence of the object at the particular time; and as 
such it is held to be a “ Pramana whereas at the time that we remember an object, 
we do not know whether at that time, the object exists or not. 
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been previously determined ; but in accordance therewith we hare no idea 
of the existence of the particular object (remembered), at the time of re¬ 
membrance . 

107. The Word too does not differ from the means of remembrance, 
inasmuch in the case of that too, that which is expressed is nothing more 
(than what has been previously determined by other means of knowledge)* 
If there be anything more that happens to be cognised, it cannot; be 
expressed by the Word. 

108. Even though cognition by means of the word be an object of 
Inference, yet inasmuch as Verbal authority is attributed (by us) to the 
meaning of a sentence, it does not touch the position of those who assert 
“ Verbal testimony ” to be a distinct means of knowledge (apart from. In¬ 
ference). (i.e., We, the Mimansakas). 

109. Since in the case of the meaning of a Sentence, the cognition, is 
produced by means of the meanings of words (making np the Sentence), 
without the recognition of the relation (of invariable concomitance) neces¬ 
sary in Inference,—therefore it (recognition of the meaning of a Sentence) 
mnst be held to be distinct (from Inference), like Sense-perception. 

110. This Reason (the fact of the meaning of a sentence being arrived 
at by means of the meaning of words contained therein, without the recogni¬ 
tion of invariable concomitance) will he established in the Chapter on 
“ Sentence” (Sutra, Adhyaya II). And none of the arguments urged 
by others (in support of the identity of Verbal Testimony with Inference), 
can apply to the case of a cognition brought about by a Sentence. 

111. It was only on account of not having perceived any Sentences 
with definite meanings, that finding cognition to be bronght abont by the 
mere cognition of the meanings of words, the Banddbas and Vai^esliiJtas, 
—being afraid of the difference from Inference being established (if 
cognition by means of a Sentence were accepted),—have laboured hard to 
prove the identity of the “ Cognition by Word ” with “ Inference.” 

Thus ends the Chapter on Words • 


(Section 7.) 

ON ANALOGY. 

1-2.. “ Being asked by the town-people ” i like what is a gavctya 9 ? 

'll If cognition by means of a Sentence be admitted, then there can be no question 
of the identity of Verbal Authority with Inference. It is for this reason that the 
Banddbas purposely evade this fact, and only seek to establish the identity of “ TVord *’ 
with “ Inference,”—hoping thereby to prove such identity of u Verbal Authority ** 
also, which would, therefore, have to be rejected as a distinct means of right notion. 

1 Says the Bhashya *. “ XJfamanamapi sadjrgyam asannihfshteWthi budcL'hvmuU 
padayati yathd gavayadarganam gosmaranasya” (Analogy also is similarity and brings 
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if the forester says that a ‘ gavaya is just like the cow *—then we have 
what is commonly known as u Analogy.” According to the view of pabara 
however, this is nothing apart from “ Verbal testimony * ; and hence 
‘ Analogy ’ is explained in a different manner. 

3. Because in the above instance the object (of Analogy) is got at 
by means of the personal recognition of a man, and is also recognised as 
explained by him, hence it is i Verbal testimony* pure and simple. 

4-5. How can any validity belong to the recognition of an object 
by means of (the perception of) another object similar to it, such recog¬ 
nition being exactly similar to remembrance brought about»by constant 
pondering, &c. ? In other cases (e.gr., that of Tratyabhijnti , Recognition) 
the object is specified by different time, place, &c.; it is not so in the case of 
the instance cited, because here the cow is remembered only as being in 
the town. 

6- 7. According to some people,—the name * Analogy * belongs to the 
cognition of the gavaya in the forest, when belonging to such people 
as have heard the assertion of the similarity of the cow to the gavaya , 
such cognition being tinged by an idea of similarity with the cow. In 
this case too, in the case of the gavaya we have Sense-perception, and 
in that of 1 Similarity * we have mere remembrance. 

7- 8. “ But in the recognition of the object as tinged with similarity , 

there can be neither remembrance, nor any application of the organs of 
Sense” Well, if the perception of the gavaya does not produce any ideas 
over and above that which is due to the previous assertion of the forester, 
then such recognition would be nothing more than remembrance ; and as 
such being mere repetition (of a former cognition), it could have no 
validity. 

9. If there is anything in excess (of the former assertion), it is only 
such as is amenable to Sense-perception ; because it has already been 
proved that so long as there is contact of the Sense-organ with the object, 
the cognition that we have is Sense-perception. 

10-11., Invalidity attaches to the factor of remembrance, as differen- 


about the cognition of an object not in contact with the senses ; e.g., the sight of 
the gavaya reminds one of the cow). 

4.6 The definition given in the Bhashya means that when one object, on being 
produced, produces the recognition of another object similar to it, then we have what 
is called Analogy. Against this it is urged that this would only be a case of remem¬ 
brance. Tratydbhijna (Recognition) is considered valid only becanse, over and above the 
mere recognition of the object, it cognises the object as being the same object that was 
perceived before, bat occupying another place and time in the present. There is, how¬ 
ever, no such fresh specification in the case of the gavaya and the cow 9 

6-1 In order to avoid the objection urged above, these people add “ tinged, tyc.,” 
as a fresh specification, on which they rest the validity of Analogy. 

• ,c It has been proved "—under u Sense-perception.” 

10.11 Eyen in the case of Remembrance, invalidity does not. attach to every part of 
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tiafced from the factor of Sensuous perception. Even the fact of a know¬ 
ledge of the assertion of similarity is not of much help, inasmuch as this 
(recognition of similarity) happens also in the case of such people as have , 
never heard of the assertion of similarity, but having known the cow, 
happen to see the gavaya in the forest. 

12. If it be urged that u in the case of such people there is no idea 

of the name 4 gavaya ' ”—(we add) the name is not the object ; and this (the 
object gavaya) is completely recognised by them (as resembling the 
cow). j 

13. Nor then can the relation, between the word ( (‘ gavaya ’) and its 
meaning (the object, animal), be said to be the object of recognition; 
because when the object, (animal, gavaya) , has been ascertained to resem¬ 
ble the cow, the relation of the animal with the word ( 4 gavaya *) is 
recognised by the help of the previous assertion of the forester. 

14. Nor can it be urged that in the forest, there is a recognition 
(Pratyabhijnii) of this fact (of 44 gavaya ” being the name of the parti¬ 
cular animal) ; because the denotations of words being beyond the Senses, 
the present instance cannot be anything more than mere Rememberance. 

15. The factor of Sense-perception has been proved to enter also into 
the case of such cognitions as are intermixed with Verbal expressions. 

it j the factor of Sense-perception that enters into it, in the shape of a perception of the 
object before the eye, cannot but be valid. But tbe invalidity attacbes to the factor 
of remembering something that has gone before. The specification—“ the remem¬ 
brance of such people as have heard the assertion of similarity ” —too, does not add any 
validity to the remembrance, because we have notions of similarity, even in tbe case 
of such people as have no idea of the said assertion, and yet recognise a similarity of 
the well-known cow with the gavaya , whenever this latter happens to be seen in the 
forest. 

15 TheNyaya theory—that the object of Analogy is tbe recognition of the denota¬ 
tion of the name “ gavaya 99 —is here controverted. No sooner has the man seen the 
gavaya f and found it to resemble the cow, then he remembers the previous assertion 
of the forester, and from that be directly concludes that the object that he has seen 
resembling the cow, must be the u gavaya ” that the forester had described. Thus 
then, we find that the recognition of the name “ gavaya 39 is due to pure Verbal Autho¬ 
rity, the assertion of the forester, and the element of Analogy does not enter into it. 

“ Then" —i.e., in cases where the person knows of the previous description by the 
forrester. 

14 In Pratyabhijnd } there is a present factor of Sense-perception, upon which its 
validity rests. The opponent seeks refuge in this fact, and says that the man has 
known the name “ gavaya" to belong to something that resembles tbe cow, and 
hence as soon as be sees such an object ia tbe forest, the name flashes upon him, 
the factor of the perception of the animal lending validity to the remembrance ot the 
name. To this it is replied, that the denotation of the name can never be amenable tc 
Sense-perception, and hence the idea of the name must be a pure case of Remem 
brance, and as such, it could not have any validity. 

16 Objection . “ One who is not cognisant with the previous assertion of the forestei 
has an idea of the gavaya resembling tbe cow, unmixed with any motion of words 
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Therefore you must mention some peculiar transcendental object, endowed 
with resemblance, to be the subject (of Analogy). 

16. And further, when you accept the fact of Sense-perception hav¬ 
ing the character of a positive function, how is it that Resemblance 
cannot be cognised by means of that, just as “ class, &c are. 

17. For those also who hold the theory of unspecified abstract percep¬ 
tion, this cognition of resemblance is a semblance of Sense-perception. But 
they attach no validity to it, inasmuch as according to them, there exists 
no such thing (as Resemblance). 

18. The fact of “ Similarity 99 (or Resemblance) being a positive 
entity, however, cannot be denied; inasmuch as it consists of the pre¬ 
sence, in one class of objects, of such an arrangement (or coglomeration) of 
constituent parts as is common to another class of objects. 

19. The similarity of constituent parts, between the lotus-leaf and 
the eye, would rest upon the fact of the presence, in one object, of parts 
of the same class as those in the other. 

20. Thus then Similarity comes to be of different kinds, inasmuch as 
it can rest upon one, two or three of the following points— birth, property t 
substance , action, power and specific character . 

21. These properties themselves do not constitute Similarity; nor 
again is it the multiplicity (or repetition) based upon these (properties). 
It is only the “ class,” or “genus,” &c., as qualified by multiplicity (or re¬ 
petition), that is cognised as similar. 

and such an idea may be amenable to Sense-perception. In the case of one who knows 
of the previous assertion, the factor of verbal expression cannot be so amenable; and it 
is for the sake of this that we have recourse to Analogy.** The sense of the reply as given 
in the Karikti is, that we have just shown how the factor of Sense-perception enters into 
the latter case also. Therefore in order to establish Analogy, as an independent means 
of knowledge, the Naiyayika, will have to assert the existence of apecnliar object, which 
ressembles an object that has been seen, and which cannot be perceived by the senses. 
But such an object does not exist ; therefore the Nyaya theory falls to the ground. 

1® The Bauddha holds Sense-perception to belong to a specific abstract entity 
(“ Swadharma **) alone, devoid of all concrete specifications. So he can very well 
deny resemblance to be an object of Sense-perception. The Naiyayika however bolds 
the Class to be amenable to Sense-perception ; so He cannot very well deny the fact 
of Resemblance being amenable to it. 

17 u Semblance, Sfc .**—because it is qualified and concrete. 

19 That is to say, where the Similarity lies, not in the fact of the objects themselves 
resembling each other in the arrangement of their constituent parts, but in that of the 
parts, severally, of each of the two objects. 

u Of birth” e.g Agni and Fire both have their origin in Prnjapati*s month. 
“ Property ’*—as, in the case of two pictures. ** Substance ”—as in the case of two men 
wearing similar jewels. u Action ”—as between the kite, bird—and the (Jy§na sacrifice, 
“ Power **—as between the Lion and Devadatta. “ Specific character **— as between the 
Panchdvattanaragama sacrifice and the second Prayaja. 

*1 Similarity is an inherent relation, and as such, it rests in the Class, and not in 
mere Property.* 

29 
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22- 23. If ifc be asked—“ how then do you explain the similarity of 
twins?”—(we reply) we accept it because we actually see it so;—how 
strange, that you should ask such a silly question ! For Similarity belongs 
sometimes to many, and sometimes only to a few; and this peculiaiity 
does not in any way affect the fact of similarity being a positive entity, 

23- 25. These classes have their end, in the end (or destruction) of their 
substrates. Then the fact is that, inasmuch it inheres in innumerable 
(many) substrates, the destruction of any one of its substrates does not 
lead to its utter annihilation. But this fact does not necessitate the 
hypothesis that all classes are eternal; nor do we accept the utter annihila¬ 
tion of any class, inasmuch as every class has got its substrate somewhere 
(even when many of its substrates have disappeared), 

26. And Similarity differs from the (classes) in that it rests upon a 
coglomeration of classes; whereas the classes appear also severally among 
objects of Sense-perception. 

27. In such cases too as where we recognise the similarity of parts, 
we have the Similarity resting upon the fact of the homogenity between the 
parts of each of these parts. 

28. Thus then, we shall have a Class devoid of Similarity, at a point 
(in an atom) where there can be recognition of identity with anything 
else. 

29. In a case where we have the recognition of a single class as 
belonging to the principal objects themselves (and not to the parts), there 
we have a notion (of identity) such as this is that very thing and 
where there is difference, there we have the notion of Similarity only. 

30. “ What would be the class , in a case where we recognise simi 
larity in pictures ” ? There too we have the resemblance of the varioui 
earthly colours, &c. 

31. From among colour , taste and odour, we have the resemblance c 
one or other, in different places. It is not necessary thatthe notion c 
Similarity should rest upon absolute resemblance in all the parts. 


205 “ if similarity lies in the Class, how can you explain the similarity 
twins ” ? The reply is given jocularly. This peculiarity ”—of belonging, at times 
many, and at times to a few only. 

25.26 *« Substrates i.e., the individuals constituting the Class. 

*9 That which gives rise to a notion of similarity constitutes sadrgya. In a c? 
where we recognise a class —“cow" f.i.—pervading over principal wholes, we ha 
the notion of identity. It is only when the principal classes ** cow v and “ gavay 
differ from one another, that we have a notion of Similarity. 

SO Because in the picture, we have not got the members of the human hod 
“ colours , pc." —we have, in the picture, a resemblance of posture, colour, &o. 

8 i This anticipates the objection that, in the picture, there is no odour or any otl 
such property. The sense of the reply is that Similarity can rest even upon the rest 
blance of a single property ; and iu the picture we have many resemblances, sucl 
those of colour and the like. 
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32. In the earth, Ac., all these ^colour, odour, Ac.), naturally exist 
(always) ; but one or other of these is perceived according as they become 
manifested in the various manifestations of it. 

33. Nothing, that is a non-entity even in potency, can ever be 
brought into existence. Properties are not different from their sub¬ 
strates ,* nor are they identical with them ; they occupy a middle posi¬ 
tion. 

34.. Thus then, Similarity having been'proved to be a positive entity, 
whenever it happens to be in contact with the Sense of sight,—be it per¬ 
ceived in one or both of the members (between whom Similarity is cog¬ 
nised)—, the fact of its being an object of SAise-perception is not dis¬ 
puted. 

35. Like a Class, Similarity too exists wholly in each of the two 
members ; therefore even when the corresponding member is not seen 
at the time, a notion of Similarity is possible. 

36. Hence though (in accordance with the Naiyayika explanation) in 
the case in question, the recognition of Similarity follows npon the remem. 
berance o£ the cow,—yet since Sense-contact at the time lies in the 

* gavaya? (seen at the time), therefore the Similarity must he an object 
of Sense-perception. 

37. Pot* this reason, it is the member remembered, recognised as 
qualified by similarity, that forms the object of Analogy ; or it may be the 
Similarity as qualified by that member. 

38. Though Similarity is recognised by Sense-perception, and the 

* cow 1 is remembered , yet the ‘ cow as qualified by similarity not being re¬ 
cognised by any other means, Analogy comes to be recognised as a dis¬ 
tinct means of right knowledge. 

39. E.g., the place (mountain) is seen by the eye, and the 1 fire * 
is remembered (as being concomitant with smoke); and yet since the object 
to be cognised is a qualified one (the mountain as containing the fire), 
therefore the character of a distinct means of right knowledge is not denied 
' to Inference. 

40. In a case where a notion of similarity is brought about by means 
of objects that are not really similar, we have only a (false) semblance 
of similarity. 

82 As a matter of fact, odonr, &o., also exist in the picture, but are not manifested. 

88 That is, chat which does not exist in the cause, can never be brought about, 
c.f. Sankhya Karika 9 “ Properties ” —This is in reply to the question,—" Is similarity 

different from, or identical with, its substrates ” ? 

88 Whether the cow and the gavaya be both seen at the same time, or only one of 
them be seen at the time of the cognitihn of similarity. 

88 The Hyaya theory having been set aside, it must be admitted that the defini¬ 
tion given iu the Bhashya is the only true one. It is not the similarity of the gavaya 
that is the object of Analogy, which pertains to the cow, as remembered at the time, 
and recognised as similar to the gavaya that is directly perceived by the eye. 
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41-42* This is said to be a false semblance of similarity, because 
it is subsequently set aside by an idea to the contrary, e.g, } the similarity of 
an elephant in a stack of hay ; in which case when one is sufficiently near 
the stack, he realises that there is no real similarity between the stack and 
the elephant. That notion of similarity, which is not set aside even on 
close proximity to the object, is a case of real Similarity. 

43- 44 This (Analogy) is not Inference; because in it we have no 
assertion of any relation of the Middle Term (i.e., we have no premises): 
Prior to there cognition of Similarity (by means of Analogy), the similarity 
is not known as a property (and as such cannot be asserted to qualify any 
terms) ; since that which" 3 perceived in the ‘gavaya 1 cannot bring about 
an Inference (of its existence) in the cow. 

44- 45* That (similarity) which resides in the cow, cannot be the 
Middle Term; because it (the similarity of the cow) forms part of what 
is to be proved. The * gavaya 1 too (as qualified by similarity) cannot be 
the Middle Term, because it is not in any way related (to the Minor Term 
the * cow/—and so there can be no minor premiss). Even the similarity 
(of the gavaya in the cow) has not been perceived by all men, as bekq 
invariably concomitant with it (the cow). 

46. In a case wherever only one object (cow) has been seen (by th 
person), whenever the other (the 4 gavaya 9 ) happens to be seen in th 
forest, the cognition of this latter is produced simultaneously with that o 
similarity (between that object and the one seen before). 

47. If the ‘cow 9 be asserted to have the character of the Middle Tern 
because of the concomitance of the class 4 horn, &c.,’ (in the * gavaya 9 whic 
is seen) even that we deny; because the action of recognition of th 
class 4 horn, Ac./ ends with the mere recognition of the 4 gavaya' [t 
similar to the cow). 

48. Even if there were any idea (of the cow) produced by the! 

It is the similarity, in the cow, of the gavaya , that is the true object 
Analogy; whereas that which is perceived by the eye is the similarity as located 
the gavaya ; and the latter could not give rise to any Inference that would bring abo 
any idea of the similarity in the cotv. 

u Even similarity, $fc.” —This anticipates the objection that there is a re 
tion between the cow and the gavaya , namely, that of similarity , and the assertion 
this relation would constitute the Minor Premiss of the inferential c<,rgnment, T 
sense of the reply is that the cow has not been recognised by all men to be xnvarial 
concomitant with the gavaya. Hence though there is a relation, there can be.no at 
concomitance as is necessary for an Inference. 

*1 Analogy cannot be said to be a form of Inference, because it is found 
function even in a case where none of the two members have been perceived by the € 
Even one, who has never seen the gavaya before, when he sees it for the first time, 
at ouce reoognisea Its similarity with the cow, even though this latter is not before 3 
at that tipae. 

*<Mere recognition , The presence of horns leads to the recognition 

the fact of the gavaya being similar to the cow; and there it ends. So it can havt 
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(horns, Ac.), it would be devoid of any notion o£ similarity; because the 
4 cow * is similar, not to horns, Ac., but to the gavaya * 

49. Having got at the notion of similarity (of the cow in the 
gavaya), following upon the recognition of horns, Ac,—the idea of the 
‘cow* (as being similar to the gavaya ) is brought about by that of the 
gavaya. 

50. If the fact of the similarity of the parts (horns of the cow with 
those of the gavaya) be brought forward,—then (we say that) we would 
have an Analogy of these parts) ; and certainly the existence of the cow 
is not inferred in all cases where horn, Ac., are seen to exist. 

51. For, one who would iufer thus, would only be landing upon 
mistaken notions ; and the idea of the cow as existing in the village is 
nothing more than rememberance. 

52. Analogy being thus proved to be distinct from Inference,—there 
being no concomitance (of the factors of procedure, fire , $*<?.), with the 
passages enjoining the “ Saurya,” Ac.,—how could mere similarity bring 
about the association ot fire, (with the “ Saurya ”) ?—In this lies the 
use of Analogy. 

53. In the case of the corn “ Vrihi,” kept for the sacrifice, being 
spoilt (or stolen), we have the use of the u Nlvara,” Ac., which latter are 
the recognised substitutes of Yrlhi, simply because they are similar to it. 
This too forms an instance where Analogy has its use. 

53-5$. In a case where a substitute is denoted by the subsidiaries, 
if by means of others (not subsidiaries) we get at something which is 

influence in the recognition of the similarity of the gavaya , in the cow, which is the 
real object of Analogy. 

49 The horns might recall the cow, but they cannot in any way bring about the 
idea that the cow is similar to the gavaya , which is only possible when the similarity of 
the cow has been perceived in the gavaya . 

60 (1) First of all, we have the perception of the horn ; then (2) follows the recog¬ 
nition of the similarity of the coio, in the gavaya ; and then (3) lastly, appears the notion 
of the similarity of gavaya (seen now) in the cow } that had been seen before. Thus 
then, there being an interval between (1) and (3), the former cannot be said to be the 
direct cause of the latter. <# Gases ”—of the perception of the gavaya , for instance. 

61 That would give rise to a notion of the similarity of the horns, <fcc., and not to 
that of the cow. 

62 If the horn alone is perceived, and the similarity of the gavaya to the cow is 
not recognised, then alone could the former be the Middle Term for the Minor Premiss 
of your Inference. But in that case, there being no recognition of the similarity of the 
gavaya to the cow, we could have no notion of the similarity of the gavaya , in the 
cow . All that we could have would be a notion of the cow &b we knew it in the village ; 
and this would be a case of rememberance only. Thus then, the notion of the similarity 
of the gavaya t in the cow remains untouched by your Inference. And as it is this simi¬ 
larity that we hold to be the object of Analogy, this cannot but be accepted as a dis¬ 
tinct means of right cognition. 

65 No such concomitance being recognised, we could have no Inference. No other 
means of cognition is applicable in the case. Between the “ Agneya ” and the 
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more like the original (than the one denoted by the subsidiaries)the 
the former, which has only a slight similarity becomes false, on. tl 
ground of its greater dissimilarity. And farther, we have a quicker reco 
nition of the second (i.e., that which has greater similarity), even in tl 
absence of any idea of the former (i.e., that which has only a slig 
similarity); and it is for this reason also that it is set aside (in favour 
the one which has greater similarity). 

Thus ends the Chapter on Analogy. 


(Section 8.) 

On Apparent Inconsistency. 

1. A case,—where, in order to avoid the contradiction (or irrelevant 
of any object ascertained by means of any of the six means of right notii 
an unseen object (or fact) is assumed,—is known to be one of “ Arfchapafcl 
(Apparent Inconsistency). 

2. “Unseen” means ‘ not cognised by'any of the five means of rij 
notion ’; because that produced by “ Verbal Authority ” has been decla 
;o be apart from the “ seen” (perceived) ; inasmuch as this latter (Ver 
Authority) comprehends also the means of cognition (£abda) [whereas 
other five comprehend ouly the object of cognition], and in this lies 
difference from the other five. 

3. (1) The assumption, of the burning power of fire, based upon 
facts of its burning a certain object ascertained by means of Sense-percep 
(constitutes an example of the first kind of “ Apparent Inconsistency 
and (2) the assumption of the mobility of the sun, based upon the fac 
his movement from place to place, which is ascertained by means 
Inference (is an instance of the second kind of Apparent Inconsists 
based upon Inference). 

4. (3) Apparent Inconsistency based upon “ Verbal Authority ” 
be explained hereafter. (4) The assumption of the fact of the com 
hensibility of the ‘ cow’(as similar to the gavaya ),. based,upon the 
of the ‘ cow ’ having been perceived by ‘ Analogy ’ to be similar tc 
gavaya (is an instance of Apparent Inconsistency based upon .Analogy J 

5 The assumption (5) of the eternality of words is based upon 
fact of the expressive power of words, which is ascertained by meai 
“ Apparent Inconsistency ” (resorted to) for the purpo se of the defin 
of the denotation of words. 

“ Saarya " there is the similarity of having a common Deity. Therefore the pi 
ties and appurtenances of the"Agueya'> can be said to apply • thenasolvoa t, 

“ Saurya” only through Analogy, 

* “ Five leaving out Verbal Authority. 

5 is Arfhapatti based upon another Axfckapatti j it is explained In the f. 
ing Karika. 
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6-7. That is to say, inasmuch as the denotation of a word cannot 
be otherwise defined, we assume (by Apparent Inconsistency) a expres¬ 
sive power (in words) ; and as the latter is not otherwise possible, there¬ 
fore we arrive, by means of another “ Apparent Inconsistency, at the 
notion of the etemality of words. All this will be explained under 
the aphorism “ Dar$anasya pararthatwat ” [ I —i—18]. 

8-9. The absence of Caitra from the house having been cognised by 
means of u Negation,” we arrive at the notion of his presence ontside the 
house; and this latter has been cited (by the Bhashya) as an instance of 
another (sixth) kind of “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based upon “ Negation.” 
The instances of other forms of u Apparent Inconsistency ” have been de¬ 
tailed under the treatment of the discrepancies of the Minor Term {chap, on 
Inference , K. 66 et seqS). 

JO. From the perception (by means of * negation*) of the absence of 
Caitra (ia ths house) we get at the notion of his presence ontside the 
house,—and this is different from the process of Infe rence, inasmuch as 
in this case we have none of the appurtenances of Inference,—such as the 
assertion of the premises, &c., <fcc. 

11. Becau.se, whether the object to be cognised be (1) the object 
(Caitra) as qualified by existence outside, or (2) an outside as qualified by 
the existence of Caitra,—any way, how can * non-existence in the house * 
(which is brought forward as the Middle Term) be a property of the 
Minor Term ? 

12- 13. “ The house, as qualified by Caitra's absence ” cannot be the 
property of any (of the two alternatives pointed out in the last Karika) ; 
because at the time the object (Caitfra or outside ) is not recognised as quali¬ 
fied by absence in the house ; for it is only the 1 house * that is recognised, 
and not Caitra. 

13- 15, Nor can non-visibility (of Caitra in the house) be a Middle 
Term, as will be explained in the chapter on “ Negation.” Therefore 
“ because he is not found in the house ” cannot be accepted as the Inferen¬ 
tial Reason. The non-visibility having led to the ascertainment of the 
negation of the object of cognition (Caitra). there follows the notion 

8.1 No Denotation is possible without expressiveness; and this latter could not be 
possible, if the words were not eternal. 

II “ Object to be cognised ”— which will be the Minor Term of your syllogism. 
Those who assert Apparent Inconsistency to be a form of Inference, put forth the 
following syllogism : “ The living Caitra exists outside the house,—because he is 
living and is not found within the house,—like myself ”: where “ living Caitra” is the 
Minor Term, u exists outside ” the Major Term, and “ non-existence in the house/’ 
the Middle Term. 

UU& “ At the time” —t e., when we goto his house and find that Caitra is not 
there. 

18-18 Because “ non-visibility ” is one step further removed, being intervened by the 
notion of the absence of Chaitra from his house. 
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of his existence outside the house ; and hence this notion cannot be said 
to be caused by 4 non-visibility/* And (even if) the character of tbe Middle 
Term belong to the absence of Gaitra , this resides in the house (and not in 
the Minor Term, Caitra; and as such no premiss would be possible). 

16. Nor can such an object, (Minor Term) as has not been perceived 
before, can ever be the object of cognition (by Inference); and in the 
present case, neither 4 outside? nor 4 Caitra * has been perceived before (as 
concomitant with the Middle Term; hence no premiss is possible). 

17. Obj . <4 In a case, where from rise in the river-surface you infer 
that there has been rain in the higher regions, how do you recognise the 
relation of the Middle Term (rise in the river) with the unseen higher 
regions (Minor Term) ? ” 

18. In this case we cognise the fact of the falling of rain over the 
higher regions with reference to the region where the river has risen . Or 
this too may he explained as only an instance of 44 Apparent Inconsistency.** 

19. In the former case in question the 44 absence in the house of one 
who is living ** is made the Middle Term; but the cognition of this is not 
possible until 44 his existence outside ” bas been ascertained. 

20. (Tn the case of the Inference of fire) the existence of smoke is cog¬ 
nised independently of the existence of fire ; because at the time of the per¬ 
ception of the existence of smoke, there is nothing that depends np.on fire 
(for its existence). 

21. 44 Absence in the house?* pure -and simple,—apart from devoid of 
any idea of the person being a/ttv,—is also found to apply to dead per¬ 
sons ; and as such it cannot be the means of getting at the notion of his 
existence outside. 

22. Whenever the notion of his absence in the house is accompanied by 
the notion of his being alive , Caitra, being precluded from the bouse, is con¬ 
ceived to exist outside (without having any recourse to process of In¬ 
ference). 

23. The notion of a general 44 absence in the house, 1 * by itself (with¬ 
out any reference to any particular individual), cannot bring about any 
notion of Gaitra*s existence outside. 

n This case is admitted, by the Mimansaka also, to be one of Inference. Hence 
the objector brings it forward as equally open to the arguments urged by the Kariha 
against the theory of Apparent Inconsistency being only a special case of Inferential 
reasoning. 

18 The syllogism being—“ The region where the river has risen (Minor Term) is 
such as had rainfall over its higher regions (Major Term), because of the rise in the 
river (Middle Term).” Finding this explanation not suitable he relegates this 
instance to Appareut Inconsistency. 

19 “ Abseuce in the house, of one who is living ” cannot be accepted as true, so 
long as we have not become cognisant of his existence outside ; till then, the former 
proposition has all the appearance of absurdity. Therefore the Middle Term becomes 
dependent upuu the conclusion, which vitiates the validity of the Inference. 
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24 It is only when tlie fact of Ms being alive has been established, 
that the notion of his absence in the house can point to his existence being 
outside, having precluded it from within the house. 

25. Thus then we find that absence in the house , independently of any 
idea of his being alive , is (also common to dead persons, and as such) con¬ 
trary (to the conclusion) ; and it is only the character of being not con¬ 
tradicted that is held to belong to the conclusion of your Inference. 

26. Therefore the house being cognised by “ Sense-perception/’ and 
the absence in the house by means of “ Negation,”—the idea of Ms- existence 
(being olive) [which is all that is left of the Middle Term, after the first 
two factors, have been cognised by means of u Sense-perception” and 
“ Negation”] is the same that is recognised as being outside. 

27-28. It is only for the accomplishment of the Minor Premiss, that 
“ existence outside ” has been introduced ; in as much as it is only as 
qualified by this that the person ean be the object of Inference, by means 
of the concomitance of the Middle Term and the Minor Term, <fee. Thus 
then, if the coguition of the Minor Premiss, <fcc., be produced by the cog¬ 
nition of “ outside existence, ” and that of u outside existence,” by -the 
Minor (and Major) premisses,—then we have an unavoidable mutual inter¬ 
dependence. 

29. In the ease of a Apparent Inconsistency” on the other hand, this 
fact of being contained in the object to be proved does not constitute a 
fallacy, because it is actually meant to be recognised as such. 

In that case, your conclusion becomes only an implication of the premisses, and 
not an independent proposition. 

85 In your inferential argument, if mere absence in the house be made the Middle 
Term, then it applies to dead persons also, and as such, contradicts your own conclusion. 
It is ouly when the idea of absence in the house is qualified by that of the person being 
alive, that you can have the conclusion of his being outside. This has been shown in 
K. 22, to be only an implication of the premisses, and nob an independent proposition. 
Thus then you must admit that in fact your conclusion is nothing but the premisses 
themselves stated differently. 

*6 The conclusion—existence outside—becomes on\y a part of the Minor Premiss. 
The Middle Term consists of three factors : (1) non-existence (perceived by means of 
Negation) (2) in the House (seen by the eye) (3) of one who is alive. The first two 
are cognised by other means of cognition, and the third implies his existence outside, 
and as such the conclusion is no advance upon the Premisses. 

27-28 « 2'hus then s Ifc ”— The fact of his being alive cannot be recognised, until his 
existence elsewhere (other than the House, from where he is found to be absent) has 
beeu ascertained; and as this is a necessary factor in the Middle Term (and hence in 
the Minor Premiss), therefore it seems that the premiss itself depends upon (the recog¬ 
nition of) outside existence ; and as this is what is sought to he proved by means of the 
premisses, there is an absurd mutual inter-dependence. 

In the case of Apparent Inconsistency, the inclusion of the object to be cognised 
in the notion of ,£ absence from the house,” accompanied by that of his being alive, does 
not affect its validity adversely ; because it is a peculiarity of this particular means 
of coguition that it leads to the assumption of something else, in order to avoid the 
80 
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30- 31. Invariable concomitance too, in tbe case, could be recognised 
only when his existence outside lias been ascertained. And inasmuch as it 
has not been recognised before, it cannot be the means of the cognition (of 
outside existence), even though it exist (subsequently); because “ab¬ 
sence in the house ” and “ existence outside ” have never been perceived 
to be invariably concomitant. 

31- 32. In the matter of such concomitance, there is no other means 
of knowledge, save “ Apparent Inconsistency,” by means of which the 
notion of one (absence in the house of one who is alive) brings about that 
of another (existence outside). If there be no such assumption (of the 
one by means of another), then we cannot get at their concomitance. 

33. Therefore at the time of the cognition of this relation, one of 
the two members related mnst be held to be recognised by means of 
“ Apparent Inconsistency ”; and after this the Inference might follow. 

#4-35. If one, sitting at the door of the house, were to assume Caitra’s 
existence outside,—(thinking that) 4 when he exists in one place the 
garden where he is seen) he does not exist in another place, the house)’;— 
even then, the fact of his non-existence everywhere cannot be recognised (by 
means of Inference); because there could be no invariable concomitance 
between the Middle Term and 4 non-existence in one definite place.’ 

36. (Obj ). “ Well, non-existence in a place before us is cognised by 

apparent irrelevancy of two well-recognised facts,—in the present case, absence from the 
house , and being alive , the inconsistency whereof could he avoided only by the assum¬ 
ing of the fact of his being outside. • 

80 The existence of the Minor Premiss has been refuted in the above Karikas. 
Now begins the refutation of Invariable concomitance (embodied in the Major Premiss), 
as applied to cases of Apparent Inconsistency. 

HJMI * Their” —ne., of “existence outside,” and “ absence from the house.” 

88 “ Inference , 8fc ”—but by that time Apparent Inconsistency will have done its 
special work, and thus justified its distinct existence. 

34-86 Some people might urge that one who is sitting at the door is cognisaut of 
the concomitance of Caitra’s absence from the house with his existence outside somewhere 
in the garden (where be is seen by the man at the door) j and hence this man seeing 
him thus could conclude that inasmuch as he is in one place (in the garden) he cannot be 
elsewhere (in the house); and thus he could recognise the concomitance of absence 
from the honse with existence outside. In reply to this, it is urged that though this 
may be possible, yet the fact of one who exists in one place not existing elsewhere, 
cannot form the subject of Inference ; because even the man at the gate cannot be 
cognisant of any concomitance with regard to each universal absence. The Objector 
urges : ** We recognise the fact that one who is present in one place is not present in 

another place (both places being before our eyes) : and upon this fact we can base the 
Inference of his absence from every other place in the world except the one in which 
he seen.” The reply to this also is the same as before. The concomitance that is 
cognised is with reference to the absence from one definite place ; and this cannot form 
tbe basis of any Inference with regard to absence from ail other places. 

3* (n Inference, you. urge the inappUcation of lay.triable concomitance, &c., but 
Negation does not stand in ui of :,*u h hcccj-c -rkv v-'r.;'’* * .* us we recognise 
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means of Negation; and, in the same manner, this means of knowledge 
(Negation) requiring no special effort (on the part of the cogniser), 
we would get at the notion of absence, from everywhere else, of one who 
if found to exist in one place/* 

37. But Negation too cannot lead us to an 7 correct idea of “ non* 
existence everywhere else ” ; because such negation would also apply to the 
case of objects that are positive entities, but are at a distance,—so long as 
we have not gone to that particular place. 

38. It is only when we have visited different places, and found cer¬ 
tain objects not existing there, that, in the absence of any other means of 
knowledge (of the objects), we conclude that they do not exist (in those 
places). 

39 “ (Tf such he the fact) then we could have no concomitance 

between the absence of fire , and the absence of smoke , because we have not 
visited every place (where there is negation of fire).” 

40. He, for whom the object of Inference is <c absence in another sub¬ 
strate ” (i.e. t of the Middle Terra in a substrate where the absence of the 
Major Term is ascertained, 1 . 0 ., the “ Vipaksha”), will be liable to the 
above objection. As for ourselves, the mere fact of our not seeing (the 
smoke, in two or three cases of the absence of fire) is enough to bring about 
an idea of the absence of its concomitant (fire). 

41. “Well, in the same maimer, in the casein question also, the 
relation (of concomitance) between the absence of Caitra (in the house), 
and his existence (outside),—being recognised by means of Negation,— 
becomes quite possible/* 

the non-exiatejice of something in a place near us, so could we also do with regard to 
its absence from all other places. And the concomitance of absence from the house 
with existence outside being thus arrived at by the man at the door, the coarse of In¬ 
ference would be clear ; and there would be no need of any distinct means of knowledge 
iu the shape of Apparent Inconsistency*’ 

FI Mere Negation we have also got with regard to such real existing objects as are 
at a distance—due to the mere factofonr not having gone to that place. 80 mere 
Negation cannot be held to be a sufficient proof of non-existence. 

58 The Objector urges : “Yon have a Negative premiss in the case of your stock 
example of Inference * where fire is not, smoke is not/ Now, this would become 
impossible; because so long as you have not visited every place where fire is not, you 
cannot assert any concomitance between the absence of fire and tbe absence of smoke/* 
We do not stand in need of any idea of the absence of smoke, in all cases of 
the absence of fire,—only two or three instances are sufficient for our purpose, just 
as we do uot stand iu need of ascertaining the existence of fire in every case of the 
existence of smoke. 

*1 When affirmative concomitance has been ascertained (between the Fire and the 
Smoke), if only a few instances of tbe concomitance of their contraries be necessary^ 
as you urge, for a successful issue of the Inference,—then the existence of Caitra in 
oue pl ice (che garden) being found to be concomitant with his absence from another 
place ^tha house),—and thus even iu oue placet the concomitance of absence from the 
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42-43, But tlie fact is that in the case of Fire and Smoke, the exten¬ 
sion of these being limited, their concomitance is well-known, and even in 
the absence of any idea of concomitance between their negations, the exis¬ 
tence of smoke is enough for the recognition of the existence of fire. In 
the case in question on the other hand, one of the concomitants (absence 
everywhere else) having an endless extension, even an idea of concomitance 
is not possible. 

44. u But tbe recognition of another place without Caifcra, is in this 

wise : 1 Another place is such as Chaitra is absent from there,—because 

that place is other than the one where he is found to exist,—like another 
place before us (where he is found not to exist) / ” 

45. This argument is such as is also applicable to a contradictory con¬ 
clusion,—-the process of reasoning being * another place is such as Caitra 
is present there,—because it is a place other than, the place before us 
(where Caitra, does not exist),—like the place (before ns) where Caitra 
is seen to exist/ 

46-47. When the person, as a whole, is found to exist in one place,— 
"his not being otherwise explicable, we naturally conclude that he cannot 
bnt be absent from everywhere else. Therefore even the recognition of 
your invariable concomitance can only be arrived at by means of “ Appa¬ 
rent Inconsistency/* So also in tbe case where a sight of the effect leads 
to the notion of a potency, in the cause, of bringing about tbe effect. 

48-49. If it he urged that “the effect may be made the Middle 
Term (and thus the case may be proved to be one of Inference),”—(we 
reply), no; because (the arriving at the notion of the peculiar potency 
does not stand in need of any relation (of invariable concomitance). 
The Potency could be recognised (by means of Inference) only when the 
fact of its being related (by concomitance) had been ascertained, and not 
otherwise. Butin the recognition of this Potency, any application of Sense- 
perception, (Inference, Word, Analogy and Negation) is impossible; 


house with existence in the garden having been ascertained,—the mere fact of the non¬ 
recognition of any fact to the contrary would lead us to the invariable concomitance 
of presence in one place with absence from another; and thus the road of Inference 
would be clear. 

4S.4S Extension being limited ”—becanse the class “ Fire 99 and the class “ Smoke ” 
inhere^ in their entirety, in every individual fire and smoke, and thus their scope being 
limited, the recognition of their concomitance is easily arrived at ; and hence it is well 
known not to stand in any urgent need of the idea of the concomitance of their nega¬ 
tives. 

45.47 Thus then. Apparent Inconsistency has a distinct and independent object of 
its own. In the case of Canse and Effect the existence of the effect would not be other¬ 
wise explicable ; hence it is by means of Apparent Inconsistency, that we nro enabled 
to assume the existence of a peculiar potency in the cause of bringing about the parti¬ 
cular effect. 

48.49 “ Potency ” is not amenable to Sense-perception. 
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hence this can be cognised only by means of il Apparent Inconsistency," 
which is a correct means of knowledge (even) in the absence of the three 
factors of Inference. 

50. In the case of the snake and the mongoose, the idea of their res¬ 
pective defeat and victory, based npon the fact of their standing to each 
other in the relation of the killed and the killer, is not cited (as an 
instance of “Apparent Inconsistency"), because it does not differ from 
Inference. 

51. On the hearing of snch assertions as that “ being fat, a person 
does not eat during the day," we arrive at the idea of his eating in the 
night; and this is a case of Verbal “ Apparent Inconsistency." 

52-53. Some people refer this to the Meaning, and others to the 
Word; and they declare it to be identical with tf Verbal Authority." 
Because, they assert, it is by means of this (Verbal “ Apparent Incon¬ 
sistency ”) that all Vedic rites are regulated ; hence if this were different 
from “Verbal Authority" (and Scripture), such rites would become 
n on-scriptural. 

54. Others bold that the fact (of the persou eating at night) 
forms the actual denotation of the statement heard (that 4 being fat, he 
eats not in the day’). While there are others who hold it to be the deno¬ 
tation of another Sentence, intermixed with the denotation of the said 
statement. 

55. The fact of his eating at night cannot be held to he the deno¬ 
tation of the statement heard ; because a multifariousness of denotations 
is not proper (in words), and expressiveness does not belong to the 
Sentence. 

56. The meaning of a Sentence is recognised, only in the form of 
a (syntactical) connection among the meanings of the words (constituting it); 
and the denotation of ‘ night/ &c., is not got at by means of the Sentence 
containing the word 44 Day " ( i.e , “ He eats not in the day ”). 

M Other commentators have cited this as an instance of Apparent Inconsistency ; 
but the Bhashya has not accepted it because it is only a process of Inference. 

M.53 Some people hold that the result in this case is the fact of his eating at 
night. Others assert that the result is confined only to the assertion, “ he eats at 
night.” 

u Vedic Actions , Sfc" —The “ Apurva” is assumed, because the Causal Efficiency of 
the Sacrifice itself towards the final result is not otherwise explicable. 

** Even among those who confine it merely to the word, there is a difference of 
opinion : Some hold that he eats at night forms part of the direct denotation of the 
assertion * c being fat he eats not in the day/* Others hold that the denotation of this 
assertion leads to another, viz : “He eats at night.** And the result of Apparent In¬ 
consistency is said to be the denotation of this latter assertion as mixed up with, and 
led to by, that of th former. 

w Therefore the fact of his eating at night cannot form part of the direct denota¬ 
tion of the Sentence M he eats not in the day/* 
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57. “ Rating at night ” cannot constitute the syntactical connection 
of the Sentence containing the word <f Day.” Nor are “ night, <fcc,,” parti¬ 
cular forms of u Day, <fec.,” whereby these latter would be expressive of 
the former. 

58. And again, since the Sentence (“eats not in the day”) has its full 
function in the denotation of another meaning ( the denial of eating in the 
day), therefore no second meaning (in the form of eating at night) can be 
attributed to it. And for this reason, this meaning (that of eating at night) 
must be (held to be) denoted by another Sentence (“ He eats at night ”) 
present in the mind of the person (who has heard the assertion, “ Being 
fat, he eats not in the day ”). 

59. Though this Sentence (in the mind of the person, viz., “ He eats 
at night ”) partakes of the character of “ Verbal testimony,” yet, we have 
got to assert what, from among “ Sense-perception ” and the rest, is the 
means of getting at an idea of that Sentence. 

60. Thus then, to a Sentence not uttered, “ Sense-perception” cannot 
apply. Nor can Inference ; because this (Sentence—“ Eats at night ”) bas 
never been seen to be comcomitant with the other (Sentence—“ Fat, he 
eats not in the day ”). 

61. Even when any relation (with the Sentence “ Eats not in the 
day”) has not been recognised, if it be accepted to be the Middle Term (in 
the Inference of another Sentence, “Eats at night,”- which lias not been 

found to be related to tbe other Sentence “ Eats not in the day ”)_then 

the mere utterance of such a Sentence would bring about the idea of all 
Sentences. 

62. Nor are all Sentences, that are amenable to H Apparent Inconsis¬ 
tency,” found to be related to all Sentences; and therefore there can be no 
Inference with regard to them. 

63. Neither mere existence, nor any specific entity, can be recognised 
by means of Inference; in the presept case, what is inferred (according to 
you) is ouly the mere existence^br a particular Sentence (“ Eats at 
night”). 

64. And so, in the present case, the object of Inference is not (as it 
ought to have been) an object, whose independent existence has been 
previously ascertained, as specified by a property the. independent existence 
of which also has been previously recognised. 


•I “ All the Sentences .**—When there is no restriction as to the existence of the rela- 
tion of concomitance between the Sentences “ Eats at night *• and “ Eats not in the 
day,** then, any and every Sentence ooold be taken to bring about the idea of all other 
Sentences in the world ; which is an absurdity. * 

** The object of Inference has been proved to be a “ Samauya ” 5 and hence mere 
existence, or any specific entity can never form its object. 

64 In the present case, it would only be the existence of a definite object that 
would form the subject matter of Inference. 
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65. “ What we recognise (by means of Inference) is the Sentence that 
is heard ( 4 Eats not in the day *) as qualified by the other Sentence (* Eats 
at night 1 ).” But in that case you would have a Minor Term such as h&s 
an unknown qualification. 

66 . And again, if you hold this (“ the Sentence heard n ) to be the 
Middle Term, because of the absence of any other characteristic Middle 
Term ; then you will have the Middle Term (Minor Premiss) forming a 
part of the conclusion, as in the case of the Word. 

67. In the same manner, we can disprove the fact of the Sen¬ 
tences having the character of objects and properties : If the Sen¬ 
tence “ Eats at night ” has not been ascertained, it cannot qualify the other 
Sentence; while if it has already been ascertained, it cannot be the 
object to be recognised by means of Inference. 

68 . In the absence of the particular relationship of action and agent , 
there can be no property ; and since one Sentence is not the denotation of 
another, therefore it cannot be its qualification, in the form of its object. 

69. If it be urged that “ inasmuch as one Sentence leads to the recog¬ 
nition of another, it must be held to be expressive of it,”—then in that 
case, we have the absurdity of a multiplicity of denotations. And the 
character of property, derived from Inference, would be useless. 

70. Nor is that Sentence (“ Eats at night ”) cognised by means of 
the meanings of words (contained in the Sentence “ Eats not in the day ” ) ; 
because it is not in any way connected with them. The character of 
words is such that they indicate the particular forms of their denota¬ 
tions, because of the inconsistency of their general forms of these tfn con¬ 
nection with the Sentence in which they occur). 

66 “ Unknown qualification ”—because the Sentence “ Eats at night ” can never he 
recognised as a qualification of the Sentence “ He does not eat in uhe day.” 

66 That is to say, if the Middle Term be the same as the Minor Term,—in*., the 
Sentence that is heard. a In the case of the word ”—t.e., as in the argument brought 
forward to prove the fact of words having distinct denotations (see above). 

68 “ Since one Sentence, • §Tc ”—The relation subsisting between the object and its 
substrate is not possible; because one Sentence is not the object of another. This rela¬ 
tion would be possible only if one Sentence were the expressed denotation of another. 

69 “ Derived from Inference, $*c” —This anticipates the following Objection: ‘‘ We 
grant that one Sentence is not the denotation of another; but one Sentence is clearly 
such as if inferred from another,—and hence the sentence Eats not in the day , being the 
object of Inference based upon the other sentence as its Middle Term, itself becomes the 
Middle Term ; and as such could be laid down as the qualification of the other Sentence.” 

The sense of the reply is that the Inference having been got at before hand, the 
subsequent ascertainment of one Sentence being the qualification of another is entirely 
useless. 

10 *« The character of words, 8fc” —The word “ jar ” denotes the class; but inasmuch 
as this denotation is not consistent with the particular Sentence “ bring the jar,” it is 
accepted to indicate an individual jar. There is no such relation of Class and Indivi¬ 
dual between the two Sentences in question. 
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71. There is nothing in the words “ Fat* eats not in the day ” that 
could not be compatible without the other Sentence (“ Eats at night ”) 
Nor is there any other way in which the words “ Eats not at day ” can be 
related to that particular Sentence (“ Eats at night ”), 

72-73. If it be urged that “we can assume a different Sentence 
denotative of the Sentence, * Eats at night * ”—then (we reply) that the 
same objection (of want of connection, &c.), would apply to this assump¬ 
tion also ; for any number of such assumptions cannot liberate it from the 
(objection of) want of connection. Hence it would be far better to 
accept its denotation by means of the first Sentence. 

73. And further, in the case of your Inference, both negative and 
positive concomitance would be denied to exist, as in the case of the Word. 

74. Nor is there any similarity between the Sentence heard (“ Eats 
not in the day ”) and that which is not heard Eats at night ”). Hence 
the case cannot be one of Analogy. Similarly with the meanings of the 
two Sentences, 

75. Both similarity and the character of being the characteristic 
Middle Term, having been precluded from belonging to the Sentence, the 
same would be the case with the meaning (of the Sentence) also ; hence 
the question cannot be included in either of the other Means of Right 
Notion (“ Sense-perception/’ <fcc\). 

76. The Sentence “ Eats at night ” is assumed, because without 
such a Sentence, the meaning denoted by the Sentence heard ( u He is 
fat, and Eats not in the day”) would be absolutely inconceivable. 

77. u (l) Why should not the above case be explained as—‘because 

“ Want of connection” —between the words of the assumed Sentence and 
the Sentence “ he eats at night/' For the sake of tt.*t connection, you will have to 
assume another Sentence,—and so on Sentence after Sentence, ad infinitum ; but not 
withstanding all these endless assumptions, the want of connection will continue just 
the same; and in the end yon will have to accept the fact of a Sentence being reoog. 
nised by means of an unconnected Sentence ; and then the assumption of a new Sen¬ 
tence beoomes useless. And it has been already proved that there can be no denotative 
relation between the two Sentences themselves. Hence your theory falls to the ground, 
18 There is neither a positive invariable concomitance between the two Sen¬ 
tences, nor any concomitance between the negatives of the two Sentences, 'Ac., Ac., Ac., as 
was explained in course of the refutation of the theory that meanings belongs to Words. 

H “ Similarity/*—Since there is no similarity between the meanings of the two 
Sentences. 

. 75 The Sentence heard is, ou the very face of it* impossible, and its meaning could 
never be conceived of as being in any way possible, unless we recognised the fact erf 
his eating at night, which alone can render the meaning of the Sentence possible, to a 
certain extent. And thus, inasmuch as the new Sentence is cognised simply with a 
view to avoid the inconsistency of the Sentence beard* it must be admitted to be a case 
of Apparent Inconsistency, pure and simple. 

It This objection emanates from one who holds that the objeot of Apparent 
Inconsistency is the meaning of the Sentence “ he eats at night ” and not the Sentence 
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the meaning of the Sentence heard is not possible without that of the 
other Sentence, therefore it is this latter meaning that is assumed * F And (2) 
like the meaning of a Sentence, why should not this also be included in 
“Verbal testimony” ? 

78. But all specially qualified cognitions are such that thBj presup¬ 
pose the words (that give expression to such cognitions). When the Sen¬ 
tence lias once fulfilled its purpose, any thing other than that cannot be held 
to form the object of “Verbal testimony.” 

79. “ IF there be no connection (between the two Sentences ‘Eats 
not in the day 5 and ‘ Eats at night’), or even when existing, if it be not 
recognised,—then (in that case), the Sentence (‘Eats at night’) being 
recognised would not be true, as it would not be based upon any Means of 
Right Notion.” 

80. Is there any heavenly ordinance declaring the fact of such conne *, 
tion being a Means of Right Notion ? In that case, how can the character 
of such Means of Right Notion belong to €i Sense-perception,” which is 
devoid of any such connection (or relation of concomitance) P 

81. If it be urged that “ in the case of Sense-perception there is 
connection between the object and the Sense-organ,” then (we reply 
that) at the time of the perception by the Sense, such connection (between 
the object and the Sense-organ) is not recognised by all persons. 

82. Even one who recoguises such connection does so only after he 
has had the Sense-perception; and hence this connection Cannot form 
part of the means of right knowledge (“ Sense-perception,”) itself ; since 
so far as the functioning of Sense-perception is concerned, the connection is 
as good as non-existent. 

itself. ( 2 ) Just as, because the connection of the meanings of words is not possible, 
therefore even though it is not denoted by words, yet the meaning of the Sentence is 
assumed, and is accepted to be amenable to Verbal Testimony ;—in the same manner* 
iii the case in question, the meaning of the assumed Sentence “ He eats at night” being 
recognised in order to avoid the inconsistency of the meaning of the other Sentence* 
could be accepted as an instance of Verbal Testimony. 

IS The first half of this Karika meets the (1) and the second the (2) objection of the 
last Karika. The object of Apparent Inconsistency—the cognition of the new Sen' 
tence—is a specified cognition, and as such, presupposes the existence of words (consti¬ 
tuting the assumed Sentence) ; and since the meaning will have been signified by these 
words, it-emild not be the object of Apparent Inconsistency. (t When the Sentence , 

—so long as the Sentence has not attained its object, whatever may be signified by it, 
must be accepted to belts denotation j and lienee the meaning of a Sentence becomes the 
object of Verbal Testimony. So long as the words constituting it have not been construed 
with one another, the Sentence remains with its object unfulfilled. And as soon as the 
construction of the Sentence has been got at, it attains its object; and when this has 
been fulfilled, if anything else happens to be implied by that Sentence, such subsequent 
implication, cannot be accepted as the object of the Verbal Authority of that Sentence 

83 u As good as, $'c” —Because it does nob in anyway help the cognition oi ilto. 
object, coming, as it does, only afLcr such cognition has been arrived at. 

31 
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83. Some people (the Bauddhas) hold the “ Eye ” and the “ Ear ,J to 
be such as to lead to the cognition of their various objects, without 
coming in contact with them ; and just as these people hold the fact of the 
cognition by means of these (Eye and Ear) to be true (as being cases of 
Sense-perception), so we would also have in the case in question. 

84. Therefore in the existence, or non-existence of connection? 
whatever cognition we have—provided that it be permanent («.«., not con¬ 
tradicted by any subsequent correct cognition)—must be valid. 

85. No one denies the fact of this ( a Apparent Inconsistency ”) being 
a valid means of right knowledge. The only difference of opinion is on 
the point of its difference or non-difference (from other means of right 
knowledge, Inference, <fcc.) And on this point we have arrived at a correct 
conclusion (that “Apparent Inconsistency ” is distint from all the other 
five means of right knowledge; and as such must be accepted as a distinct 
and independent means of right knowledge). 

86 . In a place where, in the absence of connection, no cognition is 
produced, there is no help. But even in that case the connection does 
not constitute the ground (or cause) of validity. 

87. In the “ Mimansa-pasira ” (1) Wherever a pruti is assumed 
on the ground of another pruti, (2) When a passage is assumed to apply 
to a definite sacrifice through u Power, &c.,” and (3) Where the result, 
<fec. (of a sacrifice) are assumed from outside,—iu all these cases we have 
no conception of any (inferential) connection. 


86 Eye—and Ear—cognition is held to be true even in the absence of any contact 
between these organs and the object (as held by the Bauddhas); and hence jnst as want 
of connection does not in any way affect the validity of these cognitions, so too, in 
every other case, we could not allow the validity of any cognition to be deuied on the 
only ground of the absence of connection. 

8 * The existence or absence of connection does not in any way determine the vali¬ 
dity of a cognition. 

86 “ There is no help ” — i.e , we most admit the presence of connection to be a neces¬ 
sary concomitant of the validity of that particular cognition. “ Ground of validity, ”— 
The only snch ground that we admit of is the absence of any cognition to the contrary. 

87 All these are cases of the application of Apparent Inconsistency. (1) In the 
absence of a certain Qmti, a Smriti passage appears irrelevant or inconsistent; and 
with a view to this a Qruti is assumed by means of Apparent Inconsistency, e.g f) in 
the case of the Smritis treating of the AshtaJca, whose basis in the Qruti is only as.sv f ' : '-'’"'** 
(2) A certain sacrifice is enjoined; but its deity is not named there; andj 
Deity, the sacrifice itself would be impossible; and with a view 
sisfcency, we get at the name of the Deity through the force of £ 
mantra mentioned in connection with the sacrifice. (3) Ii 
case of the Vigwajit sacrifice, the result is not mentioned, 
mains incomplete and inconsistent in the absence of a resultj 
the shape of the attainment to Heaven. And in all these 
getting at a satisfactory conclusion is by means of 
though in all these cases, no connection is recognised, 
aud correctness of the assumptions. 
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88 . All these and such like cases would he inexplicable, if “ Ap¬ 
parent Inconsistency ” were not different from “ Inference.” If, even 
when having such a distinct form and character, the name “ Inference ” 
be given to it, then yon may have your wish. 

Thus ends the Chapter on “ Apparent Inconsistency ” 


(Section 9). 

ON “NEGATION.” 

1- 2. In the case of an object where the aforesaid five means of 
knowledge do not function towards the comprehension of the existence of 
that object, we have Negation as the sole means of cognition. The ascer¬ 
tainment of the non-contact (non-existence) of an object depends upon 
the validity of this (Negation; as a means of cognition. 

2- 4. The nou-existence of curd in milk is called “ Prior Negation” 
(Pragabhava) (1) ; the non-existence of milk in the curd is called “ Des¬ 
truction ” (Dhwahsa) ( 2 ) ; the negation of the horse, &c., in the cow, and 
vice versa is known as “ Mutual Negation ” (Anyonyabhava) (3); the lower 
portions of the hare’s head, being devoid of hardness and a supernu¬ 
merary growth in the form of horns, is called “ Absolute Negation” 
(Atyantabhava) (4). 

5-6. If Negation were not accepted as a (distinct) means of cogni- 
tiou, then we would have the existence of curd in milk, of milk in curd, 
of the jar in a piece of cloth, of horns in the hare, of intelligence in the 
earth, &c., of shape in the Soul, of odour in water, of taste in fire, of form 
together with these two in the Air, and of tangibility and these three in 
the Akaga. 

7-8. Nor again could we have any usage with regard to the 
differentiation of causes and effects, &c., if Negation were not classified into 

88 AH that we want to prove is that the form and character of Apparent Inconsis¬ 
tency are distinct from those of Inference. This having been satisfactorily proved, i^ 
even then, you persist in calling it “ Inference,” you may do so. The word may be 
explained as that which is the means of something cognised after (or in the wake of) some¬ 
thing else ( Anu—pagcdt , miyate an£raa);and when thns explained, the name ** Anuraana” 
is applicable to all the means of right notion. And as such, we have no objection to 
the name being given to Apparent Inconsistency. 

1.2 Says the Bhashya: “ Negation too, being an absence of all other means of 
notion, gives rise to the notion it exists not with regard to a remote object.” To 
this an objection is raised : “ That which consists ox the absence of the means of , 
ri^ht notion cannot itself be the means of right notion ” ; and with a view to this 
objection, we explain the word “ Pramanabhava” (absence of the means of right notion) 
as the absence (or non-application) of the aforesaid five Pramanas. By means of 
these five objects as cognised as existing } while by means of Negation they are cognised 
as non-existing . 

*1-8 This Karika is levelled against those who hold that Negation being a non-entity 
oau never be a means of right notion ; the curd does not exist while the milk lasts, it 
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83. Some people (the Bauddhas) hold the “ Eye ” and the “ Ear ” to 
he such as to lead to the cognition of their various objects, without 
coming in contact with them ; and just as these people hold the fact of the 
cognition by means of these (Eye and Ear) to be true (as being cases of 
Sense-perception), so we would also have in the case in question. 

84. Therefore in the existence, or non-existence of connection? 
whatever cognition we have—provided that it be permanent (t.e., not con¬ 
tradicted by any subsequent correct cognition)—must be valid. 

85. No one denies the fact of this (“ Apparent Inconsistency ”) being 
a valid means of right knowledge. The only difference of opinion is on 
the point of its difference or non-difference (from other means of right 
knowledge, Inference, &c.) And on this point we have arrived at a correct 
conclusion ( that “ Apparent Inconsistency ” is distint from all the other 
five means of right knowledge; and as such must be accepted as a distinct 
and independent means of right knowledge). 

86 . In a place where, in the absence of connection, no cognition is 
produced, there is no help. But even in that case the connection does 
not constitute the ground (or cause) of validity. 

87. In the “ Mlmansa-pastra ” (1) Wherever a fruti is assumed 
on the ground of another pruti, (2) When a passage is assumed to apply 
to a definite sacrifice through “ Power, &c.,” and (3) Where the result, 
&c. (of a sacrifice) are assumed from outside,—in all these cases we have 
no conception of any (inferential) connection. 

85 Eye—and Ear—cognition is held to be true even in the absence of any contact 
between these organs and the object (as held by the Bauddhas); and hence just as want 
of connection does not in any way affect the validity of these cognitions, so too, in 
every other case, we could not allow the validity of any cognition to be denied on the 
only ground of the absence of connection. 

8* The existence or absence of connection does not in any way determine the vali¬ 
dity of a cognition. 

86 “ There is no help — i.e , we must admit the presence of connection to be a neces¬ 
sary concomitant of the validity of that particular cognition. t( Ground of validity. ”— 
The only such ground that we admit of is the absence of any cognition to the contrary. 

87 All these are cases of the application of Apparent Inconsistency. (1) In the 
absence of a certain Qruti, a Srnriti passage appears irrelevant or inconsistent j and 
with a view to this a ( Jruti is assumed by means of Apparent Inconsistency, e.g in 
the case of the Smritis treating of the AshfaMy whose basis in the Qruti is only assumed. 
(2) A certain sacrifice is enjoined ; but its deity is not named there; and as without a 
Deity, the sacrifice itself would be impossible; and with a view to remove this incon¬ 
sistency, we get at the name of the Deity through the force of a certain word in the 
mantra mentioned in connection wich the sacrifice. (3) In the same manner, in the 
case of the Vigwwjit sacrifice, the result is not mentioned, and as the injunction re¬ 
mains incomplete and inconsistent in the absence of a result, we assume a result, in 
the shape of the attainment to Heaven. And in all these three cases, the only way of 
getting at a satisfactory conclusion is by means of Apparent Inconsistency. And 
though in all these cases, no connection is recognised, yet no one can deny the validity 
aud correctness of the assumptions. 
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88 . All these and such like cases would be inexplicable, if “ Ap- 
pai'enfc Inconsistency ” were not different from “ Inference.” If, even 
when having such a distinct form and character, the name “ Inference ** 
be given to it, then you may have your wish. 

Thus ends the Chapter on “ Apparent Inconsistency ” 


(Section 9). 

ON “NEGATION.” 

1- 2. In the case of an object where the aforesaid five means of 
knowledge do not function towards the comprehension of the existence of 
that object, we have Negation as the sole means of cognition. The ascer¬ 
tainment of the non-contact (non-existence) of an object depends upon 
the validity of this (Negation; as a means of cognition. 

2 — 4. The non-existence of curd in milk is called “ Prior Negation” 
(Pragabhava) (I) ; the non-existence of milk in the curd is called “ Des¬ 
truction ” (Dhwansa) ( 2 ) ; the negation of the horse, &c., in the cow, and 
vice versa is known as “ Mutual Negation ” (Anyonyabhava) (3); the lower 
portions of the hare’s head, being devoid of hardness and a supernu¬ 
merary growth in the form of horns, is called “ Absolute Negation” 
(Atyantabhava) (4). 

5-6. If Negation were not accepted as a (distinct) means of cogni- 
tiou, then we would have the existence of curd in milk, of milk in curd, 
of the jar in a piece of cloth, of horns in the hare, of intelligence in the 
earth, &c., of shape in the Soul, of odour in water, of taste in fire, of form 
together with these two in the Air, and of tangibility and these three in 
the Aka£a. 

7-8. Nor again conld we have any usage with regard to the 
differentiation of causes and effects, &c., if Negation were not classified into 

88 All that we want to prove is that the form and character of Apparent Inconsis¬ 
tency are distinct from those of Ioference. This having been satisfactorily proved, it 
even then, yon persist in calling it “ Inference” you may do so. The word may be 
explained as that which is the means of something cognised after (or in the wake of) some¬ 
thing else (Ann—paged f, miyate anena) ,* and when thus explained, the name ft Anumana” 
is applicable to all the means of right notion. And as suoh, we have no objection to 
the name being given to Apparent Inconsistency. 

Says the Bhashya: “ Negatiou too, being an absence of all other means of 
notion, gives rise to the notion it exists not with regard to a remote object.” To 
this an objection is raised : “ That which consists of the absence of the means of . 
ri 'ht notion cannot itself be the means of right notion ” ; and with a view to this 
objection, we explain the word “ Pramanabhava” (absence of the means of right notion) 
as the absence (or non-application) of the aforesaid Jive Pramanas. By means of 
these five objects as cognised as existing , while by means of Negation they are cognised 
as non-existing. 

7 - 8 This Karika is levelled against those who hold that Negation being a non-entity 
can never be a menus of right notion ; the curd does not exist while the milk lasts, it 
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those of different kinds, such as Prior Negation, &c. Nor agaiu is such 
classification possible with regard to a non-entity. Therefore Negation 
must be an entity. For what is the negation of an effect, other than th e 
existence (continuance) of the cause ? 

9. Or again, Negation must be an entity, like the cow, <Sbc., Because it 
is capable of forming the object of the notions of collective affirmation 
and differentiation ; and also, because it is an object of cognition. 

10 . Nor can it be asserted at will (without any grounds for so doing) 
that such a notion is only an (incorrect) imposition, or that it is a mis¬ 
taken notion; therefore the fact of the character of general and 
particular belonging to Negation cannot be said to be false. 

11 . By means of the word “ Pramanabhava” (in the Bhashya) is meant 
the non-abearance of u Seme-perception ” and the rest . And this is either 
a particular modification of the Soul, or the cognition of another object. 

12. With regard to an object, which is ever both extant and non- 

is orly this prior negation of the curd wherein lies Its character as an effect. No sooner 
does the curd come into the existence than the milk ceases to exist; and it is in this 
subsequent destruction of the milk that lies its character as the cause. The other 
examples of negation shown above wonld be impossible if we did not admit of the 
aforesaid classification of negation. And since no classification is possible for anon- 
entity, therefore we conclude Negation to be an entity ; the more so, because the nega¬ 
tion of an effect consists only in the e*i<tcnce of the cause, i.e. f so long as the cause 
continues to e^st there is a negation of the effect. 

11 If Negation be accepted to be a particular modification of the Sonl,— i.e. (in the 
present case), the negation of the particular modification of the Soul in the shape of the 
sensuous perception of the jar,—then, such negation cannot bat bo accepted as a meanB 
of right notion ; inasmuch as it brings about the cognition of the non-existence of the 
jar j and the effect of this means is the knowledge that the jar does not exist. If however, 
this cognition of non-existence, arising with regard to a distinct object in the shape of 
the absence of the jar, b© called “ Negation,** then the effect thereof would be the 
acieptanceor abandoning of the object, &c., &c. The meaning of the aforesaid 
Bhashya passage would thus come to be this: u The absence of Sense-perception 
and the rest giving rise to the idea that it is not , constitutes ‘ Negation,* which is a 
distinct (the sixth) means of right cognition.*’ 

ifc -Every object haB a double character : with regard to its own form, it exists (i. f?., 
as jar , a jar exists) ; while with regard tothoform of another object, it does not exist (i.e. 
and as cloth the jar does not exist). Both forms are equally entities ; sometimes people 
cognise the one and sometimes the other. This is levelled against the objection that 
inasmuch as there is no such independent entity as Negation, apart from the ban 
condition of the ground (i.e., as the non-existence of the jar in a particular place k 
none other than the place devoid of the jar ), and this latter is amenable to Sense- 
perception, there is no room left for any other independent means of cognition in the 
shape of Negation. The sense of the reply is that the fact of the non-existence of the 
cloth in the jar simply means that the Cloth in its non-existent form inheres in anothoi 
object, the 3 ar > A1 ' d as each, produces the cognition of its non-extant form ii 
the jar. And certainly this non-existent form of the cloth could never be cognisabli 
by v means of Sense-perception, &c. Hence we obtain a distinct and intlopenden 
object for Negation, as a distinct means of cognition. 
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extant with reference to its own form and that of another object respec¬ 
tively, some people cognise only certain forms at certain times. 

13. We have the comprehension of the cognition of that form, 
which has come into existence, and with regard to which there is a desire 
(on the part of the agent) for comprehension, and it is by this that the 
cognition is named. 

14. But during all this time the other form continues (latent) 
helping the cognition of its counter-entity. Becanse in the cognition of 
each of these we always have the touch of the other. 

15. The ascertained definite notion of positive existence—such as 
“ this is (the jar) and nothing else ”—is not possible, without a tinge of 
the cognition of the absence of everything else. 

16. Nor is the cognition u it (jar) does not exist” possible, without 
a notion of the object itself ; for there can be no cognition without an 
objective substratum. 

17. “ Sense-perception” and the rest apply to such cases where there 
is a comprehension of the positive (extant) form of an object; where, 
however, the object of comprehension is the negative form, the only 
action of these (Sense-perception) consists in their non-appearance. 

18. The idea that “ this is not ” is never brought about by means of 
the Sense organs; because the Sense-organs are capable of having 
contact with positive forms only. 

19. “Well, you have asserted that i non-existence ' is non-different 
from * existence *; hence the Sense-organs could have contact even with 
non-existence.” Not so; because we do not admit of an absolute identity 
between the two (what we do admit of is only comparative non-difference); 
as in the case of colour , &c . 

20. Even when there is an identity of the object (as in the case of a 
fruit, which is only one), we admit of a certain difference among its 
properties, colour , taste , odour , fye. And the comprehension of these exis¬ 
ts When the jar has appeared in its extant form it becomes cognised, and the cog¬ 
nition is called the “ cognition of the jar.” When, on the other hand, it is the 
non-existent form of the jar that has appeared in connection with a particular place, 
we have a cognition of this non-existent form j and this cognition is called the “ cog¬ 
nition of the absence of the jar” ; and this latter cognition is the object of Negation. 

it In the cognition of the jar, an idea of the absence of the jar ever continues 
latent, helping (by its negation) the cognition of the jar itself, and the cognition of the 
absence of the jar is admittedly accompanied by an idea of the jar itself. 

19 Just as Colour, Taste, &o., are each different by themselves, but are considered 
non-difforeru, as co-hering in the same substance. 

*9 Just as in the case of Colour, &c.» there is difference in reality (though there is 
also a seeming identity), so also in th<* case of existence and non-existence ; though 
they areroalty different, yet they seem to be identical inasmuch as botii of them inhere 
in the same object. The difference between the two is also proved by the fact that 
one of them (existence) is comprehended when it has appeared and the other (won. 
existence) has disappeared, and vice verm. 
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fence non-existence depends upon (the) (appearance of the one) and 
disappearance (of the othei*). 

21. The ground of difference, too, is found to be this : In the compre¬ 
hension of existence we have contact of the senses as the means, while 
that of non-existence is independent of such contact. 

22 . Of colour, pc,, too, some people explain in the difference to be 
based upon the difference in the means of their (respective) comprehen¬ 
sion ;—just as in the case of one and the same person having the character 
of Son (with regard to his father) and father (with regard to his Son). 

23. (According to us) the difference among colour , pc*, is always 
based on mere cognition. They cannot be held to form a composite whole 
on the ground of thV identity of their location. 

24. Colour , Taste, pc., are held to be one, on the grounds of their 
being eniitie$\ and properties, —and as being both identical with the 
substance and each of these again is held to he different from the other, 
when considered individually in its own specific character. 

25. In the same manner, if, in the case in question, we had not the 
difference based upon a similar consideration of the individual specific 
character of each ( existence aud non-existence), then in other places we could 
not have any idea of the positive and negative characters of a cognition. 

26. When there is a contact (of the Sense) with the object, then we 
have a cognition of its form and the notion that it is. On the other hand, 
the notion it is not is due to the absence of such contact. 


88 Some people hold that colour Is cognised by the eye and odour by the nose f ; 
. and in this lies the difference of colour from odour. Just as the character of the Son 
. is cognised with reference to the Father, and that of the Father with reference to tho 
Son, so, in the same manner, we could have the difference between existence and non¬ 
existence (as correlative entities). 

88 They are different simply because they are cognised to be different. “ They cannot , 
pc ”—This is levelled against the objection that “ if snoh be the case, then we would 
have an eternal difference between colour and taste, and between existence and non¬ 
existence ; and the idea of identity could be explained as being due to the fact of their 
.existing in one and the same place ; and thus forming a single composite whole, which 
is cognised as the object (fruit, f.i.) ” The sense of the reply is that this is not correct, 
inasmuch as an independent object forming the substratum of properties has been 
proved to have an independent existence apart from its properties (vide Chapter on 
“ Sense-perception”). 

8S if between existence and non-existence we do not accept both difference and non¬ 
difference, in accordance with the aforesaid considerations, then, with regard to one 
and the same object (jar f.i.), we could not have the cognitions of both its existence and 
non-existence, as based respectively upon its positive and negative forms. 

8« The form of the place, being in contact with the sense, is at once comprehended ; 
and the same place being (in the shape endowed with the presence of the jar) not in 
each contact, we have the notion that the place is devoid of the jar , and so on. The 
Nydya-ratndkara enters into a lengthy discussion as to the various relationships ol 
this non-existence. 
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27. After the object (the place where the jar is not ) has been perceived 
(by the Eye), and the counter-entity (the jar) has been remembered , 
then follows the notion that it (the jar) is not , which is purely mental (and 
as such) independent of the Sense-organs. 

28. Having (at first) seen the mere form (of a place), and latterly 
happening to remember a little of it, if one is asked as to the non-presence, 
in that place, of another object, he at once becomes cognisant of such non¬ 
presence (by means of “ Negation ” pure and simple). 

29. Nor (in the case of Negation) do we find the character of Infer¬ 
ence ; because there is no Middle Term. * If it be urged that “ we 
have for such term, the positive form (of the object whose existence is 
denied),” then (we reply) this cannot be, because the positive form 
does not form an object of cognition at that time. 

30. There is an appearance of the cognition of the negative form 
only when the positive form does not form an object of cognition. When, 


*7 This anticipates the following objection : " The Eye perceives the place, and 
Negation brings about the idea of tbe non-existence of the jar; how, then, could we 
have the notion of this non-existence as qualifying, or residing in, the particular place ? ” 
The sense of the reply is that the process'may be thus explained : (1) The place is seen 
by the Eye; (2) the jar (which has been seen before, and which could have been seen 
if it had been present) is remembered ; (3J then there follows a parely mental process 
which gives rise to the notion of the non-existence of the jar. The qualified notion of 
snchnon-existenceinaplacecan.be explained as having been brought about by the 
collective action of all the aforesaid three processes. 

* 8 A person has passed the morning at a certain place ; and all along he notices 
only the bare place, and nothing else enters into his mind. And in the afternoon he is 
asked if a tiger had been to that place in the morning. He calls up the place in his 
mind, and at once becomes cognisant of the fact that no tiger had been to the place* 
and he replies to the same effect. Here we find that the non-existence of the tiger 
had not been cognised while he was at the place ; in fact, no idea of the tiger had 
entered his head, so he conld not have realised its absence at that time. Nor is the 
place before his eyes, when the question is put to him. Therefore the idea 
of the non-existence of the tiger that he now has cannot be said to be due 
to the action of the senses; nor can it be said to be due solely to the non- 
percepfcion of something that conld have been perceived if it were present (it is spe¬ 
cially against this alternative of the Naiyayika that the present Karika is levelled) ; 
because this would be the cause of such notion of the tiger’s-absence as would appear 
at the time the person was at the place. As a matter of fact, however, in the above 
instance, we find that so long she was there the idea of the tiger never entered his 
head; and so the non-perception of the perceptible cannot be the cause of his subse¬ 
quent cognisance of the tiger’s absence, which must, therefore, be admitted to have 
been the result of “ Negation” pure and simple, as aided by the former perception 
Of the place and the slight remembrance of it in the afternoon. 

M “ At that time —i.e., when its non-existence was cognised. That which is not 
cognised cannot constitute the Middle Term. 

At the time that the object is cognised to exist, it oanuot be cognised to be, 
non-extant. 


/ 
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on the other hand, the positive form has been cognised, then there can be 
no cognition of the negative form. 

3L Nor can this ( positive form) be the predicate of the Minor pre¬ 
miss, as in the case of the Word. And, again, no positivity is held to 
be concomitaut with all negativity. 

32. Even if we come across such a case as where the existence of 
one thing (place) is accompanied by that of another (jar), even then, we 
may also come across a case where in the same case (of the existence of 
thepZuce) we find the non-existence of another (jar). 

33. In a case where the non-existence of an object has never before 
been cognised, even in tb at case, we find that the comprehension of its 
non-existence is independent of any conception of invariable concomitance. 

34. If there be a cognition of the relation of invariable concomitance 
of the existence of any object with the non-existence of another object, 
then we would have the comprehension of everything in the world 
by means of such ’n variable concomitance. 

35. Even when the existence of one object has been comprehended 
all people do not necessarily have an idea of the non-existence of 
every other object ; and thus, this being a case of non-concomitance, the 
cognition of existence cannot serve as the Middle Term. 

36. When any relation is comprehended, it is necessary that the 
members related should be cognised. And by what moans would you have 
the cognition of non-existence (which you assert to be related by invariable 
concomitance, to existence) ? 

37. At that time (t.e., prior to the comprehension of the relation) 
the cognition of the member related could not be due to the Middle Term 
(because it has not yet been recognised as such). Hence the cognition 
of non-existence must be asserted to be due to some other means of know¬ 
ledge (besides Sense-perception, Inference, &c.). 

81 This is levelled against the view that the existence of the place (and nob that of 
the jar) may be accepted to be the Middle Term. The sense of the reply is that it has 
been already shown (in the chapter on “ Word ”) that the Word cannot be the property of 
its denotation ; and the same process of reasoning may be employed to show that so 
long as the non-existence of the jar has not been cognised, the existence of the place can - 
not be cognised as qualifying it. Because in the absence of the substratum 
where would the qualification subsist ? 

82 Though the presence of the place may be found in one case to be concomitant 
with the absence of the jar, yet at another time we could find the jar existing in the 
same plaee. No invariable concomitance between the two is possible. 

8* If, without any restrictions, the concomitance of the existence of the doth 
with the non-existence of the horse were to be accepted as a means of obtaining a 
notion of the non-existence of the jar, then such an uncontrolled premiss would he 
an universal solvent, bringing about the notion of everything in the world. 

8& Whenever we perceive a place it is nob necessary that we must directly become 
cognisant of the absence of everything else. Thus, then, we find that no case of exis¬ 
tence is invariably concomitant with nou-existeuce in general. 
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38-39. “ The non-appearance of Sense-perception and the rest, would 
constitute the Middle Term. ,, There can be no relation between this (non- 
appearance) and any particular case of non-existence. Then, there would 
be a distinct relation between this and non-existence in general . But non - 
existence in general is not capable of bringing about any cognition. And 
inasmuch as there is non-concomitance of this (non-appearance) with 
the particular cases, how could these be comprehended by means of that 
non-appearance) ? 

88.89 This objection emanates from the Bauddha, and bis position is thus outlined 
in tbe Nydya-ratnahard: " If that which is capable of being seen at a place happens to 

be not seen, then it cannot be existing in the place j and since I do nob see a jar here 
(which I should have seen if it had existed), therefore it does not exist here at tin's 
time. This is only a natural inference. Non-perception is nothing more than the per¬ 
ception of one of the two objects of a relation ; as, in the case of the place and the 
jar, we see the place alone ; and this constitutes the absence of the jar . Thns then 
this non-perception being only a phase of perception, we cannot have the endless 
series of negations urged above j because the perception of one of the two members of 
a relation is cognisable by means of the Sense-organs ; and this is held to be identica 
with the absence of the other member (the jar } ; for the sake of snoh usages as have 
been shown above. For these reasous, the non-appearance of Sense-perception can very 
well serve as the Middle Term, in the case of Negation. Or the inferential process may 
be otherwise explained. The existence of a visible object is always accompanied by its 
perception ; consequently, the absence of perception must mean the denial of exis¬ 
tence. ** The sense of the reply is thus explained *. The absence of the jar cannot be 
rightly inferred from the mere negation of Sense-perception, &c. Because such a pre¬ 
miss could only lead to the iuference of a general non-existence. While as a matter of 
fact, there never is any notion of such non-existeyice in general (which could be pos¬ 
sible only at the time of the Universal Dissolution) j the cognition of non-existence 
always rests in some particular case of non-existence; and this cannot be inferred from 
a general negation, &c., inasmuch as even when the jar exists, we have a general form 
of negation (in the negation of the cloth). Then the non-perception of the jar may be the 
Middle Term. Fat we ask—what is this non-perception of the jar? If it is, as yon 
say, only the perception of the hare place, then this latter is a general assertion, 
and is possible daring the existence as well as the non-existence of the jar ; and as 
such cannot lead to the inference of the absence of the jar . Then, the perception of 
one of the two members cannot serve as the Middle Term j because we have such 
perception of one member, also when both the members are perceived. If the non- 
existence of the jar be explained as the non-perception of the jar ,—then, at the 
time of the inference of such negation, and also at the time of the compre¬ 
hension of the affirmative premiss, we would stand m need of a series of non¬ 
perceptions, one after the other, ad infinitum j and as in the cognition of the 
Middle Term, so also in that of the Minor Term, we would have the same endless¬ 
ness; because you seek to prove the absence of the visible object by means of the 
absence of its perception; this absence of perception also, being an absence , conld be 
cognised (according to you) only by means of another absence ; and so on, ad infinitum. 
For these reasous, we must admit that the non-appearance of Sense-perception, &c., is the 
means of the cognition of Negation, by itself, and not by being made the Middle 
Term of- an inferential argument; and when this has once been admitted, then upon 
this basis you can raise any amount of inferential fabric. 

32 
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40-42. Anything that is not fully known cannot serve as the Middle 
Term. If it be urged that this (non-appearance) is well known,—then (we 
reply that) this too, being a negative entity, could have been cognised only 
by means of another negative entity (i.e., another non-appearance), as the 
Middle Term; this latter Middle Term too would have been compre¬ 
hended by means of another,—for nothing that is uncognised could ever 
be the Middle Term; and this cognition too could only be by means of 
another Middle Term ;—i.e., the Middle Term and so on, we would have an 
endless series (of Middle Terms). In the case of the [Negation of the 
Minor Term too, we would have the same endless series. Therefore (in 
order to avoid this endlessness) you will be forced to admit of a resting- 
place where this (non-appearance, a negation) itself would be the means of 
cognition, even in the absence of a Middle Term. 

43-44. An effect, in the shape of the notion ‘ it is not/ is seen to 
proceed directly from the non-appearance of Sense-perception, &c.; and 
it is for this reason that we accept the fact of this non-appearance being the 
means of the cognition, because of its immediate (and invariable) prece- 
ence. You (the Bauddha) hold that cognition to be inferential which is 
brought about by means of the threefold relation (the two causal, and one 
natural) ; and certainly a case of non-appearance (a negation) does nofc 
stand in need of a cause (and hence no causal relation is possible in the 
case in question). 

45 . If it be asked fi how can negation be a means of cognition ? ” 
(we reply) of what form is the object thereof ? Just as the object is 
negative, so would the means of cognising it be also negative. 

46. Just as in the case of a positive entity, nothing negative can be 
the means of its cognition; so in the case of a negative object, nothing 
positive could be the means of its cognition. 

47. There is no royal command to the effect that only a positive 
entity can be the means of cognition. The character of being the means of 
cognition would, in the case of both (positive and negative entities), rest 
upon the fact of their bringing about definite concrete cognitions of their 
respective objects. 

48-49. If you deny the fact of negation being a means of cognition, 
simply on the ground of its being a negative entity, taking your stand on 
the belief that in all cases it is only a positive entity that has been seen 
to be the cause,—then, in that case, a negative entity (non-appearance) 
could not be either a Middle Term, or an object of any cognition. And 
under such circumstances, you could not explain the common usages shown 
above. 

50. [Neither the non-appearances of other means of cognition, nor a 

« Threefold relation —The Bauddhas hold that all Inference is based npon 
only three relations : (1) that of the cause with the effect, (2) that of the effect with 
the cause, and (3) that based upon the specific nature of the tlr-T* concerned. 

50 “ The place, n because the place is seen, and is amenable to visual perception. 
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negation, can be tbe property (or predicate of any tiling). The place, 
where we hare the negation (of the jar), is not related to this (non- 
appearance). 

51. The non-appearance may be related to something else, that is 
not near (ns at that time). But this something else cannot be the object 
of cognition,—because it is devoid of the character of predicate as well as 
that of the subject. 

52. There would be a relation of this (non-appearance) with Nega¬ 
tion, inasmuch as it has a negation for its object. But this fact of nega¬ 
tion being an object depends upon a comprehension of the negation; and 
when this (negation) has been comprehended, nothing is left that could 
be the object of the Inference (having the ‘ non-appearance ” as the 
Middle Term). 

58. Between the two there is no other relation, such as conjunction 
or Inference. Thus we see that so long as Negation is not comprehended, 
the character of the predicate cannot belong (to c non-appearance, &c.’) ; 
and when this has been comprehended, then your inference would become 
reduudaut (as proving what has already been comprehended, even before 
the comprehension of the premises). 

54-55. (1) The absence of the other five means of cognition differs 

from these, “ Sense-perception,** &c.,—because it is denoted by the Word 
“ Negation/'—just as among the objects of cognition (by the six means of 
cognition), the object of a Negation ** is negative, while those of the other 
five are positive entities. (2) Negation (or non-existence) is cognised by 
a means similar to itself (i.e. f Negative),—because it is an object of cogni¬ 
tion,-—just as positive entities. Therefore “ Negation” must be distinct 
from all things positive. 

56. That all actions do not become related to all the results, that all 
sacrifices do not become related to all the subsidiaries, and that all these 
subsidiaries do not become related to one another,—all this is cognised by 
means of this (Negation). 

57. Thus, by means of arguments, as well as by Verbal testimony, 
the six means of cognition have been differentiated and defined in the 
Bhashya. Besides these (six) two other means of cognition are accepted 
by some people. But these are included in the aforesaid six. Hence the 
sixfoldness of the means of cognition is established. 

58. The notion of “ hundred ” as existing in the u thousand ”—ex¬ 
plained as. being due to u Probability ”—is only brought about by the fact 
of the invariable concomitance (of a hundred with a thousand ) ; and as 

61 A positive entity cannot be a subject having a negative entity for its predicate 
nor can it be the predicate of a negative subject $ because the two are mutually con¬ 
tradictory. 

SI “ Verbal testimony on the authority of Jaimini, who has enunciated 

only six means of right cognition. 
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such, it is identical with Inference. And mnch of what is known in tlie 
world as H Tradition ” is not always true ; and whatever happens to he 
true that does not differ from “ Valid Testimony.” 

Thus ends the Chapter on Negation . 

Section 10. 

CITRAKSHEPA. 

1. In the first instance, our opponents (the JBauddhas, Ac.), had 
objected to the Vedic passages appertaining to supernatural results (as 
Heaven and the like ) ; whereas in the present passage it is passages ap¬ 
pertaining to worldly results (acquirement of cattle, <fco.), that are 
objected to,—and this too by the author of the Sutra. 

2 -3. u (1) Passages, treating of the Citra sacrifice, & c., as leading to 
such results as the acquirement of cattle, &c., are false,—because, though 
they treat of perceptible objects, yet no such objects are actually perceptible. 
And again, that which is so {treating of perceptible objects, and found 
to be devoid of any such objects) is always found to be false,—just as 
the assertion of a liar that ‘ there are fruits on the river bank/ when no 
such fruits are found to exist. 

4 -5. “ (2) And again, the Citra sacrifice cannot lead to the acquirement 
of cattle,—because it does not bring about such a result at the time of its 
performance, as do bath and feeding, &c. Or, (3) the acquirement of cattle 
cannot be the result of the Citra sacrifice,—because it is not seen to 
exist at the time that the sacrifice is performed,—like Heaven, and the 
pleasures of satisfaction. As a negative instance for both these syllogisms 
we may have pleasure attending upon shampooing . 

6 . “ If it be urged that immediate sequence is not mentioned (in 

the passage Citrayti yajsta pngukdmah),’ —we deny this, because such im¬ 
mediate consequence is cleaidy implied by the assertion; and it is also 
signified by implication, which also forms part of the Word. 

I et At first ” —i.e., when the validity of the Veda was questioned. (Vide supra). 
This refers to the Bhashya passage—“ Sense-perception and the rest are the means 
of right cognition ; but how is the Word, &c., The former objection was aimed 

at the passages mentioning superphysical results, and emanated from opponents. 
The present objection however is aimed, at the passages speaking of worldly results, 
and is made by the author of the Vritfci to proceed from the aphorism itself. 

f< Absence, tf'e ./ 3 — cattles are not seen to follow immediately after the 
sacrifice. 

Bath and Feeding produce results at the time of their accomplishment. 
Heaven, &c., are not found to exist when the 1 Citra * sacrifice is performed ; and as 
such cannot be said to be its effects. The same may be said also of such results a* 
the acquisition of cattle, &c. Pleasure is felt at the time that the shampooing is done. 
But such is not the case with the Citra sacrifice and the acquisition of Cattle. 

* The sense of the objection to the objections that the above arguments fall 
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7. “ Because no other time is specified, and because such is the 
character of actions in general, therefore immediate sequence must belong 
to the case of such enjoined sacrifices as the Citra and the like. 

8 . “In the above instance we have non-agreement with ordinary 
perception; in another case we have utter contradiction ; because we see 
with our eyes, the body being burnt to ashes, which is contrary to a 
journey to Heaven. 

9. “ The passage mentioning * yajnayudhi / <&c., is false,—because of 
its contradiction by Sense-perception. As an affirmative instance (of simi¬ 
larity in this syllogism) we have the stone-passage (“ Stone is floating ”) ; 
and as a negative instance (of dissimilarity) the assertion of a trustworthy 
person. 

10. “If the sacrificer be said to be something apart from the 
body (that is burnt) then, in that case, that something could not hold the 
sacrificial implements (and hence could not be called ‘ Yajn&yudhi ’). 
Nor again, could the character of yajamftna belong to this something. In 
fact the very fact of the existence of any such thing (apart from the body) 
can hardly be believed. 

11. “If this (passage of heaven-going) were a direct injunction (like 
the Citra passage), then there would have been no difference between this 
and the instance of non-perception (instanced in the Citra passage) ; and 
as such it would not have been mentioned separately. 

12. “ And again, if the passage were an injunction, then the contra¬ 
diction could have been removed, by assuming the result to follow at 
some future time. As a matter of fact, however, the passage is only an 
assertion of an event affirmed to happen at the present time; and as such 
it does not admit of any such explanation of the contradiction. 

to the ground, because the passage does not lay down that the acquisition ot cattle is 
to follow immediately after the performance of the sacrifice. But the original objec¬ 
tor replies that though such immediate sequence is not directly mentioned, yet it is 
distinctly implied by indication, which is only a particular form of verbal denota¬ 
tion. 

8 Another case,” — i.e., the passage “ JEsha yajndt/udhi yajamanah anjasd swargam 
lokamyati ”—referring to the sacrificer, who is dead, and is placed upon the funeral 
pyre with all the sacrificial implements in his hands,—lays down, that such a sacrificer 
proceeds directly to Heaven. The sense of the objection is that inasmuch as the 
body which bears the implements, is seen to be burnt to ashes, the mention of its 
journey to Heaven is contradictory to direct Sense-perception. 

8 The assertion of a trustworthy person is always in keeping with facts of Sense- 
perception ; and it is only as such that it is trae. The present case is not so ; hence it 
must be false. 

It This Kdrikd refers to the Rhashya passage u na ca na ydtlti , &o and is with 
reference to an objection that such an assertion of the Bhashya is superfluous; because 
whether the passage is a Vidhi or not, it makes no difference in the above arguments. 
The sense of the Karika is that the Bhashya adds this in order to differentiate the pre¬ 
sent passage from the Citra passage. 
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13. “ Tbougb, as a matter of fact, the body being burnt, the as¬ 
serted result could not belong to it, even if the passage were an injunc¬ 
tion,—yet on the strength of (such) an injunction there could be an as¬ 
sumption (of something apart from the body, to which the result, Journey 
to Heaven, wuuld appertain) ; and it is such an assumption that is set 
aside by the Sentence (*2Va ca na yatiti vidhih ’). 

14. “ Such (contradiction of facts of Sense-perception) is found to 
be the case with almost all Arthavadas and Mantras ; hence all these may 
be made the subject of the above proposition (t.e., asserting the falsity of 
such vedic passages as those above cited * Esha yajnUyudhi , <fcc., &e.) 

15. “ Such being the case, falsity would also belong to the passages 
laying down the Agnihotra , &c.;—because they are parts of the Yeda,— 
like the Citra passage, &c.” 

Thus ends the Chapter on Citralcshepa. 

Section 11. 

SAMBANDH1KSHEPA. 

1-2. The argument proving the theory of the author is this: (1) 
Yedic assertions are not false,—because in regard to their own significa¬ 
tions, they are independent of the speaker,—like the notions of the word 
and its denotation. (2) Or, Ideas originating in the Yeda are true,—because 
they arise from sentences that are eternal,—like the signification of a Sen¬ 
tence. And in this case we also have the support of the arguments shown 
before (under Aph. 2). 

3- 4. Taking his stand upon the fact of the relation between word 
and its meaning being eternal, the author of the Bhashya has set aside 
the invalidity of the Yeda in order to establish its self-evidential charac¬ 
ter. And after this has been done, the objector declares its falsity on the 
ground of its originating in the absence of any relation (between word 
and its meaning). 

4- 5. That there is a relation, and that it is eternal have been declared, 
by the assertion “ Autpattikastu, &c.,” with a view to set aside the falsity 
(of the Yeda). Both of these facts are denied by the objector; of these 
two, that there is no relation between Word and Meaning is here consider¬ 
ed ; and that it is non-eternal will be considered later on. ( KdrikSs , 45, 46), 

14 That is to say, since the condition of contradiction is the same, such Mantras 
may also be held to be false, on the sole ground of their being contrary to Sense- 
perception. 

1-2 In the Bhashya, we have <f autpattikastu , 8fc., ** which proves the theory of the 
trustworthiness of the Yeda, &c., and leaves for a while the objections urged in the 
“ Citraksbgpa *'; because when the authenticity of the Yeda has been once established, 
on the strength of that, we would have all objections answered. 

Says the Bhashya : a The word has no relation with its meaning, whence 
could it be due to human origin P ” The meaning of this is that when the relation 
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6 - 10 . Since no other relation is possible, contact or connection alone 
remains behind. And it is in this relation alone that we have the sure cog¬ 
nizance of ordinary people. Consequently it is the presence of this relation 
(between word and the object denoted) that is denied (by the objector) in 
the following manner: “ The word is not related to the object denoted,—be¬ 
cause it is not found to exist simultaneously in the same place with the 
other,*—like the Yindhya is not related with the Himalaya. ” In the 
same manner non-relation may be proved with regard to the object denoted, 
or with regard to both of them. In order to establish the minor 
Premiss of the above argument (that they are not found to exist in the 
same place), the instance of the 1 razor,’ <fcc., has been brought forward 
(by the objector in the Bhashya). Men of the other party (that of the 
author himself), taking their stand upon the relation of denotativness 
(expressiveness ),* say: If the objector seek to disprove the existence of 
the relation of contact, then your effort is superfluous (because we also 
deny this in the case of the word and its meaning) ; if, on the other 
hand, you seek - to disprove the existence of all relation, then your 
argument is contradicted by such cases as those of the words “ Father ” 
and “ Son” <fcc. Similarly (if all relation be denied) then the predicate 
(absence of all relation) of the conclusion fails, in the case of the instance 
of the Yindhya and the Himalaya, which bear to each other, the relation 
of existing on the same Earth. 

11 -12. If the relation of expressiveness be denied, then there is con¬ 
tradiction to ordinary usage; and contradiction also to the objector’s own 
declaration,—because it is not possible, by means of words devoid of all 
relation (with their meanings), to explain one’s theories to the other 
party. 


between the Word and its meaning has been ascertained to be eternal, it wonld also 
imply the eternality of the members related; and being eternal, these oonld not 
have any discrepancies, in the shape of falsity and the like,—and these having 
been set aside, the self-safficient authority of the Yeda wonld become established. 
Consequently, in order to strike at the very root of this reasoning, the objector is 
made, in the Bhashya, to deny all relationship between the Word and the Meaning.. 

6-10 Says the Bhashya : “ If there were any relation between the word and the 
meaning, the utterance of the words * Razor * and ‘ Sweet Cake* would bring about a 
cut in the face and its filling with sweets respectively.** It may be objected to this 
assertion on the part of the objector that there is no such rule as that the two mem¬ 
bers related should always co-exist in the same place. With a view to this it has been 
declared that no other relation save that of Conjunction or Contact is possible, between 
the Word and its meaning ; and hence whenever one of them wonld exist, the other 
wonld surely exist. a T he other party, 8fc ."—says the Bhashya : <£ That relationship 
which can be here pointed oat, Ac.’* 

6.10 “ Father and Son. **—In the case of these words, there is certainly a relation 
between their denotations,—and as such a total denial of the relationship between the 
denotations of all wcrd r is not true. 

*1-1* “ Devoid, #'c. ”—as declared by the objector. 
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12- 13. Then, as a matter of fact, in the action of denotation {or ex* 
pression) the objective character belongs to the object denoted, and that 
of instrumentality or agency to the Word; 

13- 14. Since both (word and meaning) are predicates in the com¬ 
prehension (of assertions), and as such both are accepted to be concomi¬ 
tant ; and the relation of the word and its meaning consists in the fact 
of both of them being restricted to one comprehension. 

14- 15. Though there can be no relation between the different cases, 
yet in the case of an action, we have the fact of one thing being the 
helper and another the helped, cognised through the connection of that 
action; and it is this (fact of the meaning being the helped and the word 
the helper) that constitutes the particular relation between Word and 
Meaning. 

*2- 15 The action of denotation, belonging to the Word, has for, its result, the com¬ 
prehension of the meaning; and this is none other than a knowledge of the Word 
which, when considered in relation to its result in the shape of the comprehension of 
the object denoted, is known as the action of denotation. And in such a case, that 
which is the object of comprehension, is accepted to be the object denoted by that Word; 
and the Word is either the means of comprehension, or the agent that makes the 
meaning comprehended by the person $ the consideration of these two alternatives is 
reserved for a future occasion. 

18-14 This anticipates the*following objection : “ Even if the above facts be accepted, 
all that they can prove is that the Word and the Meaning belong to a single action 
of denotation, and not that they are in any way related to one another. ” The sense 
of the reply is that in the case of the predicates of propositions (as both the Word and 
the Meaning are in the present case), the fact is that by the force of the action 
in which they cohere, they are made concomitant; and therefrom results the relation 
of mutual restriction. Even between the Subject and the Predicate, there is this con¬ 
comitance. The subject draws the action to itself, and the action reverts to it only 
after it has taken with itself the Predicate which forms a part of its own. In the case 
in question, the predominant factor is the object denoted $ and this, with a view 
to the accomplishment of its comprehension, takes to the action of Denotation ; 
this latter, in its turn, takes to the Word. And thus, between the Word and its 
Meaning, there is the relation of being restricted to the same action (of Denotation). 
This rule of restriction is thus explained : That action of Denotation which has the 
word “ Cow ” for its instrument has for its objective, the object cow; and conversely, 
that which has the object cow for its objective has the word Cow” for its instrument. 
Though this restriction could not apply to the case of words with many meanings, or 
when the same object is denoted by many words,—yet as a rule, we do not admit of 
such words and synonyms; as this would make the signification of the words in a 
particular context doubbf nl. However in a case where we do come across such words, 
authorised by the scriptures, we are forced to accept the chance of doubtfulness. But the 
relatiou above explained remaius intact, in the generality of cases, the other cases 
being only exceptions to it. 

1*-18 The Word being the instrument and uhe meaning the objective. The Word 
helps to make the meaning comprehended and thns capable of usage ; and thus, 
there is between the Word and its Meaning, this relation of the helper and the helped, 
which is v the same as that of the expressor and the expressed. 
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16. It has already been proved (above) that invariable concomitance 
is not the means (of signification). 

16*18. 14 If by the Word * Sanjna ’ (name) be meant the fact of its, 

being the means of comprehension, then it could not be the integral 
part of denotation. The name is postulated by usage according as the 
Word is found leading to the comprehension (of the meaning) ; and 
the name itself does not signify the meaning, so long as the relation 
(of the name with the meaning) has not been ascertained. Therefore 
the expressiveness of tlie name follows subsequently, as in the case of 
smoke (which leads to the inference of fire, after the invariable concomi¬ 
tance of the two has been ascertained). And hence, like the smoke, it 
(name) would not form the integral part of denotation.” 

18-21. This (Sanjna) is not of the same character as smoke, &c* 
Because in the case of these latter, the inference (of fire from smoke) 
results after the invariable concomitance (of fire and smoke) 1ms been 
ascertained, before which there is no idea of the smoke as being the 
means of comprehending (the existence of fire); whereas in the present 
case (of Verbal denotation) there is no idea of invariable ceneoroitance 
before that of the denotativeness (of the Word). Whenever the relation 
(of the Word and the Object denoted) is recognised through the asser- 
ms of old (knowing) people, there—aud in no other form—at once follows 
lie idea that the Word is the means of the comprehension (of the said 
meaning). 

21-24. In some places old people assert that ‘such and snch a 
meaning is to be understood by snch and such a Word;' in other places 
they say * this is the expressive (Word) and that the expressed (mean¬ 
ing) ; f while in other cases, younger people find that there is an action (of 
the middleaged person following the Verbal utterance (of an old person 
directing him to a certain course of action), and thereby they infer that 
the middleaged man must have comprehended the meaning (of the older 
man’s utterance), and decides that ‘ because the middleaged man has 
understood the Word to denote snch a meaning, therefore ordinary people 
know these to have the characters of being the expressive and the 
expressed respectively*’ 

** The concomitance is recognised only after the denotation, has been accomplished, 
and never before that. 

18.21 In the case of smoke, the comprehension w preceded by the idea of invari¬ 
able concomitance, whereas in the case in question, it is quite the reverse* 

S&.29 Tliis anticipates the following objection; u Inasmuch as it is only a Sen. 
tenco uttered by the old man that is found to express a meaning, denotativaness mut 
belong to the Sentence , and not to tbe Word/* The sense of the reply Is that ‘though 
at first there is such a mixed up comprehension, when the Sentence * bring the cow* 
is pronounced,—yet when it is followed by another direction—* take away the home,* 
and tbe other person acts accordingly,—then the boy looking upon the scene comes to 
comprehend, the meanings of the words “ cow ” audhorse,” -apart from the Sentences. 

33 
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24-25. Tims, though, in the beginning, the denotativeness (of a Word) 
zff.&ft&d to be mixed up (in the Sentence), yet, subsequently, by means of 
affirmative and negative concomitance, the meaning of the Word is asser- 
tained apart from the Sentence. 

^1525^26, On account of the presence of such multifarious denotations, 
partaking of such diverse factors as class, property, substance , action , and the 
jkumifofd sub-divisions of these, quickly brought about both directly and 
indirectly (by indication),—ordinary people hare no cause to enquire into 
a definite ascertainment of the one specifie object of denotation, 
i.; ,27-29. People versed in Syntax (the Mlmansakas) however only dis¬ 
criminate it in order to get at the comparative strength and weakness (among 
the diverse significations of a Word). (For instance) a word denotative 
of the class is weak when expressing a particular individual through 
indication, because such indication (of the particular individual by a 
word denotative of the class) is intervened by tbe class (intervening 
between the word and the individual indicated). Therefore it is necessary 
that some discrimination be made as to how much forms the ( direct ) 
denotation of a Word, and how much is indicated by means of the denota¬ 
tion, through an eternal relation. 

■*'- 29-31. Since when the general word (‘cow’) is used, and there is 
nor mention of any particular kind (of cows), we find the former (general 
name) applying to the particular (kind of cow) also; and again since 
when a higher genuB is named (f.i. ‘living beings 1 ), if tbe particular 

When the word “ cow ** is uttered, the person brings a particular animal, which is not 
brought when that particular is not used. Such are the affirmative and negative pro¬ 
cesses by which the denotations of individual words come to be ascertained. 

87.89 The sumnum genus is the class ‘substance,* and as the species included 
therein, we have the classes, 1 Earth,* * living beings,* ‘ cow *—the one following being 
a species nnder the preceding class, “ Earth ** Is a specific of the class * substance,* and 
generic with regard to * living beings. * Now, if the word * Earth * be made to express 
the specific class of * living beings ,* it can do so only by directly denoting the class 
* Earth,* and thereby indicating the class * living beings’as included within itself; 
this indication being necessarily intervened by the denotation of the class * Earth/ 
and thereby being a little weakened in the process. We have a Sentence in the 
Yeda—“ Ahavariiye juhoti ” ; here the word ‘ juhoti * directly denotes the homa in 
general, and indicates, through that, the particular Homa, the “ Patnisanyaja,” for 
instance. Another sentence is—“ Qarhapatye patnisanydjdn *’ ; which directly denotes 
the particular Homas as to be performed in the Qdrhapatya fire ; and hence we find 
that the relation of the Patnisanyaja to the Qdrhapatya is much closer than that with 
the Ahavaniyas j and accordingly this latter is set aside in favour of the former. If 
the comparative strength of denotation, &o., were not determined, then we would have 
no standard by which to arrive at a definite conclusion in the case cited. 

89.81 When the word " Co w ” is uttered, even if the particular “ red ** kind of cow 
be not mentioned, tbe former generic name Cow ** is found to apply to all the 
different kinds of cows ; and thus we see that wherever we have the class 1 cow ’ we 
have the name “ Cow. ** On the other hand, when a higher Genus—“ Substance ** or 
“ livings beings**—is named, even if there is no mention of any other species than the 
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species of this (‘ cow ’) be not named, the former name (* living beings ’) 
does not give any idea of (the particular * class cow ’); therefore from 
such affirmative and negative concomitance, there arises the idea that 
the word * cow ’ denotes only that object which has the dewlap &e. 

31-32, Thus we find that at first we have (in the word * cow ’) the 
character of signifying (the object cow) ; and based upon this is its deno¬ 
tativeness (or expressiveness) : and this is the relation, of the name and 
the named , which is here spoken of as a restricted particular relation , 4 inva¬ 
riable concdtoiitance.* 

33. “ Inasmuch as, prior to the recognition of the relation (between 
the word and its meaning), the words ‘cow,’ <fec., do not signify the 
object,—such words cannot have any denotative power,—like the words 
‘ Devadatfca * and the like.” 

34. Just as it is by usage alone that a word is cognised as signifying 
an object, so it is in the same manner that we have the cognition of its 
Denotative power, which is recognised to be the means of that sig¬ 
nification. 

35. Just as the cognition of the form of the word helps the final 
result (in the shape of the recognition of the meaning of the word), so 
also does recognition of the relation (between the word aud meaning); 
and this does not take away the denotative power of the word. 

cow, we do not have the word “ cow ” applying, in the absence of the definite class 
‘ Cow.’ Thus we find that when the cow exists, the name “ Cow 11 applies to it j and 
when it does not exist, the name does not apply,—and accordingly we conolnde that 
the object cow, as characterized by the presence of tbe dewlap, <fcc., is denoted by the 
word ** Cow. ” 

&1-M The particular means of signification are threefold : (1) the senses, which, 
hy their mere presence, give rise to the idea of the object, as being in contact with 
themselves ; (2) the Inferential Middle Term, which gives an idea of the conolnsion 
through the premises j (3) the expressive power of Words, which gives an idea of the 
object, immediately after it has been ascertained that such a word signifies snch an 
object. In the case cited, we find that as soon as the mere fact of the word (t Cow ’* 
8ignifyingthe object cow has been ascertained,—even if no other relation between them 
is recognised—, we at once obtain an idea of the signification of the word “ Cow, ” 
whenever it happens to be pronounced ; and from this we oonolude that snch a signi¬ 
fication, in the absenoe of any other relation, must be based upon a relation other than 
those of the Sense-organs and the Middle Term ; and to this particular relation, we give 
the name t( Denotative ” or {< Expressive **; and it is this relation that has been called 
“ invariable conoomitanoe ” above ; because in the case of the Word and its meaning, 
we cannot have the ordinary invariable' concomitance based upon the identities of 
location or duration. 

*8 The objector has been made to urge, in the Bhashya, that u it the word is ex¬ 
pressive of the object, wherefore does it not signify it the first time that it is heard by 
a person ” ? This argument is explained in the Karika *. just as the word “ Devadatta” , 
can have no inherent denotativeness, dec., &c. 

“ Means ”—t,«„, the process whereby the object is signified by the word. This 
aet does not strike at the denotative power of the word. 
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36. In- fact, whatever is known to be the means of tlie accomplish- 
ment of anything, it always stands in need of auxiliary causes; but this 
does not destroy the power (or capability) of the former accepted cause. 

37- 38. There is no cause, either in the ordinary world or in the 
Veda, which does not stand in need of an accessory aid, afforded by a 
knowledge of the process (of the causal action), which latter is necessary 
lor the accomplishment of a full idea of every causal relationship. 

38- 39. The cause is distinguished from the process, by means of a 
discrimination of the intimate (cognate) from the foreign (heterogenous) } 
and sometimes the said distinguishing depends upon the option of the 
speaker; for when one is much troubled by darkness, he is fennd to ex¬ 
claim * what is the nse of my eyes, when my seeing has to he brought 
about by the nid of the lamp r ? 

40. But as a general rule, we find that, since a blind man cannot 
6ee even by means of hundreds of lamps, therefore in the case of the 
perception of colour, &c., the only manifesting cause is the eye (and not 
the lamp). 

4ll The eye is accepted to he the cause, (1) because it is cognised 
to be stronger (in the case of the specific visual perception) than the con¬ 
nection of the body, soul and mind, on the ground of (these latter being 
common to all perception, and the eye itself) having a specific relation 
(to the perception in question), and (2) because it is found to he in closer 
proximity to the seat of visual perception (than the accessories, lamp , &c.) 

42. In the same manner, in the case in question, the cognition of 
the relation (between word and meaning) is only an accessory. If yon 

M it is not the Word alone that stands in need of an accessory in the shape of 
the cognition of the relation between the word and its meaning; such is the case 
with everything that is known to be a cause. 

*1 Eren in the case of visual perception we have the need of light; but this 
does not in any way affect the fact of the eye having the faculty of vision. In fact, 
a knowledge of the process of the operation of the causes,—of the Eye for instance,— 
is necessary for the full recognition of its causal efficiency. 

This anticipates the following objection: 44 When both the Cause (the denota¬ 
tive power of the word) and the process (the cognition of the relation between the 
word and meaning) are expressed by the word, what standard have you got to 
differentiate the cause from the procedures ” ? The reply is that that which is more 
cognate is the cause t and that which is less so is the process. 

♦1 This anticipates the following objection : 16 We do not see even when the eye 
is fully active, if there is no relation between the Soul and the Body, and the Sonl 
And the Mind (i.e., if there is absent-mindedness), therefore it is this latter connection 
^hifc must be accepted as the cause of perception.” The sense of the reply is that 
iAfis said connection is a factor common to all perceptions, and as such, cannot be accep- 
; tedaa the specific cause of a particular perception,—that of the eye for instance.. 

' j' *8 The real cause is the word, on account of its close proximity to the denotation. 
B " If; even then you persist in holding the cognition of the relation to be the cause, you 
' are welcome to it; and we will not try to persuade you any further. 
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hold it to be the cause, on the ground of simplicity, ilien wherefore 
should anyone dissuade you from such a course P 

43. The passage of the Bhasliya beginning with “ just as the eye, 

Ac., ” points out the contradiction (involved in the argument brought for¬ 
ward by the objector, in Karika 33). And, as a matter of fact, even in the 
case of ‘ Devadatta ’ (cited as an instance, in the same Karika), people 
accept the presence of a latent (denotative power). v 

44. Inasmuch as even in t-lie presence o£ external lights in the 
shape of lamps, colour, Ac., are not perceived by tbe blind, and because of 
the immediate sequence of the final result (visual perception) (to tbe action 
of the eye), the Eye is accepted to be the cause (t.e., the means of visual 
perception). 

45. u The relation of the name and the named (i.e., the denotative 
relation) has its recognition dependent upon human agency; and as such 
it does not exist prior to the existence of men. If such relation be desired, 
then it cannot but be caused (i.e., not eternal). 

46. il Since the two are located in different places and time, 
therefore, there is no similarity between these two {Name and the Named ) f 
—just as between the Jar and a piece of rope, and hence there cannot be 
any natural relationship between them.” 

Thus ends the chapter on u Sambandhtikshepa” 

Section 32. 

ON “ SPH^TA.” 

1. When the substrate has been recognised, the comprehension of 
the object of which it is the substrate becomes an easy matter. And 
because tbe enquiry deals with the relation, therefore the Bbashya has said 
“ now, in the word * cow/ Ac.” 

* 

M Latent,** brought about in ftill force, as soon as the name is given to 
a particular individual—( Yide eh* on M Sense-perception ”). 

“ Kurban Agency **—tbe cognition of the meanings of Words has been shown to 
be dependent upon the utterances of experienced person^ Ac. This shows that, prior to 
the existence of these people, the relationship between the word and its meaning did' 
not exist. And as such it cannot be eternal, as laid down in the Bbashya. 

46 It is a fact of ordinary experience that a relation is found to subsist between 
two objects that are in some way identical. The name and the named (t.e., the word 
and its meaning) however, are in no way identical, either in extension or in duration, 
as shown by the Bbashya : The word is in the mouth , 8fc., $fc.”. Just as, there being 

no natural connection between the jar and the rope, their only connection is brought 
about by human agency,—so, in the same manner, in tbe case of the word and its 
meaning, there being no natural relationship, the denotativeness of words cannot but 
be accepted to be created by human agency; and as such, it cannot be said to bo 
eternal. 

1 Says the Bbashya : u Now then in the case of ( Ganh/ which is the word w ? 
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2. Who bj himself would give any reply to such theorists as hold 
theories contrary to the facts of Sense-perception ? Consequently the 
Bhashya cites the opinion of a revelled person. 

3. Those, who hold the cognition of the word to depend upon the 
comprehension of its meaning, may rest for the time being. At present 
we consider the cognition of the word as (it appears) through Sense- 
perception. 

4. Our “ Sense-perception ” is not incapable (of giving rise to the 
cognition of the word) ; and when the object (the word) has been ascer¬ 
tained by means thereof, no other more capable means is possible, with 
reference to which (the cognition of word) could be considered. 

5. Therefore when the word has been cognised by the Ear, whether 
it denotes its meaning or not, it has the character of the Word; and it 
is only thus that the fact of common experience is not contradicted. 

6. If the capacity of the word 4 Word ’ depend upon the compre¬ 
hension of the meaning, then an entity, other than the Word, will have to 
be postulated,—because the word 4 Word ’ is not ordinarily known to be 
so dependent (upon the comprehension of meaning). 

7. Because smoke , &c., leading to the comprehension of the existence 
of fire, &c., cannot be said to be words ; and again because they do not give 
any sense,—the name 14 Qabda *’ could not be denied to single letters. 

8. Even prior to the comprehension of the meaning, if a word be 
duly cognised by the Ear, the name 4 Word * cannot be denied to it. Con¬ 
versely, even if a meaning be comprehended, the name 4 W rd * cannot apply 
to that which is not comprehended by the Ear. 


The Kirika anticipates the objection that the opponent has objected to the presence of 
any eternal relation between the word and its meaning; and hence what was necessary 
for the Bhashya to do was toprove the eternality of snch relation. The sense of the 
KIrika is that after the nature of the word itself has been ascertained, the considera¬ 
tion of its relations becomes an easy matter. 

6 Says the Bhasya: “ The word 1 G&nh 1 is nothing more than the letters ga, au 
and the Vi&arga —as declared by the revered Upavarsha.” The K* rikl means that the 
name of TTp&v&rsha is given, not with a view to show that the opinion is not n— 
greeable to the Author himself, but only tc cite the authority of a revered person j 
as the Author dare not contradict, by himself, the pet theories of such clever people 
as the Vaiyakaranas, who hold the word to be something quite apart from the 
letters it is composed of,—a theory that is opposed to a directly perceptible fact. 

t The word “ Word ” is known in the world to be that which is perceived by the 
Kar; and the Ear only hears the letters; hence we conclude that word is nothing more 
than the component letters. 

• u Entity other than the Word, —t.e., based upon the denotation of the meaning by 
the word, which could not be expressed by the word, 14 Word ” because that would 
contradict all accepted usage. 

7 If the mere fact of bringing about the comprehension of something were the 
sole differentia of the class u Word , n them smoke would aTso become included in tb&t 
class; because it brings about the comprehension of the existence of Fire. And again, 
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9. As a matter of fact, we find that independently of oneAns^faep® jr 

means of auditory perception, are comprehended, in their respeetive»86>rms, 

the letters (constituting a word), and not either a preceding or a suhsecp&hli 
object. 

10 Even when the letter is uttered with the least effort, it .xml mthm 
clearly recognised as a full letter, or it is not recognised at all. L J 

11. Apart from the letter itself, its constituent parts are ,ney 

nised ; nor are these (parts) ever found to be intermixed with the, letter 
as the threads are with the piece of cloth. : . s (i3ai‘;I 

12. And since these parts are never cognised (by means of Sense- 


perception), they can have no cogniserin the shape of a Middle Termuv 
is there any scripture laying down such cognition with regard to it.,:*>Audi 
since it is not perceived (by the sense) Analogy cannot apply to it. 

13. Nor would there be any inconsistency in the letter, if thiol 
existence of such parts be denied ; just as there is no inconsistency in the* 
case of such parts (of binary compounds, as atoms) not having any further 
parts (of themselves). 

14. Why too, should not the letter, devoid of any constituent parts, be 
cognisable by Sense-perception ? As in the case of the Aka$a, so in the 
case in question also, we would have for the Middle Term (in an inferential 
process leading to the cognition of such partless letters), an idea (of the 
letter) devoid of any notion of the parts. 

15. Like Aka^a too, even when there is difference of locality, there 
can be no real difference among the letters themselves. 44 But then if they 


if that were the sole differentia, then a single letter, not capable of giving any sense, 
would cease to be included in the said class* Both these, the inclusion as well as the 
exclusion, are equally absurd. 

9 The letters ga, <fcc., are those that are heard by the Bar; nothing besides these 
can be so heard. By the phrase * preceding object ’ are meant' the constituent parts of a 
letter, and by 1 subsequent object * are meant the classes 4 Gatwa * 4 Autwa* and 4 Goqab- 
datwa, * the word 4 Gauh * considered as one component whole apart from the letters, 
and such other assumptions as the 44 Sphota ” and the rest. 

10 This harika proves that as a fact of Sense-perception, no constituent parts of 
letters are ever cognised. No intermediate coarse is possible. Even when the letter is 
only whispered, it is either fully recognised as the letter , or being not heard it is not 
cognised at all. 

1* They are not cognised by means of Inference. 

18 The atom which is a part of the binary compound, is accepted to be without 
any parts of its own ; and if there is no inconsistency in this, there can be none in the 
denial of parts to letters. Therefore the cognition of any such parts of letters cannot 
be said to be due to Apparent Inconsistency. 

14 41 Middle Term”—The argument may be thus stated— 44 Letters are without 
parts—because we have a sensuous cognition of these as devoid of parts—just as we 
have one of Aka^a.” 

16 Though the letter ga may be found in different places, yet it is the same every¬ 
where, just as the Aka$a is the same everywhere. With thisKarika begins the denial of 
the 4 4 subsequent objects ”—spoken of in K. 9. And the Author begins with the denial of 
the class 44 Gatioa. ” The meaning is that all 4 pa* is one and^bw same, the different 
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were all the same) there coaid be no idea of difference among them.” 
( Reply), How then, have you the idea of singleness (of the class 4 Gatwa ’) t 

16* Question : 44 We have the idea of singleness with regard to the class 
(•“Gatwa f ), and that of diversity with regard to the individual ga's. We 
do not hold to the diversity (of the individuals) alone ) and therefore it 
is not imjwssible for us to have an idea of singleness (of the class)” 

17. fiat in tire case of letters, apart from the class 44 Word ” ( 4 (£ab- 
datwa’), We have no other class applying to them as distinct from the indivi¬ 
dual (letters). And if there is no other class (applying to the individual 
letter), it can only be a letter (and not a class). 

18. The idea that it is the same (letter) does not savour of similar¬ 
ity, because there is no similarity in the absence of a similarity of con¬ 
stituent parts, hnd there are no such parts in letters. 

19. Because the letter ga is an object of Sense-perception, therefore 
the preclusion of its contraries can be of no use (in its cognition); nor, at the 

.. time (of the cognition of the letter ga), is any denotative word or any 
Middle Term, cognised {and as such the cognition cannot be either verbal 
or inferential). 

t 20. Question: 44 Just as iu the case of ga, Ac., we postulate the class 
4 Word 1 ( 4 £abdattca 9 ), and as in the case of the different species of 
! cows, we have the class 4 Cow/—so in the same manner, why could not we 
postulate the class 4 Gutwa ’ (as applying to all ga 9 s) 99 ? 

21-23. Answers When the different individual cows, and the different 
§a% have been recognised in the form of individuals, they become, as such, 
incomprehensible by any idea of class; and it is for this reason that we 
admit of (such) classes (as 4 6atira’ and 4 f abdatwa ’ to admit of the com- 

places where they oocnrndfc malting them distinct individuals. Hence as there is no 
multiplicity of iudividhais, there can be no such olass as “ Qatwa” The objector urges 
that if there were ho multiplicity of individuals, we coaid have no such notion as that 
4 this ga is long and that pd .* is Short. *. Ac. The Author meets this by a oounter- 
qnesfcion .— u How canyon have any idea of the singleness ef the das* 4 Quito*,* when 
you hold the individuals to be entirely distinct ” f: 

. . it That tbsya is the Mate as the pas seen elsewhere. 

- It The Bauddbas assert this preclusion of the contrary (Apdha) to be the means of 
cognising , an object. The Kirill means to say that the cognition of a letter cannot 
be amenable to this negative bssanee it is found to be perceptible by the 

senses | nor do we know of any word that can denote the Utter; therefore a cognition 
of this latter cannot be bold to be Yerbal; and as no proper Middle Term is possible, 
it cannot be inferential. 

SO It is proper for the Bauddha, who denies all class, to deny the class 44 Qatwa " also. 
But tup Mitndnsaka admits of such classes as 44 Qabdatvoa” and 41 Qotwa”; why then 
shonld he deny the olass 44 Qatwa ” which is similar to these ? 

SI -* 1 We deny the fact of u Qatwa ” being a class, not without reasons ; our chief 
reason fordoing so is that we are not cognisant of any such olass, apart from the class 
41 Qabdatwa ”j among the many “go's” we have an idea that ‘this ga is a Qaida, 
and tbdp ga is a Qaida, * just as in the of different kinds of cotes, we conceive 
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prehension of the individual cows and^a's). Whereas in the case of the 
presence of such diversity as the long ga, the Bhort ga, &c., the one indivi¬ 
dual ga is not recognised as distinct from another individual ga . Therefore 
the letter (ga) being one only there can be only one Idea (with regard 
to it). The presence of such diverse specific cognitions (as the 4 long ga, 9 
the c short ga, 9 &c.), must be explained as being due to the diversity 
of the manifesting cause (the uttering of the letter with different degrees 
of effort, <fcc., &c.) 

24. Just as your class 4 Gatwa / even when cognised by means of 
such particular instances as the long, &c., is accepted to be one only,— 
so would also be our individual letter. 

25. You accept the diversity (iu the individual case of the long ga, the 
short ga, fyc.), as * caused by a diversity in the specific characters of the 
individuals constituting (lit. manifesting) the class; and we could also 
explain the diversity (in the. case of the long ga, the short ga, &c.), to be 
caused by "the diversity in the degrees of effort used, in the utterance of 
each of these. 

26. Therefore all that is necessary in cognition we can get from the 
letter alone; and whatever is perceived (to be distinct) in different indi¬ 
viduals is well explained as being due to the different degrees of effort in 
utterance. Hence such notions, as those of the class * Gatwa 9 and the like 
must be rejected as useless. 

27* Even if such a class as 4 Gatwa 9 were subsequently assumed, it 
would be extremely difficult to prove the facts of its being omnipresent, 
eternal* and inhereing in every individual (gra). 

28-29. The individual letter, on the other hand, is accepted by 
both of us ; then, just as you attribute etemality, &c., to the assumed (class 
4 Gatwa ’), so you can attribute it to the individual, which is an established 
entity for both us. Thus top there would he no difficulty in accepting its 
inherence in the individuals (because all the individuals being identical, the 
character of the letter ga must inhere equally in all). 

that * this is a cow and that is a cow, * Ac., Ac. Such notions of every 1 ga * being 
a Qaida would not be possible,if there were no such class as * Qab&atwa” which latter 
therefore we cannot deny. In the case of such notions as the 4 long gd,* the short 
* ga* and the like, the diversity is due to the difference in the degrees of effort in the 
utterance of each letter; and the diversity being thus explained, it is not admissible 
to postulate a distinct class in the shape of ct Gatwa.” The length, shortness , &c., are 
the properties of the same individual * ga / juat^as * bravery* 'cowardice,* Ac., are those 
ot, the same individual Devadatta. 

** Even when you admit of the olass * Gatwja, * you cannot deny suoh'diversities as 
those of the long * ga the short * ga, * Ac. You Would explain this as being caused by 
the diversity in the specific characters of the individual long gd's, short. ga’&, Ac. But 
in our case also, though we hold the letter tcv be one ohly, we could explain the diver¬ 
sity as being based upon the different degrees of effort in the utterance of. the Jong 
and the short ‘ ga } ’ Ac. x 

34 \ 
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29-30. In the case of the consonants, we bare no such diversify 
(as the long, short, <fcc.),—which diversity is recognised only on account of 
the tinge of the vowel (accompanying each consonant); and with regard 
to this diversity, we discriminate the fact, that it is not found to apply 
to the pure consonants (by themselves, apart from the accompanying 
vowel). 

SI. Even in the case of the vowels, the notion of long, short, &c., 
would only be due to extraneous influences (of the different degrees of 
effort in utterance),—because it belongs to the letter,—just as the notions 
of the class £ letter r and the ‘ consonant y belong to the letter, and are 
due to extraneous influences. 

32, The letter c ga’ is not recognised to be the substrate of the 
class 4 Gatwa/ as abstracted (from the individual ‘ ga r ),—because it is not 
comprehensible by any other idea save that of the individual 4 ga *—like 
the class 4 Gatwa r which is assumed by others (Vaigeshikas). 

33-34. Since our conclusion is a negative one, and since the two 
premises also are negative, the fact, of the instance being such as is 
not accepted by any one of the two parties concerned, does not in any 
way affect our argument. Or, for the above conclusion (“that the letter 
ga is not recognised to be the substrate of the class 4 Gatwa * ”), we can 
have another reason (Middle Term or minor premiss) based on the fact of 
its being a letter,—like the letter 4 dha/ This conclusion is not contrary 
to Sense-perception, because a contradictory proposition is never cog¬ 
nisable. 

35. In denying the class 4 cow/ on the other hand, there would be a 
decided contradiction of a fact of Sense-perception; because (in the 
absence of such a class) there would be no such notion of the class (‘ cow*) 
and the individual cow (as belonging to it), which is a fact ordinarily 
perceived by the Sense. 

36-37. In this latter case (of the class 4 cow’), if the object were 
one only (z.e., if all individuals were identical, as in the case of the letter ga) T 
then (in that case) we could nob explain the diversity (of the 4 black cow, * 


85.SA This anticipates the objection that inasmuch as the Mlmlnsaka himself does 
not admit of the class u Gatwa,” how could he cite it as an instance in his argument ? 
The Sense of the reply is plain. iC Contradictory proposition ”—that there is a class 
“ Gatwa ** which inheres in each individual 14 ga” The meaning of the Karika is that 
no snch class being perceptible, our conclusion cannot be said to be contrary to Sense- 
perception. 

8«v37 jn tbe case of the letter 1 ga? we have proved that all the individuals are 
identical, because the letter “ ga ” is one only* In the case of the cow , on the other 
hand, we have many distinct individual cows, sucs|k*‘as the red oow, the black cow, 
all of which have the common character of the “cow,” consequently, inasmuch as the 
character of the “ cow ” is found to inhere in many distinct individuals, we oannot but 
admit of the class lt cow/* in order to comprehend all the different kinds of cows, a 
single word. 
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the < red cow,* &c.), as being due to the diversity in any manifesting agency. 
Because (i*i the case of the class * cow *) there is no other manifesting 
agency save the individual cow; though in the other case (of the letter 
4 ga ’) we have the difference of degree in the tone of utterance. The 
class * cow * is always found to be indicated by the individual cow ; hence 
it is that among the different individuals we become cognisant of the 
single class ‘ cow.’ 

38. Question : u One, to whom both are objects of auditory perception, 
could have the dual conception; for you, however the tone of utterance 
being supersensuous, how could any specific cognition (of individuals) be 
brought about by means of these (ton§s of utterance) P” 

39. In reply to this, some people assert that when a sound Is cognised 
by the Ear, as affected by the difference in the degree of tone,—then it is 
that there is a comprehension of this degree of tone, brought about on 
account of its being mixed np with the letters. 

40 . Or, that there Is no cognizance of these (dhwams); it Is the mere 
cognizance of Cabda that is brought about by means of dhwani . Even 
the Yai^eshika becomes cogni sant of the intensity, <fcc., of the Sound 
only through affection (of the ‘ dhwani'*). 

3S The conceptions of the individual and the class are, in our opinion, both objects 
of auditory perception ; and as such, it is quite possible for the objects of these con¬ 
ceptions themselves to be perceived by the same organ of perception. Your u Ndda," 
on the other hand, consisting as it does of differences in the intensity of the vibra¬ 
tion of the air particles, cannot he amenable to such perception j and as such this could 
not bring about any conception of the letter <f ga” which is an object of auditory 
perception. 

89 The degree of tone is neither airy, nor consisting of the conjunction and dis¬ 
junction of air-waves; it is only a property of the Air, a particular form of Sound 
known as ' Dhwani * or * Nada/ Ac. Sound is of two kinds—one being in an entirely 
undifferentiated state, and the other consisting of the various letter sounds; both of these 
equally belong to the class “ (Jabda.” Of the latter sort, are the letters ‘ ga/ Ac., while 
the sound of the drum is of the former kind. Thus then, Qaida in the form of Dhwani is 
a property of the Air ; and it is this that is the manifesting agency of the letters * ga/ 
Ac. Consequently, as soon as the air-waves, in the form of Dhwanij have struck the 
tympanum, the Ear becomes affected by them ; and by means of the Ear thus affected, 
the Dhwani becomes perceived, and is comprehended, sometimes, as an undifferen¬ 
tiated sound, as in the case of the drum, while at other times, it is found to manifest a 
certain distinct letter—sound ; and having thereby become mixed np with the utter¬ 
ance of the letters, it comes to be cognised as thus mixed up. Even in the utterance of 
letters, we are cognisant of the mere sound, as apart from the letters, specially when we 
differentiate the distance of sounds, through a difference in their intensity. Therefore 
in our case also, Dhwani is an object of Sense-perception, being perceptible by the Ear; 
and hence even for us, a dual conception is not an impossibility. 

40 This Karika presents another solution of the difficulty raised in K. 38. Even 
the Yaiqeshika, who admits of the class ‘ Gatwa, 1 accepts the presence of the different 
degrees of intensity—high, low, Ac. But these he cannot represent as the properties 
of Sound, which according to him is itself a property (uf Aks^o) and as such 
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4L-44. (1). Those who have their minds affected by the perversities 

of bile, perceive * sweet 9 to be * bitter,' and 1 white 9 to be * yellow 9 ; (2) 
similarly those who are running fast, or moving in a boat, mistake the 
fixed mountains, &c., to be moving; (3) and again those who have applied the 
fat of the frog to their eyes, mistake a piece of bamboo to be a serpent. 
In the same manner people have an idea of the class ( * G-atwa ’) as having 
the properties of highness and lowness, by means of the highness and 
lowness of individual letters * ga/ <fcc.; just as in the above cases, there is a 
mistaken cognition of the manifested bitterness , <fcc., even in the absence 
of any cognition of the element of mistake in the manifesting agency (per¬ 
verted Sense of Taste, Ac.), brought about by the recognition of their true 
causes (the perversities of bile, &c.). 

45-46. Some people hold the short and long sounds of the same 
vowel (W) to be distinct individual letters; because, like the high and 
low sounds (of consonants), the utterance (of the sound a) is not neces¬ 
sarily concomitant (with that of a). And thus they postulate a class 
Atwa' as belonging to the three individuals (a, a, and a). 


incapable of having any property of its own. [The Mimansaka holds Sound to be a 
distinct substance]. Consequently, the Vaiseshika holds that though Highness or Low¬ 
ness cannot belong to the Sound, yet they are cognised by means of a conception which 
is affected by the differences of intensity of the tone of the utterance. In the same man¬ 
ner, in our case also, when the has Dhwani entered the Ear, and leaves it soon after, 
then, in that case, the affection of the Ear caused by this speedy striking and return 
continues for a very short time j and thereby tbe Sound too comes to be produced, afc 
that very time, in accordance with the aforesaid affection of the Ear, and disappears 
soon after 5 and this speedy appearance and disappearance constitutes what is known 
as the shortness or lowness of the Sound, its highness consisting of a longer stay in the 
Ear of the air waves (Dhwani), and hence also of the Sound itself. And thus, though 
the shortness, jjrc., really belongs to the manifesting agency of the Dhwani, yet through 
extreme proximity, they come to be attributed to the manifested Sound ; and the 
Dhwani only becomes the means of rendering tbe Sound cognisable ; and as such, it can 
be the means of differentiating the individual letters, as short, long , Ac. 

.♦M* This anticipates the following objection: u When Dhwani, the cause of the 
mistaken notions of shortness , Ac,, is itself uncognised, how can the shortness, Ac., b e 
cognised? ** In reply, the Author proceeds to cite a number of well-known examples } 
where people have mistaken notions even in the absence of any recognition of the 
agency that brings about such misconceptions. People, with disordered bile, perceive 
the oonchshell to be yellow, even before they are cognisant of their bilious disorder. 
So too, in the case at issue, we can have mistaken notions of the shortness, Ac., of a 
letter, based upon the said characteristics of the Dhwani (that precedes the particular 
letter—sound), even in the absence of any cognition of this Dhwani itself. 

46-46 Whether the consonant sound—of 1 ga * for instance—be high or low, it is 
always accompanied by the same ga — sound. In the case of the vowel however, we have 
the long vowel expressing something entirely different from that afforded by the short, 
— e.g,, in the word “ Agamana ” (coming) and “ Agamana ” (not going); this difference 
cannot be denied j though both ‘a* and 1 a ’ and the tripple * a * belong to the same 
vowel-class * atwa. 1 
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46-48. Others liowever assert, that the assumption of such a class 
is not proper; because the name 4 Atwa 9 could not apply to the long and 
the acute (which are pronounced a, and $); in the same manner, the 
name 4 Atwa * would not belong to the short and the acute; nor could the 
acute belong to the other two; inasmuch as it cannot be recognised as 
belonging to each of the three,—as we have the name c cow * applying to 
all the cows—be they black, or red. 

49. The word 44 avarna-kula” may be explained as being based upon the 
identity of the location of the utterance in the body,—like the forest and the 
like. It is only an expression denoting a collection (of vowels), and it is not 
indicative of any such class (as 4 Atwa 

50. The distinction of the letter itself into long and short, would be 
contradictory to the theory of the eternal character of words: for, how 
can the letter, which is eternal, be said to be measured (in its utterance) 
by duration (of its pronunciation) ? 

51. Therefore it is the utterance of the vowel that depends upon the 
duration (length or shortness) of pronunciation, as lasting for two or three 
moments. The letter itself cannot be affected by such duration. 

52. Obj. 44 But in that case the length, <fcc., of the vowels would (like 

highness, cease to form an integral part of the letters; inasmuch as (ac¬ 

cording to you) it will have nothing to do with the expressive (letters and 
words).” Rep. For us, the means of denotation are the letters recognised 
as such (long, short , &c., by the specialities of pronunciation). 

58. A meaning is got out of only such letters (either long or short 
or acute) as have previously been found to be denotative of that particular 
meaning. If it be asked— 44 how can there be any (correct) comprehension 
of meaning by a mistaken means ? ” (We reply that) the mistake does 
not affect the comprehension of the meaning. 

*9 This anticipates the following objection: a If there is ho such class as 4 Atwa 9 
how would you account for the presence (in the Mahdbhdshya t>f Patanjali) of such an 
expression as * AvcirnaJcula, * as applied to all the vowels ? ” The sense of the reply is 
that the said expression only serves to indicate all the vowels taken collectively; exactly 
as the word “forest” indicates all the trees considered as one corporate whole; and* 
the comprehension of all the vowels by means of the single expression u Avamaknla ” 
is due to the fact of all vowel-sounds, proceeding from the throat. 

60 The meaning of the expression f * a short vowel ” is 4 a vowel that lasts for a 
short time ’ j and this would be contrary to the theory of the eternality of Letters. 

The * Hraswa 9 ( short) is held to last for one moment, the “ DIrgha ” (Long) 
for two moments, and the “Pluta” (Extra Long) for three moments. 

63 The fruit, mango, is once found to be expressed by the word “ Amra 99 as ut¬ 
tered by an experienced person. Latterly the young man will comprehend the fruit 
only as denoted by that particular combination of sounds which he has heard from 
the older man. Thus thonghth© length, &c., are the properties of the pronunciation, 
yet they are so mixed up with the Letters themselves that they are mistaken to be 
the properties of these latter; And hence they come to he accepted as forming 
integral parts of thes« , 
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54 . Just as the speed of the horse, though a property of another 
(the horse), may he indicative of the (dashing or urgent) business of the rider 
so, for us, could the specialities of pronunciation be attributed to letters. 

55. “Butif length, be not eternal, the expressive word would 
also become non-eternal.” This objection is to be set aside in a manner 
similar to the treatment of the order of letters forming a word. 

56. In the same manner the comprehension of the accents, broad, &c., 
depends entirely upon the speciality of pronunciation (and does not belong 
to the Letter). We never recognise any difference based upon accents, af 
we do in the case of the length , fyc* 

57-58. If we accept the accents to be forms of one and the same Letter, 
then we could explain their difference (as broad , <fcc.), in the same manner 
as we do the highness, &o. (of pronunciation). In this case (of the differently 
accentuated vowels) we do not stand in need of any other sound, as we do 
in the case of another Letter. And it is these sounds (and not the vowels 
themselves) that have to be accepted as endowed with the characters os 
softness , acuteness , &o. 

58 59. Even when the Letter is one, the sound is of two hinds,—one 
serving the purpose of indicating the forms of Letters, and another 

“ Does not affect, Ac.”—The mistake lies only in the attribution of the properties 
of length, Ac., to the Letters, and in nothing else beyond that. Hence though the means 
of com prehension is a mistaken one, yet that does not touch the truth of the comprehen¬ 
sion itself. I lg., the notion of the redness of the crystal, which is a mistaken one, 
leads to the inference of the presence of a red object near it; from which we conclude 
that though the means may be a mistaken one, the effect may be quite true. 

64 Therefore the vowel is only one; and the properties of length, Ac., belong in 
reality to the duration of its utterance, and are only falsely attributed to itself. 

65 “ Become non-eternal ”—because the word depends for its denotation upon the 
length or shortness of the vowels constituting it. Just as though the order, in 
which certain Letters appear in a word, is not everlasting, yet the word itself is eternal; 
so in the same manner, though the specialities of the pronunciation may be non-eternal, 
yet that does not affect the etemality of the word itself. 

68 xhe length, Ac., of a vowel are at times found to change the meaning of words ; 
and in this they are found to produce—though only as a mistake—the notion of a differ¬ 
ence between the long vowel and the short; but no such difference is found to exist in 
the case of accents. So the claims of these latter are even much weaker than those 
of the properties of length, Ac. 

17.63 < { In this case , ^c.”—This anticipates the following objection: “ In the case of 
the different accents, we cannot but postulate sd many different sounds as belonging 
to the Letter; and hence, wherefore should we not accept a difference among the various 
phases of the same vowel, instead of assuming so many distinct sounds ” ? The sense ■ 
of the reply is that, of any one Letter,—whatever its accent, Ac., might be—the sounds 
are always of one and the same kind; and as such we have not got to postulate many 
sounds. It is only in the case of another Letter, that a distinct sound has to be admitted* 

68.69 The sounds that conjointly and simultaneously define the word are those 
that bring about the comprehension of the Letters; and those that define it gradually 
are those that follow at the heels of the comprehension. 
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extending throughout the comprehension (of sacli forms) ;—these two "being 
the means of bringing about the definition (of the Letters) immediately 
and gradually (respectively). 

60. Thus then we have the comprehension of the long , &c. $ when 
there happens to be a coglomeration of the sounds of the former sort. Since 
it is the Letter itself that is comprehended by means of these sounds, as 
lasting during the specified time. ~ 

61. And the recognition of the Broad and the rest is by means of 
these (sounds) aggregating simultaneously. On the aggregation of the 
others those sounds that operate gradually) we would have the differ* 
ence of pitch : viz : low, &c. 

62. Though the character of the Letter has been recognised (at the 
first moment), yet the sounds gradually bring about a cognition of the same 
Letter, (during the subsequent moments) ; and it is not any other Letter 
that is cognised. 

63. Even if among Letters, there be an absolute difference, based upon 
the existence of individuals and the class,—then too, Jaimlni’s theory (of 
the eternality of words) remains untouched. 

64. Because, in that case, all the arguments, in favour of the eterna- 
lity of the individual 4 ga,’ would be transferred to that of the class 1 Gat - 
wa ’; and the mention (in the Bhashya) of the Letters 4 ga,’ 4 an,’ &c T 

80 “ Specified time ” —one moment for the short vowel, two for the long, and three 
for the acute. The latter part of the Karika anticipates the following objection: 
** The long vowel is comprehended only when the sound is found to last for two mo¬ 
ments. The sound would, in this case, extend all along the comprehension; and 
as such, the long and the rest must be admitted to be comprehensible by means 
of the sounds of the seoond sort.” The sense of the reply is that though, as a matter 
of fact these sounds are those of the gradual sort, and as such, bring about the defini¬ 
tion of the vowel sound only gradually, and extend all along the comprehension, yet 
even daring the long time of 2 moments, it is only the letter that is comprehended. 
And as that alone which helps the denotation of the meaning is accepted to constitute 
the form of the Letter ; it is only with regard to this denotation that its long form is 
comprehended; consequently, even though this form may have been comprehended at 
the first moment, yet it is recalled to the mind only subsequently. For these reasons 
the sound must be admitted to tend to indicate the form of the Letter; and hence it 
is quite correct to say that the Long, &o., are implied by means of the sounds that 
help in the recognition of the forms of Letters. 

81 Though the text reads “ Drutadikah ” (Sigh and the rest), yet inasmuch as in the 
case of the High the sound does not extend throughout the cognition, the Nyayarai- 
ndkara explains the compound as “those that are proceeded by the Druta (High), &c.” 
—i.e., the Medium and the Low, 

88 A vowel, either short or long, having been cognised, all that the subsequent 
sounds (in deeper accents) do, is to help in the expression of the same Letter; no other 
Letter is expressed. 

88 Hence it should not be understood that we deny the class 4 Oatwa * with %uy 
ulterior motive of favouring the theory of the eternality of words. We deny it simply 
because we do not find any good reasons for accepting it. 
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would be explained as referring to tbe classes ‘ Gatwa / 1 Autwaf & c.; and as 
sucb there would be no contradiction. 

65. The Letters cannot be said to bring about an aggregate word, 
because each of the Letters is indicated by individually distinct efforts, and 
each of them is eternal and all-pervading. 

66. And when the;word * go 9 is not thus brought about, how could 
we have any such class as * Gogabdatwa 9 ? Nor is an assumption of any 
such class possible, just as a class of letter ( * Gativa 9 ) (is not possible, as 
shown above). 

67. The notion of the sameness of a word (as uttered yesterday and 
to-day) is to be explained as being due to the identity of the Letters compos¬ 
ing the Word. In the same manner is to be set aside the asssumption of 
any aggregate whole, apart from the component Letters. 

68. The assumption of an aggregate identical with the Letters how¬ 
ever, does not militate against (our theory of) the character of Letters. In¬ 
asmuch the Letters have the power to signify the meaning (and as such 
they are capable of forming an aggregate word, which, however, can have ! 
no existence apart from these Letters). 

69. Letters should be accepted as being denotative of a meaning only 
according as they are known (conventionally and traditionally) to have 
the capability of expressing such meaning. 

70. With reference to these Letters, subsidiary as they are to the 

denotation of meanings, we have also, to admit of the facts of their collo¬ 
cation, and of their being uttered by a single person, and that too in a 
certain definite order. x 

71. The fact of the speaker of all the Letters being one and the 
same, and that of their being uttered in a definite order, being the means 
of the signification,—what determines such signification is that order 
of the Letters, in which it has been previously found, by the present 
speaker, to have been used by experienced persons. 

72. The simultaneity of the utterance of the Letters being impossible) 
it is not accepted (as in any way aiding the denotative process). In that 

u An aggregate whole can be said to be brought about only by sneb constituent 
parts as happen to exist simultaneously. But the Letters are not so perceived; as each 
of them is brought about by a distinct effort peculiar to itself. If the mere fact of 
all the Letters existing at the same time (even, though not so perceived at the same 
time) were to be the cause of the complete word being accomplished, then, inasmuch 
as all the Letters are eternal and omnipresent, every Letter-a combination of Letters— 
could be said to be tbe cause of any and every word. 

89 This anticipates the objection that each individual letter cannot signify the 
meaning of the word, and the whole word cannot be comprehended at any single 
moment,—how then can there be any signification of meanings ? The sense of the 
reply is that the denotations of Words are based upon Convention . 

7S Any number of letters could be uttered at one and tbe same time, only by 
different persons ; but as a matter ;of fact, we find in ordinary life, that a word,— 
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case (t.e., in the case of such simultaneity) the only possible course would 
be to have a multiplicity of speakers. But we do not find such multipli¬ 
city in the case of any denotation* 

73. Those objects, that are capable of an action only when acting 
simultaneously, are not able to do the act when they are not united ; just 
as those that are capable of acting separately, one after the other, in a 
certain order, are unable to act conjointly. 

74-75. In the case of the sacrifices “ Pumamasa ” and the rest 
(six sacrifices constituting the “ Dar^a-Pfirnamasa”) we find that they 
have an order of action (three being performed on the Amavasya and 
the remaining three on the Paurnamasi),—though they act conjointly 
(in bringing about a common result, in the shape of heaven) ; and in the 
same manner, in the case of acquiring the Yeda, we find that learning 
(consists of a gradual process of learning a letter, then a word, a Sen¬ 
tence, and so on, and yet all these processes have a common result, in 
the shape of an acquirement of the Veda). In fact everywhere we find 
that the Means, &c. (the three factors of a Bhavana), though gradual in 
their function, yet lead up to an action at one and the same time. There¬ 
fore there can be no objection against the gradual (utterance of Letters 
constituting a Word). 

76. All actions are recognised as complete in themselves, and any 
subtle differences among the actions themselves are never recognised. 

77-78. When, however, the various parts of an action, though inher¬ 
ing in a single process ( lit; means to an end), are separately recognised 
distinctly,—then, in that case, the idea of simultaneity is a mistaken one* 
How then could there be any simultaneity in the case of many and dis¬ 
tinct actions, inhering in separate processes, and occurring in a gradual 
order of sequence ? 


whose component letters are pronounced, not by one, but by many persons—is iucap* 
able of expressing any meaning. 

The bearers carry a Paiki conjointly, which they could not do if they went at it 
one after the other. In the same manner certain letters, combining in a definite way, 
are found to express a meaning, which they could not do, if all of them were uttered 
simultaneously (by different persons). 

14.75 cs Three factors,” viz .; the Result, the Means, and the Process. 

All actions end in their respective results ; and when the result has been 
attained, then alone is the Action realised in its complete form, and as such an 
Action is always recognised as compete, i.e., with its result duly accomplished. The 
joint action of letters is only through its result, in the shape of the full denotation of 
the meaning ; and as for the subtle functioning of each individual letter (comprising 
the word) towards this result, it is never cognised separately. 

**1 Even in the case of the single action of Homa —where the different actions of 
naming ths Deity , pouring the libation } &c., are each separately noticed—there is no real 
notion of simultaneity. Hence there can be no such simultaneity in the case of the 
Dar 9 a-Purnamasa sacrifices, which comprise many actions, 

35 
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79. In a case where an action, from the commencement of its f 
functionings, to the final fulfilment, of its result, is recognised at one i 
the same time, as constituted by all the various functionings,—with re] 
ence to such an action we have the use of the Present Tense. 

80. Therefore in the case in question (of the Word), we would h 
the present tense applicable to its action,—inasmuch as it is recogni 
in its entirety, as functioning from the very beginning in the shape o 
desire to speak (on the part of the speaker), to the final result in the shi 
of the recognition of its meaning (by the listener). 

81. The distinct actions of the individual letters (constituting 
word) (though extant) could not be recognised in the absence of the j 
filment of the final result; but this fact (of non-recognition) does 
prove the non-existence (of such individual functioning). 

82. Thus then the action being inferable from the final result, 
present tense becomes applicable to the action of the Means (Words, 8f 
in accordance with its position with regard to the result. 

83. In the aforesaid action (of signification) the close proximity 
something is necessary. But the mere fact of the others being to a cert 
degree removed from the final result, does not lead to any notion of tl 
not forming an integral part (of the Word). 

84-85. With regard to the signification (of the object cow), i 
potency certainly belongs to both ga and au, though the former is remo' 

19 This Karlka anticipates the following objection: “ If there is no simultane 
how do you explain the use of the Present Tense in connection with them F ” 1 
sense of the reply is that the Present Tense is used with regard to that action whic 
seen from its beginning to the end, and as such no simultaneity is necessary. 

88 Though the action is to be inferred from the resnlt, yet when we hare once t 
that a number of letters, in a certain definite order, leads to the signification of a cer 
meaning, and from this signification, when we have once inferred the action of the ! 
ters,—then, at any future time, whenever we find the same Letters arranged in the a 
order, we come to apply to it the Present Tense. This anticipates the following ob 
tion : tf At the time of the fulfilment of the result, in the shape of the signifies! 
the functioning of the Letters will have ceased, and thus become past ; how, t] 
could the Present be applicable to it ? ’* The sense of the reply is that the final re 
has already been once seen before, and the functioning of the Letters has also t 
inferred from that result j hence latterly, whenever the Word is found, the funofcior 
of the Letters is at once inferred and recognised as Present , as on the previous occas 

83 This anticipates the following objection: “ If all the Letters be accepted tc 
the means of expression, then, it becomes necessary that we should assume an imprei 
produced by the Word taken as a whole, which would be the direct means of the 
nitiou of the meaning j and this impression would, on account of its closer proxin 
always belong to the last letter of the Word.” The sense of the Karika is 1 
though it is so, yet the proximity of the other Letters is equally necessary, and h< 
these Letters should also be admitted to form integral parts of the Word. 

8*-86 In the case of all Words, it is necessary that certain Letters Bhould c 
together in a certain definite order; otherwise they lose all their significance, and 
come absolutely useless. 
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by two steps (from the impression of the word as a whole), and the latter 
by only one ; because, it is only when they are located in this order that they 
can (conjointly) signify (the object). Just as the Visarga has a significance* 
only when it is at a distance from the other letters composing the word,— 
so, in the same manner, in the case of those (g and au) also, the signi¬ 
ficance does not depend npon the immediate proximity of the one or the 
other (to the final impression of the complete word). 

86. And where one letter is incapable (of signifying an object), it 
does not follow that all (taken together) are also incapable. Because we 
see that the parts of the cart are incapable of carrying corn, &c. (and yet 
the gart as a whole is capable of carrying them)* 

87-88. “ But in the case of the cart, each part of it has a certain 
capability of its own,—all these individual capacities conjoining towards 
the accomplishment of the carrying; whereas, in the case of Letters 
(composing a word) the only capability (of signifying an object) belongs to 
their aggregate, while no such capability is fonnd to belong to the indivi¬ 
dual letters ; inasmuch as the Letters individually—each one by one—* 
do not signify even the least portion of the object (denoted by the complete 
word composed of those Letters).” 

89. But the action of carrying paddy, &c., for instance, that is per¬ 
formed by the cart, is never found to he done by its constituent parts> 
as you would wish it. 

90. If it be urged that the parts of the cart too are capable of carry¬ 
ing something (if not the whole cart load), then (we say) in the present 
case too, we have, among individual Letters, the capability of bringing 
about a notion of themselves (if not that of the object signified) j and iu 
some cases single Letters are actually found to signify even objects (as in 
the case of the letter &a=Prajapati). 

91. Even he, who holds that an impartite Sphota is implied by the 
ideas of the Letters, is not free from the above objection (urged against 
the Mimansaka). 

92. For, in that case too the Sphota of the word is not implied by 

91 “ Above objection” —against the theory that it is the Letters constituting a 
word that signify the object. 

9* Even in the case of the sounds (of Letters) it is necessary to admit their proxi¬ 
mity, the fact of their being uttered by the same person, and also the fact of their 
occurring in a particular order. And since those that occur in any order cannot be 
simultaneous, therefore we shall have to assume an impression produced by the whole 
word, over and above the assumption of the Sphota . And the objection against ns,— 
viz .; that if tbe individuals have no power, then their aggregate can have none— 
applies to the Sphota theory also; because even in that tbe Letters individually are not 
held to signify the Sphota; for if anyone of the letters signified the complete 
Sphota, there would be uo use for the other letters. Hence the Sphota —theory 
would also stand in need of the assumption that the Sphota is implied by all the Letters 
taken collectively , the Sphota itself signifying the impression that leads us to the 
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each individual Letter (composing it). Nor is the Sphota indicated in 
parts ; and in its absence we cannot have any cognition of it. 

93. And those that are individually incapable, are incapable, also 
when taken collectively. And the arguments that you (the upholder of 
Sphota ) would bring forward to meet these objections, would serve our 
purpose. 

94. The existence (of Sphota), its distinctness (from the Letters), and 
the denial of any parts (of the Sphota) —these three assumptions you 
would require over and above what is necessary for our theory. And it is 
for this reason (of avoiding unnecessary assumptions) that we seek (to 
prove the fact of the Letters themselves) signifying the meaning. 

95. (Even if we do not admit of a residual effect Saiiskara) there 
would be no inconsistency in the cognition of the meaning. Because 
for this cognition we will have, for the cause, that which immediately 
precedes it. 

96. (The cognition of the meaning) always appears subsequent to the 
cognition of the last letter of the word, after the cognitions of the two 
(letters ga and au) have gone before. Therefore it is such (cognition of 
the last letter) that we hold to be the cause (of the cognition of the 
meaning). 

97. Even without any residual effect (Sahskaya), this last Letter 
would come to signify the meaning,—being helped to this capability oy 
the letters that immediately precede it (and through this precedence help 
it on to full significance). 

. 98. And it is this (help) which some people call “ residual effect ” 
(Sanskara). Because it is only this that is found to be free from the 
assumption of anything unseen (and transcendental, or merely ideal). 

99. Or, it may be the Impression (produced by the letters) that is 
called the '* residual effect.” Because all persons think that there is a 
“ residual effect ” in the case of all objects cognised by any definite 
cognition. 

J00. The only diversity of opinion lies in the fact of this (Sfihskara) 
being the means of the cognition of the meaning (of words) ; and as a means 
of ascertaining this (causality) too, we have au invariable concomitance, as 
in other cases. 

meaning. And certainly it is much simpler than this to assume a potency, in the 
Letters taken collectively, of signifying the impression that would denote the meaning 
of the word. 

99 That there is such a thing as Sanskara is admitted by all men; the only differ¬ 
ence of opinion lies on the point of its being the means of cognising the meaning of 
the word ; and here too, we have to admit its causal potency, on the ground of (invari¬ 
able) concomitance—as is explained in the following KariTta. 

100 We have the cognition of the meaning, onl} r when there is an impression j and 
this invariable concomitance helps us to establish the fact that Impression is the means 
of the cognition of the meaning. 
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101* If tlie Sanskara be groundless, then the assumption of pre¬ 
cedence (among letters) also becomes groundless; and hence there could be 
no help (as mentioned above in Karlka 97). 

102. Though it is an acknowledged fact that “ Sanskara ” is the cause 
o£ remembrance, yet that does not preclude its applicability to other 
purposes. 

108. Therefore it is not that the Bhashya has assumed tne existence 
of a (useless supernumary in the shape of) Sanskara. The only impercept. 
ible fact that it has laid down is that of its being the c&uoe of the cogni¬ 
tion of the meaning (of words). 

104. And even the Sphota —theory is not free from an imperceptible 
factor; as the capacity of signifying the effect (the meaning) is equally 
applicable to Impression and Sphota. 

105- And, inasmuch as the incompatibility (of Sanskara signifying 
tlie meaning) thus disappears, it caunot lead to the assumption of Sphota . 
And the assumption of a Sah$k5ra too, preceding (the manifestation of 
Sphota ) is very necessary for you. 

106. We would not admit of any thing besides sound (Sphota) with 
regard to the cognition of meaning,—only if such sounds were perceptible 
by the sense, or if the Letters themselves were not amenable to Sense-Per¬ 
ception. 

107. If you are over-anxious to have a simultaneity of Letters, 
then we may allow that on the ground of their eternality and all-pervad- 
ingness (which makes all the Letters simultaneous) ; but this simultaneity 
cannot be said to constitute their capacity of expi'essing the meaning. 

108. Thus then, in the case of Letters that are comprehended g*ar 

101 The Letter is destroyed as soon as it is uttered, and if we deny the fact of any 
Impression being left by it, then there would be nothing of it left to help the fallowing 
letter j and when this help would be denied, then the precedence of the former would 
be useless; and it would he impossible to get at any correct theory with regard to the 
significance of words. Therefore we cannot totally deny the existence of Sanskara or 

Impression. _ . . 

10S The Sanskara spoken of by the Bhashya is none other than Vasana , which is 
the admitted cause of memory. The only thing that the Bhashya has assumed 
and which is not amenable to direct Sense-Perception, is the capability of the Vasana, 
to bring about a cognition of the meaning of Words. 

105 You too must necessarily postulate a certain unseen force that could imply tho 
Sphota, which would signify the meaning. Thus then, onr theory is simpler than 
yours, inasmuch as it does away with the intervening agency of the Sphota; and 
certainly, the Sanskara is as capable of denoting the meaning as the Sphota. 

XOS This anticipates the following objection: “Yon deny the Sphota on the ground 
of Sahsiara which signifies the meaning ; but why should yon not deny the agency of 
the. Betters also, and hold the signification to be due to the sound only ? The souse 
of the reply is that Letters are perceived by means of the senses, and as sue i ai 
more reasonable to hold than any imaginary Sphota. . 

107 For in that case all words would signify all meanings. 
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dually in a definite order, their position—be it either simultaneous, or 
otherwise—is the only cause of the cognition of meaning. 

109. Or (the fact may be that) when the Letters have been gradually 
comprehended in a defiuite order, there follows a recapitulated (or recalled) 
cognition of all the Letters (in the form of the complete W ord); and it is 
this complete recapitulated cognition which is the means of the cognition of 
meaning. 

110. And in this (recapitulated cognition) we have the simultaneity of 
Letters. But the cognition of the meaning does not necessarily depend 
upon the fact of this simultaneity being perceived by the senses. 

111. Some people assert that this cognition (of the Word) is of a 
variegated character, consisting as it does of the existing (the last Letter) 
and the non-existing (the previous Letters that have some before) ; as in 
(the cognition of each word, the last Letter is always comprehended (at the 
time that the word is recalled as a whole). 

112. Others however hold that when the last Letter has been com¬ 
prehended, there is a simultaneous remembrance of all the other preced* 
ing Letters, brought about by the impressions left by each individual 
letter. 

113. Thus then, though there are gradual cognitions (of the Letters 

a definite order), yet, all theorists admit of a mental recognition of all 

the Letters as constituting a whole word. 

114. For, if this he not admitted, then in the case of the perception 
of a certain number (one hundred, for instance) of the same object, each of 
which is perceived one by one,—there would not be any collective re¬ 
cognition of all of them as making up a hundred (such objects). 

115. Thus, then, though the previous cognition, by the ear, of 
Letters, is one by one, yet subsequently there is a collective remembrance 
of the whole, which is purely mental (t.e., perceived by the mind). 

116. And the Letters thus recalled are not, in any degree, removed 
from the cognition of meaning; and hence it is that ordinary people 
make the assertion that u the cognition of meaning is obtained from the 
Word.” 

109 This ia the view favoured by the Author himself. According to this theory 

the pronunciation of the second letter is accompanied by the remembrance of the pre¬ 
ceding letter. 

Ul When the last letter has been heard, all the rest are recalled j therefore the 
cognition of the last letter is direct sensual perception and that of the others remem - 
brance ; and hence the variegated character of the word-cognition. 

IH This alternative does away with the variegated character, because the final 
cognition of tho whole word is made to follow after that of the last letter, and not simul¬ 
taneously (as in the previous alternative). Thus then the final comprehension of the 
Word becomes a case of Remembrance pure and simple. 

11® Because the cognition of the meaning follows immediately after the recogni¬ 
tion of the complete word. 
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117. Being led astray by the aforesaid variegated cognition, some 
people hold that apart from the Letters composing it, there is a distinct 
cognition of the word “ Gauh,” and that this cognition is amenable to Sense- 
Perception. 

118. We admit of the fact of this cognition (of the whole) being 
something different from the cognition of each of the Letters. Bat the 
cognition of the Word cannot be anything totally apart from that of the 
Letters composing it. 

119. Even though the cognition of the whole word ( Qauh ) be 
something other (than that of the Letters), yet any cognition of the 
three (Letters n and:) cannot belong to anythin# besides the three 
Letters themselves. 

120. We do not deny the fact of the cognition of the word “ GauhJ* 
as a single component whole. This idea of the singleness of the Word is 
due to the fact of the word (as composed of the three Letters) being the 
object of a single cognition, and also to the fact of the whole (trio of 
Letters) having a single end (that of signifying the object cow). 

121. In the case of the word Gauh” the idea of one-ness may be 
due to the fact of the Letter following very soon after *r, and 
also to that of there being very little infcerrim between the two syllables. 

* In tbe case of such words, however, as “ Devadatta,” and the like, the dif¬ 
ference between tbe Letters is quite clear. (As a matter of fact tbe idea of 
one-ness is a mistake). 

122. The construction of the Bhishya passage ought to he “ the word 
is not subsidiary/*—because the causal efficacy (of signification) belongs to 
the Letters (composing it) ; and it is on this view that we have the ordi¬ 
nary assertion (“ the cognition of meaning is got from the word ”). 

123. The Ablative in " pabdat ” (in the sentence u £abd5t arthapra~ 
titih ”) signifies causal agency. In your theory too, there would he an inter¬ 
vening factor between the cognition of meaning (and the cognition of the 
Word,—the manifestation of Sphota being the intervening factor). 

124 That is said to he subsidiary, which, being known in one shape, 
is used in another. And (in the case of the Word) we are not cogni¬ 
sant of any other form of causality (than the one we lay down)* 

117 The Grammarians hold this view of the perceptibility of the Sphota. They 
are led to this by a false analogy to the perceptibility of the last letter of the word. 
(See above). “ There is a cognition , $*c.” i.e., in the form of the Sphota . 

12S This Karika refers to the following Bhasbya passage: “ Qauna esha cdbda iti 
et na gauno ’ kshareshu nimittdbhdvah. n This is objected to on the ground that the 
reply portion seems to imply that the word * gauna ’ qualifies * akshraS The Karika 
however, explains it thus : * na gaunah gabdah ak&hareshu nimittabhavah .* 

124 All causes have their own operation intervening between themselves and their 
effects; and in the case of Words also, we have only this much of infcerrim j and as 
such, this causality is none other than the one we ard cognisant of in the case of all 
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125. The inter veil Uon of the operation of the cause itself is common 
to all causes ; and in the case of the Word, it is only this operation of 
itself (which is found to intervene between the Word and its signification) ; 
therefore this is no real intervention at all. 

126. When, as a matter of fact, people do not give the name 
41 Word ” to anything besides the Letters, how could there be any snch 
assertion as 44 meaning is got from the word,” with regard to a meaning 
signified by them (».$., the letters composing the Word) (when you hold 
that it is the Sphota that signifies the meaning) (and hence the said as- 
ertion is not compatible with the Sphota theory). 

127. If the cognition of the meaning be said to be brought about by 
the Sphota , manifested by the Imp-ession produced by the cognition of the 
Letters,—then the causal agency of the Word becomes subsidiary to the 
greatest degree (inasmuch as between the Word and the cognition of 
the meaning, we would have two intervening factors : the Impression and 
the Sphota). 

128. The utterance of the word is not for the purpose of bringing 
about the SaHskara ; this Sahsk&ra appears gradually in connection with 
the word, used with a view to the signification of the meaning. 

129. Therefore a Word is called (the cause of the signification of 
meaning) with a view to its effect,—being, as it is, used for the sake of 
that signification, and in the manifestation of the whole Word (by means of 
the Letters composing it), there is no intervention. (In our theory, the 
Letters are held to manifest the word directly, without any intervening 
processes). 

ISO. Or, the previous residual effects ( Sansharas) may he taken to 
be parts of the process of the signification of the Word; and the last 
letter of the word would be the manifester of that Sanskara ; and since 
this (last letter) is a word, therefore we would have the primary character 
(of the ordinary assertion— 44 the meaning is signified by the Word ”) 
[this is in accordance with the theory that the meaning is signified by the 
last letter of the word as helped by the impressions left by the preceding 
letters]. 

131-132. 4 In words and sentences, either the Letters, or the Sounds 

(thereof) do not point to any such agent of signification, as the Sphota ,— 
just as the lamplight (does not point to any intervening mainfester) ;— 
because the Letters have existence,—like the 4 jar,* &c/:—these and other 
arguments like these could be easily brought forward against the assump¬ 
tion of things not cognised by ordinary people. 

133. And again, the Sphota cannot indicate the meaning,—be¬ 
cause it is something altogether apart from the Letters (composing the 

other causes. Hence the causality in this present case cannot be said to be of a 
secondary or subsidiary character. 
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Word),—like the jar, &c. Nor is there any contradiction (in this) of 
perceptible facts,—because the object (Sphota) itself, is not established (as 
an entity). 

134. He who would deny the existence of Letters would be thereby 
contradicting the perceptible fact of the cognition of the meaning follow¬ 
ing immediately on the perception of the Letters (composing the Word),— 
just as the denial of the moon (contradicts a visible fact). 

135. Or (we may cite another argument): 4 The cognition of mean¬ 

ing proceeds from the Letters, because it follows immediately after the 
cognition of these ;—because that which is so follows immediately after 

something,) necessarily proceeds from it,—as the notion of Fire from that 
of Smoke/ [That is to say, as the notion of Fire following immediately 
after the perception of Smoke, the former is accepted as proceeding from 
the latter]. 

130. Or like the lamp, the Letters Ga and the rest are the indicators 
of the objects 4 cow/ <fcc., because these objects are always recognised on 
the utterance of the Letters; and because the Letters are always recog¬ 
nised prior (to the cognition of the object). 

137. “ The denial of the Sphota as apart from Letters, is of very 

little use in regard to Words/' But we have made the above attempt (to 
refute Sphota) simply with a view to establish the truth of the effects 
brought about by the different members of tlie Sentence. 

Thus ends the Sphota — Vada. 

Section 13. 

On “ Ak$ti/' 

1. If the denotation (of a word) be something apart from the Akrifci 
( class or form), then we could not establish either the relationship (of mean¬ 
ing with the word) or the permanence of that relationship. Conscious of 
this (difficulty) we now proceed to establish the fact of the Class (Akrti) 
being the object of denotation by a word. 

131 The sense of the objection is this: Yon deny the Sphota to be anything apart 
from the Letters; but in that case we can accept it as a part of the Word, and not 
of the Letters; and as such the Sphota theory would remain intact.” 

The position taken up by the reply is that in accordance with the Sphota theory, 
no pans of sentences are held to be operative,—the sentence alone, as a whole , being 
accepted as indicative of its meaning as a whole. Hence by the denial of Sphota, we 
establish the reality of the operative faculty of the parts of sentences. 

l If in every case, the Individual alone were the object of denotation, then, in as 
much as such Individuals could not be omnipresent, there could be no relation between 
the Word and its Meaning. The Class or Form on the other hand, is eternal; and as 
such, quite capable of relationship with the Eternal Word. 

3d 
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2. In coarse of this we shall also try to establish the existence of the 
Akpfci, and in order to prove the strength or weakness (of its claims to de- 
notability) in comparison to the Individual, we shall later on (in the 
Akytyadhikarana) lay down the grounds for accepting the fact of the Akj-ti 
matter being the object of denotation. 

3. It is the Glass itself that has been called “ Akyti **—which signi¬ 
fies that by which the Individual is specified {or characterised ). It is that 
which is common to all the individual objects, and the means of a collective 
idea of all these (individuals) as forming one composite whole 

4. As the means of such collective idea, there is a commonality , which 
is signified by the word (‘^^''^---this fact is admitted by all; and in this 
there is no difference among the several tlieoristis. 

5. With regard to all objects there is a double idea, in the shape of 
one consisting in its differentiation (as an individual apart from others), 
and another (a collective idea) consisting of its homogenity (with others 
resembling it in certain respects, and thus, with it, forming a Glass , a 
corporate whole). And this double idea is not possible without the double 
character of the object (as an individual, and as belonging to a class). 

6. If the object were perceived merely as an individual, then there 
could be no idea of (its belonging to) a Class. And (vice versd) if the 
Class alone were perceived, then there would be no occasion for any idea 
of the Individual. 

7. Nor can any of the two ideas be said to be either mistaken, or of 
only secondary importance; because the conviction of the double idea is 
always so firm, that the mistake must lie on the part of those who assert 
that the double idea is a mistake—(therefore the double notion is absolute¬ 
ly necessary). 

8. And further, since the two (the Individual and the Class) are no¬ 
where perceived in their primary form, therefore there can be no assump¬ 
tion of the secondary character (of the idea of either the Individual or the 

8 The denotatibility of the Class is denied on the following grounds : (1) because 
it does not exist j and (2) because its acceptance is absolutely useless. Consequently 
we must begin with tbo proof of the existence of Class; and then we shall, in due course 
come to take the second point, the reasons for accepting it, in preference to the Indivi. 
dual, by comparing the arguments in favour of each ; for wbicb the reader is referred 
to the latter half of the Smritipada . 

S The words u Akriti” and “ Jati” are synonymous terms. The Jati is accepted, 
because it is the only means of having a concrete collective idea of a number of indivi¬ 
duals possessing certain properties in common among themselves. 

8 It is only in the case of words signifying certain objects, that the idea of the Iadi. 
vidual and the Class can be realised. If these be said to be secondary, where else could 
we have them as primary P An Idea can be accepted as secondary in one place, only if 
it can be found elsewhere in its prim ry character. 
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Glass). (Nor can any of them be said to be false or mistaken, because) 
it has already been proved (in the “ Nirdlambanavada”) that all ideas have 
counterpart realities, as their objects, in the external world. 

9. There is mutual dependence between the Individual and the 
Class: the Class belonging to the Individuals, and the Individuals to 
the Class. 

10. A Class devoid of Individuals does not exist, (—because of the 
absence of Individuals)—like the horns of a hare. And in the same 
manner, because of the absence of Class there could be no Individuals 
(without a Class). 

11. Or, these two premises may be mentioned in the forms M because 
one does not possess the character of the other.” By this change, there 
ceases to exist the slightest difference between the Individual and the Class. 

12-13. If one were to assert the capability of the Individuals to bring 
about ideas of commonality, without (admitting of) a separate entity 
(in the shape of u Class ”),—for such a person, of what sort would be the 
capability of denotation ? (1) Will this capability be cognisable, or non- 
cognisable ? and (2) will it be different in each Individual, or one (and 
the same for all) ? It it be one and cognisable, then it comes to he a Class 
only mentioned in other words. 

14. If the capability be mn*cognisable , then the Idea (of singleness or 
commonality) becomes devoid of any basis (and as such false). Because 
no object is accepted by mere existence (unless it is, in some form or other 
actually cognised ). 

9 If there were no Individuals, there could be no Class; and the only peculiarity 
of the Individual is that by its individualistic character , it specifies the commonality (of 
the Class); and hence without the Class, there could he no Individual. 

10 The two.arguments are: (1) The Class without Individuals (as assumed by 
others) does not exist: because it is without Individuals—like the hare’s horns. (2) In¬ 
dividuals without the Class do not exist: because they are without the Class,—like 
the hare’s horns. 

H The premiss~-“because of the absence of Individuals 1 ’—implies that the Individua 
is something different from the Class; and in order to avoid this absurdity, the 
premises of the foregoing arguments are stated as follows: (1) ‘because of the absence 
of the individualistic character’; and (2) ‘because of the absence of commonality.* The 
argument thus changed becomes capable of proving the non-difference of the Class from 
the Individuals. Because the premiss signifies that the difference of the Class from the 
Individuals is concomitant with unreality ; and it follows from this that their non-diff- 
crence must be concomitant with reality —i.e. real. 

This meets the following Bauddha argument; “ Even when you admit of a 
Class, you have to assume that it is capable of producing ideas of similarity; why 
should we not, then, attribute the same capability to the Individuals themselves ? 

i* It is only the cognition of the common character that can be said to be capable 
of being implied by the Individual. .IF, however, the capability itself becomes non-cog* 
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] 5. Inasmuch as the Individuals themselves are different from one 
another, they can never be cognised by a single Idea; because (being many 
and diverse) they cannot have (any notion of single commonality for) their 
object. And as for the capability itself, it does not belong to these 
(Individuals). 

16. If the capability be different (in each Individual and something 
wholly different from the Individual itself), then there cannot be 
one idea (embracing all the Individuals). And if the capability of each 
Individual were identical (with it), then too, we could only have ideas 
of the Individuals (and not of all of them collectively as one corporate 
whole. 

17. For these reasons you must also admit of the Class , which is 
apart from the Individuals and their capabilities, and yet embraces all 
Individuals, and pervades through each of them. 

18. Thus then, for us, there is a distinct object of the Idea of single com¬ 
monality ; and it is a natural property of the Individuals. And as such, it 
may be named either u Samanya,” or “ Akrti,” or “ Jati,” or “fakti.” 

19. (Obj.) : • “ Well, even in the case of such (summum genuses) as 
“Satta” and the like, we have an idea of their forming a Class ;—how could 

nisable, how can it lead to the cognition of something else ? If the capability is not cog¬ 
nised, how can that which is said to be the object of this capability be cognised ? And 
hence all ideas of any single commonality mast be rejected as utterly groundless. 

1& This anticipates the following objection : ** It is not the capability that is the 
basis of the idea of single commonality j the Individuals themselves constitute this 
basis.” The sense of the reply is that the Individuals being many and diverse, they 
can never be the basis of any idea of single commonality, which must be the object of 
a notion of something which is one only. It is only a single form that can be the object 
of a single notion ; but you do not admit of any single form embracing all Individuals 
(as that would be nothing more or less than admitting the Class) j hence you cannot 
reasonably bold the Individuals to bring about any notion of single commonality. As 
for the capability , though you admit of its existence, yet, in ao much as you deny its 
cognition, it cannot serve as the basis of any notion of single commonality : hence 
with regard to the case in question, it is as good as non-existent. 

is the capability different from the Individuals or not ? It appears as one ; but 
if it be different, it could not appear as one. And again if it be different; how could it 
denote any single commonality , by means of the Individuals, that are many and diverse F 
If however it be identical with the Individuals, we could have no other idea save that 
of Individuals. And these Individuals being many and diverse, they could not form 
the basis of any notion of single commonality. 

n “ Therefore ” —ie. since neither the Individuals nor their capability are found 
to be fib to be the basis of the notion of single commonality, “yet, $'c.”—The Class 
resides as a whole is each of the Individuals. 

W Though there can be no Class of Classes— such as “ gotwatwu” (as this would 
lead to au endless series of classes), yet, even in the absence of such further classes, we 
have the idea of a Class of Classes, as one in which many diverse classes, such as 



there be any such idea without the existence of another more extensive 
Class ?” 

20- 21. {Reply). This argument that you bring forward is exactly met 
by the case of the forest. For even though the idea of the further Class is 
mistaken, that of the Minor Classes “ gotwa, ” &c.—can not be so. Be¬ 
cause prior to the utterance of the words (‘ gotwa, &cin the case of the 
classes 4 gotwa/ ‘ agwatwa/ &c.), we have no one notion of commonality 
with regard to ail (such Classes), as we have with regard to the individual 
cows (in the case of the Class ‘Cow’). 

21- 22. Some people assert than ev$n in this case (of Class of Classes) 
there is a perceptible similarity consisting in the fact of their being 
“ things ” (and thus constituting the Class “ Vastutwa ”). But if such 
assumptions were admitted, then there would be an endless series of 
Classes ; in as much even between the summum genus “ Vastutwa ” and the 
minor Classes “ gotiva <fec., there may be assumed to be a similarity (con¬ 
sisting in the fact of both being Classes, and so on, ad infinitum ). 

23. And since the Individuals too are things , there would be an Idea 
of Class (“ Vastutwa ”) with regard to these (Individuals) also, just as in 
the case of “ Satta Therefore, there can be no such class (of Classes) 
as “ Vastutwa” 

24. Therefore, in the case of “Satta” &c., the application of the word 

“( jotivaf “ agwativaf are found to be included. But in as mnch as there can be no 
Class of Classes, this idea connot but be admitted to be a mistaken one. “ And/* urges 
the objector, u on the same grounds, why should we not reject the idea of the Class 
1 gotwa* also, as being a mistaken one ?” 

80.21 « Forest —The Forest is nothing apart from the trees in it. And hence 
though the idea of the “ Forest* apart from the trees is clearly a mistaken one, yet 
the idea of the-trees themselves cannot be so. Similarly, in the present case, though 
the idea of the Class of Classes may be mistaken, that of the Classes themselves cannot 
be so. 

“ Because prior to, fy'c” —In the case of the idea of the Class of Classes , the idea 
of singleness is merely verbal. When the similarity of the bovine characteristics is 
perceived to exist in a number of cows, without an expression of the idea of similarity 
in the word “ Gotiva,** we have not the remotest idea of any other class, as “ Aqwatwa.*' 
It is only when the word “ Gotwa » has been uttered, even without the perception of 
any similarity, &c.—• that we remember similar words, like “ Agwatwa” and the like j 
and the idea of similarity among these various classes ('‘Gotiva,’* (C A^watwa,” & c.), 
lies only in the verbal form; in as much as there is nothing common among them except 
their ending in the abstract affix “ twa*’ And hence such an idea cannot but be a 
mistaken one. 

28 Individuals are things, as much as the Classes j and hence, if the Ideas of Class 
be said to be based upon verbal expression only, the Individuals would be as entitled to 
the Idea, as the classes themselves. 

24 How then, is a single word “ Sdminya” applicable in common to all classes? 
Inasmuch as it has been proved that this similarity is only verbal, and it does not 
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u S&m8nya” (commonality) is due either to the fact of the one (name) apply, 
iug to many and diverse classes (as ‘ gotwa‘agwatwa,’ &c.), or to that 
of bringing about a single Idea (with regard to the various classes). 

25. The Class resides in the Individuals, because the Class is not 
perceived in the interval between the perception of two Individuals. 
And we do not admit of any (omnipresent) Class like “ Akaga.'’ 

26. Or, even if it be admitted to be omnipresent, its manifestation 
would depend upon certain capabilities (in the Individuals composing it). 
And such capability would be inferred from its effect in the shape of the 
manifestation (of the Class). 

27. Therefore that (Individual) alone would be considered to be 
capable, the. presence of which would bring about the manifestation (of the 
Class). It is for this reason that the Class (‘gotwa’) is not perceived in 
the presence of any and every individual. 

28. Though (all Individuals, cows, horses, &c., are) different (from 
all Classes “ goivta” “ agioatwa” &e.), yet the capability (of manifesting 
one Class) belongs only to certain (Individuals) ; while some (Individuals) 
are wholly without such capability. And certainly no exception can be 
taken to the natural capabilities of things. 

29- 30. For instance, to such facts, as the burning of fire and not of 
AJcdga, who could take exception ? It is merely accepted as a perceptible 
fact, and no other reason for it is looked for. And the mere absence of any 
other reason, does not make the cognition of the fact (of fire burning) 
groundless (i.e., false). 

30- 31. In the mere fact of pointing out (or manifesting of the Class 

constitute a real Class in the shape of “ Samdnya” this application of the name to all 
classes must be explained as being due to extraneous influences j and as such influences, 
we hare the facts that the name “ Sdmdnya” though only one, belongs to all the 
various classes , aud brings about a single idea embracing all classes. 

8® “ And we do not Sfc —The Class can have no existence apart from the Indi¬ 
viduals ; and hence it cannot be said to be omnipresent, like “ Aka$a, which has an 
independent existence of its own. 

2(5 It is not perceived in the intervals; because at that time there is no individual 
endowed with the requisite capability. 

81 Only that Individual can be said to be “ capable,” which manifests the Class. 
The class u Gotwa” is manifested by the individual cows alone; and hence no other 
individuals—as horses or elephants—can be said to manifest that Class. 

88 Though the individual cows and horses are equally different from the classes 
* Gotwa* and 4 A$watwa t * yet the individual cow is capable of manifesting the formex 
class and not the latter. 

8® That which is perceived by the Sense does not require any other proof tc 
substantiate it. 

80.81 if the Idea of the Class were produced by Inference, we would stand in need 
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by the Individual) no concomitant property need be looked for ; because 
such manifestation is not inferential; and in the case of sense-perception, 
what would be the use of any further definitions, &c. (of marks and 
characteristics, &e.) ? 

31-82. Then again, the relationship between the Individual and the 
Class is purely natural, and not based upon any reasoning. Consequently 
we do not require any other Class, for the establishment of such relation¬ 
ship. And like the aforesaid capability, the natural (character of the 
relation) cannot be questioned. 

33. Or, even if the relationship were based upon some reasons,—since 
it is only a reason or ground, in some form or the other, that is required,— 
therefore when certain Individuals have been perceived, (they themselves 
would supply the necessary grounds for the relation), and nothing else 
(in the shape of a fresh Class) would be needed. 

34. Question : “Wherefore do other Individuals not signify the Class ? ” 
Answer; Simply because such manifestation is not seen to follow from them. 
And since such non-application of one set of individuals to another Class is 
only natural, no other grounds for non-manifestation, need be sought after. 

35-36, Question : “Since you do not admit of any further ‘Samauya’ 
(a higher Class) for the controlling of the application ( i.e ., the relation bet¬ 
ween certain Individuals and Classes), therefore, why should not the notion 
of the individual cow be independent of any such controlling agency as that 
of the Glass ‘Cow 9 P And just as, even though (all individuals are) equally 
different (from the Class) yet the capability of relationship belongs only to 
some of them, (independently of any other causes), so too we would have 
the cognition of the individual ‘cow’ (naturally by itself), without any 
other causes.” 

of a concomitant property. Bnt as a matter of fact, it is only a case of Sense-percep¬ 
tion. This anticipates the following question : “ By what mark do we know that 
such an individnal will manifest such a Class? ” The sense of the reply is that it is 
only Inference that stands in need of snch a mark; Sense-perception does not reqnire 
it. 

>1-88 This anticipates the following objection: “The individuals being many, 
they cannot be the cause of any one relationship,—and as such we shall reqnire another 
Class for the establishing of the said relationship.” The reply is that the relationship 
is natural, and not based upon any extraneons grounds. 

8* How is it that the individnal coiv does not indicate the class * Horse * ? 

8&-8G If many and diverse individuals be the grounds of the existence of a single 
Class, we may have the same Individuals as the causes of the single notion of the 
individnal cow; and we need not have any snch thing as the class ‘cow/ And just as 
among certain individuals, equally different from the Class, only a few have the natural 
capability of being related to the Class; so also we could have a natural cognition 
of the class ‘ Cow * without any other cause. 
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37 Answer : Inasmuch as we do not admit of the appearance of 
any cognitions, in the absence of objects,—we necessarily require a Class, 
apart from the Individual. 

38. All Ideas, appearing without corresponding objects, must, in the 
absence of such objects, be rejected as false. And the existence of the class 
(“cow”) here cannot be said to be faulty, on the ground of the absence of 
another (Class). 

39. If the Class were not admitted, then there could be no function¬ 
ing of Verbal Testimony and Inference (as means of true cognition). 
Because there could be no relationship among individuals, on account of 
the endless number (of these). 

40. And further, this (relation) is of use to the person (in arriving 
at Inferences and Verbal Testimony), simply because of its being so 
perceived. Whereas in the case of the relation between the Individual 
and the Class, there is no need of perception. 

41-42. When the object, in the shape of the Class ‘ cow,’ has been 
cognised by means of the Senses, Apparent Inconsistency leads to the ac- 


87 With regard to the different kinds of cows, we have an idea of a single com¬ 
monality consisting of a character that is common to all cows. And sincS there can be 
no ideas without their counterpart realities, therefore we must admit of a single class 
“ Cow,” independently of the specific characteristics of the individual cows. 

38 Ifc is a fact of common experience, in the case of different kinds of medicine 
effecting a cure of the same disease, that even many and diverse agents conspire to 
bring about a single end. Therefore even in the absence of, any further assumed 
Classes, it is only reasonable that the diverse Individuals should directly point to a 
single Class . 

89 Verbal Testimony is based upon the relation of Word and Meaning; and In¬ 
ference is based upon the relation subsisting among the various terms of the syllogism. 
If we had no Classes, all relationships would have to be based upon Individuals j and 
as all Individuals (innumerable) could not be perceptible at any one time, no relation¬ 
ship would ever be perceived. 

40 In the case of Inference, a relationship is of use in the argument, only when it 
has been duly ascertained, as existing among the terms concerned. Of the Class t 
however, the relationship with the Individual is based upon the very nature of the two; 
and as such it does not stand in need of being actually realised in perception. 

Even though the capability (of producing a single idea of commonality 
possessed by certain Individuals) exists, yet, in as much as no Idea can exist without 
its counterpart reality, we cannot bub admit of the reality of the Cfass, as the real 
object of the single notion of commonality produced by the aforesaid capability; and 
hence if the Class be denied, the capability itself becomes untenable. 

“ The capability , ^"c.”—This is in anticipation of the argument that the capability 
itself might be accepted to be the object of the notion of commonality—thereby doing 
away with the necessity of postulating the Class. The sense of the reply is that the 
existence of the Class is realised by Sense-perception j and as such it is far more 
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cepfcauce of a single capability as the controlling agent (of such relation 
between the Individuals and the Class); and this (capability) being now 
established, cannot set aside its own cause (the idea of the Glass). The 
capability itself cannot be the object of this (single) notion (of common¬ 
ality); because it is not perceptible by the Senses. 

43. The regressus ad infinitum, that you urge on the ground of (the 
necessity of having farther and further) other Classes, could only tend 
to the rejection of (all ideas of) Glass . But such rejection is opposed to 
facts perceived by the Sense. 

44. Either the relation (between the Individual and the Class), or 
the basis thereof, is not the means of cognising the Class. It is only when 
the individual object has been perceived (by the Sense) in its true form, 
that the Class is subsequently definitely ascertained. 

45. Since the dewlap, Ac., and the class ‘ cow’ are both connected with 
the same object (cow), therefore the existence of the dewlap, Ac., tends 
simply to point (to the Glass as related to the same individual objects of 
which it itself is the qualification). And it is not necessary that any¬ 
thing that serves to point to something else must be an integral part of it. 

46- 47. And when there is no absolute difference between the dew¬ 
lap, Ac., and the individual cow, and again between the class ‘cow * and the 
individuals (composing it), then the reply to the question—“ how is it 
that the class ‘ cow 9 applies only to the objects endowed with the dewlap, 
Ac. ? ”—would be that it does so simply because the Class consists of 
(is identical with) it (the individual endowed with the dewlap, Ac.) Then 
as for the question—“Whence this identity ?”—you must understand that 
it lies in the very nature (of the Class and the Individuals composing it). 

reasonable to admit the Class as the real object of the notion of commonality, than the 
Capability , which, at best, can only be inferred. 

44 Thus the ascertainment of the Class is independent of the relation, Ac.; and as 
such cannot he rejected. 

46 This is in anticipation of an objection to the Bhashya passage, where it is 
declared that the Class ("cow*) is qualified by the dewlap , Ac.; this theory makes the 
.cognition of the Class 4 cow* dependent upon that of another Class 4 dewlap*; and this 
goes against the standard theory of the independent cognisability of the Class 4 cow.’ 
The sense of the reply is that when the Bhashya raised the question—what is the 
neaning of the word 4 Cow J ?—the reply given was that the signification of the word 
consisted of the class endowed icith the dewlap , ^*c., meaning thereby the object endowed 
with these. The peculiar wording may be explained on the ground of both the dewlap 
and the Class ( cow 1 being related to one and the same object, the individual cow ; and 
in no case can we admit the dewlap as qualifying the Class. 11 And it is not necessary, 
fyc” — i.e because the dewlap is not an integral part of the Class 4 cow, that is no reason 
why it should not be accepted as defining (or specifying) it. 

47- 48 This supplies, from the Author’s own standpoint, an answer to the question— 

37 
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48-49. -Thus the fixity (of relation) is established in accordance 
with ordinary sense-perception. And the difference among the various 
classes ‘Cow/ (‘Horse 1 ), &c., are based on the very nature of things, and 
are not due to any difference in their respective manifesting agencies; for 
if it were so, then like the shortness, &c., (of letters), the difference among 
classes would become false. Then again, we ask—On what depends the 
difference between the manifesting agency (theswwmtm genus “ Vastutwa ”) 
and the individual objects, elephants, &c. ? If it be said that the difference 
is natural,—we can say the * same (with regard to the difference of the 
Minor classes themselves,—thus doing away with the intervention of a 
summum genus). 

50. If it be urged that the difference is due to the peculiarity of the 
manifested class;—then there would be mutual dependence. Therefore the 
difference between the classes (‘cow 1 and ‘elephant 1 ) and the individuals 
(cow and elephant) must be held to be based upon the very nature of 
things. 

51 Objection : “Since the Class extends over many (individuals) and 
the Individual over nothing but itself, therefore they (the Class and the 
Individual) cannot properly be held to be identical; and hence (in the 
cognition of the Class) there must be some secondary imposition. 

what is the ground of the peculiar relationship between the Class and the Individual ? 
This ground is held to be mere identity. 

48*49 « 27 le difference , This is levelled against those that hold that all classes 

are identical in the summum genus * Vastutwa* and that their differentiation into the 
minor classes is due to certain manifesting agencies in the shape of the words ‘ Gctwa 1 
* a$wativa? and the like j just as in the case of Letters, the only difference lies in th e 
Intonations—short or long, high or low, &c, 

“ We can say the same , Efc? —In the case of individual cows also, there is a natural 
difference among them. Thus, then, though ‘ Vastutwa? is one, yet, owing to the differ¬ 
ences among the individual cows aud elephants, if it be held to appear manifold, in the 
shape of the minor classes, “Cow” and “Elephant,”—then, in the same manner, in as 
much as there are natural differences among the individual cows themselves, these 
individuals could be taken as forming so many minor classes $ especially as the only 
ground for * Vastuhoa 1 appearing in the forms of the minor classes “ Cow,” “ Elephant,” 
&o., is the fact of its difference from the individual cows and elephants. This is a 
palpable absurdity; consequently, we cannot but admit of a class “Cow,” which is 
distinct from the elephant, &c., and yet embraces, within itself, all individual cows. 
And in this manner, the necessity of the minor class < cow * is established, apart from 
any manifesting agency in the shape of a summum genus, 

6° “ Mutual dependence —The cognition of the manifested depending upon the 
manifesting agency, and the difference of this latter from the individuals, necessary 
for the said manifestation, depending upon the peculiarity of the manifested class . 

In as much as they cannot be identical, the idea of the Class must be either 
mistaken, or only a secondary characteristic imposed upon the Individual. 
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52. u We must admit the difference (of the Class as extending over 
each different individual),—because the Class is identical with those that 
are different (among themselves)—like the specific character, (of the indi¬ 
viduals). And again, we must admit the singleness of individuals,—because 
they are all identical with the one (Class). 

53. Then again, “ how can one and the same thing, (the Class and the 
Individual being identical, aud thus one and the same), be both one (in the 
form of the Class) and many (in the form of the Individuals), aud then too, 
extend over others (as a Class) and be restricted witbin itself (as an Indi¬ 
vidual) ? How too, can the same be both the Class and the Individual ? These 
among others are the inevitable contradictions involved in your theory.” ' 

54- 55. Beply .* It is not proper to urge these contradictions (as they 
do not apply to our theory); because it is only when the Individual is 
cognised as being identical with the Class, that it can extend over many 
things ; and the class too is known to extend to nothing bejmnd itself, 
only when it is perceived to have become identical with the character of 
the Individual. (Thus there ceases to be any contradiction). 

55- 56. In the same manner is to be set aside the (contradiction based 
upon the) fact of (one and the same thing) being both diverse and one 
because in one shape (that of Class) we may have singleness, and in another 
(that of Individual), diversity. 

56- 57. He who urges the diverse character of the Class is to be shown 
that (the Class has that chai’acter) when it is in the shape of the Indivi¬ 
duals ; and hence we accept this character, as also the single character of 
the Individuals, only as appearing in the shape of the Class. 

*3 The sense of the objection is this: “The Class is identical with all Individuals 
the Individuals differ from, one another; hence the Class as affecting one Individual 
must be different from that which affects another. Secondly all Individuals being 
identical with the one Class, they must all be one and one alone. Thus then, the theory 
of the identity of the Class with the Individuals militates against two of your most 
cherished notions. The first syllogism, brought forward in the Karika does away with 
the very character of the Class —viz that of being one and embracing many Individuals ; 
and the second syllogism strikes at the character of the Individuals, which are held to 
be many and diverse. 

64.66 it i a only when the Individual has acquired the character of the Class that 
it can extend over many Individuals; and the Class too is restricted within itself only 
when it has acquired the character of the Individual. 

66.66 The Class £ Cow/ in the shape of the red cow , differs from the black cow ; where¬ 
as in its own generic shape— of the Class * Goto *—it cannot but be identical with the 
black cow also. And this does not constitute any self-contradiction, as it is always pos¬ 
sible for one and the same thing to bear one relation to one thing, and the opposite 
relation to another thing. 

6«.4T The contradictory character is admitted, as explained in the foregoing Karika ; 
hence your syllogisms become entirely superfluous. 
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57- 58. As in the case of the variegated colour, we can optionally fix 
upon any one of the various colours (without any contradiction), simply 
because the object (colour) is of a variegated diameter,—so, in the same 
manner, we could fix upon the diversity or unity (of the Class or the In¬ 
dividual, without any contradiction, because in different shapes both are 
capable of having the two characters). 

58- 59. He who would seek (by the above arguments) to prove the 
diversity (of the Class), after having separated the Class-character (from 
the Individuals), will have his premiss failing. And if the premiss were 
to be fulfilled, then it would simply be proving the proved (t.e., redundant) • 

59- 61. When the Class is cognised as identical in form with the divers 
Individuals, theu the object appears only in its individual form; and when 
this (individual character) has appeared (to consciousness), the (character 
of) Class continues to lie latent in it, helping its existence ; and though 
a real entity, this (character of the Class) appears to us to be non-existing, 
because it is (at that time) not perceptible (by itself, apart from ■ the 
Individual). 

61- 62. When we are cognisant; of the Individuals themselves as non- 
different from the Class, then it is the Class itself that is perceived (and 
the Individuals continue to lie latent). 

62- 68. When, however, an object of variegated character is cognised 
at once (without any concrete cognition of details), then difference, non¬ 
difference, diversity and all things else become latent. 

63- 64* But no word can express such an object (in the abstract) 5 
(in as much as) all words apply to the generic forms (of things). 

69.69 The premiss is in the form— “ because it is identical with diverse Individuals.” 
But when the Class-character is removed, then the identity ceases to exist; because 
it is only the Class that is one and identical , embracing all Individuals. Thus then if 
the Identity is accepted, the Class-character of the Individual cannot but be admitted. 

Thus then, the Individual and the class are cognised, equally, in the same 
manner, according as occasion presents itself. Therefore none of the two can be denied. 
These 1 two cases are of concrete cognition ,* while the next Karika cites a case of un¬ 
qualified abstract cognition. 

88.64 The first half of the Karika anticipates the following objection : “ If the form 
of the, object be as described in the foregoing Karika, then, how can you explain the 
assertion of the Bhashya that * the class is the denotation of the word * ? For it is the 
real form of the object (which has been shown to be abstract) that a word ought to denote , 
or else, it becomes entirely disconnected from the objeefsought to be signified.” The sense 
of the reply is that no word can have any significance with regard to the variegated 
character;of an object taken in the abstract j since words apply to cerfcaiu portions of 
the object, and this portion is the generic form of the object,—that is to say, the idea 
of the Class as contained in the idea of the Individual is what forms the object of 
verbal signification. 
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64- 65. In view of the object as a complete whole (not signified by 
the word), some people assert the separation of certain parts of the denota¬ 
tion of the word to be false. But the fact of the generic idea (of Class) 
being a part (of the denotation of words) cannot be denied. 

65- 66. He, who explains “ Class ” as being merely the similarity among 
individual objects (should explain), what he understands by the word 
“ similarity.” If it be the fact of the various individuals having one and 
the same form (and character), then this is exactly what we mean by the 
word “ Class. ” 

67-68. If however, by “ Similarity ” you mean the Similarity of form,, 
then you must explain whose, and with whom," is this similarity. For, in 
their particular forms, the cow that is red is not similar to that which 
is black. If (it be urged that) the former are similar to the latter, 
in that they have similar limbs &c.,—then (we say that) the idea of simi¬ 
larity that we would have would be in the form “ like the black cow and 
this could not give rise to the notion of (both sorts of cows belonging to) 
a common Class 1 Cow. ’ 

69. Even by mistake we could only have the notion that “this (red 
cow) is the black one” ; and not that “ it belongs to the Class ‘ Cow V* 
For the form of the red cow is not the form of cow in general . 

70. Tliere would be no idea of “ Cow ” with reference to any other 

64.66 Since words do not touch the complete forms of objects, as they exist; 
therefore, on this sole ground, some people assert that the separation of the generic 
from the other elements of the object is a mistake. The sense of the last sentence 
added to the reply given to this view is that, though this separation may be considered 
a mistake, yet no one can deny the existence of various elements in the idea of an 
object; nor can any one deny the fact of the generic idea (of the Class) being one of 
these elements. Therefore Words, according to their capabilities, must be taken to 
touch only certain elements of the object (and not all of them); and this fact cannot 
be rightly construed into a disconnection of the Word with the real character of the 
object. 

61.68 If the similarity were to rest in the Individuals, then, we could not perceive 
any similarity between the red cow and the black. Even if there be certain similarities 
of bodily shape, limbs, &e., all the idea we could have would be that—‘ the red Covy^ 
is similar to the black Cow,’ and this could never be the source of an idea of the ‘ 
comprehensive Class * Cow ’—in the form that ‘ both the red cow and the black 
equally belong to the Class Cow .* 

69 If it be urged that the idea of Class is a mistaken on$, based on similarity,— 
even then, in the case of the two cows, red and black, the idea would be that * the red 
cow is the black cow.* For any idea—either correct or mistaken—of the Class * Cow, 
in this case, there is nocanse. “ The form of the red Cow 8f c.” For if it were so, then 
the black or the white cow would cease to be called a ‘ Cow.* 

10 The generic idea of the “ Goto *’ is found to belong to all cows—black, red, &c., 
and yet you seem to restrict the name to only red ones. Therefore your theory dis¬ 
tinctly militates against the well-established fact of the generic idea of Cow in general. 
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cows besides the black one, even if they were very much similar to it. But 
such an idea (of “ Cow ”) is actually found to exist. And yet you do not 
admit the existence anywhere of such a.generic form as the “ Cow” in 
general . 

71. Nor is any other “ Cow ” known to exist, on which you could 
base the notion of similarity (extending overall cows). And again, with 
regard to two objects that are similar, no idea that “ it is that (i.e., no 
idea of absolute identity) can exist for ever. 

72. Since the idea (of Glass) belongs to all men (at all times), it can¬ 
not be a mistaken notion ; specially as it is never found to be (contradicted 
and) set aside (by any perceptible fact). And if (even in the absence of 
any such contradicting fact) we accept an assumption (of its unreality), 
then all ideas could be rejected as false. 

73*74. As a matter of fact, we do not perceive any particular virtue 
in any particular individual cow : what, then, is that one individual , which 
would be called a “ Cow ” (and on a similarity with which we would apply 
the name 4 Cow ’ to other individuals) P If some pristine individual (the 
first cow created by God, f.i., were said to be such an Individual),—then, 
inasmuch as we have never seen this pristine individual, and hence can never 
have any idea of similarity (with it), we could never have any generic idea 
of * Cow 9 in general (through that individual Cow). 


’ll “ Nor, fyc? —This is in anticipation of the following argument: “The class 
cow is not the similarity of the black cow, but a similarity with a cow which is simi¬ 
lar to all cows in existence.” The sense of the reply is that you do not admit of any 
such generic entity as the * Cow * j and yet you cannot reasonably deny its existence, 
cognised by all persons. 

« And further, 8fc”—~ In every case of mistaken notions—as in the case of silver 
and shell—one is for a moment deceived by similarity, and takes the one for the other j 
but soon after he perceives a difference, he is undeceived, and ceases to have any idea 
of the identity of the two objects. Such is the case with all mistaken notions : 
they always disappear in due course of time. In the case of the idea of the Class 
* Cow* however, we find, as a matter of fact, that all along eternity, all men have had 
the idea that all the various kinds of Cows belong to the Single Class 1 Cow * ; and 
certainly such a long*continued universally recognised idea cannot be disregarded as 
a figment. 

Similarity of body means that all cows have bodies that belong to one and 
the Bame Class. But one who denies all Class cannot admit of this explanation j and 
hence it is yet to be explained what is meant by 1 Similarity/ “ For an idea, tyc ”— 
This refers to the following argument • “ Even in the absence of Classes of body, the 
Individuals themselves, aided by certain everlasting Vdsdnas, would bring about ideas 
of the commonality of the bodies, and thereby also the idea of the said Similar¬ 
ity” The sense of the reply is that in the absence of an all-embracing Class (of 
Bodies), the many and diverse Individuals themselves cannot, in any way, bring about 
any idea of single commonality—as we have already shown above. 
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74- 75. And further, there can be no idea of similarity, in the absence 
of Classes, of tbe limbs (of the cow) ; for an idea of a Class is not pro¬ 
duced by the individuals alone. 

75- 76. Then, as to the question, whether this similarity is different, 
or not different, from the individuals,—(it must be admitted that) simi¬ 
larity must consist either in the Class (i.e., if it be said to be different 
from the Individual) or in the Individual itself. 

76- 77, It is for this reason that in bis own work Vindhyavasin bas 

explained that “ sameness of form ” {Sarupya) is not an object absolutely 
different (from the Individuals). And it is only by mistake that “simi¬ 
larity ” has been asserted by (Vai$eshikas, on the basis of Vindhyavasin’s 
assertion) to constitute what we call a Class . v 

Thus ends the Chapter on Akrti. 


Section 14. 

“ APOHA” 

1 . Those, who have assumed the Class (‘ Cow ’) to be a negation of 
the absence of Cow, —even these people have clearly, by the assertion of 
the negation of the absence of Cow, admitted of an entity in the shape of 
“ gotwa ” (the Class 6 Cow ’). 

2 . It has been proved before (by the Bauddhas) that a negation is 
only another form of positive entity; and hence, please tell me what is 
that positive entity, which consists in the negation of “Horse” <fcc« 

3. The specific (abstract) form cannot be held to be such an object, 
because it is undefined (abstract and unqualified). Nor could it apply to 

76.18 This is in reply to the following theory: “ Similarity does not mean the Simi¬ 
larity of bodies , but an entity altogether different from Individuals and Classes. 1 '* The 
sense of the reply is that we have never come across any similarity, which is distinct 
from the Class, and yet different from the Individuals (vide Chapter on Analogy). 

78.77 Vindhyavasin has said—* Sarupyam Sdmdnyam *; and this only means that the 
Class (Samanyd ) consists in Sanupya ,—that is in the one single form ivhich is common to 
all the Individuals (composing that Class); and yet people have mistaken his * Sdmpya* 
for ‘ Sddrgya * (Similarity), and have gone about asserting that it is something distinct 
from Individuals, &c., &c. 

1 The Bauddhas assert that the Class * Cow * is only the negation of all that is not 
cow. This is what they mean by ‘ Apoha.* 

8 Besides the class * Cow,* there can be no other positive entity that could be the 
substratum of the negation of f not-cow.* 

8 To that which is undefined cannot be attributed any positive character*—to say 
nothing of a negative character. 
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the individual black cow, Ac., because that would not be common (to all 
cows). 

4. The forms of the black, red, Ac., are not common to one another, 
and for you (Bauddhas), there is no one entity which could be common to 
the rest, for, in that case, there would be an endlessness of the meanings 
(of that one entity). 

5. All non-cows (horse, Ac.), cannot be negatived directly by any in¬ 
dividual (cow); because it is not the idea of the black cow which is 
brought about by the negation of non-cow. 

6 . The idea of the black cow is brought about by the negation of 
cows that are red, Ac. (i.e., the negation of all cows that are not black). Ifl 
on the contrary, this idea of the black cow were to negative the 
absence of cow in general , (and thus be tantamount to the idea of cow in 
general ), then,—just as it does not negative itself (since it itself is a cow),— 
so it could not negative the other kinds of cows (red, Ac.,—because these 
too would be as much Cows , as the black one), (and thus the well-established 
fact of the black cow negativing the other kinds of cows would be contra¬ 
dicted). 

7. Thus then, if you were to assume that there is partial non-nega¬ 
tiving, while there is general real negativing,—then this simultaneous 
affirmation and negation would involve a self-contradiction. 

8-9. For these reasons, there can be no negation of the ‘ non-cow* by 
such individuals (cows) (as have their forms confined within themselves) 
Nor is a conglomeration of these (individual cows) the means of negativing 

“ And for you , —For us, there is a class ‘ cow* which is common to all indiv- 

dual cows, and which we could have as the substratum of the negation of ' not-cow/ As 
for the Bauddhas, they do not admit of any such Class. Hence if they were to admit 
of any such single entity as * cow/ then, in that case, in as much as there are many 
kinds of cows, the one word (signifying the single entity) would come to have so 
many distinct denotations, separately, with regard to each separate individual. And 
such endlessness of denotations would be far from desirable. Specially as we can 
conceive of no relationship of a word with endless denotations. Hence such a word 
could never be used. That is to say, if particular kinds of cows were to be the substrate 
of the negation of * not-cow/—and thus form the denotation of the word ‘cow*—then, 
inasmuch as there are endless kinds of cows, the word * Cow * would come to have in 
numerable denotations. 

6 The negation of ‘not-cow* would be the cow in general, and not any particular 

cow. 

*1 If the theory above criticised were to be accepted, then the individual black cow¬ 
in accordance with a perceived fact, would negative the existence of all other kind- 
of cows; and yet the same black cow—being the substratum of the negation of all 
* non-cows,* and as Buch having the same character as the * cow * in general—would also 
include all other kinds of cows, which it has previously negatived. Such would 
be the contradiction. 
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u non-cows.” Because, in that case, we could have an idea of 4 cow * in 
general , only at a time when all the individual cows would be simultan¬ 
eously perceived- (which is an impossibility); and then too, the idea of the 
cow in general would be only such as would rest in all the individual cows 
taken together as one composite whole; and we could not have the name 
* cow * apply to each individual cow taken separately by itself; and as for 
applying to a conglomeration of all individuals, this is impossible (because 
all individuals, past, present and future can never be perceived at one 
and the same time). 

10 . Therefore that one form alone, which resides in its entirely in 
each and every one of the individuals, can be the means of having an idea 
of cow (in general). And this (form) js none other than ‘cowness’ {i.e. t the 
character or property of belonging to the Glass ‘Cow,’ which is common 
to all individual cows). 

11. Obj ; “ But in the case of the different sorts of Negation, you do not 
admit of any Class in the form of a positive entity.” Reply: Even in the 
case of these (we hold that) the Class (is a positive entity, in the shape of) 
existence itself qualified (or limited) by non-appearance , &o. 

12- 13. When that (existence) is qualified by appearance (contin¬ 
uance), <fcc., then it is known as a positive entity ; and when that (very exist¬ 
ence) is qualified by a negation due to the presence of other entities (like 
the curd, &c., in the case of milk), then it is known as a negative entity 
(negation of milk f.i.) Non-eternality (or Destmctibility = Prad7M0a«sft- 
bhctva) belongs to a positive class (consisting) of the action of being 
destroyed. 

13- 15. “ What would non-Rrahmanahood he with respect to Kshatriyas, 

<fcc. ? Manhood belongs to all the four, and as such cannot he said to be 
synonymous with ‘ non-Brahmanahood* ; and the idea produced by the 
word * non-Brahmana * does not refer to any one individual caste ; because 
it equally signifies all the three, Kshatriya, &c. Nor can it be held to 
signify the three conjointly , because this notion of * non-Brahmanahood * 


U l Pragabhdva* signifies an existence that has not yet appeared, and so on, the 
various phases of negation may be explained in terms of positive entities. 

lfc-L3 This explains how, in accordance with the above theory, we could differentiate 
between entity and non-entity. 

IS.15 Xn this case, the idea of non-Brahmanahood belongs equally to the Kshatriya 
the Yai<;ya and the (^udraj and yet non-Brahmanl>ood cannot be field to be a positive 
class 5 specially because we do not know of any suefi class as would include all the 
three castes ; the one that is possible is the class ‘manhood* but it includes the Brafi- 
manas also. Hence in this case, you cannot but admit a negative class j why, then, can 
you not find your way to accepting a general Apoha ? * ‘Each of the three, 8fc” — i.e., 
A (Jadra is as much a non-Brahmana as a Kshatriya. 

38 
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belongs to each of the three separately. Therefore, the only class that 
we could have in the present case would he ‘ non-Brahmanahood * (negation 
of Brabmana) ; and this is a negative entity. And just as we have the 
notion of Class with reference to a negative entity like " non-Brahmana,” 
so, in the same manner, we could also have such a notion of Class with 
reference to the ‘Class* (when we explain it as the 1 negation of non¬ 
cows *).** 

16-17. (In reply to the above objection) some people hold that ‘non- 
Brahmana* is only one word, like the word “ aksha ,** applying to (signi¬ 
fying) each of the three castes (Kshatriya, Vai 9 ya and pudra). But this 
explanation could nob apply to the case of “ non-jar.** Because in this 
case (of non-jar) there being endless individuals that are not jar, we are 
cognisant of the fact of this word “ non-jar ** being common to (t.e., de¬ 
noting) all of them. For this reason (some people hold that) the reason for 
the denotation of the word “ non-Brahmana ” applying to Kshatriyas, &c., 
lies in the fact of certain actions and properties belonging to these latter, 
and not to the Brahmanas. 

18. The true exaplanation however, is that the Class “ Manhood,” 
common to all the four castes, is precluded, by means of the negative particle 
(in the word “ non-Brahmana ’*), from all Brahmanas,—and as such, 
the class “non-Brahmanahood (signifying manhood precluded from Br&h - 
manas) is cognised as a positive entity;—just as in the case of the men¬ 
tion of (special) purposes, &c* 

15.11 “ Like the word Apoha, &c.,”—that ia to say ‘non-Brahmana’ is not a class con¬ 
sisting of Kshatriyas, Vaiqyas and (Judras. It is only a word that has three denotations, 
pointing to the Kshatriya, the Taisya and the Qudra ; being in this like a word that 
has several meanings. The word ‘ non-jar ’ cannot be said to have different significa¬ 
tions. For, in that case, this one word would have endless meanings, in as much as it 
can refer to all things in the world, only excepting the Jar . 

u Some people , SfcP —Bnt the explanation is scarcely correct; because it will not 
apply to the case of the word 1 non-jar.* Because in the case of the word ‘ non- 
Brahmana* we are fully cognisant of such properties , as Yalonr, &c., and Actions , as 
fighting, &o., that belong to the Kshatriya, and not to the Brahmana; while we know 
of no such properties as, not belonging to the jar, belong to all other things in the 
world. 

18 “ As in the case of the mention of special purposes &c.’*—When it is said—* bring a 
man for carrying a flask of wine,*—the special purpose for which the man is wanted— 
viz : the carrying of the wine—being incompatible with any other caste but the 9&dra 
the word, ‘ man,* in this case, is taken as signifying a person belonging to the Qudra clash 
only. In the same manner, in the case in question, the force of the negative in ' non- 
Brahmana * which takes the place of the special purpose (in the instance cited) serves 
to disconnect manhood from the Brahmanas, and as such signifies all men that are not 
Brahmanas , which refers to all the other three castes equally j and as such can be taken 
as a positive entity. 
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25. When the particular form (Brahmanahood) lias been thus pre¬ 
cluded, the woi'd (** non-Brahmana”), standing in need of a Class (which it 
could denote), is restricted, by the next higher Class, within itself (i.e., 
within such a Class). 

26. Because there is no ground for setting aside the first (Class 
“ manhood ” that comes next to the one precluded), therefore what is 
left behind (as the denotation of the word <c non-Brahmana ”) is “ manhood ” 
as apart from u Brahmanahood” 

27. The negative having once precluded (the singular character of) 
“ Brahmanahood,” and thus having once become the qualifying adjunct (to 
the specific character), if some one were to assume the preclusion, by the 
same negative, of “ manhood,”—then it could be so only in an indirect way. 

28. Therefore whenever any specific form (Brahmanahood f.i.) of a 
Class (“ manhood”) are negatived, it is this same Class that is naturally 
cognised, as located in othm' specific forms (Kshatrlya, Vai 9 ya and Qndra). 
And such is the expei*ience of ordinary people. 

29. Though the idea (of “manhood”) is common (to all the four 
castes, including Brahmanas), yet the negation (of Brahmanas) is accept¬ 
ed as a matter of course. And the meaning thus being accepted as being 
(that Class) devoid of that (negatived element) alone, we have an idea 
of the others (Kshatriyas, &c.) also through similarity. 

30. Or, in the case of such words as u non-Brahmana,” &c., we may 
accept similarity alone as being the object of denotation. And this is 

SB Brahmanahood being precluded, the denotation rests upon the next higher 
class * Man,* and cannot go beyond that, to * hiving being * for instance. For so long as 
the needs of denotation are supplied by a lower class, it is not right to go beyond it. 

This anticipates the following objection: “The negative in ‘abrdhmanaf while 
precluding the directly expressed Brdhmanahood t might also preclude the indirect! 
indicated manhood .” The Bense of the reply is that Brahmanahood being direct!, 
expressed, the negative cannot bnt qualify it; and when the negative has once served 
the purpose of qualifying it, it cannot be taken to apply to another entity, which is 
only indirectly indicated by the word in question. 

*8 Inasmuch as a Class cannot continue without the Individuals composing it, 
when one set of Individuals is negatived, the Class must fall back upon other sets of 
Individuals. 

SS Though it is common, yet, inasmuch as the negative particle serves to preclude 
(and negative) Brdhmanahood i the class ‘manhood * must be accepted to reside in the re¬ 
maining three castes Kshatriya , Vai^ya and Qudra. (i Similarity ”—The denotations 
is that of the Class devoid of Brahmanas; and instead of accepting, by this, an alto¬ 
gether foreign positive entity, it is far more reasonable to accept the Kshatriya^ Ac., 
which are similar in character to the caste precluded by the negative; and the cogni¬ 
tion of these is far easier than that of any thing else. 

BO Inasmuch as people recognise the Kshatriya , &c-, by the word c abrdhmanaf we 
may accept similarity to he signified by the negative particle, the word 1 abrdhmana * 
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based upon a similarity of parts. In fact, it is also in the absence of any 
such (similarity of parts) that the similarity is perceived. 

31. In some cases, even without any similarity, we can have a sig¬ 
nification by means of a word accompanied by a negative,—4his being due 
to such causes as proximity, &c.,—as will be explained later on, in connec¬ 
tion with the case of the 44 non-seeing ” (of the rising sun). 

32. In this case (of 4 non-seeing,*) we require an action other than 
seeing ; and we do not recognise any such action other than the formal de¬ 
termination (Satikalpa), because of the proximity (of this latter, to the 
injunction “one.should not look at the rising sun ”). 

33. The negative particle, occurring in conjunction with a noun or a 
verbal root, does not possess the actual negativing faculty. For the words 
c< non-Brahmaua ” and 44 non-Virtue ” only signify such other positive en¬ 
tities as are contrary to these. 

34 Even where, in connection with a verb, the negative brings 
about the cognition of a negation,—there too, the listener recognises only a 
positive entity, as indifferent (or apathetic to the action signified by the 
Verb). 

35 . Tims then, all negations ( Apoha) wonld rest in positive entities. 

being **acaste similar to the Brahmana. This similarity too consists in the similarity 
of the Individuals composing the Brahmana class with those composing the class 
Kshatriya, Ac. Though there can be no similarity of parts among the various objects 
that are not-jar, yet similarity does not always consist solely in that of the parts j it 
often consists of a similarity of relationship , as has been already shown above, under 
‘Analogy.’ And among all the objects that are not-jar, we find a common relation¬ 
ship,—in that they are all of the earth . 

81 This refers to the objection that if similarity were expressed by the negative, 
then, how could a negative have any meaning in a place where there is no similarity ? 

88 The negative accompanying the verb ‘to see* (in the sentence in question) signi¬ 
fies only the negation of seeing t and indicates the determination—‘ I will not see/ Ac., 
Ac., because this is mentioned in close proximity to the Injunction. And the Injunc¬ 
tion too is not a negative, but a positive one, being, as it is, mentioned among the 
observances laid down for the Religious Student. The meaning of the Injunction thus 
comes to be this—* one is to make a formal determination that he will observe the rule 
of not looking at the rising sun/ 

88 This refers to the objection that the negative particle, having the sense of 
negativing , how can it have an affirmative meaning ? “ Abrdhmana 5, = castes other than 
the Bralunanu; and * Adharma* ** Yice 

*4 Even in such instances as ‘ na.pibet / the meaning is that the * person addressed 
is to be free from the action of drinking; ’ thus the object signified by * na pibet * is the 
person himself as free from the specific'action of drinking —which is distinctly a positive 
entity. 

88 The substrates of all negative ideas having been proved to be positive entities, 
as qualified by certain limitations,—inasmuch as the Individual, the black or the red 
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And again, if (all generic ideas) be assumed to rest in negative entities, 
then, until we reach the final individuals (atoms), we could not get at any 
positive entity. 

36. And as a matter of fact, none of our usage is based upon such 
final individuals (atoms which are imperceptible); nor is any definite 
cognition of these (atoms) possible. Consequently, the word <l Apoha” is 
only (a subterfuge) to express a void ( Qiinyatd = negation of all exist¬ 
ences), in other words, 

37. And in accordance with that theory (of Qunyav&da), all the ideas 
of Horse , Ac., would have to rest in their own specific (sensational) forms. 
And in that case it would be an useless assumption to state that those 
ideas signify the negation of ( objects ) other than themselves (t.e., the Apoha ). 

38. And (the ideas signifying themselves), you would have a Glassy 
in the form of a positive entity, in the shape of the ' Idea. And therefore 
it was an useless effort on your part to have assumed an Apoha, as forming 
the denotation of objects, and yet independent of any external (real and 
positive) objects. 

39. And this Idea appears, in the shape of a real entity, with refer, 
ence to the signification of words. Therefore we must admit of a positive 
entity—not in the form of the negation of other ideas (Apoha) —to form the 
object signified (by a word, u Cow ” f.i.) 

40. Just, as even in the absence of any external objects, we have a 
cognition (in a positive form, and not in the form of an Apoha) of the mean- 
ing of a sentence,—so, in the same maimer, we could also have with 
regard to the word; and why should we assume an Apoha ? 

cow, could not be the substrate of an idea of all cows,—you must admit of a positive 
entity in the shape of the class 'cow/ If all generic notions be held to rest upoi 
negative entities, then, for an idea of positive entities, we would have to go doion to indi 
vidual atoms, which alone are wholly free from a generic character. But as a matte 
of fact we do not fall back upon atoms in our ordinary usages. Therefore all generii 
ideas cannot he held to rest upon negatives. 

85 It is only for an explanation of the gross forms of things that we postulate th 
existence of atoms j hence when the gross forms themselves would be negatives—i.e 
non-existences—then the atoms could never be cognised. Thus then, it would come t 
a negation of all existences. The Apoha theory thus comes to be only a round-abou 
way of putting forward the Qmyavada, which has already been met before. 

8T The Q&nyavadi holds that inasmuch as there are no entities in the world, a 
ideas have their own specific forms for their objects. 

68 The object of the Idea of a Horse would be that Idea itself—a positive entity 
and thus the Idea itself would constitute a class including all Horses 

B9 This meets the theory that the above idea is only a negative entity, an Apoh 
The sense of the reply is that the idea that we have is in the form of a cow, which : 
distinctly a positive entity. 
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41. In tlie case of all ideas, we are not cognisant of any rejection 
of other ideas (Apoha). JJince the idea ends only in bringing about , its 
own form, therefore it does not bear the burden of any other (ideas). 

42. Words signifying different Classes, as also the words signifying 
different individuals, would all come to be synonymous, if the significa¬ 
tion of words were to consist in Apoha. 

43. Obj : “ But, since the Apohas (of different words) are different 
therefore this objection cannot apply. If however, you base your objec¬ 
tion upon all Apohas considered as constituting a single class 4 Apoha/ 
then, the same may be said even with regard to your positive entities.” 

44-45. Reply ; As for us, our Classes, being positive entities, differ 
from one another ; and, not being mixed up with one another, they never 
attain to unity. Whereas, for you, how could there be any difference 
among Apohas , being, as they are, devoid of any specifications in the 
shape of commixture or unity or multiplicity, &c. 

46. Or (if you admit of differences as belonging to Apohas, then) 
inasmuch as it would be different (in different individuals), it must be a 
positive entity—like the specific (idealistic) forms (of Ideas). And if the 
character of a positive entity be denied to it, then it cannot be many; and 
as such you are not freed from (tbe absurdity of) making all words 
synonymous. 

47-48. Olj : “ Well, we could have a difference among Apohas on tbe 
ground of difference among the objects negatived by such Apohas” Beply : 

*1 We might speak of an Apoha as "being the denotation of a word, if we were ac¬ 
tually cognisant of any such signification in ordinary parlance. As a matter of fact, 
however, whenever the word ‘ cow ' is uttered, we have no such notion as the rejection 
of all that is not cow. Hence we cannot admit of any such signification in the form of 
Apoha , which is contrary to all experience. 

*8 All words signifying Apoha , they would be all synonymous. 

*8 The sense of the objector is that u * coto 3 is = Apoha of non-cow ; * horse* is = 
Apoha of non-horse ; and thns the various Apohas being different, the words cannot be 
said to be synonymous. If however , Sfc. —If even in the face of different individual 
Apohas , you base your objection upon the unity of Apoha as a class composed of the 
various Apohas ,—then in the case of your positive entities also the significations of all 
words may be said to rest in a single class ‘ Vastu ’ (Thing); because there can be no 
doubt as to all objects belonging to that class. And on this ground, we could urge 
against you, the fact that such being the case, all words would become synonymous.*' 

4iu46 Difference is a property that can only belong to positive entities, and not to 
the negative, which is devoid of all specification. 

Specific forms of ideas differ from one another, and are, on that very ground 
accepted to be positive entities (vide * O&nyawdaf) 

41.48 The objects negatived by the Apoha of * cow 3 are the horse and other 
animals, and those negatived by that of ‘horse' are the cow , 8fc . Thus there is a 
difference among the objects negatived in each case. Any secondary imposition 
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But ttiere is no Batumi difference among Alohas ; and if their difference be 
sought to be based upon something else (the object negatived, £i.), then 
such difference can only be secondary (imposed upon them from outside, and 
not belonging by nature to themselves). And for the same reason it is not 
right to assume' a difference (among on the ground of the diver¬ 

sity of the substrates (of negation). 

48-49. Nor on the mere ground of the diversity of relationships, can 
any difference he accepted even among positive entities ;—how then could 
it be declared with regard to a negative entity (Apoha), which is neither 
definitely cognised, nor related (to anything), nor differentiated (from 
other things)•, nor endowed with any definite specific form ? 

50.. For these reasons, just as even when there is a difference among 
the individuals (cows) no difference is held to belong to their Apoha ,—so, 
in the same'manner, the Apoha cannot be many, even if there be a diffef. 
ence among the objects negatived. 

51. Then again, if such difference (among Apohas) he accepted, then 
t ne rejection of non-cow (t.e., the Apoha of * non-cow *) would reside in each 
individual (cow); and such being the case, you could not have an Apoha 
which you wish to be common to all individual cows—the black, red, <fcc. 

52. When even their substrates, that are connected with those Apo¬ 
has, are not able to differentiate them (into distinct Apohas ), then, to as¬ 
sume that they would be differentiated by the objects negatived by them 
that are altogether extraneous to them I (what a stretch of philosophic 
insight!) 

. 53*54. In (the signification of) “ non-cow ” the only element in excess 
(of the signification of “ non-horse ”) is the horse ; and again in (the signifies- 

cannot affect our arguments. "Substrates of negation. 9 * The individual cow, 
horse, &c. 

One and the same Devadntta may be in one place one day, and in another place 
on the next day; and though his relationships will be changing, yet ifc cannot be held 
that the Devadatta in the two places is not one and the same. “ What then , 8fc 9> — 
How can such an indefinite thing he cognised as different on the mere ground of the 
difference of relationships ? For certainly no relationships with it can ho cognised. 

W Though the individual cows differ among themselves, yet you accept a single 
Apoha as embracing them all. Why, then shoald you hold the Apoha of * Horse* to be 
different from that of * cow,* on the mere ground of there being a difference among the 
sets of objects rejeoted by the two Apohas ? 

61 Thereby your Apoha would lose its generic character; and as such it could 
not be a substratum of our Class . This would be the case if the difference of Apohas 
were based upon the difference among their substrates, and not upon that of the 
objects rejected. 

6 M* “ Non-cow ” « all that is not cow; i.e., the horse + other animals. In the 
same manner u non-horse ” * all that is not horse; i.e., the cow + all other animals. 
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tionof 44 non-horse/* tlie only element in excess (of tbe signification of 4 non* 
cow') is the cow ; the rest of the objects negatived—the elephant, See., are 
common to both ( 4I non-cow ” and “ non-horse ”). Thns then there may be a 
difference (between the significations of 44 non-cow ” and 44 non-horse”) on ac¬ 
count of a single point of difference; while on account of many points of non¬ 
difference there will be non-difference ; and thus inasmuch as the property 
of an object i3 based upon that element which exists in the greatest quantity, 
we must admit of non-difference (among Apohas) ; specially as in the* 
signification of two Apohas just mentioned, the element of non-difference 
is much more than that of difference. 

55. The 44 cow” consisting in the negation of the elephant, See., can¬ 
not be differentiated from the 44 horse ” (which also consists in the negation 
of the elephant, Sec.) And hence if the “cow” were to negative the 
“horse,” then the identity (proved above) would be contradicted. 

55. Obj: 44 In all words it is only one object negatived (by each), that 
exceeds (those negatived by the others). Hence on the ground of this one 
uncommon element we would accept the fact of that word negativing that 
one object alone.” 

57. Reply: In that case, the lion and all other animals, being the 
objects negatived by the word 44 horse,” and also bearing tbe negation of 
4 non-cow 1 —which is the ground of the negation by “ horse”—would come 
to be named 44 cows.” 

58-60. If anyone hold that all (animals other than the cow) 
constitute (he Apoha (of the word 44 cow”) then (we ask) in 

65 Tlie non-difference among the individual cows is based upon the identity of 
objects rejected by their Apoha. Thus, inasmuch as the elephant, &c., are re¬ 
jected by the Apohas of * cow*; and 1 horse/ these latter would belong to the same 
class; exactly like the individual cows. And so the rejection of the cow by * horse * 
would be exactly like tbe rejection of tbe one cow by the other cow , 

68 In the case of * horse * and ‘ cow/ the element in the signification of 1 non-cow, 
which is different from that of non-horse , is the horse ; exactly as the cow is, in that of 
1 non-horse * different from that of * non cotv ' ? Thns then, on this ground of difference, 
the object rejected by “ cow” must be the horse only, and vice versa . And thus is 
established a difference between the objects rejected by cow and by horse. 

61 If “ non-cow ” - horse only, then the animals that are rejected by “ horse ,f 
(which is identical with non-cow) would bear within themselves the rejection of 
non-cow * which is the ground for the rejection by “horse”; and thus, being the 
rejections of “ non-cow,” they would be identical with the cow ; and in this way, the 
lion and other animals would come to be f called * cows *! 

68.80 “ And in one, fyc? —Because in any individual cow—a black one, f.i,—we 
would have Apohas of all other cows and other animals—an endless number. Specially 
no one Apoha would be possible, such as would embrace all individual cows. “ And 
hence , $*c.”—not content with having an endless number of classes, embracing tbe 
individual cows, we would come to think that, just as the horse belongs to at 
39 
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what manner can this (Apoha) be asserted ? If it be held to apply to 
each individual animal other than the (cow), this cannot be; because: 
(1)'in that way there would be an endless number of the objects ne¬ 
gatived, (2) oh account of the diversity of the objects negatived we would 
have a diversity of Apohas (and not a single Apoha ) embracing {all cows), 
and (3) in one and a single individual we would have the inherence of many 
classes. For these reasons you could not have a single generic denotation 
of the Cow that would be held to be signified by the word “cow.” And 
hence we would have an idea that these (individual cows) belong to a class 
other (than the “cow”), just as we have with regard to other classes 
“Horse,” “elephant,” &c. 

61- 62. Kdr can the character of being negatived belong to the 
animals (other than the cow), taken ns one corporate whole; because they 
cannot be considered as a corporate whole in the absence of any one pro¬ 
perty (that would be common to them all); nor, as a matter of fact, do 
they co-exist either in time or place. 

62- 63; Then again, there is no whole apart from (the individuals) 
themselves. And if it be non-different from (each individual) then we 
have the same endlessness. 

63-64. If it' be asserted that “the individual animals are ne¬ 
gatived (by the word ‘cow’) in a generic form (of ‘ non-cow *),”—then 
they cease to be positive entities. And how could a negative entity be, in 
that case, negatived) ? Then again, that which is negative can never 
be positive. And further when a negative is negatived, the resultant 
is always positive. 


class other than, the cow, so also do nil the individual cows j because if these Tatter 
he held to belong to the class com?, we cannot but admit an endless series of classes— 
one class for each separate individual. 

6l*W The character of being? an animal belongs to all other animals, as well as to 
the oow; consequently that conldnot be held to be the “property of objects to be reject¬ 
ed by the word * com? * ** j because that property belongs to the cow also. 

The number of individuals is endless j and if the whole is identical with each 
individual, then there must be as many wholes as there are individuals j because one 
individual is totally different fromthe other. 

«S.«4 Objection; " All individuals are included in the generic term 1 non-cow ’ j 
and it is in this form that they are rejected by the word * cow.’ ” The sense of the 
reply is that a negative entity cannot he either the rejector or the rejected . In a place 
where we have the rejection of a negative— e.g. “ That the jar is not here is not 
the result is always an affirmative one— viz., “ the jar is." In the same manner, the idea 
of the cow also,—if it be held to be only the Apoha of a negative entity (viz. t 1 non- 
cow * including all the animals other than the cow),—would he in the form of f non. 
cow,' which is the 1 cow/ a positive entity. Thus then you finally have to accept oar 
view of the case* 
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65-66. (in yonr theory) there could he no definite cognition of any 
difference among the individual animals negatived,—because there is no 
diversity of character in a negative entity. If it be asserted that * their 
difference would be due to the difference among the Alohas them¬ 
selves,’—then, you have mutual inter-dependence; the diversity of 
“non-cow” depending upon the diversity of the Ajpohas signified 
by the generic term “ cow ” (as just asserted), and the diversity of 
Alohas signified by the generic term ** cow ” depending upon the diversity 
of the “non-cow” (which has been said to include all the animals nega¬ 
tived by the word “ cow,”—see Karika 47). 

67-69. If the horse, &c., were all “ non-cows,” then they would all 
become distinct negative entities, with reference to (individual horses) the 
“Karka,” &c., and these (the “Karka,” <fcc.,) too would have the same 
character of negativity, based upon the fact of these too being generic 

66-86 A.11 other animals being 4 non-cow,* how do you differentiate each indivi- 
dual among them ? For, certainly, the negative, non-cow, cannot be said to be endowed 
with diverse forms ; and inasmuch as no diversity among the objects rejected can bo 
recognised, your assertion in K. 47 falls to the ground^ 44 1/ t£ be asserted” &c. The 
sense of the objection is that in order to avoid the fact of such words as * horse/ 
* elephant/ &c.—the ideas whereof are rejected by the word 4 cow ’—being synony¬ 
mous, we have been obliged to hold (vide K. 43) that there are distinct Apohas, for 
each distinct individual animal, rejected by that word. This leads to mutual inter¬ 
dependence, as shown in the text. 

81.89 This anticipates the following objection: u Non-coio is not only a negation 
of cows , but also other animals, the horse, &c.; and as such, there ceases to be any 
mutual inter-dependence/* The sense of the reply embodied in the Karika is that the 
term, 44 Horse ” is a generic term, as compared to 44 Karka/* &o. (the names of in¬ 
dividual horses); and a generic idea, according to you, is only an Apoha , a negative 
entity. The same is the case with the 44 elephant/’ 44 lion,” <fcc. Consequently, the 
44 horse’* too being a generic term, and hence (according to you) a negative entity, 
—and in the same manner, the elephant, the lion, &c., all being negative entities,— 
on account of this common negative character, there could not be any difference 
among the various animals (see K. 65). It might be urged that the difference among 
the horse, the elephant, &c., could be based upon the difference between individual 
animals. But then, even the individual Horse, or the Elephat, is a generic entity, with 
reference to its particular limbs, &o.; and thus being a generic entity, it cannot (in 
accordance with your theory) escape the negative character. Hence, there could be no 
difference based upon individuals. This reason could be extended so far down as the 
atoms. And thus all these having been shown to be generic entities, and hence nega¬ 
tive, what would be the object to be rejected by the word 44 cow.” The individual 
cow also cannot escape the negative character ; and it is only the individual cow that 
has been held to be the substrate of the Apoha, which however it cannot be, oh account 
of its negative character. 44 In ordinary , &o ”—all verbal usage is based upon a cog- 
nisance of relationships perceived by the senses. The atoms being imperceptible, 
we can never be cognisant of any relationship of these; and hence no verbal usage 
could be based on them. 
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entities in comparison with their specific limbs, &c. Such being the case, 
what would be the object rejected ? And where too, would be the Apohas P 
Because in the case of the individual cows we would (in the same manner) 
have the same (character of generality and negativity). Therefore, both 
these characters (of being the object rejected, and that of being the 
substrate of the Apoha) could only belong to the final atoms; but as a 
matter of fact, in ordinary parlance these (two characters) are not cognised 
as belonging to these (atoms). 

69-70. Between the atoms of the cow and those of the horse , there is 
no such difference based upon the difference of form ot of class, or of 
position , or of modification . And hence, even in the case of atoms, it cannot 
be differentiated as to which (atom ) is the object rejected, and which 
the substrate of the Apoha ♦ 

71-72. No person is able to cognise all individual cows (or horses, 
Ac.), as all equally being the subtrates of Apoha , so long as any positive 
similarity among them is not recognised. Nor is any person able to ascer¬ 
tain the objects rejected—horse, elephant, &c.,—unless one single property 
he cognised as belonging to (all or everyone of) them. And therefore 
no Apoha can be possible. 

73-74. Either Inference or Verbal Testimony cannot apply in a case 
that is devoid of a positive relationship. And without these (Inference and 

69.70 The atoms composing all animal bodies are only those of the earth ? and 
these do not differ among themselves. The objects rejected are those of a different 
class? and the substrates of Apoha are all of the same class. As no difference of 
class is cognised among atoms, no differentiation of such character is possible. 

71.78 Leaving atoms aside, even in the case of gross individual cows, there can 
be no differentiation of objects rejected and the substrates of the Apoha, so long as a 
positive generic term, is not admitted. For so long as no positive ground of similarity 
is recognised as belonging to all the individual cows, they cannot be cognised as belong* 
Ing to the same class? and hence they cannot be regarded as the substrates of the 
Apoha (signified by the word ‘cow y ). In the same manner, unless a ground of simi¬ 
larity is cognised as belonging to all cows, nothing can be recognised as being dissimilar 
to them. Hence, the horse, the elephant, <&c,, can never be cognised as being the 
' objects rejected. “And therefore , $"c. n ~~beeause unless there is some ground of simi- 
laxity among these various objects—a ground not applying to the cow—they can all 
be regarded as commonly being the objects rejected. And consequently the Apoha 
theory would fall to the ground. 

75.74 This anticipates the following objection: “ Among the individual cows, we 
have a common element, in the shape of Apoha ? and this would form a sufficient 
ground of similarity.” The sense of the reply is that a Class is perceptible by the 
senses? and hence all the objects, in which we perceive this existence of this class, 
are cognised as belonging to that class; and those in which this class is not found tc 
exist are cognised as belonging to a different class. Your Apoha , oir the other hand, 
is not perceptible by the senses? and as such it could only Be cognisable by Inference 
or Verbal Testimony. Both of these however depend upon the affirmation of a definitt 
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Verbal Testimony), the existence of hhe\Apoha can not be established ; nor 
can there be (cognised) any positive relationship with the unspecified abs¬ 
tract specific forms (of objects). And sinee the Apoha itself has not yet 
been established, where could we have perceived any positive relationship 
.(with the Apoha) ? And further, no positive relationship being recognised, 
there can be no validity to any Inference or Verbal Testimony that could 
be brought forward in support of the Apoha . 

75. Hor, on the mere ground of non-perception (of the contradic¬ 
tory), could there be any conclusion arrived at by means of these two 
(Inference and Verbal Testimony). Because, since nothing is perceived 
nothing is left that could be indicated (by Inference and Verbal Testi¬ 
mony). 

76. If, then, even in the absence of any grounds of similarity (among 
individual cows), —there be an assumption of Apoha ,—whyj should 
not the rejection of non-cow apply both to the cow and the horse. 

positive relationship. But os a matter of fact, no cognition of any each relation is 
possible, with regard to the undefined specific forms of objects; because these latter 
are not amenable to any of the recognised means of cognition. And inasmuch as this 
specific form is the only entity, besides Apoha , that yon admit of,—when no relation¬ 
ship with snch forma is cognised, how can there he any Inference with regard to the 
Apoha ? The relationship, necessary for the establishment of the premiss cannot he 
based upon the Apoha itself; because prior to the cognition of the relationship and 
the subsequent Inference based thereupon, the Apoha has no existence. And inas¬ 
much as no positive relationship is cognised, how can there be any validity to the 
Inference or the Verbal Testimony, that would apply to the Apoha ? Thus then, the 
Apoha itself, not being established, there can be no notions of homogenity or hetero- 
genity, based upon it. 

76 This anticipates the following • objection : “ Inference and Verbal Testimony 
would establish the fact of negation by means of the Apoha (of entities other than 
that of which the Apoha is cognised, fi. of the cow), on the sole ground of the non¬ 
perception of any premiss contrary to the conclusion, which is also a recognised 
ground of Inference.” The sense of the reply is that when a positive relationship is 
not perceived, and (according to yon) its contrary too is not perceived,—then, in that 
case, nothing of the relationship being perceived (either in the positive or in the 
negative form) how could Inference or Verbal Testimony, in snch a case, lead to any 
conclusion ? For instance, just as the word'cow,’ not perceived in connection with 
non-cows (horse, &c.,) signifies a negation of these latter; so in the same manner the 
same word, having never before been perceived in connection with the coio itself (ac¬ 
cording to the alleged basis of the Inference of your Apoha ) could also signify the 
negation of this also. And thus, signifying the negation of both, the cow and the 
non-eow, the Word, as well as the Inference based upon a non-perception, would lead 
to the cognition of nothing! 

7® If there is no similarity, the distribution of the characters of the Apoha (the 
object rejected by the Apoha ) and the Apoha must he at random, without any coutrol- 
ing agency. And in that case, both the horse and the cow could be asserted to be 
the objeots rejected by ‘ non-cow *—a palpable absurdity ! 
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77. Difference from the blade cow is common both to the red cow and 
the horse. And if no generic term (as the class “ cow ”) is accepted, then 
whereto could the Apoha of the cow apply ? 

78. The rejection of non-cow is not recognised by means of the 
senses; and the function of the Word too does not apply to cases other 
than those (that are perceived by the senses) ; for on (the basis of) the 
perception of what could the Word function ? 

79. For reasons detailed before (in the Chapter on “ Negation”), 
Inference cannot apply to the present case. And for this reason, there 
can be no cognition of any relationship (of the Apoha with any Word). 

80. Those people that do not know the meaning of the negative 
word (“not”) can never be cognisant of (any such negative entity as) 

H Though according to our theories, Apoha could he the object of Negation , which 
w© hold to be a distinct means of right notion—yet in the absence of a positive 
generic entity, on what grounds could similarity or dissimilarity be ascertained ? For, 
Apoha means mutual negation ; and this would apply to the case of the Red and the 
Black Cow, just as much as to the case of the Red Cow and the Karka Horse. That 
is to say, just as the Red Cow differs from the Black Cow, so also does the Karka 
Horse differ from the Red Cow, specially as you do not admit of any such generic 
property as belongs in common to the different kinds of cows, and not to the horse. 
Therefore, just as the rejection of the Karka Horse is common to the Red and the 
Black Cowb, so also is the rejection of the Red Cow common to the horse and the 
Black Cow. Thus then the Red Cow would be as homogenous to the Black Cow, as 
it is to the Karka Horse. Consequently, there is no ground for specifying the grounds 
of any Apoha (of the “Cow** f.i.) If the mere fact of rejection by any one entity be 
the sole ground of homogenity, then, inasmuch as this could belong to tbe moot 
dissimilar and heterogenous substances,—like the Tree, the Lion, Ac.,—being, ns all 
these objects are, capable of being rejected by a single word " horse ”, the Tree, tbe 
Lion, Ac., would all he regarded to be homogenous ! 

*13 It is only those objects that have been perceived before by the senses that can. 
be mentioned by words; the Apoha however is not so perceived; and the only other 
entity that you admit of is the specific forms (of ideas); but these too are not percep¬ 
tible by the senses. Under the circumstances on what could you base the use of 
your words ? In fact the upholder of the Apoha cannot explain the nse of words at 
all. 

W The only ground of inferring the existence of something that is not perceptible 
by the senses is the fact that, though it is not perceived now, yet it is present elsewhere, 
and if it were present it would certainly be perceived. And in this case, the ground of 
Inference would be the non-perception of something otherwise perceptible; and inasmuch 
as this too is only a negative factor, we would require another Inference for its estab¬ 
lishment; and this again would, have to he based upon another negation; this nega¬ 
tion too upon another Inference; and so on and on, we would have an endless series of 
negations and Inferences, which would be very far from desirable. “ For this reason , Ac.” 
Since the Apoha is not amenable either to sense-perception or to Inference. 

3° The horse, Ac., must be regarded to be the objects rejected, only in the form 
of the “ non-cow”; this is a negation j and a negation is not perceptible by the senses 
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xne ** non-cow(and yet they may be found to bare an idea of the cow) 
lienee there can be no (reasonable) denial of a Class (in the form of a 
positive entity). 

81-82. And further how would you get at the fact of any object* 
being denotable by the word “non-cow’’ ? (If it be urged that) “we 
would understand that to be so denotable, in connection with which we 
would not find the word ‘ cow’ applying, at the time that any relationship 
with the object so denoted is asserted,”—then (we reply that) if you were 
(in the above manner) to have, from a single individual (whose relation will 
have been asserted, on which basis you would get at the denotation of the. 
word “non-cow”), a cognition of all that is different (from that Individual), 
-—then all these latter would be the objects negativted (by tbe Apoha of 
u cow”); and thereby no denotability would belong to any generic idea. 

83- 84. It is an established entity, the cow , which is negatived (by the 
Apoha; and this Apoha is only the negation of the cow. Hence (in order 
to explain this Apoha the cow should be explained. And if this (cow) be 
said to be the negation of the non-cow, then there would he mutual inter¬ 
dependence.’ 

84- 85. And if you admit of the cow as an (independently) established 
entity, for the sake of having an object for your negation Apoha , then 
the assumption of the Apoha would become useless (inasmuch as the idea 
of cow is admitted to be established independently of it). And in the 
absence of an idea of the cow as an established entity, there can be no 
idea of non-cow ; and ns such how could you explain the idea of the cow to 
be based upon the idea of the non-cow P 

85- 86. Between two negative entities there is no such relationship as 
that between tbe container and the contained,. Sc. NTor is any specific (abs¬ 
tract) positive entity ever cognised as related to Apoha . 

86- 87. How, too, could any relation be assumed to subsist between 
a negative Apoha and a positive entity (the specific forms of ideas) P 

and hence it oonld not hut be cognized by means of tbe word. Then those that do not 
understand the meaning of the word “non”—f.i., small boys—cannot understand 
the word “ non-cow **, and yet they do have a cognition of the meaning of the word 
“ cow/* lienoe we conclude that the word .*• cow ” must signify a positive entity, in the 
shape of the class " cow.” 

85.85 The upholders of the Class-theory can assert the denotability of the indU 
vidual as qualified 1y the class (though this is not what is admitted by ns). As for yon, 
' on the other hand r yon can never he cognisant of the denotability of anything qualified 
by the Apoha. Because one Apoha cannot he qualified by another, as both of them 
being negative, between them, there can he no such relationship as that of the -con. 
tainer nnd the contained, and the like. Nor can it he asserted that the specific forms 0 f 
ideas may he qualified by the Apoha ; as no such specific forms are signified by words 

8M1 “ That which colours, pc”— Since the specific forms of ideas are not cognised, 
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There can be no qualification to anything (like the specific forms of ideas) 
which merely exists (and is not signified by the word). Because ifc is only 
that which colours the qualified object by its own idea, that can be called a 
“ qualification.” 

88-89. In fact, no cognition of Apoha is produced from the words 
“horse,” &c. *, and the cognition of the qualified object cannot be such as 
is without any idea of the qualification. Nor can a qualification of a 
certain character bring about an idea of a different character. Hence, 
when the object has been cognised to be of a certain character, how can 
a qualification, which is of an opposite character, be said to belong to it ? 

90-91. If even in face of the opposite character of the object, a 
qualification (of the opposite character) be asserted to belong to it,—then 
any qualification would belong to any object (without any restriction). 
Hence, when the qualification Apoha is of a negative character, no posi¬ 
tive character can belong to the qualified (specific forms of ideas). There¬ 
fore you cannot have, as the denotation of the word, any positive entity 
qualified by Apoha* * 

92-94. Though Verbal Testimony and Inferential premises cannot 
properly function towards an idea (or object) which is devoid of (not 
qualified by) the Apoha, yet the cognition of the cogniser ( brought about by 
a word ) rests upon a positive entity alone. And since no entity in the 
sfiape of the specific forms (of objects) appears in our cognition (of the 

they cannot be affected (coloured) by the idea of anything j and as such, they cannot 
have any qualifications. 

88.80 The cognition produced by the word “ horse ” is of the form of a posivtie entity, 
in the shape of a horse ; and never in the negative form of an Apoha, Consequently 
apart from any peculiarities of the qualified (specific form3), the Apoha itself can never 
have the properties of a qualification. Inasmuch as the Apoha is not cognised as the 
qualification, there can be no idea of anything qualified by it. 

u Non~cow t —Your qualification, Apoha, being of a negative character, it can 

never be cognised as belonging to the idea of a positive entity, 

$ 2 - 9 * Thi a anticipates the following Bauddha argument: ** The only positive entities 
thnt we admit of are the undefined specific forms of ideas ; and these, being amenable to 
Sense-perception, cannot be treated either by Yerbal Testimony or by Inference j hence, 
as an object denoted by a word, you must accept the aforesaid specific form (which is 
a positive entity) as qualified by the Apoha , 11 The sense of the reply is that, though a 
word cannot, in accordance with your theory, signify an object unqualified by the 
Apoha, yet, inasmuch as ordinary experience supports the fact of a word signifying a 
-positive entity (without any negative qualifications),—we cannot bnt accept the truth 
of such denotation of a positive entity, even without a qualification in the shape of an 
Ap#ha j because we cannot very rightly deny a fact of common experience. Thus then, 
it being established that the denotation of a word must be a positive entity, and for the 
aforesaid reasons, the specific forms of ideas not being capable of being the objects 
denoted by a word,—we cannot but admit of a generic positive entity—in the form of 
a positive class—as being the object denoted by a word. 
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denotation of words),—and again since this (specific form) cannot be the 
qualified, because it is an unqualified abstract entity,-—and, lastly, since 
it is sheer recklessness (o assert something not signified by the word to be 
the qualified entity;—therefore, we must accept a positive generic entity 
to be the object cognised and denoted by the word. 

95- 96. When the character of being the negatived object caunot be¬ 
long to individuals,—because these are not denoted by the Word,—then it 
is only the generic form (class) that could be the object negatived (Apoha) ; 
and because of the fact of its being negatived, it must be admitted to 
be a positive entity. Because no negative entity can be the object 
negatived, on account of the impossibility of the negation of a negative 
entity (as such continued negation Would give rise to an endless series 
of negations, as shown in the chapter on Negation). 

96- 97. In the case of (the cognition of) one Apoha, we have a clear, 
perception of another Apoha, in the shape of the rejection of some generic 
positive entity. If the negation of a negative entity were different from 
the negative entity itself, then it could only be a positive entity; and* if 
it were non-different from it, then we would have (the absurdity of) 
the cow being the non-cow . 

98-99. Though in the case of other words (like u cow, ” &c.), we 
could somehow or other, have positive entities as the objects negatived,— 
yet, in the case of the word 41 entity ” (sat), the object negatived by it can- 
not be other than u non-entity ” itself; and then (if you were to bold 
that objects negatived must be positive entities), to non-entity would be¬ 
long a positive character—an absurd contingency surely ! And further, 
without the ascertainment of the non-entity , we could not have any idea 
of entity ; and the non-entity (being only a negation of entity) cannot 
be cognised (without the cognition of entity) (and this would involve a 
most undesirable mutual interdependence). 

100. Nor can either the difference or the positive character of the 

95.95 Individuals cannot be the objects of denotation by Words $ beeausethat would 
give rise to an endlessness of denotations, the number of individuals being endless. 

95.91 in fche case of the Apoha —in the form of the negation of non-cow —we have 
the rejection of a positive generic entity—in the shape of the class 1 horse/ or “ ele¬ 
phant/* &c. j and thus all the objects rejected by an Apoha would come to be positive 
generic entities. If, however, the object rejected be asserted to be of a negative 
character, then its contradictory— i.e. t the class ‘cow* as rejecting the * non-cow'— 
could only be a positive generic entity ; otherwise, if the negation of a negative entity 
be said to be non-different from it, then we would have * cow * a=< non-cow/—a palpable 
absurdity. 

WO The Bauddhas declare that though the denotation of a Word is always cognised 
in a positive form, yet inasmuch as learned men are incapable of recognising any 
positive ground of similarity among objects, different from one another, the 

40 
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objects negatived be explained on tie ground of the diversity of V&sanas. 
Because there can be no Vamna with regard to a negative entity. 

101. And further, excepting remeinberanee, to no other action can 
the function (or force) of Vdsand apply. Therefore the Vdsand cannot, 
with regard to an object endowed with a certain definite character (negative 
or positive), produce a cognition of another sort (or character). 

102. And for you, the difference of Words (from the objects denoted 
by them) cannot be based upon the Vdsand ; because the specific 
(abstract) forms of Words cannot have any denotability, inasmuch as 
these (specific forms) are never actually cognised. 

103. And on account of the diversity of these (momentarily changing 
specific abstract forms of Words), these forms cannot bring about the 
idea of a single Vdsand (which could be the means of getting at an idea 
of any generic entity). Nor do you accept any such single positive 
generic entity, as “ Word,” that could bring about the said (single) 
Vasand. 

104. Thus then a generic entity, in the form of the A'poha of another 
word (i.e,, the Apoha of * non-cow’), being accepted (as the denotation of 
the Word “ cow ”),—inasmuch as this too is in the form of a negative 
entity (the rejection or negation of u non-cow ”)—we cannot admit of 
any difference among the objects denoted (by the Word u cow ”). 

105. And just as there would be no difference between two expressive 
Words, so, in the same manner, there would be none between the ex¬ 
pressive (word) and the expressed (meaning). And it has already been 
proved above that there can be no such difference based upon the difference 
among the objects negatived. 

» 

denotations of words cannot bnt be admitted to rest in the negatives of their contradic¬ 
tories ; and that though this is of a negative character, yet it is cognised as positive, 
on account of eternal Vdsands that help to bring about such cognition. This is denied 
in the Karika on the gronnd that a Vdsand is produced only by perceptions; and 
as Perceptions belong to positive entities alone, no Vdsand can belong to a negative 
entity. 

Wi The only use of the Vdsand lies in its being the means of remembering ox 
recalling the objects perceived in the past. ** It cannot , with regard to a posi¬ 

tive entity, it can never produce a notion that it is negative, as held by the Banddha. 

1°* Difference is a property of positive entities j and inasmach as the only positive 
entity that yon admit of is the undefined specific forms of words (as yon admit of no 
other specific forms save those of the ideas of objects)—and as these undefined forms 
.can never be cognised as bearing any relationship (because no relationship can be cog¬ 
nised in connection with undefined entities),—the Word cannot bnt cease to have any 
denotability; and hence yon oannot base the difference between Words and the objects 
denoted by them, upon Vdsanas. 

Just as no difference is possible among the denoting Words, so too there would 
be none among the denoted objects. 
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106-107, The Apoha of a Word, so long as it is not comprehended, 
cannot in any way signify anything. As a matter of fact, it is not 
perceived, to be so capable, by the sense-organs ; nor are there any infer¬ 
ential premises or authoritative assertions (asserting any such capability), 
that could lead to the comprehension of that Apoha . If we were to 
assume any such inferential premises, <fcc., then we should urge that, in 
that case, we would have no resting ground, in the absence of any founda¬ 
tion based upon sense-perception. 

108. The characters of being the expressed and the expressive can¬ 
not belong to the two Apohas (of the Meaning and the Word respect¬ 
ively),—because according to your theory these ( Apohas) are non-enti¬ 
ties,—just as (no such character can belong) to u hare’s horns ” and “ sky- 
flowers.” 

109. If you were to urge that—the aforesaid premiss (“because they 
are non-entities ”) is faulty, inasmuch as we have the inference of the 
absence of rain from the absence of clouds (when both these absences are 
non-entities),—then (we reply that) according to us negations too are only 
positive entities,' (see above) $ in fact, the task of explaining the validity 
of thiB inference also rests upon you (who hold negation to be a non-entity). 

110. One, who does not admit an object in the shape of a word to 
have a positive character, cannot possibly admit of any negation thereof; 
inasmuch as negation is always preceded by affirmation (that is to say, 
it is only the positive character of an object that is negatived by its 
negation). 

111. As a matter of fact, even the negation of a negative entity, which 
is expressed by a double negative, can pertain only to a positive entity,— 
and not to a negative entity, because there can be no conception of this 
latter (which is devoid of any substratum;. 

112-113. “ Well, then, by the same argument (we conclude that), 
the Apoha does not differ from a positive entity; and thus the aforesaid 

109.101 “ No resting plate because for the accomplishment of this premiss, we 
would require another premiss $ and so on and on, ad infinitum . 

110 Thus then, Negation depending upon the positive character of things,—and 
this latter, according to you, being only the denial of the negation,—you strike your¬ 
self against the immutable rook of mutual interdependence. 

111 Like the Apoha of an object, the Apoha of the Word too, being devoid of a 
real substratum, can never be conceived of $ and the specific forms of these, being 
only in the abstract, can never he realised in conception. Consequently we cannot 
but admit of a positive generic entity. As for example, even the nse of a double 
negative—‘This is not non-cow * —can pertain only to a positive entity, the cow. e.fi 
above: * apohyamdni cdbhdve bhdva evavagiahyateS 

112.112 The sense of the objection is this: “ One Apoha does not differ from another, 
because both are non-entities j in the same manner, no Apoha would differ from a 
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objections cannot affect it.** True, but that would only lead you to my 
position. ’ And, as a matter of fact, you can have no loophole for* escape 
(except accepting my position). 

113-114. (Then the question is) have we an idea of positivity with 
regard to an object which is in reality negative,—or that we have negative 
notions belonging to an object which is in reality positive ? But in the 
case of an object of negative character, any idea of positivity would be 
totally groundless; whereas in the case of a positive entity, even negative 
conceptions are quite possible, in view of another entity. 

115-117. Again, if to all objects we attribute the character of being 
denoted by the Apoha ,—then, in the case of such expressions, as “ the blue 
lotus,” which have mixed denotations, we could not have the relationship 
of the qualification (blue) and the qualified (lotus), and also that of co-exten¬ 
siveness (of the property blue with the object lotus). Because the negation 
of toon-blue is not always followed by the absence of non-lot us, nor vice-versd; 
therefore they could not be cognised as the qualification and the qualified. 

117-118. Nor could these relationships belong to the words (‘blue ’ 
and * lotus *) themselves, independently of their denotations,* because there 
can be no co-extensiveness between the two Apohas (of the words), inas¬ 
much as these (Apohas) are entirely different from each other. 

positive entity; becuse this latter too is in reality, only a non-entity. The positive 
entities however differ among themselves, through their abstract specific properties, 
and upon this difference, we could base the difference among the various Apohas : and 
thus we sail dear of the absurdity of making all words synonymous (as urged above)/’ 
The sense of the* reply is that if you once admit that Negation being a property of the 
entity, cannot absolutely differ from it,—you come to accept a positive generic entity 
Because barring this acceptance, you can have no means of asserting any difference 
among the various Apohas ; as the specific properties, that you speak of, cannot afford 
the requisite means; inasmuch as they can never, by themselves, be conceived of. 
Then the only point at dispute, between you and me, is what we show below. 

lift. 114 The only point of difference between the upholders of Apoha and ourselves 
now, is, that, while, admitting, like ourselves, the final conception to be of a positive 
oharacter, they hold the real character of the objeot to be negative j while we hold 
fchiB also to be positive; and even-the negative conceptions that we have, we refer back 
to the primary positive character of the objects. The sense of the latter half of the 
Kariha is that the notion of positivity with regard to a negative entity cannot but be 
regarded as a mistake; but a mistake we can never have unless there is some ground 
for it. And as we have shown that there is no such ground, this alternative cannot be 
tenable. On the other hand, in the case of a positive entity—the cow f.i.—we can 
always have a negative conception, that of its not being something else ,—the horse f.i.. 
For these reasons, we cannot but admit of a positive generic entity in the shape of 
the class ‘cow,* &c., &o. 

111.118 “Entirely different, &o/’—The Apoha of ‘Blue’ is different from that of 
* lotus * s And as such they can never co-exist. 
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118-119. If such co-extensiveness be held to belong to tbe denotations 
of the words (* Blue * and 4 Lotus ’),—then, we ask—in what manner can 
they be contained in any one substratum (in order to be co-extensive) ? We 
know that an abstract specific entity is never cognised; and any entity 
besides this you do not admit of. Then, as for tbe nncognised co-extensive- 
nessof the words (as based upon the abstract specific character of their 
denotations),—of what nse can this (nncognised fact) be ? 

120. If it be held that what is denoted by one word (fJL, 44 cow ”) is 
an object qualified by the negation (Apoha) of other objects f —then too, tbe 
pervasion (i.e., denotation) by the word becomes weak (or impossible), 
on account of the dependence of this (denotation, upon something else). 

121-122. Just as in a piece of sugar, the sweetness not denoting the 
whiteness—on account of tbe difference in the negations of these—, there 
is no notion (produced by the expression 1 sweet-white *)» and (hence) there 
is no relation of qualification and the qualified (between the two); so, in 
the same manner (in the expression ‘ San-ghafah *) the meaning (of 1 San 9 
according to you) being the negation of non-existence (non-San), the word 
(‘ San ’) would not touch that pare of the denotation which consists in 
the negation of non-ghata. 

123. If it be urged that there could be such relation (between tbe 

118.119 A negative entity can never be tbe contained . Co-retentiveness can. belong 
to two words, only when both of them signify the same object, either directly or in¬ 
directly. This is not possible, in your case; while in my case, as we hold the Class 
(* Lotns *) to be identical with the property ( f Blue *),—though the word * Blue* signifies 
the property * Blue * and the word € Lotus * signifies the Class of Lotuses,—yet, 
inasmuch as both of these co-exist in the individual Lotus before us, there can be no 
discrepancy in onr theory. 

180 if the word by itself were to denote an object, then, in the case of the expres¬ 
sion f San-ghatah 1 the object signified by the word 1 San * would he precisely the same as 
that signified by the word 4 Ghatah 9 ; and in this case, it is only right that there should 
be a co-extensiveness. On the other hand, if,, as you hold, the denotation of a word 
consisted in the negation of other objects—upon which negation the denotation would 
be totally dependent,—then, the word 4 San * would signify an object qualified ly the 
negation of non-San; and this would certainly be totally distinct from the negation of 
non-Ghata. Similarly, the word 4 Ghata 9 would signify the negation of non-Ghata, which 
would he totally distinct from the negation of non-San . And thus, the denotations of 
the words being totally distinct, there could he no co-extensiveness between them. 

181.188 In the case of the expression 4 tiTcto madhurah / even when it has some 
meaning, this can only he in reference to the sugar-piece itself; and the only reason of 
this non-signification lies in the fact that the one word ‘ tiktahf according to you, de¬ 
notes only the negation of non-litter , and the word 1 madhura 9 the negation of non-sweet ; 
and these two denotations being totally distinct from each other, there could be no 
co-extensiveness between them. So also, in the case of the expression San 

ghatah* . 

1SS If it be urged that the denotation of the word ' S<m‘lies m the object qualified. 
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denotations of 6 San 9 and ‘ ghataJi), in the form of objects (signified by each 
of these),—then (we say, that) such relation could only be based on the 
class u entity” ( sattd ) ; and certainly no one denies that the objects belonging 
to the class “ Jar ” are included in this class (“ entity ”). 

124. Such an implication, of the word by the class (“ entity”), 
cannot be denied on the ground of that class being a positive entity. 
Because with regard to the recognition (of the meaning) the action (o£ 
the word, in signifying that meaning) is the same, whether the class * entity* 
be a positive or a negative entity. 

125- 126. The form of positive objects (in the case of i San ghaiah\ 
though impartite, is yet expressed by words, only in parts. Because the 
cognition of the word 1 San 9 alone does not lead to the cognition of the" jar . 
Therefore (in your case also) you have the fault of “ non-signification ” (of 
the San by the word 4 San’) and you have also (equally with us, the fault 
of “ secondariness.”) 

126- 127. Since it is the qualifying adjunct, therefore the Apoha , like 
class, must be the primary element (of the denotation) ; and hence (just 

as you have urged against the Class theory) there can be no denotation of an 
object as qualified by that Apoha , —because such an object would be only 
secondary (and as such cannot form an object of denotation ). If you urge 

oy the negation of non-San, and that as such, this would also touch the negation of non- 
ghata, —then, we would reply that this assertion would be a tacit admission of the ClaBs 
theory 3 because an object qualified, fyc. fyc. y must be a positive entity j and in that case 
the necessary co-extensiveness becomes quite possible. 

1#* That the class * entity * is a positive entity cannot be a ground for denying its 
signification of objects qualified by existence; because whether the object denoted by 
the word 4 San 9 be positive or negative, so long as it denotes an object, an implication 
by it, of the ghata, cannot be denied. 

1S5.126 This Karikd anticipates the following objection: “ In the Class theory, the 
object denoted (by ‘ San * f .i.) being always positive and concrete, cannot but be partite j 
and hence even if one part of it is cognised, the other parts remain uncognised j 
whereas on the Apoha theory, the object denoted being negative and abstract, the 
mere negation of non-San would lead to the cognition of the impartite whole, all al 
once; and hence the functioning of words, according to the two theories, cannot b< 
held to be similar” The sense of the reply is that even if yon hold the object denotec 
by * San*ghatah * to be impartite, yon must admit the word 1 San 1 to denote one pari 
while the word * ghata* denotes another part; and it is only subsequently that the tw< 
join together and produce a joint effect, in the shape of the denotation of a single object 
And even in this case, yon are open, like ourselves, to the fault of * 8071 * no 
signifying the ghata. Then again, you have urged against us the objection that th 
class being the primary denotation, that of the iudividnal becomes only secondary 
But both of ns are equally open to this objection, as shown below. 

m.m We hold the object to be qualified by (belonging to) the class; and you bol 
it to be qualified by Apoha ; the result is the same- 
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that Apoha, being a negative entity, cannot be the primary element,—then 
(we say that), in that case, it could not be a qualified adjunct either (and 
hence the object denoted by ‘San* could not be one that is qualified by the 
Apoha of 4 non-San; and this would mean the total giving up of your 
ground). 

128. The object qualified by your Apoha could only consist of different 
individuals; and you have yourself explained that these (individuals) can¬ 
not be the objects of denotation, because of endlessness and contradiction. 
And certainly, you do not admit of any single object qualified by Apoha (that 
could embrace the individuals in one corporate whole, like our u Glass”) 

129- 130. There can be no such thing as “ Apohavattwa” intervening 
between the Apoha and the individuals (contained in it). Even if you 
were to assume some such intervening entity, we would ask,—Is this a 
positive or a negative entity ? If it be positive, then it is the same 
as 44 class”; and if it is negative, then all the aforesaid objections (urged 
against the denotation of the Apoha alone) would apply to it. 

130- 131. Or again, if this (intervening entity) be assumed to consist of 
the relation (subsisting between the Apoha and its substrate); then (we reply 
that) the denotability of such a relation cannot be desirable to you (since 
you have urged many arguments against such denotability.) Nor is there 
any such single object, as would serve as the substrate of Apoha r and as such, 
exist in another object. And for this reason too, no generic entity is the 
object of denotation ; nor lastly, can it be the qualification. 

m The Apohists have urged against the Class-theory the objection that individuals 
can never be the objects of denotation, because that would give rise to endless denota¬ 
tions on the one hand, and many overlapping and self-contradictoTy denotations on the 
other. The same objection is shown to apply to the Apoha theory also. Tn fact, the 
upholders of the Class theory escape the anomalies by postulating the Class, which forms 
for them the true denotation of the word, and which, as occasion presents itself, is 
cognised as qualifying die'met individuals. This loophole for escape is not available 
for the Apohist; beoause if he admits of such a corporate whole, embracing all in¬ 
dividuals, he would only admit the Class theory. 

180.181 “ You have urged , $*c.”—The Bauddha has argued that if the denotation of a 
word consisted in the relationship between the Class and the Individual, then there 
would he no co-extensiveness. This same argument may be applied to the denotability 
of the relationship between the Apoha and its substrate. “ Nor is there any such single 
object, If yon accept any snch single object as the jar to be the substrate of 

Apoha, _then, this object could not exist in any other object; and hence such a word 

could not denote a generic entity. 

« t 00 »»_it is not only on account of the want of the co-extensiveness of snch 

a single object with any other object, that the said generic character is impossible, hut 
it is also impossible for the following r out Even if yc. b Id to the theory of the 
denotability of the substrate of Apoha,—inasmuch as, in that case, there is no single 
word that would include all such substrates,—no generic character could belong to it. It 
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132. The Apohaof • Asan ’ does not indicate the particular Apohas to 

the non-jar, Ac.}, while these latter do not inhere in the former* ^ 1 
quently, the Apoha of •Asan* cannot be qualified by those { Apohas ) jfotT 
same manner as “Blue ” is (qualified) by the successive higher- degree j 
its shades. * 80 

133. On account of its doubtfulness we cannot have even an ' d' 

implication (of the Apohas of non-jar, Ac.), as we have that of the" v**! 
(fire) by means of its characteristic (smoke). Because the A l 
Asan ) in its general form is not such as cannot be accomplished^! ° 
those (Apohas of non-jar, Ac.) 100 

134. In the same manner, there could be no implication of the V 

(the substrate of Apoha ) by means of the Apoha. Because the Apoha (th 
the Banddha holds) would apply also to the “ hare’s horns ” , and c * • ? 
in this case, the Apoha could not be said to indicate a real object - inasm ] 
as there is no such thing as afafavishitnavySvrtta). ’ ° 

135. And further, no gender or number, Ac., could possibly beloa, 
to an Apoha (a pure negation). Nor could there be any relational.! 
through the individuals (said to constitute the ApcAa),—because the 

(individuals) are not (according to you) denoted by the word (which™ 

restrict to the denotation of the Apoha). * 

136 Nor can the individual be said to be implied by the Apohc 
because (jou hold) the individual to be a specific abstract entity. Am 
that which is not understood as thus implied (or indicated) cannot be tl 
object of any such specification (as that by gender, Ac.) 

is for this reason that when any one object is spoken of as qualified by ‘ existence ’ tl 
same word oannot be applied to any other object; and hence even suoh a word as ‘"sutt 
can not serve as the qualification. 

18* Jnst as the class‘sat’does not indicate the class ‘ jar,' which latter does 
exist in it, and hence the former is not qualified or specified it,-so the same would 
the case with the Apoha of 1 Amt* 

m “Is not such, Sfc.” —Without fire there could be no smoke. There is no sue 
relationship between the Apoha of Asat and the Apohas of non-jar, Ac. The Apoha , 
Asot could belong to the Apoha of the jar also. So all that we can say is that the Apol 
of Asat would raise a donbt with regard to the Apoha of non-jar, Spc. 

18* If the word be held to denote the substrate of Apoha,’then we would have tl 
absurdity of the indication of another Apoha, as shown above. If on the other han 
it will be held to denote the Apoha only, then, there oan be no indication of the re 
objective substrate of the Apoha. Because the Apoha being a negative quantity -ar 
as sneh being applicable to Each absurdities as the ‘ hare’s horns,’-cannot be taken 
be necessarily indicative of a real object, 

18» In the Class theory, though the word denotes the Class, yet this latter impli 
the individuals, to which apply all such specifications as those of Number &o Bat tl 
is possible only when we accept the individual to be a definite concrete entity bnt y 
bold to be an undefined specific abstract entity j and as such, according to yon. 

specification can belong to it. J 
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137. Then again, the Apohas o£ gender, number, &c., cannot by them¬ 
selves he the objects of specification,* and as for the objects themselves, 
Jbow can they be cognised, by means of words, to be the objects to be 
specified (inasmuch as you hold the objects to be indefinite and abstract 
and as such not denotable by words) ? 

138. And further, as a matter of fact, without (the particular means 
of right notion which we have termed) “ Negation,” there can be no 
notion of any negativity. And as for the objects “ cow,” <fcc., we do not 
find them to be in any way amenable to the said means of Negation. 

139. And again, in the case of verbs, we are not cognisant of " the 
negation of something else (the necessary factor in an Apoha) ; because in thjs 
case there is no object of negation in the shape of any exception (or prohi¬ 
bition), &c. 

140. Even the double negative 1 na-na 9 (that he cooks not is not) only 
serves to deny the negation (of the action of cooking); the verb * cooks/ on 
the other hand, by itself stands on its own unnegatived (positive) form. 

141- 142. And further, the specification of verbs as unfinished (* pre¬ 
sent’) and ‘past/ &c., would become groundless; inasmuch as the Apoha 
(a negation) is always a finite and complete entity (and as such, can never 
be either unfinished (i.e. t present) or past , Sfc . And in the case of an 
injunction and other similar cases (invitation, <fcc.), we are not cognisant 
of any negation of other things. 

142- 145. And again (1) of what form would be the negation (Apoha) 
of a negative connected by another negative (na-na) ? (2) And then too, 
in the case of (conjunctions like) ‘and’ (c/ia), &e., where there is no 
negative element, there can be no negation (Apoha). (3) The meaning of 
a sentence cannot be said to consist in the negation (Apoha) of something 
else. (4) In the case of such words as * ananydpoha ’ (the negation of 
something that is not different), we cannot conceive of any meaning. 
(5) And, lastly, where could we find the objects to be negatived by such 
words as <c nameable,” “ knowable/’ &c. (which are universal, and as such 
do not leave anything untouched that could be negatived by themselves) ? 
If you were to assume a new object to serve as the object of negation by 
these words (‘ nameable/ &c.),—(we say) it would be far more reasonable 
to accept a positive (generic) entity (which would form the denotation of 
such and other words). 

145-146. t Since it has been proved (in the chapter on gitnyavitda) 

139 The expression * na pacati 9 simply means the absence of the action of cooking 9 
and not the prohibition of the action. 

HO The latter ‘ na* serves to negative the former 1 na 9 and the verb by itself in its 
own pristine positive form remains free from negation. 

16.46 Jt ig only an external object that can be either denoted or negatived* 

’41 
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that the denotation *of a word does not consist of a mere Idea (or cogni¬ 
tion),—therefore de notability cannot belong to any factor within (the 
mind of man) ; nor can (such an internal factor) be the object of negation. 
Therefore Apoha cannot apply to these internal factors (Ideas, Ac.) And 
again of such words as ‘ Svam/ 1 %tV and the like we can conceive of no 
Apohya (object to be negatived). 

147. If you were to assume the # Apohas of particular individuals, 
on the ground of one particular being the contradictory of another,—then 
you would have the notion of such contradiction based upon Apohas*, and 
that of Apohas upon tlie contradiction (mutual interdependence). 

148. Even the specifying specification of the same Class is not 
in a positive form. The fact is that the word “ Cingapa ” (a kind of tree) 
particularises the generic term “ Tree,” only after it has negatived the 
“■Paftfffl,” Vfcc. (as being not-Gingapa). 

149-150. Even the non-negation {Anapoha) of the Class, <&c., cannot 
be postulated, on the ground of their non-contradictory character. Because 

Hence it cannot be urged that the object negatived by the verb ( oooks* is the idea of 
non-cooleing. Since this idea is not an external object, the argument must fall a victim 
to the reasonings brought forward in the chapters on tyilnyavada and Niralambanavdda . 

147 The particular tree of the mango will have such trees as the Banyan, , for 

the object of its Apoha • and so on. “ Mutual, 8fc ,—because there can be no notion of 
difference, unless we have a notion of the thing itself; and this latter notion cannot 
but be based,-according to yon, upon Apoha j and this Apoha you now base upon a 
difference among the particular individuals. 

148 This refers to the objection that the contradiction among individuals is due, 
not to the Apoha, but to the fact of eaoh of the individuals belonging to the same class. 
The sense of tbe reply is that inasmuch as the Apohista do not admit of a positive class, 
they cannot base tbe contradiction of the individuals upon any such Class. w TJieir 
specification, —It is true that the contradiction lies in the fact of their belonging 
to the same class; but this specification too is always preceded by the Apoha , Because 
the word 1 tyingapd* has no positive signification, in the shape of any particular tree, there¬ 
fore it is not in this positive form that it can be said to specify the tree. As a matter of 
fact, the word * tyingapd * in the first instance, according to you, negatives all that u 
not tyingapd, and then withdraws the name ‘tree* from the ‘ Paldga , 1 fyc., and 
restricts it within itself; and thus at last, it is the Apoha that is the sole basis of the 
contradiction. Such a negative signification also gives rise to another absurdity 

* tyingapd * being taken to negative all that is not tyingapd, may be accepted as negativ¬ 
ing the * tree * also; because the tree also is not-tyingapd. 

149-150 This refers to the view that, a particular term * tyingapd ’ does not negative 
the general term ‘ tree *; because there is no contradiction between these. The sens* 
of the reply is that the Apohists have no means of ascertaining such a non-contra 
diction, so long as they do not admit of a positive class to which the different kinds o: 
individuals could belong. Because so far as the words themselves are concerned, spar 
from tbe objects that they might denote, we cannot be oognisant of either the cont iridic 
tion or tbe non-contradiction of these. And secondly, as for the objects that the words nraj 
signify, the Apohist cannot base his idea of tbe contradiction on these; because he does 
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the contradictory or the non• contradictory character does not belong to the 
verbal forms of words (independently of their significations); nor can this 
(contradiction, <fec.), depend npon the forms of objects (to be denoted by 
the word); because (according to the Apohist) the objects have no rela¬ 
tion with words. And as for the Apohas themselves, we can never re¬ 
cognise the contradictory character, <fcc., of these, before the word has 
already functioned (to its fullest extent). 

151. As for the Word itself, it functions only with regard to such an 
object as is not amenable to another (means of right notion); and as such, 
in what form can it be said to belong to any generic class ? 

152. If it be said that the cognition of the negation of the contradictory 
(anySpohd) could be based upon the specific forms of the words them¬ 
selves,—then, there being a difference between the words “ VrJcsha ” and 
“ t aru ” (in form, though both denote a tree), how could you deny the 
negation of the one by the other ? 

153. As a matter of fact, without a touch of (the action of) words, 
the Apoha cannot be cognised, even by means of inferential premises. 

not admit of any definite concrete object being denoted by a word. The only alternative 
then left to him is that of the Contradiction, &c., being referred to the Apohas signi¬ 
fied by the words. But even this will not hold. Because inasmuch as these Apohas 
are not recognized before the word has already functioned, we can never have any 
notion of the contradiction, &c., of these Apohas . And it is for the comprehension of 
the full signification of the word that the Apohist has had recourse to the determination 
of the contradictory character, &o, And thus there is an inevitable mutual inter¬ 
dependence. 

161 The sense of the Karika ia that we have no means of ascertaining the fact that 
the particular term ‘ Qingapa ’ ia not contradictory to the general term ‘Tree. 
Because no such cognition is possible, until we have become cognisant of the relation 
borne by the word in question to a certain Apoha, That is to say, it is only when the 
Apoha, i.e., the denotation of the word—has been comprehended, that we can attribute 
any character to it. And so long as the form of the Apoha is not cognised,—how can 
it be known that this Apoha is generic and that specified. Nor have we any other 
means at our command, save the word, for acquiring any idea of the Apoha, Hence in 
this also, the Apohist cannot be free from the aforesaid mutual interdependence. 

This anticipates the theory that—“ prior to the functioning of the word, we 
could ascertain the form of its Apoha , its generic or specific character, and the contra¬ 
diction, &o., of these,—by means of Inference j and then we could have ideas of the 
co-extensiveness, &c., of the word and its signification, &c.” The sense of the Karika 
is that an inferential premises can have for itsr subject only such a thing as has been 
already cognised to have certain relations with certain other things j and consequently, 
so long as the Apoha has mot been ascertained, we cannot be cognisant of any relation¬ 
ships borne by it; and as such how could there be any inferential premises dealing with 
such au uncognised Apoha f That is to say, until we have understood what the word 
and its Apoha mean, how can we make any inferences with regard to them ? 
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IKr cua these premises ascertain the contradictory or the hon-coBtradic- 
Icfiaracter of these Apohas . 

w** 154.155v We have already refuted the theory that the negation (or 
oohtradiction) of one (le, t Balnea) by the other (the word “Cingdpa ”)'is 
based upon the fact of the former being never seen to be expressed by the 
latter. And (if negation were based upon the mere fact of one word not 
being used to express a certain object) then, since the genetic term 
("trte”) is hot held to be expressive of the individuals ( Paldga , Cingap\ 
Aa), therefore a negation in this case (of the individual trees by the 
generic term “tree”—an absurdity) would be inevitable. And as for a 
word being applied to an object, somehow or other,—we have the appli¬ 
cationof the word “ kshatriya ” with reference to a Brahmana (endowed 
tfith Warlike propensities); and in that case we would have no negation (of 
the BrtiKmana by the word.“ kshatriya ”). 

'' 156; Non-negation, based on the fact of the one being in need of 


another, is, equally applicable to the case of the verb and the noun ; and 
thus'there would assuredly be non-negation of the verb “stands,” by the 
nohh 11 the tree” (an absurdity). 

157,. And again (in the case of “ R&jnak purushah”) if “ M&jnah” 

vt ' r * ^ ? 1 


yi&4.i56 refuted”—under the Karika e sarvatraiva hyadrshtatvom 

.. The sense of the refutation is that so long as the word is nol 

f y v , in all its bearings and relations, and then used,—it is neve: 

ia to anything; and as such the word * (Jin$apa 1 would negative not onlj 

tlie^a^ fi* ,]jujjeverything else, even the Qinqapd tree itself. 

1 st ^ somehow or other /*—Though we find the general term applied to particulai 
individuals, yet such application can be based only upon indirect indication, and no 
npfcn direct 'denotation. For the word ‘ tree * cannot be said to directly denote th 
(Jin$apd . And if we were to attaoh much importance to such indirect indications, w 
would have a difficulty in the case of the word 1 Kshatriya * when figuratively applies 
td a Brahmana, who is endowed with the qualities of the warrior. For this singl 
instance of the figurative use of the word would anuul the sole condition of negation (b; 
a word)—the only such condition, according to yon, being * adfshtatwa/ the fact of th 
Word never being used with reference to the object; and so the word * Kehdtriya. 
would ntver negative or preclude the Brahmina. And as for direct denotatio 
-even the general term does not directly denote the individual. 

l w This refers to the theory that inasmuch as the general term 1 tree } stands i 
nSSd of every one of the individual trees, It must be taken to be related to every one 
them, non$ of which could be negatived by it. The sense of the Karika is that, 
the mere fact of being in need be sufficient ground for non-negation, then we would 1 
met by the absurdity pointed out in the second half of the Karikd, where it is sfaov 
that the verb * to stand 1 needs a place , and the place 1 tree ’ requires a verb j and hern 
on account of this mutual need, the word * tree * would not negative the verb * standi 
and the two words would become synonymous. 

1*1 In both cases you are faced by an absurdity. 
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Were to negative u purushah” then, this latter could not be, qualified bjr the 
former. On the other band, if it were not to negative it, then there; wpuldf. 
be an identity, as in the case of “ blue lotus.” , iK , 

158- 159. It is asserted (by the Apohists) that in the case of the* 
series of words—“tree,” “earth,” “substance,” “ entity,” and •“ kuow; n , 
able” (where the one following is more extensive than the preceding)*, 
taken first in one, and then in the reverse order,—if we were to acjpept a 
positive denotation, we would have the (absurdity of) every word denoting 
all the above five objects. But this assertion is not correct; because as 

a matter of fact, all words are not found to be applicable to all cases. * 

159- 160. (If a word be held to denote all the various parts or shades. v 
of an object simply because of) the location (of all these parts) in a siijLgle 
substrate, then, we would also have the functioning of the eye towards;. 
taste, Ac., also (simply because these reside in the same substrate, a fruity. 
as the colour). And just as the cognisability of the different objects . 
(colour, Ac.), is restricted to each separate sense organ, the eye, Acf., so, 

in the case of words too, we have the applicability of each word restricted 
to definite classes of objects ; and so there can be no such admixture (of :, 
denotations as urged above). , , 

161. When the word (f.i. “tree”) has ceased to function (after 
having denoted its specific object 'tree ),—dhe denotability of “entity,”^ 
Ac., is possible, but only through concomitance and non-concomitance, as 1 
leading respectively to deficiency and excessiveness. 

168.159 The sense of the objection is this: “ If we were to accept the positive 
denotation of words, then, inasmuch as all objects are complete wholes, the words 
must denote the whole objects j and in tbe case of the five words cited, a tree has got 
the character denoted by each of tbe four following words; and hence it is that the tree 
is always recognised as having a five-fold character i and consequently all the five will 
have to be accepted to be constituent parts of the tree. And then inasmuch as the 
object tree is an indivisible whole, and it is as such that it is denoted by 'the word; 

‘ tree/ all the aforesaid parts of the tree must be held to be identical. The word 
* knowable * too, while denoting knowability would denote the tree and the other four, 
of the aforesaid, but in the reverse order. But as a matter of fact, we find that thjs 
latter process is not so sure as the former, and hence is not equally probable; and In? 
order to avoid this absurdity, we must deny the fact of words denoting positive objects.*^ 
The sense of the reply is that all objects are not necessarily indivisible$ and hence it jtf 
quite possible for a word to denote one portion of it, while other parts are denoted by 
other words. And thus, there can be no identity among the denotations of the words 
cited. That the object is not indivisible has been shown above. 

161 The word ‘tree* cannot properly be taken to signify tbe earth, &c., directly. 
The functioning of a word ceases as soon as it has served to denote tbe tree alone. 
After that it may indirectly indicate the higher genus of the earth, on account of the 
class ‘tree* being included in the class ‘Earth/ But in this case, the indication of 
Earth will be deficient in one point, having been dragged from the higher to the lowe* 
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162. In fact, the objection yon Hay© urged would apply only to yon, 
who hold general words to apply to specific objects. Specially as (in 
your theory) there is no difference between the objects (the specific 
entities) and the factor denoted by words. 

163. And again one—who (like the Apohist) would attribute to 
negative entities, like the Apoha , such properties as singleness , etermlity and 
pervasion over each separate individual, —could also admit of a piece of cloth 
without any yarns. • 

164. For these reasons, it must be admitted that we can have the 
negation of something else only in the case of such words as have a negative 
particle attached to them. In the case of words other than these, it is 
only the positive form of the object that can be denoted. 

165. Some people (the Naiyayikas) argue that the denotation (of a 
word) has not the character of negativing things other than itself ,—because 
it is a means of right notion,—like the senses of touch, &c. But this 
argument is rendered doubtful with regard to those words to which nega¬ 
tive particles are attached. 

genus. So too, the same word * tree * may be taken to indicate a particular tree—the 
Paldga , f.i.—, on account of this latter being included in the class ‘ tree * j and this 
indication will be a step higher, as in thiB case the lower is raised to the place of the 
higher. For these reasons, the word must, strictly speaking, he taken as having its 
denotation confined to a particular object only. 

162 The Apohist holds that the general term * tree* denotes only an abstract specific 
entity, which cannot but be held to be indivisible; and as such there could he no distinct 
factors in the object denoted j and hence it is only the Apohist that can be a victim to 
the objections urged in the Karika Vrkshatwaparthivadravyci, &c. “ Because , $*c.” This 
meets the following objections : “ The Bauddha does not hold the words to rest with the 
specific entities, because this would land him in endlessness , <kc.; what he actually holds 
to be the objects of words are the negations that have their distinct forms definitely 
individualised, either by the individualities of the objects negatived, or by those of 
their attendant Vdsanas j and as these are different from one another, the above objection 
cannot apply to the Bauddha theory.” The sense of the reply is that according to the 
Apohist, there is no difference between the objects ( specific entities) and the factors 
denoted by the word (viz. Negations). For if he were to admit of a Negation that would 
include various specific entities, then that would amount to an admission of the Class ; 
and we have already refuted the theory that there can be any difference among the 
objects negatived based upon the difference of Vdsand , &o. 

168 The Apohist is constrained to attribute the said properties (that belong to a 
positive class) to his Apoha j otherwise he falls into the ditch of endlessness, &c. And 
it is simply absurd to attribute positive properties to negative entities. 

164 “ Non-cow ** * negation of the cow j and not that “ Cow ” = negation of non-cow 

188 Up to the last Karika, the refutation of the Apoha- theory has been based upon 
ordinary experience. The Naiyayika seeks to refute it by means of an inferential argu¬ 
ment-propounded in the present Kdrikd. This argument however is fallacious; because 
negative words are means of right cognition, and yet they have negative denotations. 
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166. And if all (words—positive and negative) are made the subjects 
of the conclusion, then the argument becomes .doubtful (not universal 
and hence uncertain) with a view to negative arguments; and it also 
becomes opposed to certain facts accepted by all persons. 

167. If your conclusion,—that “ the word does not negative, &c.,” 
refer to the agency of the word (in negativing),—or, if it refer to the fact 
of words denoting negation alone,—then it would only he proving what 
is already an accepted fact (and as such becomes redundant). 

168. If the conclusion mean that ‘ a word does not in any way apply to 
an object which is the negation of its contradictory * —then that would go 
against a formerly accepted view: for certainly, in the cow we have a 
negation of the horse , <fcc. (which are contradictory to, i.e., something 
other than, the cow)* 

169. The instance (that you have cited in your syllogism, that of the 
sense-organs) is such as is entirely at variance the conclusion. Because 
the eye, &c. (the sense-organs) do, as a matter of fact, apply to objects that 
are the negation of something else, though they do not comprehend this 
(negative aspect of the thing). 

170. If, again, the conclnsion be taken to mean that * the idea (or 
cognition that we have from a word) is not coloured by any taint of the 
negation of other things /—then too, the argument becomes redundant; 
because though the denotation of a word is actually in the form of a 
negation, yet it is ordinarily known (by means of VSsanH) as being a 
positive object. 

171-172. Again, if the conclnsion be taken to deny the fact of the 
Apoha being the means of the application of the word (to its denotation),— 

t 

IM If the conclusion also included negative words,— i.e., if it be asserted that even 
negative words have no negative denotations,—then the argument becomes doubtful $ 
because as a matter of fact, even the NalyayiJca admits of negative premises and 
arguments, which prove the conclusion only by negativing the contrary of the conclusion ; 
and certainly, this goes against the universality of the assertion that no negative words 
have negative denotations . And further, all ordinary people are cognisant of the nega¬ 
tive denotations of negative words; and hence the argument in question^ also goes 
against a popularly-accepted notion. 

181 What does your conclusion mean? Does it mean that the word is never a* 
means of negativing ? If so then, it is redundant j because the Bauddha does not hold 
the word to be such a means ; all that he holds is that the word is expressive of nega¬ 
tion. Secondly, if your conclusion mean that words cannot denote negation only,— 
then too it becomes redundant; because the Apohist does not hold words to have for 
their denotation negation pure and simple, by itself; though it is true that he resolves 
the denotations of all words into the negative form of the Apoha ,—yet he always bases 
this upon a palpable entity. 

111*11* “ Removal of a doubt ”—with regard to a pole, there is a doubt—* is this a 
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then, this too would go against a formerly accepted theory : inasmuch as 
you do admit of negation ( VyatirSha ) being a means (of denotation). In 
the case of Inference too, you have the same thing (inasmuch as the 
negation of the contrai'y' of the major term is also accepted as a means of 
getting the middle term and the premises); and so the very basis of 
your, argument (< Le ., the middle term) becomes doubtful. And lastly, your 
argument is doubtful and inaccurate, when viewed as against a perceptible 
idea that we obtain on the removal of a doubt. 

173. And further, your argument would also be contradictory; inas¬ 
much as a word resembling in action the sense-organs, Bar, &c.,—such 
words as “ Self,” “ Mind,” “ lk§ 9 a,”—would cease to signify their 
meanings (because none of these objects are perceptible to the sense- 
organs). 

174 Then again, “the application of a word to a positive object 
cannot but be through Negation,—because the word is the means of infer¬ 
ential reasoning,—like negative premises.” 

175. And again;—“the word cannot denote the ‘Glass , or an Indi¬ 
vidual as qualified by the Class,—because it is a means of right notion,— 
like the senses of touch, hearing, &c.” 

176. It was in view of such counter-arguments being available for 
the Apolxist, and on finding that by means of (inferential) arguments we 
cannot arrive at any definite determination of wbat does, and what does not, 
constitute the denotation (of words),—that we have treated of the question 
above wholly in accordance with Usage. 

Thus ends the AyohavUda. 

post or a human body standing * ? When we go near it, the doubt disappears, and we 
have the idea—* this is a pole, not a man ’—which is tl\ns found to partake fully of a 
negative element. 

113 If in the matter of the denotations of words, we were to depend wholly upon 
inferential arguments, without having anything to do with usage ,—then inasmuch as 
the self, <fec., are not amenable to the senses, or to inference either, the very same argu¬ 
ment that you have urged above may be utilised in proving that the word “ self ” does 
not signify what it is accepted to signify— i.e., it does not signify Atma ,—because it is a 
means of right notion,— like the ear, eye, &c. You cannot bring forward any argu¬ 
ment in support of the fact of the word “ self ” signifying Atma, unless you have recourse 
to usage f For this reason, you must base all your arguments against Apoha, upon usage, 
and not upon any inferential reasonings. 

174 Against the Naiyayika’s inferential argument, the Apohist pits another infer¬ 
ential reasoning. And without having a recourse to usage, there is no escape from 
the dilemma. 

175 This embodies another counter-argument. 

17^ Therefore the Ndiydyika was wrong in calling in the aid of Inference, for 
demolishing the structure of Apoha. 
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Section 15. . 

THE VANA-YADA. 

!• Objection: “ How is it tliat it is asserted (in the Bhashya) that 
the Akrti (Glass) is qualified by the dewlap when, as a matter of, fact, 
“ goiwa” (an. Akrti), which is related to that (individual cow) which is 
endowed with the parts (dewlap, &c.), does not reside in these parts 
themselves ? ” 

2-3. Reply : These parts are related to the class ‘ Cow/ only through 
their relationship with a certain individual (cow) endowed with these 
parts. Hence, inasmuch as these are peculiar to that particular Class 
u Cow,” they may he taken as specifying that class . 

In the individual (cow) there is an inherence of many classes , such as 
M entity,” &c.; and the “ dewlap,” &c., assuredly serve to specify (or distin¬ 
guish) the class c cow * from those other classes. 

4. The dewlap, <fce., are not the manifesters of the class * cow 9 ; nor 
are they qualifications (of it), like properties ( gunas )* For if it were so, 
then there would he no cognition of the class ‘cow,’ until these (dewlap. 
&c.), had been recognised. 

5. (If the manifestation of one class c cow * were to depend upon other 
classes “ dewlap, &c.” then) we would have to assume the cognition (mani¬ 
festation) of these latter themselves by means of other manifesters; thusj 
there could be no resting place from such assumptions; and consequently 
there would be no definite cognition of the class * cow.* 

1 This refers to the following Bhashya passage * atha gaurityasya Iccfrthah ? sas- 
dddivigishta dkritiriti.' The sense of the objection in the Kdriltd is that it is the indivi¬ 
dual cow that is endowed with the dewlap , &o., and hence the class c cow* should never 
be spoken of as qualified by these . 

8-8 By the declaration that the dewlap , &o., quality the class ( cow,* it is uot 
paeant that the relationship between these and the class is that of qualification proper, 
as iu the case of blue and lotus; but that the parts mentioned—the dewlap, &c.,— 
serve to specify the class “cow** and differentiate it from other classes . And this 
specification is based upon mere relationship in general . And inasmuch as the dewlap, 
&c., are related to the class ‘ cow,* through their direct connection with the individual 
cows,—even in the absence of an inherent relation (as in the case of blue and lotus), —it 
would not be unreasonable to accept them as specifying or characterising the class 
“ cow ”; just as the ear-ring, though not bearing an inherent relationship to the wearer, 
serves to distinguish her from other persons, not wearing it. And though many other 
properties—such as * existence ’ and the like—inhere in the individual, yet inasmuch as 
these properties are common to individuals of many other classes, they cannot be 
accepted as specifying the cow; which can he specified only by the dewlap t &c., which 
exist in no other animals. 

4 They are not the manifesters of the u cow ”—as the smoke is of the Fire, Because 
©yen before the existence of these has been duly ascertained, with regard to a particular 
individual, this is recognised as a cow , i,e., belonging to the class “ cow. 11 

42 
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6, And further, if the dewlap, <fcc., were the manifesters of the class 
* cow’ then) w© could have an idea of ‘cow’ only when we would have 
cognised all of those (m#., dewlap, hoofs, horns, &c.) But, as a matter 
of fact, a simultaneous cognition of all of these is never possible. 

7. Therefore it must be admitted that just as the parts (making up 
the individual cow), by the mere fact of their existence, bring about the 
i dea of extension in regard to that individual,—so would they also (bring 
about the ideas) of the class (to which the individual may belong) and the 
properties attaching to it, &c., <fcc. 

6. Question: “ If so, then how is it that we have no idea of the class 
(cow) in a place where these (constituent parts the dewlap, <fcc.), are not 
at all cognised (t.e., where these do not exist)” ? Ausuier: The very 
simple reason for this (non-recognition of the Class) lies in the fact that 
the cognisable object (Class or Individual) does not exist in any other 
place than the one occupied by its constituent parts. 

9- 10. The truth is that when the Class “ Cow ” has been recognised, 
there appears a cognition, of the dewlap, &c., as occupying the same point 
in space (as the “ Cow ”),—this latter cognition being due to the inseparabi¬ 
lity (of the cognition of the c Cow 9 from that of the dewlap, &c.) Or, on 
account of the absence of any absolute difference (between the dewlap, &c., 
and the individual cow, and also between the individual cow and the class 
“ Cow ”), the Class may be said to be qualified by the dewlap, &c. 

10- 11. It is with a view to reject an inferential reasoning of the 
adversary that it is added (in the Bhashya) “ being perceptible to the 

« " Never possible”—and hence no oognition of the cow would be possible I 

7 Our idea of the extension of an objeot is dne to the fact of the mere existence of its 
parts. That is to say, we believe it to be extended , simply because of the existence of its 
parts; and it is not necessary for ns to have a distinct oognition of each individual part, 
before having an idea of extension. For if it were so, we oonld find no resting ground, 
nntil we reached the Atom; i.e. t in the case of every objeot, we would have to be cognisant 
of its Atom,—a palpable absurdity! In the same manner, the mere fact of the existence 
of the dewlap, &c., is sufficient to give ns an idea of the class “ cow ”; and it is not 
necessary for ns to have a distinct recognition of every one of its distinguishing fea¬ 
tures, in the shape of the devrlap, the horns, the hoofs, and the like. 

8 The sense of the reply is that our Class is not omnipresent, like that of the 
NaiydyiJca ; and we do not admit of its existence in any place, save the one-where the 
individuals as characterised by the Dewlap, &o., exist. Therefore the non-cognition of 
the class is dne to mere Negation,—in the shape of the absence of the said constituent 
features, and not to the non-oognition of these features. 

9-10 As a matter of fact, it has been shown that it cannot be the qualification; hut 
it can be accepted to be so, on the ground that there is no very great difference among 
the three. 

10.U Having put the question— <c Ia the Ikfti capable of being the subject of a 
syllogism ” ?—the Bhashya replies— na pratyaJcshd sati sadhyd bhavitumarhati. (Being 
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senses, it cannot, &c.” And tbe^argnment employed by the adversary is 
this: “ The Class is nothing apart from the Individual,—because in the 
absence of the cognition of these (individuals) there is no idea of that 
(t.e., Class),—just as is the case with a series, a crowd , a forest , &c. (where 
no idea is possible without an idea of individuals constituting these/’ 

12. We ourselves do not stand in need of the statement of any argu¬ 
ments (supporting our theory); because it is known, and accepted by, all 
men. And against our opponents trying to negative our theory, we can 
bring forward the fact of their theory contradicting universally-accepted 
ideas, 

13. Objection: “ But in case the Class were perceptible by the senses, 
there could be no difference of opinion (with regard to its existence).” 
Reply; The very fact of there being such a difference with regard to the 
means of right notion themselves, whence could argumentative people (like 
you) agree as to these (fundamental bases of all cognition) ? 

14. And even with regard to u colour, &c.”—objects that are accepted 
to be perceptible to the senses—these (worthies) have an objection l And, 
as a matter of fact, no sane person objects to the existence of the Glass . 

15. We find various usages based upon class—notions,— e.g., the cast 
of offering curd , tahra, <fcc., to the Brahmanas and the Kaundinyas (respec¬ 
tively). 

16. By the word “ Ahrti ” here (in the Bhashya) is meant Glass, and 
not the shape. Because in the case of Air, Fire, Sound, Ac., we are not 

perceptible to the senses it cannot he the subject of a syllogism). The sense of this is 
that our adversaries seek to prove, by inferences, that there is no such thing as Class ; 
but all such reasonings are set aside once for all, by the fact of the Class being per¬ 
ceived, by the senses, to be something distinct from the Individuals j and as such no 
amount of inferential arguments can shake our theory. 

We do not require any inferential arguments, either for strengthening our own 
position, or for assailing that of the opponent. In both cases we take our stand wholly 
upon Popular Usage. 

The objection is clear. The sense of the reply is that even with regard to such 
things as the means of right cognition, we have an endless divergence of opinions,— 
specially with regard to the forms and the source of such means. Consequently, if the 
mere fact of there being difference of opinions were considered sufficient ground for 
denying the existence of an object, how could the Bauddha establish his own two 
means of cognition— viz., Sense-perception and Inference. 

14 Colour, &c., are perceptible by the senses; and yet the Bauddha denies their 
existence, and resolves the whole external world into mere Idea; and hence he cannot 
reasonably deny the perceptibility of an object, on the sole ground of there being a 
difference of opinion with regard to it. 

1* The injunction is in the form—" give curd to the Brahmanas, but Talcra to tbe 
Kaundinya.” Here, unless we accept the word “ Brdhmana ” to denote the general 
class Brdhmana (which includes the Kaundinya )—we nould not justify tbe exception, 
with regard to Kaundinya . 
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cognisant of any skape "(though we are cognisant of the class .‘Air,*' 
‘■Fire,* &c.) 

17. And further, with each individual, we are cognisant of a distinct 
shape (and thus we would have an endless series of shapes, and no' idea 
of commonality) . And if the commonality were to consist in the conjunc¬ 
tion of the constituent parties, then it would he destroyed on a disruption 
of these (particles). 

18. If it be Urged that we could have “shape” itself as (a class) 
common (to all shapes, thus avoiding endlessness and explaining the idea of 
commonality),—then (w'e reply that) this (class “ shape ”) would be equally 
common to the Horse, the Cow, &c. And, as a matter of fact; we are not 
cognisant of any such class as the “ shape,** apart from what is popularly 
known as the class “ Cow.” 

19. And further, though we recognise a sameness of shape in all 
similar objects- (f.i. the gavaya), yet we never have any idea of the class 
“ Cow ** with regard to these. Therefore it must be admitted that the 
Class is-something entirely different from the Shape. 

20. In the mention of the Bucaha , <fcc., the Bhlshya has exempli¬ 
fied the classes “Bucaha” and the rest. (But this is done with a view 
to show that) in all these different ( shapes of gold) we recognise a? 
common class “ Gold.” 

21-23. When the Vardhamanaha being broken up, a Bucaha is made 
(out of the same gold), then,the person who desires to have the former 

H “ And if, 8rc.” — Shape is nothing more than a conglomeration of certain particles; 
and coglomeration as a whole is bound to disappear, whenever there is the slightest 
disjunction of the particles. Consequently any commonality based upon this conglo¬ 
meration could never be anything permanent. 

*8 The Cow, as well as the Horse, has shape; and hence if all the notion of com¬ 
monality that we have, with regard to all individual cows (taken together), were to 
consist in the mere fact of their having shape j then inasmuch as this commonality would 
belong to the Horse also, it would also come to he called “ Cow.” As a -matter of fact, 
even the notion of the commonality “ shapedness ” (covering all individual cows) is not 
possible without an idea of the class “ Cow.” 

80 This refers to the Bhashya : “ Rucakah swastiko vardhamanaha iti hipratyak . 

sham dfgyate” This passage is explained with a view to prove the fact- of Glass being 
perceptible by the senses. Rucaka* &c., being the names of different kinds of golden 
ornaments]. If the Glass were not something different from the shape, then, how conld 
we have any such common name as “ Gold/* applying to objects of snob diverse shapes 
as the Rucaha , &c. 

81-88 In this process of the breaking up of one.ornament, and the making of another 
out of,the same gold, the indifference evinced by one who wants mere gold, would be 
possible only if he could perceive a certain character persisting in the gold, independ¬ 
ently of its three states—of destruction of one shape, the continuance as a mass, and) 
the remaking of it into another shape* And the only common character that can be 
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becomes 'sorry, while one desiring the latter ornament likes the process,* 
while a third person who only desires gold remains indifferent, unaffected. 
Therefore the object (gold) must be admitted to have a threefold charac¬ 
ter. Because unless the object partook of production , continuance and 
destruction , there could not be, (with regard to it) the three notions (of 
like, dislike and indifference). There can be no sorrow (or dislike) with¬ 
out destruction (of the object desired) ; and there can be no pleasure 
without production (or appearance of the object desired) ; and lastly, 
there can be no indifference without continuance or permanence (of the' 
desired object).. For these reasons there must be a permanence of the Glass: 

• 24. In the case of a heap of Mudga , Seasamum , $*c., too, where we are 
not cognisant of any difference in shape among the individual grains, we 
have an idea of a’single commonality (belongingto all the grains, of Seasa¬ 
mum, f.i.), which is distinctly amenable to Sense-perception, &c. 

25. In the case of a person seen at a distance, we have (in our minds) 
a doubt as to his belonging to the Brahmana-class, &c.; and this would 
not be possible if the Glass were not perceptible to the senses. 

26-29. The specification of the Class is brought about by certain 
agencies, in the shape of the peculiarities of colour, <fec., nod those of Time, 
Place, &c. (For instance) Gold is assuredly distinguished from Copper 
by its colour ; Boiled butter is distinguished from Oil by its odour 
and taste ; Fife covered, over by ash is distinguished by its touch;. 
the Horse at a distance is distinguished (from other animals) by its 

found to persist thus is the commonality tl Goldand as such we cnnnot but admit the. 
class “gold” to be eternal. “ Therefore the object must be admitted do. Because we 
come across these three feelings, therefore we must accept the object gold to have a 
threefold character. (i Permanence of the Glass ”—It is only .Because we have an object 
in the form of the gold, that we perceive it to continue during all the three states, 
through which the mass of metal has passed during the above process. And because it 
continues thus, in all the three states, therefore the Glass must be admitted to be some¬ 
thing permanent and everlasting. 

** This fact shows—(1) that the Class (“ Brahmana,” f.i.) is something other than 
the individual, because even though the individual person is perceived definitely , yet 
there is a doubt as to the class to which he belongs; (2) and also that the class is amen¬ 
able to Sense-perception; inasmuch as we find that when the person has come near us, 
we have a definite idea of the Class to which he belongs. 

M.S9 This anticipates the following objection: “ If the Class is perceptible by the 
senses, how is it that we do not recognise Brahmanahood by means of the eye, as 
quickly as we do the fact of the object before us being an individual man ? ” The sense 
of the reply is that the Class depends, for its due specification, upon certain agencies,” 
in the shape of certain peculiarities of Colour , Time, Place, die. “ And sometimes, fyc." — 
In a place, where man’s conduct is rightly regulated, there are certain actions that are 
performed by the Brdhmana alone* This would serve to distinguish the Br.dhmana 
from the other castes* 
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neighing; tlie Jar, &c., are distinguished (from one another) by their 
shape; the (castes) ‘ Brahmana,’ &c., are distinguished by their origin 
(birth and parentage of the individual), and sometimes also by actions 
(where they happen to be) properly regulated by the King (of the 
realm). 

30-31. The fact of the Glass inhering in each individual being thus 
perceived (by the senses), it cannot be said to be contradictory (i.e., un¬ 
reasonable). And even though such is the case (i.e., though it inheres in 
every individual), it cannot be held to be many, because (with regard to the 
Class) the idea we have is that of single (commonality). Nor can the 
singleness of the form (of Class) be set aside by a difference among the 
individuals to which the Class happens to be related (by inherence). 
And the absence of omnipresence , as also that of parts, is to be proved iu 
the same manner as (they are proved) with regard to sound. 

32. Just as a single individual, even when met with at different 
times (and in different places), is recognised to be the same,—so, in the 
same manner, would also the Class, though inhering in different (in¬ 
dividual) substrates (be yet recognised to be one). 

33. The question—whether the Class belongs to the individual in its 
entirety , or in parts ,—is not proper with reference to the Glass. Because 
apart from the individuals themselves, there can be no idea either of eti- 
tirety or of parts (with regard to the Class, which, by itself, is impartite). 

34. Therefore (it must be admitted that) we are cognisant of the 
mere fact that the Glass inheres in the individuals. And there being no 
occasion for any further questions, the above fact (of the Class inhering 
in the individuals) rests within itself (i.e., we take our stand upon this 
well-ascertained fact). 

35*36. The contact in parts, which we perceive in the case of the gar- 

80-Sl This refers to the following objection: “Does the Class belong to each of 
the individuals, in its entirety,—or does it pervade through all of them, like a thread 
passing through all the beads of a necklace ? The former alternative cannot hold; 
because a single object cannot reside in its entirety , in more than one place; and as for 
the second alternative, how can there be a recognition of anything pervading over all 
individuals, of the past, the present, and the future ? Consequently no idea of the 
class- is possible.” The sense of the reply is that the Class inheres in its entirety in 
every individual; and as for the possibility of such inherence, in as much as we actually 
perceive it to be so, its reality cannot be gainsaid. Nor is it altogether unreasonable; 
as it is quite possible for a single object to be similarly related to a number of objects; 
u Omnipresence , fyc” —A Class is such as is not limited in space ; and not that it exists 
everywhere. The fact of Sound being without parts has been proved under * Sphota *; 
and that of its being not omnipresent will be explained in the chapter on * (Jubda * 
later on. , 

•l.M The thread, through its parts, is in contact with every one of the beads,*«one 
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land and the thread (on which the garland is strong), and the contact in 
entirety , which we perceive between animals and their properties, and 
between the voice and its properties,—all these are due to the partite 
character (of the thread) and the non-extensive (limited) character of the 
properties respectively. And inasmuch as both these characters are 
wanting in the Glass, we can have none of the aforesaid contacts with 
reference to it. 

37. There is no hard and fast rule restricting the methods of relation 
to two only. Because the three methods (explained in K. 20 el seq ), just 
as the two just mentioned, are alse possible, on account of their being 
perceived by the senses (as described above). 

38. If it be urged that a the threefold relation perceived with regard 
to the Class is not perceived anywhere else (and hence no such relation 
can exist)/'—(we reply that) in that case, the same would be the case 
with the garland, &c.; because there is no equality (or similarity) between 
those two (the relation of the string with the beads and that of the pro¬ 
perty with the animal), nor is there any (equality) of these with the 
relation borne by the Class to the individuals. 

39. For, the heat of fire does not cease to exist, on the mere ground 
of its not being perceived elsewhere. Nor is the relation borne by the 
Class to the individual got at by means of Inference, so as to stand in 
need of a corroborative instance. 

40. Thus then, a relation (the one borne by the Class), which, in its 
proper form, is perceived by the sense, cannot possibly be rejected on the 
ground of the form of other relations,—specially when we are not cogni¬ 
sant of any (such) peculiarity in the former (as would place it in a position 
of weakness in comparison to the latter). 

41. And again, it is not proper to reject a principal element (in the 
shape of the Class and its methods of relationship), on the mere ground 

part of the thread being in contact with one head, and so on. And the properties of 
whiteness, Ac., of the animal, reside in it, in their entirety. The reason for the former 
fact lies in the fact of the thread having so many parts; and that of the latter lies in 
the fact of the properties not being omnipresent. The Class on the other hand, is omni^ 
present; inasmuch as it belongs to all individuals of the past, the present and th e 
future; and as it is so perceived, it cannot be said to inhere in its entirety in each 
individual. 

W Because a certain property is not perceived anywhere, save in a single sub- 
strata,—-that cannot be a reason for denying its existence altogether. For instance, 
Warmth is found in fire only; and certainly its existence cannot be denied. “ Infer * 
ence” —It has been shown above that the relation borne by the Glass is perceived by 
the Senses. 

41 By laying strewrupon the twofoldness of relationships you seek to prove the 
absence of the Class. But as a matter of fact, this method is subservient to the Indi- 
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of the inapplicability of an element which is even subordinate to its subor¬ 
dinate. ' Because (in sci rejecting the Class on the ground of the said in* 
applicability) you would be rejecting a fact of Sense-perception on the 
ground of Inference.(an absurdity). 

42. Therefore it is proper to reject only that element which is found 
to be wholly incompatible. But this cannot lead to the rejection of some¬ 
thing else which is quite compatible with actual facts. 

43. Thus then (the cognition of Glass being due to Sense-perception), 
the Class, all-pervading as it is described to be by the Vai^shikas, 
is recognised only in that place where it happens to be manifested by the 
Individual; just as a letter (though omnipresent, is cognised only when 
manifested by particular utterances). 

44. Therefore (it must be admitted that) the idea of ‘cow/ with 
regard to the individual cows, is based upon the single class “Cow,”— 
because in the idea of all of these there is a tinge of the cow; and because 
the idea of all these (individuals) is of one and the same form,—just as 
the idea of a single individual cow. 

45. The idea of the ‘cow * is not due to the “ black cow,”—nor is ii 
based upon any other (particular cow) because that idea of cow is pos. 

vicinal, which, in its turn, is subordinate to the Class. Hence the fact of the inappli 
cability of the two methods of relationship (accepted by yon) cannot lead to the rejec- 
tio.n Qf the. Class. “ Because , The Class, and its methods of relationship are al 

matters of Sense-perception; whereas the fact of the absence of any relationship oi 
the ground of the inapplicability of the two methods, is got at by means of Infer 
ence. 

43 What is impossible is only the applicability of the two methods of relational^ 
to the case of the Class. Therefore we must rejeot this applicability. Bnt this doei 
not necessitate a rejection of the Class itself. 

43 Though omnipresent, the Class—‘Cow* f.i.—is not perceived everywhere 
because that whioh manifests it—the Individual Cow—exists only in certain places. 

44 Having proved the existence of the Class, as based upon Sense-perception, th 
author proceeds to cite certain syllogistic arguments. The minor term of the syllogism i 
the fact of the idea of one Individual being like those of other Individuals ; the Majo 
term is the fact of this Idea being due to a single class (“Cow"). And the reason 
are :—(1) Because the ideas of all these are tinged by the form of the “ Cow”; and (2 
because the ideas of all individual Cows are of one and the Bame form. Example 
That Idea which is tinged by the shape of the Cow, is always of one and the gam 
form, and as such, must be based upon a single entity— e.g. t the Idea of an indivldui 
Cow. 

4$ The Idea of Cow is not brought about by a particular Cow—the blaok one f.i. 
because the said Idea is present Where the blackness is absent,— e.g. t in the case of othi 
kinds of cows. Just as the notion of “ Earth ” oannot be said to be due to the notie 
of the Jar. The Karika mentions two conclusions that follow from the same premise 
The first is what has been explained and the second is expressed in the sentence* 
**Nor is it based , Efc? 
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flible also in a placo where there is absence of that particular cow,—just as 
the idea of “ earth” with regal’d to the jar. 

46. The idea of 'cow 9 has for its object something (i.e., the class 
“ cow ”) that inheres in every one of the individuals,—because with regard 
to every individual (cow) there is an idea of the “ cow,” which is com¬ 
plete in itself,—just as the idea of every single individual cow (taken 
one by one). 

47. Though inhering in each one of the individuals, the Class 
is one,—because (with regard to it, there is a single idea of the class 
"Cow”),—just as in the case of negative expressions (like "non-Brah- 
mana,” &c,), there is negation of the Brahmana, &c. 

48. The idea of the 41 cow ” is not based upon similarity (among the 
individual cows),—because, being valid (i.e. 9 correct) it is^brought about 
by identity,—just as the recognition of a certain individual object (as 
being the same that was seen before). 

49. And certainly, it cannot be argued that with regard to the class 
“ Cow ” any such single idea (as serves to embrace all the individuals in 
a single notion) is false. Because in this (recognition of a single idea) 
there is no discrepancy in the means (by which we recognise the single 

*8 The idea of the Individual Cow resides in its entirety in that Individual; and 
as such is held to have for its object, the objective *Cow.* In the same manner, the 
notion of “Cow” has for its object something that is commonly inherent among all 
individual cow 3 j and this can only be the Class “Cow.” 

*1 That with regard to which there is a single idea must be one; even if inher¬ 
ing in many individuals. For instance, the negative word “ Non*Brihmana ” applies in 
its entirety to many individuals— viz: the Kshatriya, the Yahjya, &c.; and yet the negation 
of Brdhmanhood must be accepted to be one only; and this because, with regard to 
all cases of the absence of Brdhmanhood we have a single Idea,—that of non*Brdhmanhood, 
Consequently, even the multiplicity of substrates does not lead to any multiplicity of 
the Idea itself. So also in the case of Class ; though it inheres in every one of the Indi¬ 
viduals constituting it, it mnat be accepted to be one, and one only . 

*8 The idea of the Cow is baaed upon a recognition of the fact of the Class 11 cow ” 
inhering in one Individual being identically the same as that which is found to inhere 
in another Individual Cow. And such an Idea could not be based upon similarity, which 
differs with every two Individuals. In fact, just as a certain Individual—Euma, f.i.,— 
having been once seen, comes to be recognised again, as being the same person; 
so in the same manner, in the case of the Class “ cow, ” when wc have once recog¬ 
nised it as inhering in the Black Cow, if we happen to see subsequently a Red Cow, 
we at once conclude that the Class inhering in this latter is exactly the same as that 
which inhered in the Black Cow. And so on, we come to have a general Idea of the 
Class “ Cow,” apart from the Individual Cows. 

An Idea that has once been cognised can he rejected as false, only—(1) if at 
some future time we come across a certain flaw in the means by which we got at the Idea; 
or (2) if subsequently stronger convictions to the contrary present themselves, so 
strongly as to contradict, and, by its superior validity, set aside, the former Idea* In the 

43 
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Idea); nor is there any stronger conviction, to the contrary, that would 
reject it. 

50. Obj.: u In a place, where the fact of the Class being something 
other (fchan the Individual) has been proved on the ground of the cogni- 
'sability of theClass apart from the Individual,—the instances of the 
‘forest,* Ac., are brought forward, in order to show the non-absolute ((.«., 
doubtful) character of the argument;—and as such how can- irrelevancy 
be urged against this (citing of 1 forest/ Ac.) ? ” 

51. If we were to bring forward the fact (of the perception of Class 
apart from the individuals) as an argument to prove (our position)^ theft 
it would he quite proper to urge the non-universality (of our premises). 
But as a matter of fact, we bring forward (the aforesaid fact of Sense- 
perception) only as an objection (against those who deny the existence of 
the Class altogether); and (it is with regard to the citing of 1 forest, * Ac;, 
against this objection , which is not an argument, that) “ irrelevancy ” has 
been mentioned (in the Bhashya)* 

case of the idea of the Class “Cow ” however, we have none of these two contingencies j 
and hence the idea cannot be rejected as false. 

60 Says the Bhdshya : u asatyapyarthdntare evanjatiyalci bkavati pratyayah, pantcttryu* 
tham vananitti yatha itt cH asambaddham vacanam , &c., do. 11 And the objector in the 
KSrika show* that the citing of the instance of the Forest, &o. t is not “ asambaddha," 
inasmuch as it strikes at the very universality of the premiss brought forward by the 
Bhdshya to prove the fact of Class being something different from the Individual. 
Because the Forest is also recognised as something different from each Individual Tree 
in it, and yet as a matter of fact the Forest is nothing apart from these trees; there¬ 
fore the mere faot of the Class being recognised apart from the Individuals constitut¬ 
ing it is not enough reason for holding the Class to be something different from the 
Individuals. 

>1 The fact of the Class being something different from the Individual is perceived 
’by the senses ; and as such, for proving this we stand in need of no arguments. The 
fact is that the adversary having denied the existence of the Class apart from the Indivi¬ 
duals, we present before him the fact of the Class being actually perceived by the 
senses to be something different from its constituent Individuals. And as this is no 
inferential reasoning that we bring forward, it is not right that you should seek to set 
it aside by citing an argument, based upon the instance of the 'forest. Specially as 
Sense-perception depends, for its validity, only up'in a correct functioning of the senses, 
and not upon any non-contradiction, &c. Consequently to bring forward a solitary 
instance of the Forest—even granting the validity of your reasoning with regard to 
this,—^would never serve to invalidate a fact of direct Sense-perception. All that your 
instance can do is to show that such is not the fact in every case. Bat any such 
exceptional instance cannot affect any particular case of the Glass which is directly per¬ 
ceived by the senses, and as such, can never be set aside, except when we cognise, 
by means of the senses, the fact that the class is not perceived apart from the Individuals, 
And so long as this is not cognised, no amount cf instances can shake the validity of .a 
faotiouxt&ed upon direct Sense-perception. 
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52;, By this (mention of the fact of the Glass being perceived to be 
apart from the individuals) we only meant to show that the arguments, 
brought forward to prove the non-existence (of Class apart from the 
Individuals), is contradicted by a fact of direct Sense-perception. The 
argument brought forward by the adversary (with a view to prove the 
said non-existence of the Class, &c.), has already been shown above (in 
Karika 11). 

53. Nor can the * falsity of the above fact of Sense-perception be 
urged on the mere gronnd of the falsity of a like perception with regard 
to the forest. Because the falsity of one (Sense-perception) cannot lead 
to the falsity of all (facts of Sense-perception). And hence the citing 
of * forest,’ <fcc., cannot but be declared irrelevant. 

54. Just as by the falsity of the cognition of the forest , &c. (as some¬ 
thing apart from the trees), the cognitions of taste, <fcc., do not become 
false taste, <fce.,-r-so wonld the cognition of Class too (as something apart 
from the individuals) (not be rendered false, by the falsity, of the cogni¬ 
tion of the forest )« Or else, you must mention some peculiarity (with 
regard to the cognition of Glass ) (that would differentiate it from the 
case of taste, &c., and thereby save your position). 

55. The idea of singleness, with regard to & forest as cognised apart 
from the trees, may be a mistaken one, because of a discrepancy, in the 
shape of remoteness (of the forest , from the person perceiving it from 
a distance). In the case of the Class , however, there is no such discre¬ 
pancy (and hence it cannot be false). 

56. (In the case of the cognition of the forest as one), when one gets 

This refers to the following objection : “Even if such be the case; the instance 
of forest, &c., may be accepted as invalidating the fact of Sense-perception, urged by 
the Mlmansaka, and as such there would be no irrelevancy in the matter.” The sense 
of the reply is that because the perception of the forest, as something apart from the 
trees, is false—that cannot he any reason for denying the truth of other facts of Sense* 
perception, so even thus the irrelevancy remains just as before. 

64 “ Peculiarity ”—no such is possible. 

65 A cognition can be accepted to be a mistaken one, only when there happens to 
be some discrepancy in the means of that cognition. In the case of the person who 
(himself at a remote distance from the forest) makes the assertion that the forest is 
something apart from trees in it, —we may consider this to be a mistaken notion, because 
of the remoteness of the forest, which is a great discrepancy in the process of Sense- 
perception ; and there is every chance of such sensuous perception being mistaken* 
In the case of the cognition of the* Class however,.we havno such discrepancy, and 
as such it cannot bat be accepted as correct. 

W Another reason for rejecting a fact of Sense-perception as false lies in the fact 
of its being such as is subsequently set aside by another conviction got by a more 
authoritative means. The said Idea of the Forest may be so rejectable; but that of th» 
Class is never found to be.rejected. 
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near the trees, the singleness, of the idea (of the forest) with regard to 
them, ceases; whereas, by no means whatever, is the idea of Class (being 
an entity apart from the Individuals) ever found to be set aside. 

57-58. The idea of the singleness (of the forest as apart from the 
trees),—(based only upon perception), as considered independently of (the 
denotation of) the word (“ Yana’*),—has been rejected (on the ground of 
the remoteness of the observer, who could not be expected to see things 
rightly from a distance). And as for the Idea of singleness (of the forest) 
based upon (the fact of the forest being the only object denoted by) the 
word “ Forest/’—this (Idea) may also occur to one who is in the middle of 
the forest (and not at a distance). But even this Idea may be taken to be 
false, because of the impossibility of its being amenable to (any means of 
right notion) Sense-perception and the rest. As for the Class , it is always 
in the same character (of singleness, apart from the Individuals) that it is 
cognised by all the means of right notion (and as such, the idea of its 
singleness, &c., can never be set aside). 

59. As a rule, a word is always used with reference to an object 
which has been cognised by other means of right notion. Consequently 
whenever it happens to be used, with regard to an object not (otherwise) per¬ 
ceived,—as in the case of the “ forest,”—it must lead to mistaken (notion). 

60. (I.) Some people hold that the singleness of the forest is always 
cognisable by the word alone; and, as such, it would always be true, even 
though there were no support from other (means of right notion); just as 
the (cognition of) taste is true, though it is not supported by the ear, 
or any other means of right notion, save the tongue. 

61. Falsity, caused by the non-support (non-cooperation of other 
means of right notion), could apply (to the case of the Idea of the singleness 
of the forest as signified by the toord) only if it were not cognised. When 
however, it has once been duly cognised, the mere absence of extraneous 
corroboration cannot in any way affect its validity. 

62. That the word can apply only to such objects as are amenable to 
other means of right notion, is not accepted as a rule applying to all words. 

W If the notion of singleness were only based npon the word “ Vana," then alone, 
being purely verbal, it could not but be false. 

60 The author now proceeds to explain the various views taken of the above ques¬ 
tion. Some people hold that the idea of the singleness of the forest is got at by means 
of the word, and is trne 5 and as such the case of this cannot Berve to invalidate the 
notion of the singleness of Class. It is only the word that is the means of oognising 
the singleness of the Forest; and as such this idea of singleness would be false, only 
so long as the word has not duly signified it. When however the idea has been once 
signified, it stands in need of no other support. 

M rule cannot affect all words; because there are certain things —Dharma 
above all the rest—that are cognisable by word, and word alone. 
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63. (II.) In fact, however (in the case of the Idea of the singleness 
of the forest) we have the support (of other means of right notion), in¬ 
asmuch as the forest- is only the rr*^ay trees (considered together); and 
these trees surely are cognised oy other means of right notion (Sense- 
perception, f.i.); and as for the number (singularity in “ Vanam”) 9 this 
too is found to he cognised (by other means of right notion) in other 
objects (the jar, f.i.) 

64. If it be urged that the many (trees) cannot be denoted by a 
single word u (Forest ”),—(we reply that) we could have such denotation, 
as in the case of the BhagBsha compound. And if it be said that in the 
case of the ekagBsha the number is changed (into the plural),—then (we 
reply that) we may leave off this factor (of the change of number) (and 
yet the fact of the denotation of the many by a single word remains 
common both to the BlcapBsha in * ghat ah 9 and the word u Vanam ” as signi¬ 
fying the many trees). 

65. Thus then we find that the compatibility of singularity (with tho 
many trees) can be established by means of a universal affirmative premiss. 
And thereby we could have the number (singularity, applying to the trees 
as constituting the forest ), even though it is not cognised by any other 
means of right notion;—just as we do admit of the movement of the sun 
(which is not cognisable by any other means of right notion, but is 
established only by means of Inference). 

66. Some people explain the word “ Vanam ” as denoting the com¬ 
monality or class of “ many ” (i.e., Bahutwa = multitudinousness) as located 
in (i.e., belonging to) the tree . And certainly the class “ multitudinous- 

W In the Ocageiha compound, many jars are signified by the single word “ ghatih ” 
The second objection means that the ehagesha in * ghat ah 9 is Plural, whereas * Vanam* 
is Singular, and as such could not denote many trees , The sense of the reply is that 
though the word “ Vanam ” will differ from the ekagefha in the point of its number 
yet the fact of one word signifying many individuals retrains the same in both cases; 
and it is this alone that we seek to establish. 

66 Ajs a matter of fact, singularity belongs to the trees themselves. Since the name 
4 Vanam 9 applies to many trees, and the relation of singularity (in * Vanam 9 ) with the 
many cannot he cognised by any other means of right notion,—therefore wo must have 
recourse to a universal affirmative premiss, whereby we could establish the compati¬ 
bility of the denotation of the noun (“ Vana ” denoting the many trees) with the 
denotation of the affix (the Accusative Singular). This premiss is that u the affix that 
is found joined to a noun connects its own denotation with the object denoted by the 
noun.” Prom this premiss, we conclude that there is a relation between the objects 
denoted by the word tf Vana" (t.e.» the many trees) and the singularity denoted by the 
singular Accusative affix in “ Vanam" 

6® Finding that no amount of Inference can lead to the compatibility of singularity 
with many trees,—because this would mean the accepting of Inference in the face of its 
opposition to a fact of Sense-perception,—the Karika throws out another suggestion. 
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ness ” is only one (and as such* tbe singular number in 11 Vamm,” becomes 
quite compatible with, the denotation of many trees). Or (we may accept 
the View that) the class “ Forest ” resides in the trees (and thus too the 
singular in “ Vanam ” becomes compatible, as the class “ Forest ” is only 
one). 

67* Even in the absence of any such single object that could be the 
substrate (of the denotation of the word “ Vana ”), (such denotation is 
possible),—just as (though) the whole (has no one substrate apart from 
the parts constituting it, yet it is accepted) to be one, and so forth. And as, 
for the fact of the manifestation (of the single forest) by means of the 
many trees, not in contact with one another (like the parts of a whole) ^— 
since such manifestation is perceived by the eyes (as really existing in 
the case of the single forest and the many trees), therefore it cannot be said 
to be incongruous. 

68- 69. The word “ Fana” may be the common (generic) name of 
denotation residing elsewhere (i.e., in the individuals): Just as we find the 
name “wandering about” applying to the momentarily changing parti* 
cular movements,—so in the same manner, is distinctly cognised the Class 
“ Forest,” even though its substrates are many and diverse. 

69- 70. (III.) Or again, the “ Forest” may be accepted as one, on the 
ground of (all the trees conjointly) bringing about a single effect (in the 
shape of the denotation of the forest),—just as the word “ Gauh though 
made up of several letters, Qa and the rest, is yet accepted as being (in 

67 Just as the whole has no substratum apart from its parts, so the word “ forest ” 
has no substrate apart from the trees contained in it. The two cases being identical, 
we cannot rightly deny the one while admitting the other. “ Incongruous —Though 
the manifestation of the single forest by the many trees, or vice versd, is a fact self¬ 
contradictory in itself,—yet iuasrauch as such manifestation is cognised by Sense- 
experience to have a real existence, it cannot bnt be admitted to be true. 

90.69 The movements that are always disappearing are also included in a generic 
term; and as for “ forest,” though the individual trees, the substrates of the generic 
notion of the Forest, are many and various, yet, we cannot deny the correctness of the 
generic notion. 

W.10 Though the letters, making up the word “ Gauh,” are many, yet, inas¬ 
much as all these letters conjointly bring about the only effect, in the shape of the signi¬ 
fication of the object Coin, the word is admitted to be one only. Similarly, in the case 
of the Forest , though it consists of many trees, yet inasmuch as all these trees con¬ 
jointly bring about the single effect, in the shape of the manifestation of the Forest, the 
collection of these trees is accepted as one composite whole. Those trees that are 
always found to exist singly by themselves cannot have any .single joint action; in 
fact, they are the causes of so many diverse ideas (of various trees) ; and consequently 
these cannot be held to be included in the denotation of the single word ” Forest.” 
And as a matter of fact, when trees are at great distances from one another, they are 
ueyer called “ Forest.” 
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the form made up of these letters taken conjointly) one word (denoting 
the cow).. And as for those trees that are always known to exist singly by 
themselves (apart from other trees), the word “ Forest ” is not meant to 
apply to these. 

70- 71. (IV.) Or, in the case of such terms as “ Series,”. “ Group,” 
“Forest,” A<S..,—even in the absence of the singleness of the objects (denot¬ 
ed by these),—we may explain the notion of singleness as being indirectly 
indicated, through the peculiarities of place, time and action, Ac. 

71- 73. We have the idea >of “Forest” with reference to a collection 
of trees ;—hut ‘we could not hold the idea of the class “Cow” to belong 
to a collection of cows. Because the idea of the class “Cow” is similar 
to that of the “ tree ” (inasmuch as just as to each of the individual 
trees belongs the character of “ tree,” so to each individual cow belongs 
the idea of the class “Cow”). Nor can we assume (the idea of the Class 
“Cow” to belong to) a collection (of individual cows) ; because that idea 
of the class “ Cow ” does not resemble that of the ‘forest * in the point of 
the non-cognition of this latter apart (from the trees constituting it). 

73-74. Nor can a conglomeration of the dewlap, Ac., be the subs¬ 
trate of the idea of the Class (“Cow”); because the operation of these 
(dewlap, Ac.), ceases with the bringing about of the cognition of the 
individual (cow); whereas the idea of the class “ Cow” rests in the com¬ 
monality of (t.e., the entity common to) these (individuals). Then, 
even if you .deny a corporate whole (apart from the constituent particles,— 
as held by the Bauddha), the Class still remains (untouched). 

75-76. By means of the arguments explained before* (in support of 
the existence of Class apart from the Individuals), we could also prove 

10.11 Inasmuch as the trees conjointly exist in one place, or at the same time, 
or have the same joint action,—these special features indirectly point to the notion of 
singularity with regard to the “Forest,” even though the objects denoted by the 
word— vis., the trees—are many and diverse. 

11.78 (( Does not resemble, Sfc .”—The forest is not perceptible, apart from the trees , 
whereas we are cognisant of the Class “ Cow,” even apart from any individual cow 
that may come into our view. 

l?-lt The conglomeration of the.Deivlap t &c., is only capable of bringing abont a 
cognition of the individual cow; whereas the idea of the Class ‘ Cow' extends over all 
individual cows , which are, on this very account, considered as belonging to one and 
the same class. “ Therefore even , 8fc." —The Bauddha holds that the Whole is nothing 
apart from the constituent particles; t.e., the Jar is nothing more than a conglomeration 
of atoms. But we have shown above that the Class is something quite different from 
a conglomeration of parts. Therefore the denial of the whole does not affect the exist¬ 
ence of the Class. 

78.18 Y^e admit of the Class .simply on account of the fact of the cognition of a 
certain single cotfivunab'tfy,extending. over many Individuals. In the same manner, 
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the existence of the tvhole also. Bat between this (Whole) and its 
constituent parts, there could he no absolute difference; inasmuch as, like 
the Class from the Individuals, this Whole also is never cognised as 
wholly apart (from its constituent parts). 

76-77. Both difference and non-difference (of the Whole from the 
Parts) have been affirmed and denied by some people. But between the 
two sets of arguments it has never been ascertained which is the stronger 
and which the weaker; therefore it is best to take the middle course ( i.e 
admit of both difference and non-difference, partially). 

78. Thus then, both difference and non-difference being affirmed as 
well as denied (with equally strong arguments), it must he admitted that 
(both these characters apply to the Whole, which thus becomes of a varie¬ 
gated character), like a multi-coloured object; and as such it is incorrect 
to assert that it has only one character (f.i. colour , in the case of the 
object). 

79-80. This fact of the non-absolute character of an object, does not 
render our cognition of it doutbtful (or invalid). Because it is only where 
the cognition itself is doubtful, that we can have its invalidity. In the 
present case however, our cognition is perfectly certain, viz that the 
object is of non-absolute (or doubtful ) character (and as such, the validity of 
this cognition cannot be doubted). 

80*81. The fact of the non-cognition of the Whole, when the parts 
have been mentally abstracted, is also possible for the Aulukya (who holds 
the difference—theory), on account of the destruction (of the Whole) also 
being in tho mind (of the person who abstracts the parts). 

inasmuch as we have notions of singleness —with regard to a jar, f.i., even though it is 
made up of many constituent atoms,—we must admit of the existence of one corporate 
whole, as something different (though not absolutely) from the constituent parts. 

W-TI “But between, 8fic ”—The arguments ou both sides are equally weak and 
equally strong. 

19-80 The doubtful character of the object does not in any way invalidate onr 
cognition of it. It is only where the cognition itself is doubtful—as in the case of the 
doubt as to whether a certain object before us is a man or a post—that, there being 
no fixed cognition, there can be no validity to it. In the casp in question however, we 
have a definite cognition, not doubtful in the least, of the dapKcate character of the 
object; and hence the cognition cannot be said to be doubtful or invalid. 

80.81 The upholders of the “ non-difference ” theory urge as follows: “ When we men¬ 
tally abstract the constituent atoms, one by one, from any object, we find that eventually 
nothing is left behind ; and hence we cannot think of any whole apart from the parts ” 
The sense of the Karxkd is that this argument is not by any meanB exclusive; because 
even one who holds the whole to be distinct from the parts, admits the whole to be only 
an entity, due to an agglomeration of parts; and consequently, when the parts have been 
mentally abstracted, the agglomeration of these also ceases (mentally); and thus 
there being a mental destruction of the object itself, it could not be cognised (after 
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81- 82. The relation that the whole bears to the parts is recognised 
to he such as simultaneously extends over (all the parts); and hence the 
questions—whether the whole is related to each part in its entirety , &c., 
&c.—with regard to this, are to he rejected, just as they have been with 
regard to the Glass . 

82- 83. If the idea of the Class “ Cow ” were due to (that of) the 
conglomeration of the various parts, dewlap and the rest,—then we could 
not have the notion of the Class “ Cow ” (which we may have cognised 
with regard to one cow) with regard to an individual cow (other than the 
one with reference to which the bovine character has been cognised); 
because the dewlap, &c., belonging to one individual cow are entirely 
different from those belonging to the other (and as such the idea of one 
could not apply to the other). 

83- 84. Nor is any commonality of the parts acceptable to the ad¬ 
versary (the Bauddha, who denies all positive commonality). Therefore 
it must be admitted that the idea of the class “Cow” is brought about 
by something other than the dewlap, &c. 

84- 85. The idea of “ forest ” that we have—with reference to a 
forest other (than the one that has been once perceived to be a collection 
of trees and so forth),—is said to have for its object the class “ tree ” with 
many substrates (in the shape of the many trees making up the forest). 

85- 86. Just as, even though the Glass by itself is one , yet it has 
multiplicity, in view of the individuals (included therein),—so too, though 
the individuals are many, yet they may be considered as one % in view of 
the Class (to which they belong). 


the parts have been taken away). In the absence of the parts themselves, we cannot 
be cognisant of any conglomeration of them. 

81.8* “Rejected” —because there is no occasion for such questions. ( See abovet 
“ na hi bhedavinirmukte kdrtsnyabhaga»viJcalpxnam). 

82-88 Any idea—of the bovine character , f.i.—brought about by the Dewlap 
seen in one cow, cannot be the same as that which is brought about by the same thing 
seen in another cow. And thus we would have to postulate as many bovine characters 
as there are individual cows. 

88-84 This strikes at the theory that the notion of the Class “ Cow ” could pertain 
to all the cows, only if we had a class in the shape of the -parts of the cow; —i.e., the 
class a dewlap ” would include the dewlaps of all cows, and so on. But inasmuch 
as the Bauddha denies all positive Class, even this refnge is barred against him. 

84.88 The idea of the Forest has been analysed above into that of the Class “ Tree ” 
with many substrates ; and the sense of the Kdrikd is that this idea may be accepted 
as the commonality inhering in all forests. 

88-88 The Class by itself is one j but in the shape of Individuals, it is many* So too, 
conversely, the Individuals by themselves are many; though one only, in the shape 
of the Class . 

41 
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86-89. In the matter of denoting either one or many (objects), 
words have their power (of denotation) irrevocably fixed by convention. 
Some (words), like “ Ambara” (sky), and the like, denote the individual 
with its own number (i.e., singular). In the assertion “ one corn is ripe ” 
(said with reference to the sheaves of com in a field), the word 
(“ Vrihih ”) denotes the class (“ Vrthi ”) with its own number (singular). 
In the case of the “ sannahanana (preparation) of the wife” (“in accord¬ 
ing to the Injunction Patnim sannahydt ”) the word (“ Patnim ” ) denotes 
the individual (wife) as qualified by the number (singularity of the Class). 
(In the Injunction “ Vasantaya kapnijalan alabhet ”) the word u Kapin- 
jalSn ” signifies the class “ Kapvnjala ”. 

91- 92. The word u D&rah” whether used with regard to an individual 
(wife) or to the Class , is always used in accordance with the number of the 
constituent parts (t.e., always in the Plural). 

92- 93. The word “ Vana ” (used always in the Singular) on the 
other hand, signifies many individual (trees) as qualified by the number 
(singularity) of the Class; or it may be takeu to signify the (single) Class 
44 Tree ” as located in many individuals. 

93- 94. Similarly in the case of all such words as “ Series ” (“ Crowd'*) 
&c., we always have some (singular) qualification or other, in the shape 
of conjunction , &c. (which serve to justify the Singular number). There¬ 
fore the notion of singularity (in these) is not groundless. 

94- 95. If the idea (of single commonality), that is common between 
the Forest and the directly perceptible Glass , be said to be non-existing 
(i.e. 9 false, with regard to the Class , simply because it is found to be false in 
the case of Forest ),—then (even such known objects as) the trees, &c., 
being equal to the Class (on the ground of sense-perceptibility), (would 

86.89 The Sky is one; the Corns are many ; hence the Singular is based npon the 
Glass, The word * patni * refers to the wives of all persons performing the Bar Puma- 
masa sacrifice ; benoe the Singular number, in the word “ patnim” as appearing in the 
Sentence must be accepted as referring to the singleness of the Class “ Patni” The 
class u Kapinjala” is only one; therefore the Plural number must be explained as 
pertaining to the plurality of the Individuals. 

91.99 This lays down the conventional rules. 

98.94 The singularity of the word “ Series * is based upon the faot of many indivi¬ 
duals being joined to one another in a certain fixed order; and thus this is based upon 
Conjunction. 

94.96 The idea of commonality belongs to the Forest, and also to the Class. And 
being found to be false in the case of the Forest, if it be said to be false in the case of 
the Class also,—then the well-recognised perceptibility of the Class must also be 
rejected as false. Following the same course of reasoning, sense-perceptibility being 
eommon to the trees, to the jars, in the same way as to the Class,—inasmuch as ft ha fl 
been found to be false iu the case of this last, it cannot but be rejected as false, with 
regard to the others also. And this would mean that no sensuous perception is true I ! 
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have to be rejected as false) ; and we would finally come to Nihilism (the 
theory of Cmiyavada). 

95- 90. In fact the idea of “ Forest ” apart from the trees (contained 
therein) is only an object of what is a mere semblance of Sense-perception 
(i.e., mistaken Sense-perception); and as such, it cannot vie with (i.e. f 
cannot be held to be similar to) the (idea of) u Class,” which is an object 
of direct (and correct) Sense-perception. 

96- 97. If yon urge that “ if there be equality between the Class and 
the Forest, then the Forest also becomes an entity (apart from the trees),”— 
then by this assertion, yon wonld be renouncing the (refutation of the) 
Class-theory, and pointing out objections against an altogether different 
theory (with regard to the nature of the conception of Forest, &c.) 

98. Thus have we explained things in accordance with the nature of 
Words and their Meanings as accepted by all people. In fact, in philoso¬ 
phical treatises, we canuot use words in an arbitrary sense assumed by 
ourselves. As a matter of fact (as shown above), in accordance with 
ordinary usage, there is a difference between the (ideas of) Class and those 
of “ Series,” “ Forest,” &c. If however, such difference be not found to be 
reasonable (in accordance with general popular usage)—even then that 
would mean no rejection (of our theory). 

Thus ends the Vanavada. 

(Section 16). 

SAMBANDHAKSHEPA-PABlHARA. 

1. The Word and its denotation may be as you have described them 
to be. But you ought to explain the Relation (between them), for the 
sake of which you have taken all this trouble upon yourself. 

2-3. u This relation having already been explained (before), why 
should the question be again asked ? And the reply too (that the Bhashya 

96.95 Therefore the instance of the “ Forest ” cannot in any way affect the validity 
of the idea of Class . 

W.91 jf the case of the “ Class** is exactly similar to that of u Forest ,**—then, just 
as the Class has an existence apart from the Individuals, so also would the Forest 
come to have an existence apart from the trees. 

98 “ jVo rejection” —because, even in that case, we have already proved that the 
idea of “Forest** is not false; and so even if the case of the Forest were similar to 
that of the Class, none of the two conld be false. 

I This refers to the Bhdshya ! “ atha Icah Barnbandhah, &c., &c.” The sense of the 
Kdrihi is that even if it be granted that the word is made up of letters, and that its 
denotation consists in the class } —we have yet to explain what relationship the denota¬ 
tion bears to the word. 

“ Reply ”—the Bhashya says that the relationship between the word and its 
meaning lies in the fact that the meaning is cognised on the cognition of the word. 
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gives to tlie question) cannot be tbe correct reply, because it does not 
mention the form of the relation. If, on being asked 1 what is the medicine 
for fever P*—if one were to reply ‘ that by which it is destroyed/—what 
information will have been afforded by this reply ? ” 

4. In view of this objection, some people declare, that the author 
of the Bhashya, not being satisfied with the explanation (of the relation 
described) above (in a previous chapter), has again raised the question (of 
the relation between Word and its Meaning), with a view to laying down 
(and explaining) another relation. 

5. Since the relation of “ the name and the named” (which is the 
relation that has been explained above as subsisting between the Word and 
its Denotation) follows after the comprehension (of the Word), and the 
comprehension must have been preceded by some other relation (because 
without some relation no comprehension is possible); therefore that 
relation of the “ name and the named n cannot be a (causal) factor in the 
comprehension (of the word). 

6. Even before one has come to know the fact of (such and such a 
word) being the name (of a certain thing), he comprehends its meaning 
through the cognition of some other relation; and it is later on that 
he comes to think of the word being the name ; (therefore the relation of 
the “ name and the named ’ , cannot be the means of comprehension). 

7. Others hold the relation (between Word and Meaning) to be one 
of invariable concomitance ; inasmuch it is only this (relation) without (a 
cognition of) which, the comprehension of the word could not bring aboui 
the comprehension of the denotation. 

8. This, however, is not right; because in the Bhashya there is n< 
mention of such a relation (as that of invariable concomitance). If tin 
reply given in the Bhashya alone be taken to imply this relation (evei 
though it does not mention it), then why should the sentence in th< 
Bhashya not be taken to imply the contrary (that even without th 
relation of invariable concomitance, comprehension is possible) ? 

The sense of tjie objection is that this alone cannot be sufficient; as this does nc 
make quite clear the specific relationship borne; specially because the reply is a met 
begging of the question. As the meaning of the Question is—“ what is the relatio 
by which the meaning is cognised on the cognition of the word ?”—and the Reply tht 
is given is only a paraphrase of this, just as iu the counter-instance, “ that whereb 
fever is destroyed” is only a paraphrase of the term “ fever-medicine.” 

* This supplies one answer to the first question in K. 2 . 

1 The latter half of the K&rika sets the relationship into the Reply given in tl 
Bhashya. 

8 “ Why should , ^c. n —When the sentence denotes neither the necessity of tl 
relation nor its contrary,—then it is as reasonable to infer one thing as the oth 
There is no restrictive rule. 
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9. And then again, the (application) of the relation of invariable 
concomitance (to the case of the comprehension of words) has already been 
set aside. And as for the Name, the fact of its (application to the case of 
the Word and its Meaning) comes to be recognised, through the usage of 
ordinary people; and even when the Word is not definitely recognised to 
be the c name/ we are still cognisant of its denotativeness (of the meaning). 

10. Therefore it must be admitted that the (treatment of) u Rela¬ 
tion” having been interrupted by a consideration of the nature of the 
denotation of words (in the chapters on Sphota , &c.), it is again brought 
forward simply with a view to the consideration of the question of its 
eternality or non-eternality. 

11. The expression—“ on the comprehension of the Word, the 
meaning is comprehended ”—also points to the power or denotativeness (of 
the Word),—which (power) consists in the fact of the Word being either 
the agent or the instrument (or means) of the denotation (or significa¬ 
tion, of the Meaning). 

12. Obj : “ The relation of denotability does not belong to the Denoier 
(Word) and the Denoted (Meaning) by themselves. 'And as for compre¬ 
hension, this is based upon certain conventional rules laid down by men 
(in Dictionaries) just as (we comprehend certain meanings from) cer¬ 
tain gestures of the eye.” 

13. j Reply : Is this “ conventional rule ” made in accordance with the 
requirements of each individual mortal being, or of each utterance (of the 

9 As a matter of fact, there is no such invariable concomitance as is mentioned 
above (under “ Sphota ”). Even before the word is cognised as the name , it is known 
to be the denotation of a certain meaning j and this is due to the fact of our finding 
experienced old persons using it in a certain definite sense; and it is only when an old 
person says that snch and such a word is the name of such and such a thing, that we 
become cognisant of the fact of the word being a Name. The NyccyaratnaJcara adds 
u Though the word is not definitely pointed out as being a name (at least not in so 
many words),—yet the Denotability , that we are cognisant of, and which is quite 
different from the sense-organs and the other means of right notion, is nothing more 
or less than what is meant by " Name ” (‘ Name * « that which denotes). For this 
reason, it is certain that it is the relationship of the * Name and Named * that is the 
chief factor in the comprehension of meaning. Consequently, the fresh raising of the 
question cannot be attributed to any aversion to this theory (explained above), and to a 
desire for pointing out some other relationship in the shape of invariable con¬ 
comitance, &c. &c” 

11 “ Power,” * Denotability / * Name,* &o., are all synonymous—all signifying the 
fact of the word being either the agent or the means of signifying the meaning. 

1* With a view to the refutation of the objections, urged in the chapter on 
“ Sambandhakshepa” against the Relationship, the Author first of all recapitulates the 
objections. The sense of the objection is that the Relationship not being natural, it 
cannot be held to be eternal. 
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word) P Or is it made once for all, at the beginning of creation, by some one 
person (Brahma f.i.) ? 

14. And, does the relation differ with each (different person and 
utterance), or is it one only ? If it be one only, then (being common to all 
individuals, of the past, the present and the future) it cannot be said to be 
caused (and hence non-eternal); and if it differ (with different individuals) 
then people would surely be cognisant of some such differences. 

15. If the rule be different (with each different individual), then i 

would be necessary to assume a power (or denotativeness) with each of thesi 
different relations (fixed by convention). And then too, a person, who ha 
recognised the denotability in accordance with (the rule laid down by 
one person, could never understand the word when used by anothe 
person. 

16. If it be urged that each word will be comprehended in accorc 
ance with the rule laid down (with regard to it) by some one person 
then, how could a word, with regard to which different conventional ruli 
(of denotability) are laid down by different people, be at all comprehend* 
(to have a definite meaning) ? 

17. If it be held that there is an option among the many eignificatioi 
of a single, word,—this cannot be; inasmuch as the one (convention 
denotability) necessarily rejects the other (and there can be no ground f 
option). Nor, in ordinary usage, are we cognisant of the (simultaneot 
co-existence of these (different conventional denotabilities). 

18. For, we find that all usage is based upon only one (out of t 
many diverse conventional denotabilities). Whereas, if the relation w< 
to be governed by different rules laid down by different persons, no * 
(relation) could be the means of the comprehension (of the word). 

19. Even where there is no difference in the (form of the) Word 
in that of the Meaning (le., in a case where the same word is applied 

16 Because the Eule, and hence the denotability, differs with each person. 

18 With regard to a word of which the convention is laid down by. a single per 
there will not be much difficulty in comprehending its meaning. But with regard 
word where there is a difference of such conventional denotability (as in the 
of tbe word “pllu" which is made by ns to denote a tree, whereas the Mlecchas n 
it denote an elephant), —how conld there be any comprehension ? 

18 It is only when there is a single relationship between the Word and its M 
ing,—that we can say that snoh and such a person is trustworthy and the other is 
If, however, the meanings of words were to be regulated by different persor 
accordance with stray rules laid down by themselves, then, all persons would be ea 
trustworthy,—a palpable absurdity* " 

» We always comprehend the Word as bearing one and the same relation t 
meaning. .Hence there can be no option with regard to this relation: it mu 
accepted to be one only. 
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the same meaning),—if there be a multiplicity of persons (i.e., if the 
relation subsisting between that word and Its meaning be said to be 
different, in accordance with the rules laid down by different people);— 
then no option would be possible; inasmuch as the person comprehending 
the word) is not found to doubt whether this or that is the relation 
(between the Word and its Meaning). 

20. And again, on the word “cow” being pronounced once ,—the 
persons present, willing to comprehend it, being many,—if the relation 
were optional, then some people would comprehend the word, and others 
would not. 

21- 22. If it be urged that “ we could have a simultaneous co-existence 
(of different relations) with regard to the difference among the persons 
(holding the different relations)”,—this cannot be; as such (co-existence) 
is impossible, on account of the speaker being one only (who must have 
used the word with regard to only one relation in his mind). And if there 
were a difference between the ideas of the speaker and the hearer (with 
regard to the relation borne by the Word to its Meaning), then all ordinary 
parlance would become faulty; inasmuch as the relation in the mind of 
of the hearer would he quite different from that in the mind of the speaker 
(and which latter he desires to be conveyed by the word he uses). 

22- 23. In order to point out a relation (for the sake of) the hearer 
what relation could the speaker have recourse to ? If it be the one which 
he has already known, then the speaker cannot be said to point it out to 
him (because he already knows it) ; and if he points out an altogether new 
relation, then this latter not having ever been known by the hearer to 
lead to the comprehension of any meaning, (he could never comprehend 
the word used). 

24. If it he urged that “ in any case (whether the relation he one 

It would he comprehended only by that person who had accepted the relation in 
which the word had been need. 

81 .S 8 “ Co-existence’*— One and the same word may be accepted to bear the differ¬ 
ent relations, at one and the same time, in accordance with the opinions of different 
persons. “ Speaker being one only”—Since he can have only one relation in his mind 
therefore only those among his listeners will comprehend him who would have that 
relation tallying with that which they themselves hold. Other people would not. com¬ 
prehend him, at least in the particular sense that he wished to be conveyed. 

“ Parlance, —Because the hearer not comprehending the meaning desired to 

be Jftnveyed by the speaker, there would be an inextricable confusion, and all intelli- 
genjfconversation would cease altogether. 

Tlik is the reason why Convention cannot be held to be different with 
different persons. 

** It may be all very well with the hearer; bat the speaker himself cannot use a 
word in a certain sense, unless he knows for certain that the word would convey that 
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known before, or not) the end of the hearer ( viz the comprehension of 
the word) would be accomplished all the same ”;—(then, we reply), that 
the other person (i e., the speaker) could not use the word with regard to a 
relation which he himself does not know to be the well-established (means 
of getting at the comprehension of the word). If it be urged that the 
objection urged in k. 22-23 applies also to the case of the jar , 
reply) it is not so: because in the case of these it is the class ( u jar ”) 
which is held to constitute the meaning (of the word). 

25-26. Though (even in the case of the jar) it is not reasonable to 
point out (to the hearer) an individual which he already knows to be 
denoted (by the word), and the denotability that may be newly pointed 
out is not known (by the speaker himself) to have the power of bringing 
about the effect (comprehension),—yet the denotability (of the individual 
jar),—in the matter of fetching it f.i.,—is based upon the (fact of the) class 
(“F w being the object denoted by the word, which fact is known both 
to the speaker and to the hearer). And this (“ Glass ”) has no beginning 
in time; whereas your relation has a beginning (depending as it does upon 
conventions made by persons). 

27. If you admit of an eternal commonality (Class) (covering all the 
Relations), then our position is established (since yon also revert to that). 
Bnfc still (even though you have modified your theory with mine, yet, it 
cannot be the correct theory, because) it is not possible (for the denotation 
of a Word) to have a double form. 

28. Because the Relation is only a particular kind of potency (or 
Denotability) ; and of this (Potency) there can be no different individuals. 
And further, the Potency being only inferable from its effect (which is 
one only), it cannot be many. 

meaning. H It is the Class , $rc .”—And hence, even to a person who is already cogni¬ 
sant of this denotation, we could point out that " this,” a certain individual before us, 
belongs to the Class “ Jarand this will be conveying a new information to him j and 
yet in due accordance with a word whose denotability the speaker is cognisant of. 
Consequently the objection urged in K. 22-23 cannot apply to the case of the* 
individual jar. 

S6.M “ And this has no leginning, pc”— Inasmuch aa the Class has no beginning 
our theory is unaffected by the question-* 1 Before the Class existed where did the 
denotability exist ? ” This can only affect the other party who hold the relation to be 
a caused one, and hence not everlasting. 

87 “ Double form that of the Class and the Individual—is not possible: and hence 
your theory cannot be correct; inasmuch as you attribute this double character to the 
denotation of & Word. 

88 The Potency being one and one only, it cannot be divided into individuals- 
specially as the existence of the Potency can be inferred only from its effects; conse- 
quently it could he many only if its effects were many. As a matter of fact, however. 
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29. In fact the existence of the Potency is assumed only because, 
without it, certain facts are inexplicable; and these facts being explained 
through one entify (Class) alone, it is not right to assume many, in¬ 
dividuals. 

30-3 h At the time of the mention of the Relation (as fixed by the 
speaker himself), on the word “cow” (f.i.) being uttered, some people 
would understand the word by means of their comprehension of the (new) 
relation; whereas others would not do so (being non-cognisant of the new 
relation fixed upon). Thus then, we see that if the relation did not exist 
(from time immemorial, and were only coined by different speakers) then, all 
persons could not understand the word. If it be argued that, “if the relation 
were ever existent, then all people would comprehend it (which also is not 
possible),”—we say it is not so; because the relation, though eternal, is 
not cognised by certain people at a particular time (and so the difference 
with regard to each person governs, not the relation itself, bnt the cog¬ 
nition thereof by different people). 

32. The word, being the means of the comprehension of its meaning, 
stands in need of its own cognition (b$ the hearer). Hence even though 
ever-extant, the relation could not express (its meaning), so long as it 
itself were not duly recognised. 

33- 34 With regard to an object that exists, we often find that (in 
some cases, and by certain people) it is not perceived ; whereas that which 
is absolutely non-existent, is never, by any person, known to be extant; 
because the two properties of existence and non-existence, being mutually 
contradictory, Can never belong (simultaneously) to the same object. 

34- 35. Obj.: “In the same manner, there is a contradiction between the 
known and the unknown ” Reply : The Cognition resides in th e person; and 
since there are many persons , this ( cognition of the relation simultaneously 
with its non-cognition) cannot he incompatible. Because the cognition does 
not contradict the non-cognition residing in another person, 

we find the effect, in the shape of the denotation, to be one only, in the form of the 
Class; therefore the Potency cannot be many. 

“ Pact”—of the denotation of a word; and this is quite reasonably explained, as 
referring to the one entity, Class; aud as such it is not right to apply the denotation 
to the individuals^ which are many. 

23 The meaning of a word can never be comprehended nntil we cognise the 
relation subsisting between them. 

8S-B4i It i a a fact of common experience that an object, thongh existing, may not 
be perceived; and it is quite possible that the relation, though existing, may not be per¬ 
ceived. If, however, it were wholly non-existent, ? t could never be perceived to exist. 

The sense of the objection is that the properties of existence and non-existenoe 
eftu never.belong to the Relation; and similarly the characters of being known. and not 
known could not belong to it at one and the same time. The sense of the reply is that 
45 
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36* On the other hatid, between existence and non»evistence there ia 
a distinct contradiction, on account of both residing in (a single sub¬ 
strate) the Relation itself* And since a multiplicity (t.e., number greater 
than one) of this (Relation) has been denied (in Karik&s 28, 29), therefore 
we cannot base the compatibility (of existence with a simultaneous non¬ 
existence) on that ground (of multiplicity) (as we have done in the case 
of persons). 

37. The white colour, placed before the blind and the not-blind, is not 
perceived by the blind, while it is perceived by the other. But this fact 
(of its cognition by one person and non-cognition by another) does not 
prove that it is both non-existent and. existent. 

38. There is no contradiction in the former case, because there is 
a diversity, among the persons, based upon the fact of one (person with 
eyes) being capable (of perceiving colour) and the other (the blind person) 
being incapable (of perceiving it). And of perception (of the\colour) too, 
there is no other reason, save the fact of its existence. 

39. Thus then, the cognition of usage being equal (on account of its 
efficiency to prove the existence of the Relation between Word and its 
Meaning) to the organs of sense-perception (which also infallibly proves 
the existence of the object perceived),—only those, that are endowed with 

the Cognition of the relation belongs to several persons j and hence it is quite possible 
that at one and the same time, it may be known to one person and unknown to 
another. Existence, on the other hand, belongs to the Relation itself; and as this is one 
only, it cannot have both Existence and Non-existence at one and the same time. 

SI The substrates of Perception and Non-perception are distinct; whereas that of 
Existence and Non-existence is one only: viz., Colour. Consequently, though it is quite 
possible for one.person to perceive it, while the other does not do so,—yet it cannot he 
said.that the colour is both extant and non-existing. 

88 ** And of perception, &o ”—This anticipates the following argument; “ Granted 
that there can be both Existence and Non-existence of the Relation; even then, we could 
hold that, inasmuch as some people do not perceive it, it does not exist at all.” The 
sense of the reply as embodied in the second half of the Karikd is, that the mere fact 
of a certain thing not being perceived by some people can never establish its Non¬ 
existence ; because the non-perception (night be due to some defect in the perceptive 
faculty of the man; and while the thing is not perceived by one person, it may be 
perceived by other persons. As a matter of fact, it is the fact of a certain thing being 
perceived that can conclusively establish its existence; for the simple reason that if 
the thing did not exist it could never have been perceived by any person. Conse¬ 
quently even if the thing happens to be perceived by a single person, this fact of its 
perception at once goes to establish, beyond doubt, the fact that the thing exists. 

89 The means of visual perception is the Eye $ hence one who is without the Eye 
can never see an object. In the same manner, the cognition of the usage of the. word 
is the means of comprehending its meaning; and hence one who has not that cogni¬ 
tion,— i.e., who does not know the sense in which the word is used by ordinary people- 
can never comprehend the meaning of that word. 
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the former (i.e., those that are cognisant of the usage of the word), will 
be able to comprehend its meaning; while others (being devoid of the 
cognition, and thereby) resembling the blind (in the matter of visual per¬ 
ception), cannot (comprehend it). 

40. And though this (usage) is one only, yet it will, by “ fcmfra,”— 
i.e.f tacit supposition—help (all future comprehension),—like the “laying 
of the fire*’ (at Agnihotra). The remembrances of it will, of course, 
differ,—like the fetching of the “ Agnihotra ” Fire. 

41. To all persons ignorant (of the Relation of a Word with a certain 
meaning), the Relation comes in a well-established form, through previous 
traditions (i.e., from people who have known it before them, and so on ad 
infinitum); and therefore there can be no beginning of the (application of 
the) Relation (to the Word) ; and (as such it must be held to be eternal). 

42. The theory, of the accomplishment (of the Relation) based upon 
(conventional rules made with) each utterance (of the word), has been 
rejected in the Bhftehya. And as for the fixing (of the relation) at the 
beginningof Creation,—(this cannot be; since) we do not admit of any 
such time (the world being eternal and as such having no beginning 
in time). 

43-44. Ohj.: “But, if there he such a Person as would create the 
world, and then set going the processes of Dfiarma and Adharma, and the 
uses and relations of words, for the sake of the world,—then, such a fact would 
not in any way vitiate the Veda.” Reply : Yet this theory is as difficult 
to prove, as an omniscient person; hence we have not admitted it (in the 
Mimtinsd, system). 

40 One who perforinfs the daily Agnihotra has not got to prepare the fire for the 
performance of any other sacrifice; as the once consecrated fire is used by him in 
all actions; In the same manner, when we have once cognised the usage of a word, 
this one cognition helps us to comprehend it in every case. And as in the case 
of fire, the Agnihotra fire has to be fetched from one place to another,—and this fetch¬ 
ing differs in each case,—so in the case of the usage of words also, in every future 
case, we will have to remember the usage, and this recalling to mind will always differ 
with different persons. 

4» Up to K.*l, we have refuted the theory that the relation is governed by conven¬ 
tional rales laid down with each different individual speaker and hearer. We now 
proceed to consider the other two alternatives. The theory referred to in the first 
half is refuted in the Bkashya , in the section on Words, where It has been declared 
that “ a single utterance cannot accomplish the relationship of the word with its denot¬ 
ation, nor can it bring about its usage, &c., &c.” We need not repeat that refutation 
on the present occasion. Then there remains the theory that the meaning of each word 
jg fixed by the Creator at the very beginning of creation, and this theory is refuted in 
the next Kdrikti by a total denial of any such creator or beginning of creation, &c. 

41.44 Yke opponent means that snob a theory is not contradictory to the Veda. 
For a refutation of the c< omniscient n person, see above, Sutra 2. 
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. ,45. At % time when all this (earth, water, &c.)> did not exist, what 
c0uld>have. been the condition of the universe ? As for Prajapati himself, 
what could he his position ? and what his form ? 

46. And at that time (when no men existed) who would know Him 
and explain His character to the later created persons ? (If it be held that 
He cannot be perceived by any man, then) without perception (or cogni¬ 
tion of some sort, by some person), how can we determine this (fact of 
His existence) ? 

47. Then again, in what maimer do you believe the world to have 
had a beginning in time? (If it be held that it is brought about by 
a desire on the part of Prajapati, then) since Prajapati is (held to be) 
without a material body, Ac., how could He have any desire towards 
creation.? 

48- 49. And" if He has a body, assuredly this body could not have 
been created by Himself; thus then we would have to postulate another 
creator (for his body) (and so on, ad infinitum). If Prajapafci’s body be held 
. to be ; eternal, then, (we ask)—so long as earth (water, &c.), have not been 
produced, pf what material would that body he composed ? 

49- 50. Then again, in the first place, how is it that He should have 
a desire to create a world which is to be fraught with all sorts of troubles 
to living beings ? For at that time (of the beginning of creation) he has 
not got any guiding agencies, intbe shape of the virtue (or sin), &c., of the 
living beings, themselves. Nor can any creator create any thing, in the 
absence c£ means and instruments. 

51. Even the production of the spider’s net is not held to be without 
some sort of a (material) basis; as (the net is spun out of) the saliva, which 

** ’All -place exists in one of the substances. Hence if these did not exist, where 
could. Prajapati stand ? And of what materials could his body be composed ? 

♦T If Prajapati has -a body, it must be held to be eternal j and when one body 
would be eternal, how could we deny the etemality of other bodies—our own, for 
instance ? The only ground of the belief in the transient character of our own body 
consists in the fact of its being corporeal or material; and when -one material body is 
transient, there is no reason why Prajapati’s body should be held to be eternal. For 
if liis body is eternal, ours also must be eternal. 

4$-60 People hold that all the trouble in tbe world is due to the vicious deeds of 
living beings in the previous birth. This may be quite true; hut at the very beginning 
•of* creation, there being no previous birth, no snob guiding principle would be available j 
and the blame of creating a troublous world would rest with the creating God. 

61 Even granting the agency of Virtue and Vice, that alone could never suffice for 
the creation of worlds. Because it is always • out of some such material as day and 
the like, that a certain thing—fi., .the Jar—is made; while Prajapati has got no -such 
material at hand; and as-saoh there being.no material basis on which He could proceed, 
all that you -supply Him with are the unseen agencies of Virtue and Vice* and .this 
could be of no initial help to Him. 
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is produced out of the body of the animals (flies, Ac.), eaten (by the 
spider). 

52. (If it be held that Prajapati' creates the world, out of pity, 
•then, we say) in the absence of objects of compassion (in the shape of 
living persons), no Pity (or Compassion) could be possible for Him. And if 
He were urged to creations by pare compassion, then He would create only 
happy beings. 

53. If it be urged that “ without some pain, neither the creation nor 
the continuation of the world would be possible,”—tben (we reply that) 
when everything depends upon the mere will of the Creator Himself, what 
could be impossible for Him ? 

54. And if He were to depend upon Laws and-Agencies, then this 
fact would deprive Him of His (boasted) independence. (You say He 
desires to create the world,—will you let me know) what is that end which 
He desires, and which could not be gained without creating the world ? 

55. For without some end in view, even a fool does not act. Then if 
He were to act so (without any end in view), then what would he the good 
,of his intelligence P 

56. If the activity of the Creator were due to a desire for mere amuse¬ 
ment, then that would go against his ever-contentedness. And (instead 
of affording any amusement}), the great amount of work (required for 
creation) would be a source of infinite trouble to Him. 

57. And His desire to destroy the world (at Pralaya) too would be 
hardly explicable. And (above all) such a Creator could never be known 
by anybody. 

58. Even if He were known in form, the fact of His being the Creator 
could never be known. Because, at that time (V.e., in the infancy of creation) 
what could the living beings, appearing at the beginning of creation, 
understand ? 

59. They could not understand wherefrom they have been born j nor 

H3 Ifc ig we who recognise and bow down to the law that without Pain the world 
could not exist. Your Creator, however, being all-powerful, could annul tbe said law,—if 
He were really moved to creation by sheer compassion—and create a world eter¬ 
nally happy. 

65 “ What would, Src” —For in that case, the action being without any motive, your 
Creator would resemble the Pradhdua of the Sdrikhyas, This Pradhana is held to be 
non-intelligent, and as such it could not have any motive for its activity. Thus then, 
inasmuch as your Creator too would act without a motive He also would have to be 
admitted to be non-intelligent $ and certainly this could not be a very palatable morsel 
for yon. 

6® One has recourse to an amusement with a view to please himself. Hence if the 
Creator wants amusement, He cannot be said to be eternally happy and contented. 

59 Because they have appeared after Prajapati has finished his operations. 
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could they know the state of the world prior to creation, or the fact of 
Prajapati being the Creator. 

60. Nor could the idea that they would derive from His own asser¬ 
tion (with regard to His being the Creator), be altogether trustworthy; 
because even though He may not have created the world, He might 
speak of having done so, in order to show off His great power. 

61. In the same manner the Veda that would proceed from him 
would only be doubtful, and hence could not be admitted as a sure proof 
of His existence (and creative power). And as for that (Veda) which is 
eternal, how could it make a mention (of facts and processes with refer¬ 
ence to the creation of living beings, &c.) ? 

62. ’ For, if the Veda existed before the objects (created), then there 
can be no connection between this (Veda) and the objects created. Therefore 

"the passages (occurring in the Veda) (which appear to describe the process 
of creation) must be interpreted as praising up something else (ie., some 
injunctions of sacrifices, &c.) 

63. The idea common among ordinary people (that the Veda men¬ 
tions of the creation as proceeding from Prajapati) is a mistaken one, 
caused by certain'valedictory passages (praising up certain injunctions). 
Because whenever a passage is not duly considered and interpreted together 
with the passages that precede and follow it, it is bound to give rise to a 
misconception. 

64. The use of the Mahabharata, Ac., too to the matter of 
Dharma , &c., is in the form of telling stories (exemplifying and praising 
up certain duties and sacrifices), just like that of the Vedic passages 
(which seem to mention certain processes, while they only praise up 
certain sacrifices). Therefore the notion (of the creation proceeding from 
Prajapati) got from these (t\e., passages occurring in the Puranas, &c.) f 
would also be only a mistaken one. 

65. Because mere story-telling cannot have any use, therefore m all 
these (stories making up the Purauas) we must admit of something that 
could be the object of praise or dispraise (embodied in the stories)and 
this something may be that which is enjoined either in the Veda, or in 
the Purinas themselves. 

66 . If there were any such thing as the first activity of the Veda 

61 Since there is a mention of creation, it must have been composed after 
the event. 

62 “Ho connection”— t.e., the Veda that existed before the creation came about, 
could not speak of the event. 

64 The story of the creation mentioned in the Puraijas must also be taken only as 
praising certain sacrifices; it cannot be taken as literally true. 

M The second half of the Kdriki refers to the theory that during Pralaya the 
Veda lien latent in the bosom of Prajapati; and at the beginning of creation it is 
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(towards injunction, &c.), (this would mean that the Veda has had a 
beginning, and) then we could never have an idea of the fact of its not 
being composed by anybody (but being eternal in itself). The theory 
too, that during universal dissolution the Veda resides in (the person of) 
Prajapati, could, at best, only be considered doubtful. 

67. If, however, you assume the eteraality of the Creator and the 
processes of creation and dissolution,—then too, we could only admit of 
a gradual process of creation, such as we see in the case of present living 
beings (creating the Jar, &c.) 

68 . And as for a “ Pralaya 19 in the form of universal destruction, 
we find no proofs for admitting it. Nor could such an action (of destruc¬ 
tion) on the part of Prajapati serve any useful purpose. 

69-70. And for such souls as have (the load of) actions (Pharma and 

brought forth by Him into its full activity 5 and this fact of being brought into aofcivity 
does not necessarily imply its non-eternality. The meaning of the Karikd is that the 
theory referred to is extremely improbable, and has already been refuted under 
SfitraJ#). _ ., 

w With this Karikd begins the, consideration of the VaiqeMka theory, which is 
thus summed up iu the Kyaya-ratnakara : “ The processes of creation and dissolution 
are eternal. After a hundred years of Brahma have elapsed during the existence of the 
world, there arises in the mind of God a desire to destroy the world; and in obedience 
to this desire, there comes about a universal disjunction of atoms, and in the end all 
that is left behind, is only a number of disjointed atoms of Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Akdga, (i.e., Space) and Soul; during this time all the Dharma and Adharma of indivi¬ 
dual men are kept in abeyance by Divine Willj these Dharma and Adharma lie latent 
in the soul of each individual. When the period of dissolution passes, the same God 
seeing the souls of men lying idle, without obtaining the results of their deeds and 
misdeeds, takes pity on them; and this pity gives rise to a desire on His part for 
creation, and directly all homogenous atoms become combined,—these combinations 
bringing into existenoe all the various objects of the world; and then the Dharma and 
Adharma of the men are let loose; and this going forth into activity comes to affect 
the destiny of each individual soul, throwing some of them down into animal life, 
while raising others to lives in nobler families. And then the same God creates the 
Veda, with a view to explain Dharma and Adharma to the world. Thus it is that the 
Veda comes to differ with each cycle of creation. But inasmuch as this process itself 
is eternal, the Veda, the Creation and the Dissolution, should all be considered eternal, 
and so also the Creator.** The sense of the second half of the Karikd is that any such 
simultaneous creation as the Vaiqeshika speakes of, we never come across in ordinary 
life, where every process is distinctly gradual. Hence we cannot admit of any such 
simultaneous creation. 

58 And no intelligent creator could have recourse to such a suicidal process, unless 
it served some very important purpose of his; and since we oannot think of any such 
purpose we cannot believe in a Universal Dissolution. 

59.10 The Vaigeshiha holds that during Prataya the souls of men continue to exist 
with all their Dharma and Adharma lying latent, without bringing about any results ; 
this the Karikd denies* 
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Adharnib) upon them, there can be no existence, during which there is no 
enjoyment of their results. Nor can the results of one action be res* 
trained by any other action (in the shape of the Creator’s desire, as held 
by the Vaigeshika) ; and it is not possible for all actions to continue to 
remain devoid of their results. Nor is there any single action, the result 
of which could be the non-fruition of all other actions (and which .single 
action would thereby keep the other actions in check). 

71. Then again, if all the actions (of persons) were to be destroyed 
(at the dissolution), then no future creation would be possible; for, under 
the circumstances (i.e., if actions were destroyed), what could be the means 
of bringing out these actions (out of their latent state) ? 

72. If the desire of God be held to be such a means, then that 
(desire) in itself could be an efficient cause of the creation of souls. And 
if creation were dependent upon God’s wish, it would be useless to 
assume the (agency of) actions (JDharma and Adkarma). 

73. And it is not possible for the God’s desire too to be produced 
without any cause. If there be any such cause (of the production of 
the God’s desire), then that could also be the cause of the (production of 
the worldly) elements also. 

74. If one were to argue that ‘ the production of the bodies of living 
beings is controlled by an intelligent agency (in the form of God’s 
desire),—because they are made up of certain constituent parts,—like a 
house, &c.,’—then, he should be answered thus: 

75-76. If by “ control ” it is meant only the fact of some intelligent 

*U The Vaiqeshika holds that when the God desires to oreate again, then the 
Dharma and Adharma of men come out; and it is in accordance with these that 
he regulates the next creation. But when all actions are destroyed at Pralaya 
they would cease to exist and there would be no means of bringing them into 
activity, 

7* It would be a needless complication to assume that it is God’s wish that 
manifests the destroyed actions which regulate the creation. God being omnipresent 
and omnipotent, if His wish had anything to do with the creation, there would be no 
need for any other agency. 

73 God’s desire too cannot be eternal j as that would lead to eternal creation or 
eternal dissolution. If, on the other hand, the desire be non-eternal, there must be 
some cause that gives rise to it in the mind of the Creator. And then for the activity 
Of this-cause also, we would require another cause, and so on, ad infinitum. Even 
granting the possibility of a cause for the God’s desire, if there-be such a cause, that 
Alone could suffice for the creation of the world, and there would be no need of postu¬ 
lating an intermediate agency, in the shape of the God’s desire. 

75.7« “ Bedundant ”—because it only proves that the world is affected by intelli¬ 
gent agencies; and as the actions of even individual living beings are such intelligent 
agencies, your argument does nob necessarily establish the superintendence of a supra- 
mundana intelligent cause, in the shape of au omniscient God. 
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agency being the cause of creation,—then, inasmuch as all creation could 
he accomplished by the actions of all living beings (which are intelligent 
agents), your argument would become redundant (proving a fact already 
proved; for no one denies the fact that the diversity of the world is regu¬ 
lated by the actions of living persons). (And you have the same redun¬ 
dancy) even if by u control ” you mean that the creation of bodies is 
preceded by the desire of an intelligent agent; because the actions (of 
living beings) too are preceded by it (i.e., a desire, to act, on tbe part of 
the acting persons). 

If, however, you mean that the creation follows immediately after the 
desire, then (we say that) there is no such immediate sequence even in the 
case of your own instance (the making of a house not following imme¬ 
diately after the desire of the builder). * 

77. Your premises too are inconclusive (i.e. y deficient and doubtful), 
with regard to the body of God Himself. For His body too must have 
had a beginning, inasmuch as it is also a body, like ours (made up of 
constituent parts). 

78. If it be argued that the production of the God's body too is 
controlled by His own intelligence, and as such this (case of the God's 
body) does not go against the conclusion (of the argument mentioned in 
K. 74),”—then (we reply that) the bodiless God, being like«an emancipated 
soul, could not exercise any control. 

79. And if in the case of the jar, &c* (that you cite as an instance) 
you refer to the superintendence of the potter, <fcc., then the control of the 
God would not apply to these (and as such the instance could not prove 
the fact of the creation of the body being controlled by God); if, on the 
other hand, you mean that the making of the jar zs controlled by God, 
then you would have the deficiency of the friajor term (that is to say, the 
fact of the jar, &c., being controlled by God is not recognised by us, and 
hence these could not serve as instances to prove the same with regard to 
the body, <fcc.) 

80. And if you take the instance (of jar, &c.), as it is commonly 

Tf And thus the body of the God also would have to he controlled by an intellig¬ 
ent agent, in accordance with your argument. But you deny any such control over 
the divine body, and thereby you weaken your own argument. 

18 <s Bodiless God ”—If God were to control the production of his own body, then 
he could do so only in a bodiless state j inasmuch as so long this controlling force has 
not been exerted, his body could not have been produced. And just as a soul that has 
been emancipated from the world and has become bodiless cannot exert any controll¬ 
ing force over anything, so too a bodiless God could not exert any control. 

8° The jar is found to be made by the potter, who is not a god, and who is perish-, 
able. Hence in accordance with this instance, the argument would stand thus: “ The 
body is not created by a God,—because it is controlled by intelligence—as for instance, 

46 
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recognised, then the premiss would contradict (the conclusion) ; inasmuch 
as in that case (the instance would lead to the conclusion that) the body, 
<fcc., are produced by one who is not a God, and who is himself perishable. 

81- 82. If it be held that God does not Himself carry on any opera¬ 
tions, as the potter does (towards making the jar),—then, how could an 
insentient entity (in the shape of the atoms) follow His desire ? Therefore 
the creation of the atoms, &c., conld never be brought about by a mere 
desire of His. 

82- 83. Of a Person who is Himself extremely pure, the modifications 
(in the shape of this universe) conld not be impure (as the world is found 
to be). Bharma , &c,, too being absolutely under His power, it is not right 
(and reasonable) that there should be pain (in this world). And if the 
activity (of the world) were to be dependent upon regulated by) 
these (Dhai'ma, &c.), then that would be accepting something else (t.e., 
an agency other than God’s desire). 

84. The God himself being absolutely pure, and there being no other 
object (at the time of creation), what could bring about the activity of 
^Nescience, which (in falsity) resembles a dream P 

85. If the mobility (to activity) were held to be due to something 
other (than Brahma), then you would have duality (since you would be 
admitting the existence of Brahma and something else to stimulate the 

thej^r, &c.; and thus the premiss that you brought forward to prove the creation to 
have been brought about by a God comes to prove something quite to the contrary. 

8 U8S The Kdrite combats the theory that God does not actually work out the 
creation Himself, as all that he does is to express a desire, that is instantly obeyed by 
the eternal atoms of matter, which proceed to oombine homogenously and thus form 
the endless substances. Against this theory the question is put—how could the insen¬ 
tient atoms be cognisant of, and obey, the wish of the God ? 

S8.8S Now begins the refutation of the Sankhya-Vedanta theoiy that the world is 
only the modification of a single Person, who is extremely pure, &c., &c. If then, it be 
held that the evils in the world are due to the past Adharma of the men,—then,* inas¬ 
much as this Adharma also would be under His guidance, He might, on account of His 
extreme purity, remove the imparities of the world, which would be left absolutely pure 
and happy. Further, if you grant the fact of the creation of the world having its 
character regulated by Dharma, &c., then that would amount to an acceptance of 
agencies other than that of Divine Will, operating towards the creation of the world. 

84 Even the Vedanta theory is not tenable by itself. Because when nothing but 
Brahma exists, what is it that causes the Nescience to operate towards creation P It 
could not be Brahma Itself,* as That can have nothing to do with Nescience, which is a 
false entity and whose functioning is as unreal as a dream. 

85 If Nescience were natural, then to whom would it belong ? Certainly not to 
Brahma j as that consists 'of Absolute Knowledge, and as such could not have any con¬ 
nection with Nescience. Then the existence of Nescience apart from Brahma would 
bring about Duality. And above all, if Nescience, like Brahma, were natural, it could 
never be set aside, and hence no Deliverance would be possible. 
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activity of Nescience). And if Nescience itself were only natural (and as 
such not requiring any stimulation from without), then none could strike 
it off (and we could not have any Deliverance). 

86 . A natural existence (like that of Nescience) could be destroyed 
only by the influence of something unique (i.e., some such agencies as those 
of meditation, <fcc.) But for those who have their only means (of deli¬ 
verance from Nescience) in the Self, there cannot be any unique agency. 

87. Even for those (the SSnkhyas ) who hold the Person (soul) to be 
inactive, how could there be any functioning of the Attributes, at the begin- 
nxng (of creation) ? Because till then there wnuld be no karma (of the 
souls). 

88 . Nor at that time could there be any false cognition ; nor could 
there be any attachments and aversions (that would disturb the equilibrium 
o£ the Attributes) ; because all these are functions of the Mind; and this 
Mind will not yet have been produced (at the beginning of creation). 

89. Some people hold that the cause, of the bondage of souls, lies in 
their actions existing in a state of latent potentiality. But this is not 
correct; inasmuch as the effect is not produced from a cause which is only 
latent (and does not function towards its production). 

90. The potentiality of the curd,-—-so long as it is only lying latent 
m the milk (and has not come out in the curd itself)—is not able to bring 
about the Badhika (a special substance prepared out of the curd). This 
potentiality of the curd in the milk is the cause of the curd only (which 
is prepared directly from the milk) ; and as for the D&dhika , its cause is 
something else (i.e., the potentiality'of the Badhika itself, in the curd). 

91. If the effect were to be produced from the cause still in a state 

The Adwaiii holds that the only means of destroying Nescience is the know¬ 
ledge of self j bat since this is not possible, and no other adequate means is ad¬ 
mitted, therefore Nescience, if held to be a natural entity, could never be destroyed. 

87 ^ ow begins the refutation of the Sdnkhya theory. That theory is that the 
soul does not operate towards the creation of the world, which is brought by a disturb- 
ance in the three Attributes of Primordial matter, that function along, and bring about 
e vanous objects of creation; and the agency that disturbs the equilibrium, is that 
perSOns t0 take their births in the forthcoming creation. The sense 
of the Kanlca is the first creation could not have/been due to any such Karma; because 
till then none existed. / 

90 The Badhika is made of the curd; and in milk we have the potentiality of the 
curdj consequenUy, if latent potentialities-were to bring about effects, the Diidhlka 
could be prepared directly from the milk. Similarly the child could perform the feats 

0 6 & l0mi ~up man: as it has all the strength and energy of the man lying- 

latent in it. J ® 

Because even when the effects of the action have been brought about, and 
experienced, the action is not destroyed (as an entity can never be destroyed), but con¬ 
tinues latent; and if latent causes were to bring about their effects, what would be 
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of latent ’potentiality ,—then there would be bondage (to the soul) (by 
karma) > even when this latter will have already produced its results. 

92. Because it is held (by the S&nkhyas) that even on its destruc¬ 
tion (by fruition) karma continues to exist in a state of latent potentiality. 
In fact even the performance of an action would be useless, as even before 
(it has been performed) its potentiality must exist (and this would bring 
about the result for the sake of which the action is sought to be performed. 

93. And then, why is it that you do not postulate Attachment (aver¬ 
sion), &c.,—in their latency (at the time of creation),—to be the cause of 
bondage (of the soul) ? If you say that you accept karma (to be the cause 
of bondage) because it has not yet produced its results,—this cannot be; 
because there could not be even a manifestation (or appearance) of that 
karma. 

94. Then again, Knowledge could not be the cause of Deliverance; 
since it is not a counter-entity (contrary) to the potentiality of karma (and it 
is this latter that you hold to be the only cause of bondage) ; for, assured¬ 
ly, Knowledge is not in any way contrary to the potentiality of karma . 

95. Though it is understood that actions are, like attachment, &c.< 

there to prevent this action from producing its own, in the shape of the bondage of the 
soul; and thus no deliverance would be possible. 

“ Must exist, &o.,—because the Sdnhhya holds that everything that is done oi 
produced in this world already exists in a latent state,—finally in the Prakriti. 

Because at the time of creation also, the attachment, <&o., of the soul must be 
continuing in their latent state,—why cannot you attribute the soul’s bondage directlj 
to these ? And why should you seek for its cause in the actions only ? The sense oi 
the intermediate objector is that certain actions, before they had produced then 
results, had been restrained in their activity, at the time of Dissolution, by the desir< 
of God; consequently inasmuch* as. these have to bring about their effects, it is thesi 
that we hold to be the cause of bondage. The latter part of the Kdrihd rejects this 
explanation on the ground that, if a latent cause were to produce its effect, an action 
endowed with all its potentialities, would at once bring about its results, even before tb 
action has had time to manifest itself. The purport of alt this is that, as shown in tb 
foregoing Kdrihd , an action would (in accordance with the activity of the latent cause 
bring about its effects, even before it is performed (and thereby manifested) j and as sue! 
it could not exist, for any length of time, without bringing about its effects, in order t 
burst forth, at the time of creation. And it is equally impossible, in accordance wit 
your theory, for the action not to produce its result at the time, as it should appea 
at the time of creation. Because, according to you, an action must produce its effect 
straight off, as also that the action cannot manifest itself. 

95 Actions being brought about by ignorance, as soon as knowledge would appea: 
the actions would cease to be performed. But they would still continue to exist in the: 
latent forms; and inasmuch as these potentialities of actions would not be the effeci 
of ignorance, no amount of knowledge could remove them. And, according to yoi 
atent causes also bring about their effects; consequently, these latent potentiality 
of actions would be sure of bringing about their effects in the shape of the soul 
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brought about by ignorance, yet Knowledge cannot set aside these (actions 
as existing iti a state of latent potentiality). 

96. That there is destruction of actions by means of Knowledge is 
not proved; as is also the theory that (through the force of knowledge) 
the Action exhausts itself by producing its result in the smallest degree (in 
order to free the knowing soul from bondage),—just like some crime com¬ 
mitted by a royal prince (which is let go after only a nominal punishment 
has been inflicted upon him). 

97. If, even now-a-days, an action in a state of latent potentiality 
were to be the cause (of its effects), then it would be quite reasonable to 
speak of its causal efficiency even at the time (of Dissolution) when the 
only entity held (by yon) to remain would be the Prakrti. 

98- 99. In ordinary life, we find that it is the function (or active 
state) of the mind (of a person), that is the canse of (his) actions* But 
this (activity of the mind) does not exist at the time (of Dissolution). 
And (even if such activity of the minds were possible at the time of Dissolu¬ 
tion), since (at that time) all minds would be mixed up (in the Prakrti), 
there would be an admixture (of their functions, and consequently also) of 
the actions. Therefore that which is called u Adhik&ra ” (ue. s the actions 
in a state of latent potentiality) cannot be held to be the cause of bondage. 

99- 100. Even if “ Adhikara ” be taken to mean capability, no separa¬ 
tion (of it from the Prakrti and the Soul) would be possible: as the capa¬ 
bility of the soul to enjoy consists in his intelligence, and that of Prakrti, 
to be enjoyed, in its non-intelligence. And these (capabilities) are never 
absent in them (Soul and Prakrti). 

bondage, and no Deliverance would be possible. Therefore knowledge cannot be held 
to be the means of Deliverance. 

M There is no cause for believing in a destruction of actions by knowledge. 

97 Because yon hold that; at; the Dissolution, all things become dissolved into, and 
continue to lie latent in, the Prakyti-(Primordial matter),—to burst forth again into 
creation at a suitable time,—you must admit that the actions have their potentialities 
lying latent in the same Prakrti j as, according to you, nothing can be totally annihi¬ 
lated. And thus, even at the Dissolution, there would be nothing to prevent the actions 
from bringing about their effects. 

98.99 « Admixture ”—ail the minds and the actions due to them being mixed up in 
the Prakybi, the actions of a soul in bondage might belong to a soul th$t has been 
delivered, and vice versa. 

99.100 Some people hold that in the assertion that <{ the cause of bondage is the 
Adhikara” what is meant by the word * adhikara 9 is not the potentiality of actions (to 
be performed ), but the capability of the Prakrti to be enjoyed and that of the Soul to 
enjoy. The Kdrikd rejects this explanation, on the ground that neither the Prakrti 
nor the Soul could ever be severed from this capability ; and as such, the cause of 
bondage continuing for ever, there could be no Deliverance j just as intelligence never 
leaves the Soul, so, in the same manlier, non-iutelligence never leaves the Prakyfci. 
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101. If Ignorance be held to be tbe cause of the production of 
actions,—then from tbe destruction of Ignorance could result only tbe non¬ 
production of (fresb actions), and not tbe cessation of tbe results (of 
previous actions). 

102. It is not by means of Sense-perception (Inference), <fcc., that 
Knowledge is cognised to be the cause of Deliverance. For does tbe Yeda 
declare that deliverance results from Knowledge, sucb as it is beld to be 
by tbe Sdnkhyas and others. 

103. That “ Self is to be known ” bas not been enjoined with a view 
to tbe attainment of Deliverance. All that it indicates is tbe fact that 
tbe knowledge of self is a cause of activity towards certain sacri¬ 
fices. 

104. And when this (knowledge of self) has been recognised to be 
(enjoined) for the sake of something else (i.e., engagement in sacrifices), 
tbe mention of results (“ He doth not return,” &c.), that we find (in con¬ 
nection with the passage—“ The soul ought to be known ”), must be 
taken to be merely as a valedictory declaration (meant to praise up tbe 
knowledge and its results in the shape of activity in sacrifices); and as 
for real results, there can be none other than Heaven, &c. (mentioned as 
the results of various sacrifices). 

105. If Deliverance be held to be merely the enjoyment of pleasures, 
then it would be synonymous with “ Heavenand this is perishable (and 
not eternal as you hold Deliverance to be). 

106. Because nothing that bas a cause (f.e., that which is caused) 

10i The- destruction of the cause could only result in the non-production of its 
further effects. Consequently, even when ignorance would be destroyed by knowledge, 
all that we could expect would be that no more actions would be brought about. Bnt 
the destruction will, in no way, be able to affect the fruition of the seeds sown by the 
aotions of the past; for the simple reason that this fruition is not the effect of ignor¬ 
ance, whose destruction, therefore, could not affect the former. 

10& The Yeda, even seemingly, lends its support only to such knowledge as is held 
by tlie 4 Vedanti to be the means of Deliverance. 

108 The knowledge discriminating the Soul from Prakyti is of use in the Jyotishtoma 
and other sacrifices that lead to results beyond the physical world; inasmuch as, unless 
the Soul is learnt to be discriminated from the Body, how can people believe that 
such results as are not obtainable in this physical world could he attained by men ? 
And unless one believes in tbe possibility of such results being obtained, he can never 
engage himself in the performance of those sacrifices of which the results are said to 
accrue to the performer in a snperpliysieal world. Consequently, it is with a view to 
making people take to the performance of such sacrifices, that the Soul is enjoined to be 
distinguished from Frakyti. And having this perceptible result, tbe said knowledge 
cannot be said to have any other, in the shape of Deliverance, &c. 

l08r Bondage consists of attachment to the Body; and it is the negation of this that 
constitutes Deliverance. Therefore Deliverance must be held to be the destruction of 
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is ever known to be imperishable (eternal), therefore one conld be deli¬ 
vered (z.e., Deliverance would be possible) only through the absence of 
the cause (of bondage)—(an absence) due to exhaustion (by fruition) of 
all karma {karma being the sole cause of bondage). 

107. Barring its negative character, there is no other ground for the 
eteraalifcy of Deliverance. And no negation can ever be the effect of any 
action (therefore Deliverance cannot be held to be the effect of Knowledge)* 

108. The fact (as to the manner of Deliverance) is that for those that 
have come to know of the real character of Self,—all their past actions 
having been exhausted by fruition, and there being no subsequent residue 
(of actions),—the body is never again produced (and this is what is meant 
by Deliverance). * 

109. It is only for the purpose of enjoying the results of our past 
actions that our body is produced; consequently, when there are no actions 
(left to bring about their results), there is no cause left for such produc¬ 
tions (of the body). 

110. One desiring Deliverance, therefore, .would not engage in (i.e., per¬ 
form) such actions as are either prohibited or are enjoined with a view to the 
attainment of certain (material) results. But he would continue to per¬ 
form those that are enjoined as necessary (and to be performed daily) ; 
and those that are enjoined as to be performed on certain specific occasions 
(such as eclipses and the like),—in order to avoid the sin (accruing from 
the non-performance of such actions). 

111. The effects (of the necessary sacrifices f.i.) are known to result 

the present “body and the non-production of any future body for the particular Soul . 
Bondage again is due to Karma ; so when Karma is destroyed by fruition, the conse¬ 
quent Bondage ceases by itself on the cessation of its instigating cause (Karma) ; and 
thus Deliverance being of a negative character, would be eternal; in fact all total des¬ 
tructions are eternal; and Deliverance too has been shown to he only the total destruc¬ 
tion of the present body, &c., &c. 

101 The result of knowledge is what has been explained above, in K. 103. 

108 u Body is never produced” —Because it is only Karma that brings about the con¬ 
finement of the Soul in a body. Says the Kdqikd ; (C Since all persons so delivered are 
also found to be knowing the character of the self, therefore we must admit that such 
knowledge is only an indirect auxiliary aid to Deliverance; but it cannot be held 
to be the real direct final cause of deliverance ’* (see above). 

This refers to the following objection: “ If such be the case, then one who 

desires Deliverance 'would cease to perform the actions enjoined in the Veda; because 

if he were to perform such actions he would be sowing seeds for the reaping whereof 
he should have to take another birth in the physical world/* The sense of the Kaviha 
is clear. 

“ To avoid sin , he does not avoid sin, he will have to be born again, in 

order to reap the harvest of that sin. 

Dl This refers to the following objection : (t Even of necessary actions—-the Agni- 
otra and *ihe like,—certain results, in the shape of Heaven, &e. } are mentioned in the 
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only when they are desired by the agent; and, as such they could not accrue 
to one who does not desire them. Aud as this (aversion to results) exists 
in one who knows one’s real self, it is in this that such knowledge comes 
to be of indirect use (to the attainment of Deliverance). 

112 . It is not at all necessary for people who are conscious of their 
bodies (as being the only impediment to Deliverance), to have an idea of 
Creation and Dissolution, beyond (their own bodies), with regard to the 
whole universe. 

113. Therefore the theory of Creation and Dissolution must be admitted 
to resemble the present every-day processes (of production and destruc¬ 
tion) ; and any particular idea of these with regard to the production and 
destruction of the whole universe cannot be established, for want of proofs. 

114-116. Even the existence of a Creator is to be rejected in the same 
manner as an omniscient person. Any such Creator cannot differ from 
ordinary people, except through (an excess of) Dharma; nor is Dharma 
possible without performance (of actions) ; and performance is not possible 
without an idea (of the action to be performed); this idea is not possible 
except from the Yeda; nor is (a knowledge of) the Yeda possible without 
(a comprehension of) words, &c. Therefore it must be admitted that all 
these (Words, &c.,) existed before the Creator. And again, such a creator 
may be proved to have been preceded by the Yeda, on account of His being 
an intelligent being, like ourselves (who are preceded by the Yeda). 

117. It is impossible to give an adequate reply to the people who 
assert (the fact of the Creator being preceded by the Yeda) on the ground 
of these reasonings (explained in K. 114-116). Therefore the followers of 

Yeda; consequently, even if one were to perform these necessary actions, he would 
have to he horn again for the enjoyment of these results.” The sense of the reply is 
that the person desiring Deliverance performs these necessary actions, not with a view 
to their results, hut simply with a view to avoid the sin accruing from the neglect of 
the necessary actions; consequently, the results of these actions can never accrue to 
him. “ Indirect use , 8fc” —If there were no knowledge of Self, the person would not 
have an aversion to results; and as such, he would perform actions with a view to their 
results, which would thus accrue to him, and he would have to be born again for the 
enjoying of these results. Thus we find that the knowledge of Self is of indirect use, 
in that it indirectly saves the person from falling into the meshes of actions and their 
results. 

113 In order to establish the possibility of Bondage and Deliverance, it is only 
necessary to have distinct ideas of Creation and Dissolution with regard to the Body. 
Therefore the mention of “ Creation 7> and “ Dissolution ” with regard to the whole 
universe must be taken to be meant only to eulogise Destiny, and hence to induce man 
to perform Buch sacrifices as would turn the tide of that Destiny. 

114.116 Prajapati cannot be accepted as the Creator, unless he he something greater 
than other persons. And as no such greatness is possible without a knowledge of the 
Yeda, the Yeda must be accepted as having existed before Prajapati. 
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the Veda most explain the usage (of Words) as being without a beginning 

(le., eternal). . ...... 

113-119. Those persons—who, finding Sense-perception inapplicable 
to the case, seek to prove, by Inference, the existence of an Ordainer of 
the (meaning of the words) “cow,” Ac., on the gronnd of these being 
related (to the objects denoted), like the words “ Diitha” Ac. (proper 
names fixed by-ourselves),—are to be met by this counter-argument: ‘all 
people come to know the relation of the words “cow ” (to their denotations) 
from other people,—because they use the words,—like myself. 

120. Obj.: “ If such be the case, then even the relations of (proper 
names) ‘Devadatta,’ Ac. (with the individuals they signify) would come 
to be eternal (which , is absurd, because the persons themselves are not 
eternal).” Reply : (Though the inferential argument just brought forward 
would justify such eternality of proper names, yet) this idea of eternality 
would cease on account of its contradiction (and consequent rejection) by 
a fact of Sense-perception (the perishableness of the persons named),— 
specially as this (Sense-perception) is more authoritative (than Inference). 

121. Or, as a matter of fact, in the case of proper names too, the 
denotability may be regarded as eternal, even though its application (to a 
particular individual) may be non-eternal. And it.is the non-eternality 
appertaining to this (application) that leads us to mistake the deuotability 
(to be non-eterual also). 

122-123. In the case of (commonnames) “ Cow, ” Ac., however, there 
is no such mistake; because, in this case, the application too is eternal. 
For, as a matter of fact, the Relation (between the word and its denotation) 
must be admitted to exist before all the people that are found to use it. 
The relation being thus established (to have existed before all persons using 
it, from times immemorial), there could be no beginning for that relation. 

L23-124. If a word be taken to signify its meaning on the ground 
of its being used by a trustworthy person,—and not through its own 

1 I 8 .U 9 “ All people, .j'c .”—We find in our own case, that whatever word we use, 
we use it only in that sense which we have learnt from other people. So from this fact, 
we can conclude that all persons must use words only with such meanings as they may 

have learnt from other people. . _. , 

133.123 We find that the relationship must exist before it can be made use of by 
anyone. Thus then, inasmuoh as the word had been found to have been used, since 
time out of mind, to express a certain meaning, we must admit that the peculiar rela- 
tionship between t»e word and that meaning must have existed, even before that time. 
Consequently the relationship cannot be conceived of as having a beginning m time, t.e., 

we must admit it to be eternal* # . 

188.184 The Bhashya says that we are not cognisant of any originator of. the rela¬ 
tionship ; and that therefore, there can be no such originator ; and the significance of 
words must rest wholly upon themselves, and nofe upon any personal agency. 

47 
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inherent denotability—, then, how is it that we have no cognisance (either 
direct or recalled to memory) of the trustworthiness (of that person) P 

124- 125. For example, the Bauddhas, so long as they do not recognise 
an assertion to emanate from Buddha, <fcc, (their trustworthy source), they 
do not accept it as true, even though there may be an idea brought about 
by the sentence. 

125- 126. Ohj.: “ But when a certain conventional rule is laid down 
by someone (as that * & and al * should be known as c vrddhi 9 ), people accept 
<5 and ai to be styled e vrddhij even when, subsequently, they cease to re¬ 
member Panini (tbe originator of the rule). Therefore the remembrance 
of the originator cannot be regarded as necessary. ” Reply: But tbe 
aphorism itself, carrying with it, the name of Panini, would lead to an idea 
of Panini (being the trustworthy originator of the rule). 

127. Then again (in the case of the word 44 cow ”), we have no asser¬ 
tion (of the rule) in the form that “ the word cow is to apply to the object 
with the dewlap, &c.” In fact it is impossible to make any such (asser¬ 
tion), because the words ( <fc dewlap , $•<?.), (of which the assertion consists) 
could not have got their own relations (with their individual denotations) 
known at that time. 

128-129. For these reasons we could in no way have any comprehen* 
sion, without (an idea of) the originator (of the meaning of the word). 

134 .136 Those who take their stand upon the trustworthiness of the source of the 
assertion, do not accept the truthfulness of any assertion until they have found that 
it has emanated from one of these trustworthy sources. So, if we held to the view 
that a word can denote a meaning, only on account of the veracity of the originator 
of its connection with that meaning, then, in the case of every word, we would stand 
in need of an idea of the originator of the significance of that word, in order to he 
sure of the meaning applied being authorised by a trustworthy origin. 

136.136 This refers to Panini?* Sutra ,— { Vrddhiraclaic * (I—i—1). The sense of the 
reply is that as soon as the Sutra is cognised, it is directly known as one of Paninas 
Sutras; consequently the Sutra must be held to carry, within itself, the authority of 
Panini’s name. Therefore every idea of the Sutra and its meaning is necessarily accom¬ 
panied by an idea of the originator of the Sutra . This is found to be the case with all 
words whose trustworthiness depends upon the character of their originator. 

1*1 Unless the meanings of the words, ‘dewlap/ ‘animal/ &c., are all known 
generally and distinctly, how could they be used in laying down any rules, &c. If one 
rule were held to be based upon another set of rules, pertaining to each word of the 
assertion, then these latter rules would stand in need of another set of rules, and so on 
and on, ad infinitum, 

138.132 in the case of visible things, such comprehension is quite possible; only 
because such things are capable of being verified by other means of right notion. In 
another case,—where f.i. Panini lays down the rule that “ one should use the Sanskrit 
word * #au7i/ and not the vernacular word ‘ GavT/ because in using the former we acquire 
a certain Yirtue/’—where tire Virtue is not capable of being verified by any other 
means of knowledge, if we tise the word * Gauh * in preference to the others, we wonld 
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Though in the case of the words referring to ordinary perceptible facts— 
such as the case of “ VrddM ” noticed above—such comprehension may be 
possible,—yet in a case where the rule is based upon Dharma only (an imper¬ 
ceptible thing), we could have no sure comprehension, without (an idea 
of the rule emanating from an authoiutative source) Panini. 

129- 130. And again, the comprehension of the letter A in “ Agwald- 
yarn” brought about by the change of the simple A (in Agwalayana) into 
the broad A (in Agwalayana =relating to Agioalayanci )—(in accoi'dance with 
a rule of Panini’s that if the nominal affix hit be added to a noun, the first 
vowel is broadened),—is never recognised to be correct until it is known 
that the change is in accordance with a rule laid down by Panini. 

130- 132. In the case of visible objects, there may or may not be an 
idea of the originator (of the word) ; but as for the use (of words) in the 
Yeda (where for the most part only invisible transcendental things are 
spoken of), such (use) would not be possible without a remembrance of 
the originator (of the meanings of words). 

132-132. How do you apply the word a Cow ” to the cows existing 
in inaccessible places ? If it be said that certain persons (who have managed 
to get to the place) have seen them (and found them to agree with the 
denotation of the word “ Cow/’)—then (we may ask) why could not the (all- 
powerful) originator (of the meanings of words, as accepted by our oppo- 

be sure of having what is right, only if we remembered the fact of the restriction having 
been laid down by a trustworthy person. 

IS9.1S0 The word 1 Agwalai/ana,’ when pronounced with a broad ‘ a 1 (in the begin¬ 
ning), could never be believed to signify ( relating ta Agwaldyana ,* unless we knew that 
the word * Agwalayana ’ had undergone a change on account of the addition of the kit 
affix,—a change authorised by a trustworthy lawgiver, Panini. 

180.181 Inasmuch as we have no idea of such an originator as that spoken of in 
K. 128, the denotation of a word cannot be based upon the fact of its emanating from 
a trustworthy source; and consequently the Word must bo accepted to denote its 
meaning, by its own inherent denotative potency, which is uncaused and eternal. 

18U82 In Sutra 5, we have the word 1 Auycttireka* ; and this word is explained as 
absence of any incompatibility , either ( 1 ) in time , or (2) in placet between the Word and 
its Denotation. In connection with this, the Bhdshya explains that, just as we find 
the word ‘ Cow * in one place , denoting the animal with the dewlap , —so would we 

also find in all other places, be they howsoever inaccessible. And consequently, inas¬ 
much as no human originator could reach these inaccessible places, how could the 
signification of the word ‘ Cow * (embracing as it does also inaccessible cows) be based 
upon the authority of any such personal agency ? For this reason, the Denotation must 
be accepted as being due to the inherent denotative potency of the word itself. 

With the present Kdrikd begins a,series of objections against this interpretation of 
the Bhdshya ; and the sense of these is that the MImansaka conld not be sure of the 
word c Cow * being not incompatible with the inaccessible cows. Could never be restrain¬ 
ed, tyc ."—and as such the word could very well have its signification based upon the 
trustworthiness of a personal agency. 
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neni) go there ? Certainly being all-supreme (God) His accession to any 
place could never be restrained. 

133- 134. As lor the meeting together of the many (originators of 
word-meanings), who could deny a meeting convened for a special (im-. 
portant) purpose P While, as a matter of fact, a rule laid down in one 
place (by one person) is used by people in every other place — e.g., the rule 
with regard to “ Vrddhi ” (laid down by Panini). Therefore it is only 
the second interpretation (absence of incompatibility in time) that can 
be accepted as correct. 

134- 135. If someone were to assert that the origination of the rela¬ 
tions (of words and meanings) is based upon certain other relations that art 
accepted to be already existing,—then, it would be hard to say which (words 
and relations) are the self-established ones (not requiring human agency). 

135- 136. Because it is not right to assert that words, other than 
those known now-a-days, are those that existed before (and on whict 
the origination of the meanings of the present words is based). Nor do w< 
perceive any difference among the words that are in use at the present time 
(and hence we cannot assert some of these to have existed before th 
origination). 

12B.1B4 This refers to the objection raised in the BhSshya against the theory of tl 
significance of words being based upon the trustworthiness of personal agencies. Tt 
objection is that, inasmuch as there must be many suoh trustworthy persons, n 
could not know that all of them agree on the point of the rules regarding the signific 
tion of Words. The sense of the KSrika is that suoh important issues depending upon 
committee of the trustworthy persons, it is just possible that there may he such 
meeting; but as a matter of fact, we find that no such committee is neoessar 
“ Second interpretation .'*—It has been shown that the interpretation of the wo 
* avyatireha ’—as * absence of incompatibility in place*—will not do; as that will effe 
our own theory as much as—if not more than—that of our opponent. Therefore i 
must take it in the sense of ‘absence of incompatibility in time 3 ; that is to say, th« 
is no point of time at whioh the word c Cow * does not signify the animal with the dewlt 
8fc. As for the aforesaid personal agencies, these cohld not exist at the time 
Dissolution; and hence this interpretation will completely demolish the position of < 
opponent. In our own case we could explain the significance of words as being ba* 
upon their own denotative potency, whioh continues at all times,—a fact proved by th 
use in the Veda. Thus then, there can be no incompatibility in time between the W< 
and its denotation. 

1M.18* This refers to the Bhdshya : If no denotations were admitted to he self autl 
itative , then no new significations could he attributed to words , $*c., Sfc. (cf. Kdrihd 12 
Some people desire to escape from this dilemma by declaring that they admit of 
self-sufficiency of certain words (in affording their denotation). The sense of the Kd 
is that this is not possible; because it cannot be rightly defined which are the few W< 
that are self-sufficient in their denotativeness. 

LSS.SSd « Hot right ”—because nobody knows of any suoh words as existed be 
and have ceased to exist now. 
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136-137. Barring the etemality of the Word and its Meaning, there 
could be no other reason for (holding the etemality of the Relation 
(between these). Therefore (since the etemality of Words and Meanings 
has been proved above) in the Veda, there can be no beginning for the 
relation (between them). 

137*138. The inference of the origination of the relations (between 
Words and Meanings) is negatived by the fact of the absence of any 
means (of asserting or laying down that relation) ; and as for the inference 
of the non-assertibility (of a pre-established relation by ns), it is set aside 
by a fact of direct perception. 

138-139. The only means of comprehending the meaning of words 
lies in perceiving (and noting) the repeated comprehensions by experienced 
people (of words uttered, by other experienced persons). And certainly 
this means is found to fail with regard to (i.e., can be of no avail to) people, 
who do not comprehend the relation (between words and meanings, prior 
to the laying down of the rule). ^ 

186.181 We have proved, in the section on ‘ Words,* that the Word is eternal j and 
also, in the section on ‘ Ahrti * that, its denotation is eternal. And then, inasmuch 
as no Word can be used without a meaning, we cannot but accept (even on the sole 
ground of the etemality of Words and their Denotations), the etemality of the relation¬ 
ship between them. 

IW.ISS One who would give birth to the denotative relationship of words, could never 
utter any sentences himself ; inasmuch as he would not recognise any pre-established 
meanings of words. And as he could not utter any sentences, how could he lay down 
any rales with regard to the meanings of words (of. K. 127 and 134-85) ? On the other 
hand, those who, like us, accept the pre-established eternal relationship of words and 
denotations, can very well lay down and explain to others, in well-chosen words and sen¬ 
tences, the fact of such and such a word having such and such a meaning; consequently, 
the argument of the opponent—that *a young boy conld not understand any sentences, 
because be would not know the meanings of the words nsed *—becomes refuted by the 
perceptible fact that when certain words and .their denotations have been explained to a 
young boy, he readily comprehends the meaning of the sentences composed of those 
words. And no amount of Inference can shake the truthfulness of this perceptible fact. 

•188,189 It oannot be asserted that the Mtmanmka cannot make any assertions with 
regard to the relations of words. Because, in the first place, according to the Miman- 
saka % no such, assertion is necessary; as young boys come to comprehend the meanings 
of words by picking up a word here and a word there, out of the conversations of 
older people. And then this knowledge comes to be supplemented by the explanations 
that he is favoured with from these old people, who are cognisant with previously 
established relationships, and are capable of making any number of assertions with 
regard to these. f*or our opponent, on the other hand, none of this would be possible; 
because before the meanings will have been laid down for him by his trustworthy 
persons, they did not exist for him; and as suoh, in what words could the * trust¬ 
worthy person * express the relationships, that he meant a certain word to bear a 
definite meaning ? ifor could the trustworthy guide carry ou any conversations, from 
which you could pick your kuowledge of the words. 
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139- 140. Even sack means, as gestures of the hand, <fcc., could not 
exist at the first actions (at the beginning of creation). Because the 
meaning of these (gestures) could not be known unless there were other 
persons (using them). 

140- 142. (According to us) the young inexperienced observer (1) per¬ 
ceives the word, the experienced persons, and the object (talked of—the 
cow f.i.), by his senses (the Ear and the Eye),—(2) cognises, the fact of the 
hearer (the directed experienced person) having understood (the meaning 
of the word uttered by the older experienced person directing him to ‘ fetch 
the cow * f.i.), by (a process of) Inference based upon the action (of the order¬ 
ed person,— going and fetching the cow), —and (3) lastly, he comes to recog¬ 
nise, the fact of denotability resting upon both (the denoting Word and the 
denoted Meaning), through Apparent Inconsistency based upon the fact of the 
inexplicability [df the action of the directed person, except on the ground 
of the denotability of the Meaning (the object cow ) by the word “ Cow ” ; 
and the consequent resting of the denotability in both Word and Meaning]. 
Hence we find that the relation (between Word and its Meaning) is com¬ 
prehended by (the joint action of) three means of right notion (Sense- 
perception, Inference and Apparent Inconsistency). 

Thus ends the Chapter on Sambandhakshepaparihara. 


1&9.140 Jfc cannot be urged that —“ Sentences are not the only means of explaining 
the meanings of words; as Gestures could be easily used for that purpose.” Because even 
Gestures could explain only such meanings as would be known to have been established 
beforehand as expressible by such Gestures. Aud hence Gestures could not help you 
any further than the Words whose meanings are laid down for you by trustworthy 
persons. Further, it is only when we find one person performing a certain act 
in accordance with the Gestures of some other person, that we realise that Gesture to 
be significant of that act; there can be no other means of comprehending the meanings 
of Gestures. But at the beginning of Creation, there could not have been any person 
to understand, and act according to, the Gestures of the Creator. Consequently, even 
the help of Gestures does nob carry you a step further than your former theory with 
regards to Words having their relationships laid down by trustworthy persons. 

140.48 The Kydyaratndhara interprets the last line in a different way: It takes 
it to mean that, though SenSe-perception and Inference help in the cognition of the 
relationship, yet it is only Apparent Inconsistency which is the direct and immediate 
means of its cognition. The translation, however, follows the interpretation of the 
Kagikd, by preference,—inasmuch as the Vdrtika itself, calling the cognition of the 
Relationship * tripramdnaha ,* does not appear to have made any difference in the degree 
of help accorded by each of the three means of cognition. The difference in the .two 
interpretations however is not of much consequence,—as it comes to the same thing, 
after all. 
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(Section 17,) 

CITBAK8SS PA-PARIHlBA. 

1. The two arguments,—that have been advanced above (in the 
chapter on “ Citraksh&pa ”) to prove the fact of the “ Giira” &c., not having 
any results (in the shape of cattle, &c.),—have their premises-unproved 
(i.e., false); because the immediateness (of the result after the action) 
is not laid down (in the Veda). 

2 . The immediateness (of the appearance of the result after the 
action) cannot be held even to be indirectly implied (by the passage en¬ 
joining the performance of the GitrU for the sake of acquiring cattle); 
because, as a matter of fact, it is not impossible for the results of actions 
to appear without some specification (with regard to time or place, &c.) 

3-4, Since actions become mixed up with one another with regard 

1 This refers to the reply given by the Bhashya to the arguments on * Gitrahshepa* 
The passage referred to is the following: 4 nahi grvyate Tcrte Tcarmani tivatySm phalam* 
The Citrakshepa argument is mentioned in the Bhashya thus: 44 Karmajcale karma - 
phalena bhavitavyam, YatMlam hi mardanam tatkalam ma rdanasuJcham na Mlantaram *’ 
And this latter has been resolved by the VdrtiJca into two distinct arguments: 
(1) 44 The Gitrd sacrifice cannot have the acquisition of cattle for its result,—because it 
does not bring the cattle in its time,—like the Bath, <fec.” ; (2) 44 Cattle cannot be ac¬ 
quired by means of the Gitrd sacrifice,—because at the time of the obtaining of cattle, 
the Gitrd does not exist,—like the attainment of Heaven.” Both these arguments are 
to be refuted in the present section; and the present Kdnkd strikes at the premises. The 
sense of the Kdrihd is that the premises— 44 because the Gitrd does not bring the cattle 
in its own time ”—is false; because the action’s 4 own time * is not the time Immediately 
following its completion; because the relationship between the Action and its 
Eesult can be cognised only from the Veda; and the Yeda does not declare that the 
Result is to follow immediately after the Action. Consequently by the expression 
4 action’s own time’ (Karmakdla) we must understand that particular time at which, all 
impediments having disappeared, the fruition oi the latent potency generated by 
the Action in the past manifests itself; and as this would he the exact time for the 
appearance of the Result, there would be nothing incongruous in the non-appearance 
of the cattle immediately after the completion of the Gitrd sacrifice. 

8 44 Because , If we found that the Action could not bring about the Result, 

unless some specification of time and place is made, then, through Apparent Inconsist¬ 
ency, we could have made the passage enjoining the Gitrd sacrifice to imply a specifi¬ 
cation of time,— viz.: that the result of the sacrifice would follow immediately after 
the completion of the sacrifice. As a matter of fact, however, we find that the result 
of the Gitrd sacrifice can as reasonably appear during this life, as during the next; 
and hence we have no Inconsistency of either time or place, On which we could Ml 
back, for the implication of your 44 immediateness of sequence.” The peculiar potency 
of sacrifices is such that, once performed, it persists for any length of time, till the 
Result has been fully accomplished. 

3. * This meets the following argument: u We infer such immediateness of the 
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to space, time, &c., and it often happens that the result of one action has 
been only half-realised, therefore the frnition of one action is often found to 
be deferred (to appear at some future time). Therefore the idea of 
immediateness must be regarded as groundless. 

4-5. The fact of Sense-perception, & c., not agreeing with (support¬ 
ing the declaration in question), it does not in any way vitiate the (validity 
of) its Verbal Authority. Because the disagreement (of Sense-perception) 
with regard to immediateness cannot in any way set aside the injunction 
whose application is free from any specification (of either time or place); 
inasmuch as the defects of the two (the Sense-perception and Injunction) 
are totally different. 

6. (On the contrary) it is the inference of immediateness, which you 
deduce from the similar instance of the “ rubbing,”—that would be re* 

Result from the nature of actions in general.” The sense of the Kdrikd is that when 
once a certain action has begun to bring about its results, even if actions be performed 
their fruition will be postponed till all the results of the former action have been 
acquired. Such being the case, and we finding, in every-day life, one Action follow¬ 
ing so closely on the heel of another as to become mixed up, it is not possible for the 
results of all actions to follow immediately after the completion of the Actions. Says 
the Nydyaratndlcara : “ In ordinary experience we find that certain actions, by their 
very nature, have their results removed from them; e.g. t the operations of agricnU 
fcure | some have their results removed on account of certain specialities of time, place, 
Ac.; while in the case of others, it may happen that the results of some other Action 
may not have been completed. For these reasons the idea of the imraediateness of 
the sequence of the Result cannot bat be false.” 

At This refers to the objections brought forward in Kdrikds 2-3 of 1 Citrdkshepa.* 
The sense of the reply embodied in the present Kirikd is that the fact of the 
cattle not being seen to appear immediately after the completion of the Citrd sacrifice 
cannot in any way adversely affect the Injunction of this sacrifice; inasmuch as 
the Injunction does not specify the time for the appearance of the Cattle as being 
that whioh follows immediately after the sacrifice. “ The objects of the two are 
different ”—The non-perception of the Cattle is restricted to the time immediately 
following the sacrifice; whereas the Injunction lays down merely the acquisition of 
the Cattle, without any restriction of time. Consequently the fact of the non¬ 
perception of the Cattle immediately after the sacrifice does not contradict the fact 
of the appearance (and perception) of the Result at some other time; and as such 
appearance of the Reanlt would be quite in keeping with the Injunction,—and it has. 
been shown to be not incompatible with the fact of the non-appearance of the Cattle 
immediately after the sacrifice,—therefore we do not see how the Injunction can be in 
any way set aside by snob limited non-perception of the Cattle. In fact, if tbe 
Cattle were to appear at some other time than that at which the sacrifice is finished, 
—that alone would be compatible, both with the Injunction (which specifies no time), 
and tbe said non-perception. 

• Tbe opponent has argued that the Result of the Action roust always follow 
immediately after it,—as we find in the case of massage. The meaning of the Kdrikds 
is that what is proved by the Inference based npon this Instance is the immediate 
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jected by the “ non-perception ” (of the cattle immediately after the 
sacrifice); inasmuch as both refer to the same object. 

7. (In ordinary life) we find that even in the case of actions—as the 
attendance on one’s master—the ends of which are quite visible, even 
though the result (the satisfaction of the Master) has been accomplished, 
yet, through some impediment or other (either seen or unseen), it takes a 
long time in manifesting itself (in the shape of rewards, <fcc.) 

8-9. The final result (in the shape of the harvest) does not follow as 
soon as the corn is sown. If it be said that in the case of the corn we 
have an immediate effect in the shape of the spront (growing out of the corn 
sown),—then (in the case of the Sacrifices whose result is the attainment 
of Heaven) we may hold that the Heaven results immediately after the 
Sacrifice) (in a subtle and etherial form) and it takes time to mate¬ 
rialise into a condition of being enjoyed. For, in the case of every effect 
being produced (from a cause), there is a certain marked sequence in the 
process (of its production), which is natural to each and every one of 

them. 

10. Even if (by the instance of rubbing) you seek to prove the fact 
of the CitrH, &c.,. having immediate results, then too, your argument 

sequence of the Result to the Action; and as it is the immediate sequence that is nega¬ 
tived by the fact of the non-appearance of the Cattle immediately after the sacrifice, 
and as this Inference would be opposed to a fact of Perception (negative), it iB the former 
that should be rejected, and uot the latter. 

t Another instance is that of the effects produced by medicines, which appear 
sometimes very long after the medicines have been administered. 

8.9 if ft to argued, that in the case of the Corn, there is an immediate result in 
the shape of the minute form, which takes some time to develop into the final result 
of the Harvest, on account of the natural impediments in the wajr of its attainment,—* 

then, we can say the same thing with regard to the case of Heaven, Ac., also, that 
are brought about by means of sacrifices. We might argue that after each sacrifice there 
is immediately produced its result, in a subtle form, which takes some time to become 
sufficiently materialised for actual delectation, because of certain natural impediments 
in the way of such accomplishment. And in both these cases, the orderly process, 
beginning with the appearance of the result in its subtle form and ending with its 
ultimate realisation, would be only natural; the interruption, in both cases being due 
to natural impediments in the way of immediate accomplishment. Thus then, from 
the fact of our n on -perception of the attainment of Heaven, or of Cattle, immediately 
after the completion of the Darqa-Piirnamasd, or the Cttre, sacrifice, cannot lead us 
to the inference that the sacrifices can have no such results. 

1® The translation follows the reading 1 anantordphalativam,’ which has been 
accepted by the Kdgihl. The Nyayaratnakara however reads 1 anantarphalatwam 9 - 
and explains it thus : “ If by the non-perception of the immediate result of the Gitrd 
sacrifice, you seek to prove the fact of there being no such immediate resultB,—then, 
inasmuch as we also accept the fact of the results not being immediate, all yonr effor 
would be useless, as yon would be proving what we also accept as true.’ 1 But this 
48 
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becomes redundant, proving only what we also admit; for (we also admit 
of such immediate production of tbe result in a subtle etberial form); 
or else, bow could we have the fully-developed results at any other time 
(if we had no sprout-like germination in the beginning) ? 

11-12. Finding a discrepancy in the case of service and other per¬ 
ceptible means (£<?., finding that service, Ac., do not always bring about 
the results in the shape of cattle, wealth, Ac.),—we must admit that for the 
acquirement of cattle (in this life) there is some unseen cause, other than tho$p 
that we can perceive (to-day). And then, too, the application of the causes, 
other than what we accept, is groundless; inasmuch as such agencies 
as those of “ God’s wish ” (held by the Vwig2$hika$), “ Potency ” (of 
Matter and Soul, held by the Sankhyas) and the like, have been shown to 
have neither Verbal Authority nor Reasonable Premises, Ac., in support of 
them. Therefore we must accept, on the strength of Verbal Authority, 
the Gitra sacrifice performed at some time (either during this or in some 
previous life) as being the cause of the obtaining of cattle. 

13. The bringing about (of cattle) cannot be said to be without, any 
cause. Because (the necessity of every effect having a cause having been 
proved by all the means of right notion) all the means of right notion 
cannot be invalid. In fact, in the present case, the Word (*\e., the Veda) 
indicating an adequate cause (of the acquirement of cattle: in the shape 
of the Gitra sacrifice) cannot be said to be invalid (untrustworthy). 

14. And those, who hold that the results of the Gitra, Ac., must 
appear in this very life, will not be able to show any cause for the appear¬ 
ance of their results (cattle, Ac.), in favour of those who have never 
performed those sacrifices during their present lives. 

reading and its explanation do not quite clear up the last foot of the Kdrikd. Hence 
the preference given to the reading adopted in the Kdrikd. 

11.18 Unless we admit of an Unseen Cause, we cannot explain the acquirement of 
cattle by one man, and not by the other,—when their visible efforts are exactly the 
same. Then the question is as to what this Unseen Cause is. All other causal 
agencies, postulated by tbe various philosophical systems, have already been proved 
to be inapplicable (under the section on * Sarnbandhakshepa). It has been shown that 
no such agencies—as that of Divine wish and the like—are proved either by Verbal 
Testimony, or by any process of Inference, or by any other means of right notion. 
Therefore, we cannot but admit that the person acquiring the cattle must have, at some 
time or other, performed the Gitra sacrifice j and the ground for this belief is supplied 
by the Vedic injunction—* one desiring cattle should perform the Gitra sacrifice/ 

IS It cannot be urged that the appearance of the cattle is without any cause; so 
long as we have verbal authority distinctly pointing to the fact of the Gitra sacrifice 
being an adequate means to its attainment; 

14 We find that persons who have not performed the Gitra in this life have ob¬ 
tained cattle j and as we have shown that there is no other means of acquiring it, we 
must admit that it is due to the man having performed the Gitra in his previous life. 
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13. Because (according to these theorists) the effects of the Oitra, 
&c. (performed during some previous life) must have been exhausted in 
the course of that life; and portions of the (previous) enjoyment of 
Heaven cannot follow one to a new life. 

16. Because actions, which have one definite result attributed to 
them (by the Yeda) cannot accomplish other results for us. In the ascer- 
tion of Gautama too, the “ residue ” must be interpreted with reference 
to the Oitra sacrifice (in the present case, where the effect under consi¬ 
deration is the acquiring of cattle). 

17. If the effects were held to b$ merely natural (i.e., brought about 
by chance, and not by any adequate cause), then even such results, as follow 
immediately after the Action (e.g., the rains brought on by the Kariri 
sacrifice), would not be believed to have their cause in that Action. 

18. And then (if this Chance Theory were true) people could obtain 
the results (Heaven, &c.), even if they were, like the MlBchchhas , not to 
perform the actions enjoined by the Yeda (as bringing about those 

The latter half rejects the theory that the cattle may be a portion, of the joys 
of Heaven that the person may have .been lately enjoying before his birth into his 
present life. 

M This meets the following theory: “ The cattle might be the remains of the 
joys of Heaven accomplished by means of the Jyotishtoma performed in a previous 
life j as declared by Gautama (in the Uydya-sutras) : * The person having experienced all 
the effects of his deeds, comes to be born in a station in life, which is fixed by the 
residue left of his past deeds.’ ” The Kdrihd declares this to be impossible ; becanse the 
Jyotishtoma has been laid down as having the joys of Heaven for its result; and as 
such could never bring about any snoh result as the obtaining of cattle. As for 
Gautama’s assertion, it must be taken to mean that whenever we perceive a man possess* 
ing, in the present life, something for his acquisition of which we do not find any 
cause in his present actions,—we must conclude that this acquisition must be the 
remnant of a like possession of his in his previous life, brought about, at that time, 
by his previous performance of a sacrifice ichereof that acquisition is mentioned in the 
Veda as the specific result. That is to say, even if the obtaining of cattle during the 
present life be held to be a remnant, it must be the remnant of the cattle, to which the 
person must have been entitled by the previous performance of the Gitrd sacrifice, in 
some past life of his, and which he must have been unable to obtain, in full, during all 
his intervening lives And thus the obtaining of cattle could be the result of the 
Citrd sacrifice only. 

11 Because it is always easier to explain an effect as natural, than search for its 
cause,’ &c., and thus all effects would come to be looked upon as due to mere 
chance, 

1* The authority of the Veda lies in the Injunction of certain sacrifices, with a 
view to the fulfilment of certain definite ends. If these ends were held to be fulfilled 
by mere chance, and not by those elaborate sacrifices, then no sane person would be 
willing to undergo all the trouble of performing these latter. And as a necessary 
consequence of this, people would cease to have any faith in, and regulate their 
conduct by, the Veda. 
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results). And consequently all the authority of the Veda would fall 
to the ground* 

19. And again, if the cattle were always , as if by command, to 
follow immediately (after the sacrifice), then the sacrifice would come 
to have a purely perceptible result, and in this it would come to resemble 
the case of a purgative bringing about the movement of the bowels. 

20. And in that case (£.«., if all results were to appear during this 
life) we could not explain the declaration of the Bhashya —“ facts experienced 
in previous births are not remembered”; nor that of the Sutra —“the 
Scripture has its purpose in pointing out facts not got at (by any other 
means of right notion).” 

21. Therefore just as the Injunction is found to be without any speci¬ 
fication of time (as to the appearance of the result),—so must it always be 
accepted to be; as anything (idea) beyond that (which is directly signified 
by the Injunction) is groundless, and as such cannot (reasonably) be com¬ 
prehended (in connection with that Injunction). 

22. Even those ( NaiySyikas ), who hold to the theory of immediate 
sequence (of the result), and explain the cases of non-appearance ot 

19 “ Come to have a purely perceptible result, * —If the result of the Citrd were always 
to follow immediately after the performance of the sacrifice, or even at any time 
during the present life, invariably,—then, the fact of the Citrd leading to that result 
would become an object of pure Sense-perception and Invariable Concomitance (Infer¬ 
ence) ; and as such there would he nothing left for the Veda to enjoin, on the score 
of that sacrifice; and consequently, the Vedic sentence enjoining the Citrd would 
come to be taken as merely descriptive of a fact of Sense-perception; and thus it 
would resemble an Arthavdda, thereby losing all its injunctive authority. In the case 
of the Karin sacrifice, the result • of which appears in this very life, the result 
does not always come about as expected, being interrupted by impediments i and 
hence we could not have any idea of invariable concomitance (of the Karin with its 
result, rainfall )« And henoe the removal of this uncertainty would be a fit object for 
the Vedic passage enjoining the Karin, In order to distinguish the case cited in the 
Kdrikd, from that of the Karin , we have the word ‘ niyogena* (=always, necessarily, 
as if by the command of a superior authority, and not by reason only). 

In the Smrtyadhikarana (Adhyiya I, P&da iii) the Bhashya says: 1 We do not 
recognise any causal relationship between the Action and its result necessarily in the 
present life....Pacts experienced, &a, Ac.* And the theory, that the results of sacrifices 
must appear in the present life, would go against this assertion of the Bhashya, as also 
agamst,that of the Sutra (in Adhyiya VI) which declares that the Vedic Injunction has 
its purpose in the pointing out of something not yet cognised by any other means of 
knowledge. For if, as shown above, the result of the Citrd were to appear in the 
present life, it would become an object of Sense-perception; and hence the sentence 
laying down the Citrd would fail in its only purpose of pointing out somethingSiot 
cognised by any other means of knowledge. fife 

** *^ke Naiydyiha holds that the result of the Citrd must appear during the present 
life,—holding as he docs the theory of the immediate sequence of Cause and Effect;; 
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results as being due to some discrepancy in the Action itself, are also 
in the same position as the upholders of the “ Chance ” theory. 

23. The fact of (the attainment of) Heaven belonging to a future 
life will be proved in the first part of Adhyaya VI; and the absence of any 
fixity of time (».e. f whether belonging to this life or the next) with regard 
to the acquirement of cattle, Ac. (will be proved) in the adkiharana 
(section) on “ Yogasid&hi” (iv—iii—27, 28). 

24. Results, in the shape of the acquirement of cattle, <fcc., are held to 
occur at any time possible (either in this life or in the next), and not 
belonging exclusively to the next life. Therefore even for one, who would 
be in an extreme hurry (to obtain the result), the means enjoined (i.e , the 
Gitr& sacrifice) would be the same (that is eujoined for the sake of the 
result to happen either iu this or in the next life). 

25. That (result) which is common to many persons—such as the 
obtaining of rains and the like—must naturally be accepted as such 
(common); and since by all persons it is only immediate (or approximate) 
rain that is desired, therefore it can be rightly regarded as belonging to this 
life exclusively. 

26. Though in this case (of the ‘ K&nri ’ sacrifice bringing about rains) 
the root “ Kami (to desire) ” is not qualified (by a specification of time; and 
as such it is similar to the case of the Citrd,) yet we indirectly get at the 
specification of the result (as belonging to this life), as otherwise it could 
not be desired. If, in some case, the Kdriri, be found to be non-produc¬ 
tive of its result (in this life), we must conclude that, in that case, there 
undoubtedly exists (the force of) some other (contrary) action (performed 
by the person at some previous time) whose result is declared in the Veda 
(to be contrary to the obtaining of rains), and which has not been all enjoyed 
by this time. 

Thus ends the Chapter on “ Oitralesh&pa-parihara . ” 


and as such he is open to the objection against the ° Chance ” theory (Vide KariJcd 14) ; 
and he will not be able to explain the acquisition of cattle by one who is not found to 
have performed the Citrd during the present life. 

S3 This meets the objection that if there he no specification of time, then Heaven 
also may, sometimes, be attained* during the present life. 

** Whether the person be in a hurry or not, the means is the same, via?., the per¬ 
formance of the Citrd sacrifice. 

M “Indirectly” —i.e., through Apparent Inconsistency. If the results did not 
belong to this, world, they would nob be desired. If the Kdnn is found, sometimes, not 
to bring about rainfall, we must conclude that the performer has had some residues 
left of some action done by him in the previous life, whose result must have been con¬ 
trary to that of the Karin, which latter result has had no time to be spent up in 
realisation, and still persists in counter-acting the effects of the Karin. 
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(Section 18.) 

ATMA-TlDA. 

1. Though it is true that the Soul can have no direct connection with 
the sacrificial implements, yet it is possible for it to have an indirect 
relation, through the body. 

2. The perceptibility (signified by u $$ha” in the sentence * esha 
yajndyudhi yajamanah anjasd swargam loham yati 9 ), though really pertain¬ 
ing to the Body, is indirectly referred to the Soul also (on account of its 
connection with the body). Conversely, the approach to Heaven, though 
really (primarily) belonging to the Soul, is indirectly (and secondarily) 
referred to the body. 

s. By the denial of the Soul in connection with this particular 
passage, all the Yeda is rendered open to objection. Because (if there 
be no Soul, then) the relations of the means and consequences laid down 
therein, become incapable of being established. 

4* The Vedas have declared that the results of sacrifices appertain to 
the performer, in some birth or other; and if the Soul were nothing 
more than mere Idea 9 then it could not have the character of the performer 
(of actions) and enjoyer (of results). 

5. If, after the perishing of the body, nothing is held to exist, then 
many sacrifices failing to bring about their results (in this life), the Vedic 
passages, mentioning these (sacrifices as leading to supernatural results)> 
become false. 

6. Therefore, it is with a view to establish the authority of the Veda 5 

that the existence of the Soul is sought to be proved here; even though 
the single passage in question ( u Esha-yajnayudht, may be explained 

away as being an Arihavdda (because the mere explanation of this one 
passage does not free us from the aforesaid difficulties with regard to the 
authority of the Veda). 

1 It has been argued under £ GitrakshepaJ that the Vedic sentence— 1 esha yajnayu- 
dhi, &c.y is not true; &c., &c., &c. (Vide supra). And to this the BKdshya replies— 

‘ Qarirasambandhdd yat tasya cariram so'pi tairyajndyudhi Ihatati ’ • and it is this passage 
that the Kariki is meant to. explain. “ Indirect” — Le. s the implements are related to 
the body, and the body to the Soul. 

8 This meets the objectiou that the sentence in question may be taken as a mere 
Arthavdda^ which obviates the necessity of having recourse to the above farfetched 
interpretations. The sense of the Karxka is that the explanation of the particular 
passage is not what we are driving at; what we mean is that if the existence of the 
Soul be denied, then the Veda loses all its authority. ** Means and Consequences”— 
That a. certain sacrifice leads to Heaven could not be true, if there were no Soul to 
experience the joys of Heaven; as the body is always left behind. 
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7. We Hold that the Soul is something different from the body, the 
sense-organs and ideas, and that it is eternal; while all the rest, the body, 
4c., are perishable* 

8-9. Obj. : u If it be eternal, even when it has the character of the 
doer and the enjoyer , then,—as at the time of the enjoyment of the result, 
it is not cognisant of the relation between this result and the action (that it 
may have performed to bring it about),—having no such idea as that 
‘ these results that I am enjoying are the effects of such and such virtuous 
or vicious deeds that I had done (in my last life)»’—how could it have any 
liking (for a virtuous action as being the cause of good results, 4c., 4c.) ? 

10. u And wben one does not recognise a result to have been brought 
about by any action of his own, then there can be no difference between 
the enjoyment experienced by one’s own Soul, and that by other’s. 

11. “ And even while doing a vicious deed, one might think that at 
the time of the enjoyment (of the result of this action) he would not 
remember it (to have been brought about by that particular action of 
his),—and thereby he would not avoid that vicious deed. 

12. 11 Thus then, even in accordance with the theory of the eternalifcy 
(of the Soul), yon have, with reference to the result, the disappearance of 

In the first place, it is not possible for an eternal entity to be either the doer , 
or the emperiencer, as an eternal entity cannot bat be free from all activity. Bnt even 
if we admit such characters, for the sake of argument, then too, inasmuch as at the 
time that the result is experienced, no person is found to have any idea of the action 
leading to that result, that he may have performed in his past lives, he cannot have 
an idea of any action bringing about any particular results either good or bad. Hence, 
he could not he attracted to the performance of any actions with transcendental 
results; and that would mean a total cessation of all sacrifices. 

1° That is to say, we cannot be sure whether the results we are experiencing in 
the present life are the effects of actions performed by other Souls, or of those done by 
our own Soul. And thus there being an inextricable confusion, one would be tempted 
to give up all sacrifices, hoping to obtain the results of those performed by others; 
specially as there would be nothing to convince him after the fact that the results he 
would experience in his future lives must be only those of his own actions; because 
daring his present life, he is never able to fix upon any relationship between the results 
he is experiencing now and the actions that he may have performed in his past 
lives. 

11 The person would not avoid an evil deed; because he would be unable to establish 
any connection between the evil effects he may be experiencing and any past deeds of 
his own. And thus he cannot be convinced that evil deeds bring about evil consequences. 
And as he would not avoid evil deeds, when tempted to them by the promise of 
temporary pleasures, of which he is quite sure,—he would be unwilling to forego 
these pleasures in consideration of future evil consequences, the chances whereof he 
finds to be, at best, extremely doubtful. 

1* As shown above, it may happen that, even if the Soul be eternal, the person 
may not experience the result of his own deed, whereas he may experience those of 
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what has been done (by the Soul), and appearance of what has not been done, 
exactly gimilar to what you have urged against the theory of non*eternality; 
and consequently (since you cannot avoid the objection) it is needless to 
prove the eternality (of Souls).” 

13. Reply: This does not affect our theory: because, for us, a remem¬ 
brance (of the action) is of no consequence in the enjoyment (of its result) ; 
as neither engagement in, nor avoidance of, an action is due to any remem¬ 
brance (of it) at the time of the enjoyment (of its results). 

14. An idea (of a certain action leading to a desirable end),—the 
existence of which, as the means to engagement in that action, is sought 
after,—is already distinctly coginsed, through the Veda, by the learned, 
before his engagement (in that action). 

15. Even subsequently to the performance of the action (at the time 
? the appearance of the result), people versed in the Scriptures do have an 

idea of the result being due to a particular action in some previous life. 
And it is only such persons that are entitled (to perform sacrifices). And 
as for unlearned fools, it does not matter if they have no such idea 
(because such fools are not in any case entitled to the performance of 
sacrifices). 

16. Such ideas (or remembrances) need not, in every case, be amenable 
to all means of right notion; therefore the idea got at by one means of 
right notion cannot be rejected on account of the fact of its not being got 
at by the other means. 

other people’s actions. And inasmuch as this seems to be the only important objec¬ 
tion that yon have urged against the non-eternality of Souls,—it is no use trying to 
prove theil eternality,—as this too has been found to be open to the same objection. 

18 “ As neither , The process Is as follows: (1) the operation of the Per¬ 

former, (2) the Action itself, (3) the experiencing of the Reshit; and we find that the 
experience comes three degrees later than the original operation j and hence this latfcei 
cannot be said to be due to that. 

14 Even though one cannot have any idea, at the time, of the experiencing of a 
Result, or that of the Result being due to any particular action of his,—yet, the idea 
Df a certain action leading to a certain desirable result is obtained by .ns, from the 
Veda (where such causal sequence is distinctly laid down) j and this idea would be 
enough to lead us to the performance of that action, for which we would not stand in 
need of any remembrance of the result having been actually brongnt about by that 
action (in a previous life). 

16 As a matter of fact, even at the time of experiencing the Result, learned people 
do recognise its relationship to a previously-performed action* And thus there wonld 
be no hindrance to these people becoming engaged in sacrifices; and as for ignorant 
people, it does not matter whether they do, or do not, perform any sacrifices. 

l® It is true that such an idea is amenable to the Verbal Authority of the Veda; 
and this is enough to establish its correctness; notwithstanding the facts of its not 
being amenable to Sense-perception, Inference, &v. 
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17* One who does not understand that from such an action such a 
result will accrue to him, must be an ignorant fool; and as such naturally 
he has no chance of performing the action (and hence even if he has not 
the idea necessary to lead him to a certain Yedic action, it does not 
matter). 

18. As a matter of fact, even though at the time of the enjoyment 
of profound sleep, we have no idea of the enjoyment being due to the 
softness of the bed we had prepared,—yet we are led to prepare our soft 
beds beforehand. 

19. And further, if one were to realise, at the time of enjoyment, the 
fact of its being the result (of a certain well-defined action),—then, as in 
the case of roads, &c., so in the matter of sacrifices also, the Veda would 
lose all its authority. 

20. Obj .: “ If your Souls he inactive (without any action), on ac¬ 
count of their eternality and all-pervading character,—and unmodifiable 
by pleasure and pain,—what sort of the character of doer and enjoyer can 
they have ? 

21. “ If it be held that at the time of the performance of an action, 
and at the time of the appearance of pleasure, &c., the character of the 
Soul is transformed, then its eternality disappears.” 

22. Reply: We do not deny the applicability of the epithet “ non- 
eternal” to the Sonl; if “non-eternality” mean only “liability to modi¬ 
fication ” ; as such liability does not necessarily imply destruction. 

n 44 No chance ”—because it is only the learned that are entitled to the perform¬ 
ance of Vedic actions. ( Vide Adh., III.) 

13 As a matter of fact, no such idea is necessary, at the time of the experience of 
the result, for the taking np of an action. 

1® If such an idea were possible, then it would be a case of connection between the 
Result and the Sacrifice being amenable to Sense-perception and Invariable Con¬ 
comitance. Consequently, just as in the case of the Road, the fact of its connection 
with the convenient passing of the people ia amenable to Senso-perception ; and hence 
the Yedic passage speaking of it comes to he taken as a Valedictory sentence describ¬ 
ing a perceptible result,—so really in the same manner, in the case of Sacrifices also, 
the relation between these and their results being held to be amenable to Sense-per¬ 
ception, the Vedio passages declaratory of the Sacrifices would have to be taken as 
Valedictory sentences describing a well-established fact j and as such, the Veda would 
cease to he the sole authority for such sacrifices. 

*0 44 When he has no action, how can he be the doer ? And when he is unaffected 
by pleasure and pain, how can he be the enjoyer ? As the only objects to he enjoyed are 
pleasure and pain.** 

31 44 if the principal character of the Soul can undergo a transformation, it cannot 
be eternal” 

8* We do not deny the.Soul’s liability to modifications; and if this is all that you 
mean by ‘ non-eternality,’ then in that case, wo could call the Soul * non-eternal.* 

49 
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23-25* If there ever was an absolute destruction of the Soul, then we 
could have the disappearance of the actions performed, and the appearance 
of those not "performed by it. These, however, do not apply; if there be 
only a change in its condition, as from childhood to youth, &c., we find 
people performing or avoiding actions in this life according as they think 
them to be productive, respectively, of either good or evil, at some other 
stage of his life. In fact in the case of no action do we find the result 
following at the same stage of the person’s life as at which it was per¬ 
formed. And since the Soul is not utterly destroyed, therefore people do 
not take the enjoyer (of results) to be other than the doer (of actions) 
(even though there is necessarily a change in his condition). 

26* According to my theory the Person (i.e., the Soul), while passing 
through the different conditions of pleasure, pain, &c., never, for once, 
relinquishes his character of an Intelligent substantial Entity; 

27. If modification (change of condition) were identical with total 
destruction, then, when a man in trouble would regain happiness, he would 
either lose all those (character of Intelligence, &c.), or continue in a state of 
trouble (simultaneously with that of pleasure). 

28. Therefore an entire continuance or an entire cessation of all the 
traits of the Person (with the change in condition) being both impossible, 

What we object to, in the case of the Soul, is tlie assertion of its destruction. For 
certainly, the fluctuations in the surface of the sea do not bring about its destruction; 
and like the sea, the Soul can never be destroyed, notwithstanding the endless 
momentary transformations that it undergoes. 

8SJ5 jf the Soul were destroyed at death, the effects, accruing to one in the next 
birth, of actions performed in the previous birth, would be accruing to one who has 
not performed the actions; as the performing Soul will have been dead along with the 
performing body. But we bold that Death means only a change in the state of the Soul; 
just like the changes from childhood to youth, from youth to old age. And certainly 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the person that performed the action (say of 
learning the alphabet) in his childhood is the same that is utilising it in his youth. 
In fact all effects of one’s deeds affect him at a period of life other than that at which 
precisejy the deeds are done; as the state of the person is undergoing momentary 
changes. 

85 During the various stages that the Soul passes through, it all along remains 
an intelligent and substantial entity. That is to say, its inherent character remains 
the same. And mere ohanges in extraneous condition cannot mean destruction. 

81 “ Or continue , ^c/*—That is to say, in order to keep up the character of the 
Intelligent , it would be necessary for it to keep to the same condition of pain ; 

as change of condition would, for you, mean total destruction. 

88 When a serpent has been lying coiled up in a circular form, and then resumes 
its natural form by uncoiling itself, -we have the character of ‘ Snake * pervading all 
along, in both conditions; though the position has been changed. In the same 
manner, in the case of a person who has been experiencing troublous times, if hit 
state changes and he becomes happy and contented, the character of the Person— 
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we must hold that there is both partial continuance (as of the permanent 
characters of Intelligence, &c.), and partial cessation (as of the ephemeral 
state of pleasure or pain), like the serpent in the different positions of a 
circle, &c. 

29. And the character of the doer and that of the enjoyer do not 
belong to the conditions (of the Person’s life), but to the Person who is 
the substrate of all the different states ; hence it is always the doer that 
enjoys the result of the action. 

30. And as a matter of fact, on the appearance of a new condition 
(of life), the former condition docs not become totally destroyed; but 
being in keeping with the new condition, it merges into the common 
character of the Self (Intelligence, &c.) 

31. It is only the Individual conditions that are contradictory to one 
another. Over all of them, however, equally pervades the common 
character of the Soul (Intelligence, &c.) 

32- 33. In the theory of the non-existence (£,e., non-eternality) of the 
Soul, however, the person performing an action, would know beforehand that 
“I myself (t.e., my Soul, that performs the action at this moment) 
having been destroyed (the next moment), either its result would not appear 
at all, or, if it appears at all, it would affect some other soul than mine 
and hence he could never be tempted to perform any action; and as such 
the Veda would lose all its efficient trustworthiness. 

33- 34. Even if the upholders of pure Idea alone (the Bauddha 
Idealists) were to admit of another birth (for the same personality), they 
could not but have the enjoyer (of the results of action) different from the 
performer (of the action itself),—because they hold the Ideas to be 
momentary (i.c., one idea does not exist for more than one moment) ; and 
further, because, being devoid of action and omnipresence, one and the 
same Idea could not reside in any other body (than the present one; and 
hence the “ Idea ” that would perform the action in this life, could not 
exist in another body, in the next birth, at the time of the enjoyment of 
the results of that action). 

35. Obj .: “ We hold that the ‘ Series’ (of Ideas) that performs the 
actions would also be the enjoyer (of the results); and we could explain the 

Intelligence, &c.—would remain the same throughout the two states, even though the 
states will have been changed. 

89 If the said characters belonged to the state of life, then inasmuch as the 
person's condition at the time of the performance of the action would not continue till 
the time of the enjoyment of its result, the enjoyer could not be held to be the same 
as the doer . According to our view, however, the common character of tlie Person, 
Intelligence, persists throughout his life; and as such, the Person remaining the same, 
the enjoyer would always be the same as the doer. 

28 This series is eternal, as well as omnipresent. 
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difference among the moments of Ideas m the same way as you have ex¬ 
plained the difference of conditions (of the Soul).” 

36. Reply: In fact it is extremely hard for you to prove the fact of 
(momentarily changing) Ideas being the doer of actions extending over a 
long time;—specially when there are thousands of Ideas (in your series), the 
performance of a single action by all these, would be like the “ Kula kalpa ” 
(in which an action extending over a long time being incapable of being 
finished by a single person, is finished by a large number of persons, one 
coming after the other). 

87. Then again, if the Series be not held to be different (from the 
individual Ideas constituting it), then the individual ideas (forming the 
Series) being non-eternal, you could get at no doer (of any action). 

88.. And (even if a doer were possible) he would be totally different 
from the enjoyer (which for you would be an altogether different idea, 
existing at the time of the enjoyment of the result of the action); and 
as such, you would have the fault of the result appearing in favour of 
an agent who never performed the action. And we do not urge against 
you the fault of the disappearance of the result for one who has performed 
the action; because (in accordance with your theory) there is none who 
can perform the action (and as such this latter fault does not apply to 
you). 

39. On the other hand, if the Series be held to be identical (with the 
individual Ideas), then the mention of the word “ Series ” would come 
to be only another expression for the same individual Ideas ; and the objec¬ 
tions against such a course have already been stated above. And further, 
the Series being itself a nonentity, could never get at the position of the 
performer of actions. 

40. If the Series be momentary, then you have the same objections. 
If it be regarded as not momentary, then that would be an abandonment 
of your theory (of everything being momentary), and you would have quite 
a new Substance (other than Ideas, which are the only entities you admit of). 

‘ 81 Because it is necessary for the Doer to exist all along, from the commencement 
of the aotion to its end. No such continuance would be possible for momentary 
ideas. 

M " There is none who can perform” 8fc. —As shown in Kdrikd 37. 

89 "Nonentity.” —Inasmuch as all individual ideas are being momentarily des¬ 
troyed, the series comprising these cannot but be a negative entity. 

4 ° " Same objection.” — I.e^ the impossibility of any one doer for an action lasting 
, for any length of time. 

A new substance” —And thus, too, it would be an abandonment of your theory 
that Ideas are the only entities, which you hold to be momentary. Then, if the series 
were to be non-momenfcary, it will have to be accepted as something other than the 
Ideas themselves. 
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41. If the Series be one, and yet non-different from the individual 
Ideas, then we would have their identity as well as difference, as in the 
case of the cogniser and the cognised. 

42. Therefore the Series must differ, either entirely or partially, 
(from the Individual Ideas); and thus this series would come to be the 
same thing as the Soul (held by the Vaigeshikas and the Sankfiyas ). 

43*44. We could not have the notion that the “ Series ” (that enjoys 
the result) is the same (that performed the action), unless there be an 
identity (between the two). As for instance, in the case of the Series of 
Air, Lamp, &c., the genuine character of the Air, &c., continues the same. 
And a notion of identity, as (between the “ Series ”) based on the fact of 
both of them having the genuine character of “ Cognition,” has been set 
aside in the chapter on “ Qunyavada (Thus then, in accordance with 
your theory, the enjoyer cannot be the same as the performer). And we 
have also set aside (in the chapter on NiralambanavSda ) your theory of 
“ Impressions,” which you hold to be left upon the mind by the actions 
we perform, for the purpose of bringing about their results. 

45. And no mind (or Idea) can, in accordance with your theory of 
Universal Momentariness, continue for any such time as you hold the 
Impressions to subsist. And further, since your “ Series ” is a nonentity, 
it can in no way be “ impressed ” upon by Actions. 

46. Even if you were to hold the result of the action to he enjoyed 
by the “ Idea ” produced gradually by a Series of Impressions (appearing 

*1 “ Case of the Cogniser and the Cognised”—It has been shown above, unde, - 
Qunyavada, that if the Cogniser and the Cognised were both identical with Idea , then 
we would have differences in the Idea itself ; inasmuch as, in that case, it would bb 
identical with two different things j and along with this we would have an identity of 
the Cogniser with the Cognised. In the same manner, the Series being identical with 
the Individual Ideas, all these Ideas would become identical ,* and at the same time we 
would have a difference in the series itself, as this would be identical with different 
individuals. 

The Vaitfshika holds that the Soul is an intelligent entity, different from the 
Cognitions . 

You cannot explain how the series is identical i and hence you cannot prove 
that the Enjoyer of the Result is the same as the Performer of the Action. 

Having in the above manner proved the enjoyments of Results, the Bauddha 
has recourse to the u Impression theory. He holds that Actions, being momen¬ 
tarily fleeting, can never keep on till the day of its final fruition. The sense of 
the Kdrikd is that this loophole also is barred against you; as it has already been 
shown to be untenable, under “ Niralambanavdda” 

45 Yon hold that the Impression continues from the time that the Action is per¬ 
formed to that of its fruition. But inasmuch as uo mind could contiuue for such 
.time, wherein could the Impression exist ? 

This refers to the following theory: “ Though no single Impression can last 
more than oue moment, yet, the Impression produced by the Action in one Idea, will 
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one after the other),—then too, there being no identity between the 
enjoying Idea (and the performing Idea), yon would be clearly open to the 
faults of the disappearance of the result for one who lias performed the 
action, and an appearance of it for one who has noi performed it. 

47. And further, it will be extremely difficult for you to prove any dif¬ 
ference (of this enjoying Idea) from those brought about by other Series, on 
the ground of cause and effect. Nor would that remove the objections of these 
(disappearance of the result for one who has performed the action, &c., &c.) 

48. If, even in the absence of any such causal relation, you were to 
prove (the identity between the enjoying Idea and the performing Idea) 
in some other manner;—then, all other grounds (of identity) that you 
can bring forward—such as the facts of their residing in the same Earth, 
having the common character of “Idea,” and so forth—would belong 
equally to all Ideas (and as such would establish an identity, not only 
between these two Ideas, but among all Ideas). 

49. In fact, even an idea of sameness (as in the sameness of the earth, 
&c.), is not possible, without the continuance of one entity for some time 
(and as such it is not possible for you, who hold all entities to last only one 
moment). Therefore it is wrong to assert that the “ Series ” (that enjoys) 
belongs to the same “ Person ” (Idea) that performed the action. 

produce another like itself in the next Idea, and so on and on, till the time of the final 
-fruition; and it is the last of this series' of Ideas, which is to be accepted as the 
Enjoyer of the Result.** The sense of the objection to this is that, even then, the 
Idea enjoying the Result would not be the same that performed the action. 

If an Idea beheld to be the Enjoyer, even in the absence of any identity between 
this Idea aud that which performed the action leading to that Result,—then, any and 
every Idea could be held to be such an enjoyer. If you assert that, “ the capability 
of an Idea to enjoy is regulated by the relation of cause and effect, and as such no stray 
Idea could be the Enjoyer,**—then, in that case, in accordance with your theory of 
Momentary existence , no such causal relationship would be possible,—as we have 
already shown under the section on * Niralambanavdda.* Even if such a relationship 
were possible, it could not save yon from the objection of “ disappearance, &c.’* 

*8 Any other reasons that you will bring forward will be found to apply to all 
Ideas ; and as such they could not prove the identity of the performing with the enjoy . 
ing Idea alone. 

*9 In order to avoid the objection of " the Disappearance of the Result for one 
who lias performed the Action, &c., &o.,*’ the Bauddha has asserted that what enjoys 
the Result of the Action is the u Series ” continuous with the Idea that performed the 
Action, and as such the enjoyer would be the same as the Performer. But the Enjoyer 
cannot be the same as the Performer, unless both of them had a common substrate, 
which would continue from the time of performance to that of the appearance of its Result. 
As a matter of fact, however, no such continuance is possible for the Bauddha who holds 
all things to have only a momentary existence; and hence he cannot reasonably hold 
the enjoyer to be the same as the Performer, aud as such he can never escape from 
the objection in question. 
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50. Because the words “ that ”—“ which ” (when used together) can¬ 
not apply to different objects, therefore even the upholder of the theory 
of the “ Series ” of Ideas, must admit of a single permanent positive entity 
(like our “ Soul,” that could pervade over, and be the substrate of, the 
Idea performing the action, and the Idea enjoying the result). 

51-52. Obj .: “ Just as the father is tempted to perform actions for the 
accomplishment of certain results for his son, though he knows the son to 
be other than himself,—so, in the same manner would the individual Ideas 
(he led to the performance of actions, even though the results would be 
enjoyed by other Ideas). And just as the children of our people, though 
being as different from the performing person as the son of this latter, 
yet do not obtain the results of that action,—so, in the same manner, the 
Ideas appearing in one Series (would not enjoy the results of the action 
performed by an Idea appearing in another ‘ Series ’).” 

53. Reply: But we are not cognisant of any such (disinterested per¬ 
formance of an action by one Idea, for the sake of another Idea obtaining the 
results). As for the father, he is led to support (and improve) his son 
in the hope of fulfilling a certain end of his own (support in old age). 
There can be no such motive in your case (because the performing Idea 
is destroyed in a moment, and as such cannot hope to be in any way bene¬ 
fited by tbe results accruing to another Idea). 

54. People do not support their sons, Ac., with any other end in view. 
And certainly, that (person or idea ) which is destroyed canuot obtain any 
benefit from supporting its own line or series. 

55-56. One,—who, in accordance with the same instance of the father, 
Ac., asserts the existence of another result (to distinguish the perform- 

60 There is no other means of getting rid of the aforesaid objections. And if 
such a single pervading entity be admitted, it would be none other than what we. call 
“ Soul.” 

6L.6S “ Series” * Family; “Idea performing the Action”* the Father; “Idea ex¬ 
periencing the Result”* the Son; and “ Ideas appearing in other serieschildren 
of other families. 

66.66 Says the Bauddha: u Apart from the final result of the Action, which may not 
appertain to the Performing Idea, there is another result in the shape of the enjoyment 
by one member of the series of the result brought about by benefiting another. If a father 
benefits a son, in order that the son may impart a benefit on the other son (/.♦. when 
the father exhorts the one not to beat the other), he has a certain end in view, thongh 
the Result may not accrue to himself. Iu the same manner, the only end in view 
of the Performing Idea may be the benefiting of another Idea which would bring 
about the fulfilment of seme purpose of another Idea; though the result may not 
aoorue to the Performing Idea itself.” This theory, however, is not quite tenable; 
because wbat could be the motive of the second Idea in benefiting the third ? If you 
make its end oousist in the mutual benefit accorded to one another, then, snch an assump¬ 
tion would go on without end; and the only possible resting-ground would be the 
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ing Idea), brought about by the benefit of one member* ( i.e.> Idea of the 
same Series as the performing Idea), and enjoyed by another member (Idea, 
of the same series),—could have no resting ground, apart from the enjoy¬ 
ment of the result by the first (performing) Idea itself. Nor do yon accept 
any subsequent individual Idea to be exactly like the performing Idea (and 
as such thinking the result to be one following from its own action). 

57. The greater the distance of the appearance of the result, the 
greater its liability to destruction, on account of the greater interval 
(between the performance of the action and the appearance of the 
result). 

58. The bringing up of children that we come across among animals, 
may be held to be due to their ignorance, but the action of knowing intel¬ 
ligent men cannot possibly be so. 

59. It is not possible for the Ideas to transfer themselves into ano¬ 
ther body (at re-birth ; cf. K. 84) ; inasmuch as we are not cognisant 
of their exit from the present body. 

60-61. The flame &c., move from one place to another, only when 
they are blown upon by the wind; whereas there is nothing that could 
move an Idea from the body in which it has appeared (which is its cause). 
Being immaterial (formless), the Idea could not by itself move from 
one place to another. And for the same reason (of immateriality) it is not 
possible for the Idea to move about even while the Body is living. 

enjoyment of the .Result by the Performing Idea itself. This, however, will not be 
possible for you; as yon cannot, consistently with your own theory, admit the con¬ 
tinuance of the Performing Idea from the time of the. performance of the Action to 
that of its Fruition ; nor can you accept the existence of any other subsequent idea 
that could consider itself identical with the Performing Idea, and thereby consider 
the result to have followed from its own Action; as' all subsequent Ideas are equally 
different from the original performing Idea; and the only entity that could point to 
any such identity would be the positive one of the class 4 Idea/ which would not be very 
acceptable to you. 

W The Performer can think the result to be his own, only if it follow contiguously 
with himself. If, however, the Result be removed from him, then, the greater the 
degree of the removal, the more will be the chance of his ceasing to think it his 
own ; and as such there would be all the less connection between the Performer and 
the Result. 

M Intelligent persons are led to action, only by the idea of the Action being capable 
of leading to a desirable end; and this has been shown to be impossible for the 
Bauddha. 

This is not possible because of the immateriality of Ideas. It is only a material 
entity that can either transfer itself, or be transferred, from one body to another, 

ao-6i Even when the body is living, any motion of Ideas is not possible. Because 
if the Idea were material and moveable, then, it would very often lose connection with 
the Body; as both are moveable, and both would not be always moving together. And 
this severance of connection might occ sionally make the body non-intelligent. 
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62. An intermediate (subtle) Body has been rejected by Vindhya- 
vasin. We too find no proofs of its existence. 

63. That the subtle body, endowed with all sorts of subtle forms, &e., 
' is suddenly brought into existence (at death), and as suddenly disappears 

(at re-birth), is only an imaginary assertion. 

64. Even if such a body existed, there are no grounds for believing 
in the movement (i.e., entrance) of Ideas into it. And consequently the 
assumption of the Ideas being thrown into the next body is also ground¬ 
less. 

65. To assert that the Ideas exist in the embryo is a sheer piece 
of recklessness. Since no sense-organs have been produced in the embryo, 
no objects can be cognised (by It). 

66. And of an Idea (or Cognition), we do not know of any other form 
than that of a cognition of objects. It is for this reason that no cognition 
is possible in a coma (even though the senses continue to exist). 

*3 Some people hold that the Ideas acquired by man during the present life are 
transferred to him at his future birth; and in the interval, the Ideas continue to exist 
in a subtle Idnga (Janra, which lies encased in the Body during life, and becomes dis¬ 
engaged from it at death, to occupy the next physical body of the Person. And 
inasmuch as this subtle Body is the seat of Ideas, these latter can be easily transmitted 
from one body to another. The Karika says that it has been shown by Vindhyavasin 
that such a subtle Body has no existence at all. 

® Inasmuch as there is no cause for its sudden appearance, and as sudden dis¬ 
appearance, the statement must be regarded as a figurative exaggeration and not a 
statement of facts. Because there is no Body apart from the five elements; and any 
Body composed of these cannot be subtle. 

The Ideas being immaterial cannot enter into the subtle Body s and for this 
reason they cannot he transmitted to any other Body. 

w If the Ideas of one Body were to he transmitted to another, then, the embryo 
would be already possessed of the Ideas of the previous life; as a matter of fact, however, 
the embryo cognises no objects j and in the absence of the objects of cognition, there 
can be no reason for asserting the presence of the Cognition or the Idea itself. It 
might be asked—“ How is it that your eternally intelligent Soul does not cognise 
objects in the embryonic state ? ” The reply to this is that, though our Soul is eter¬ 
nally intelligent, yet for actual cognitions, it stands in need of such accessories as the 
organs of sense, &o., and inasmuch as these do not appear in the embryonic state, the 
Soul is unable to oognise any objects. Then, as for mental cognition, the mind too 
is under the influence of his former Karma ; and as suoh its functioning is hampered 
in the embryonic state; hut as soon as the sinister Karmic influence is set &Btde, con¬ 
sciousness is regained. 

M Inasmuch as. In a skate of coma, there is no cognition of objects , we conclude that 
there is no cognition at all in that state; though the regaining of consciousness would 
indicate that certain cognitions existed in that state, yet, inasmuch as we find the man 
not recognising any objects, we conclude that there are no cognitions or Ideas in his 
mind; and this cessation of cognition must be due to the cessation of the functioning 
of the sense-organs. 

50 
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67. Nor can it be held that at that time (in the embryonic state) tl 
Idea continues in a state of latent potentiality. Because, in the absent 
of any substratum for such potentialities, their existence cannot be admittec 

68. If the potentiality of Ideas resided in the material sense-organ 
then these latter would have intelligence; and there would be. no re-birt 
(inasmuch as the Intelligence and the Ideas would all die away with th 
death of the sense-organs, which being material, would be bound to' di 
with the Body). 

69. And further, (if the potentiality of Ideas resided in the sensi 
organs) then, all Ideas would be brought about by the sense-organs then 
selves,—these helping the manifestation of the potentialities by modificatioi 
discrimination, &c. And hence the Idea could not be held to be precede 
(and brought about) by another Idea (as held by the Idealist Bauddha). 

70. In the same manner, you could have no instance to prove the a 
sertion that the first Idea (of a person) after the embryonic state (i.e,, f 
birth) has its origin in another foregoing Idea. 

71. If in the embryonic state, the potentiality (of Ideas) be held i 
exist, without any substrate, for the sake of the accomplishment of subs< 
quent Ideas,—then, these would be nothing but (our) “ Soul ” under tl: 
name of “ Potentiality.*’ 

67 In fact, this potentiality cannot be anything other than the idea itself, aocordir 
to the Idealist. 

«9 We find that whenever intelligence is joined to the elements (e g ., with the cle 
in the making of the jar), the object, jar, being developed out of the elements, we com 
to realise that the intelligence that took part in its making is something other than, an 
to be duly discriminated from, the material form of the object. And in the sarr 
manner, if the potentiality were to reside in the material sense-organs, then we cou 
get at the Ideas (of which those were the potentialities) only by discriminating the in 
material factor from the material effects brought about by the senses themselves j an 
the appearance of the Idea could not, for this reason, be said to be due to any previot 
Idea. 

1° The Bauddha asserts that inasmuch as during life we find all ideas to be dt 
to some previous Idea, we can from this deduce the fact that the very first Idea tin 
a person has at birth must be due to a previous idea; and as this latter idea must bai 
existed in the embryonic state, we cannot but admin of the persistence of Ideas in flu 
state.- The sense of the Kari&a is that the Bauddha bases his argument upon th 
instance of the second and subsequent Ideas appearing at the birth; but as a matter ( 
fact, these ideas are due, not to any previous Ideas, but to the sense-organs; and as sue 
the argument becomes baseless. 

11 It has been proved that the potentialities of Ideas have no substrates $ hence th 
Karihd takes up the other alternative for consideration. u Soul ”—because we also hoi 
the Soul to be without any substrate , and capable of moving from one body to the othe 
And as the Bauddha holds his u Potentiality” to have these two oharac tore sties, w 
admit the same entity, hut with different names —we call it u Soul ” while von napie j 
“ Potentiality.” 
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72. If we were to assume any substrate for the potentiality, such sub¬ 
strate could be none other than the Soul. And as a matter of fact, the exis¬ 
tence of Ideas, like that of flame, bubbles, &c., is not possible without a 
substrate. 

73. Therefore you must admit that there is a Person (Soul), bearing 
the potentialities of Ideas, and being eternal, omnipresent, and capable of 
(migrating into) another body. And as such, even though not actually 
moving, it would become connected with another body. 

74. Ou account of its active character, the Soul comes to be the per¬ 
former of sacrifices. We do not hold “ motion n to be the only form of 
action, as held by the Vai^eshikas. 

75. It is not always only such an action as inheres in (t.e., belongs to 
the body of) the performer himself, that can be performed by him. All 
that is expressed by a verbal root would be an action (and hence motion 
cannot be held to be the only form of action) ,* and we find that the charac¬ 
ter of being the performer of an action belongs to a person, even when the 
action properly belongs to (is performed by) another person, (aud therefore 
it cannot be held that an action must always inhere in the performer 
himself). 

76. Of the different forms of pure being and Idea , &c. (the immaterial 
factor) the Person ( i.e the Soul) himself is the direct doer j and as for the 
motion of the material factors (i.e., the body), these too are brought about 
only by his superintendence (or guidance). 

77. As whatever actions are performed by the body, the sense-organs 

The proof of its eternality consists in the fact of its being recognised as the 
same at different points of time, and also of distinct Vedic declarations to that effect. 
And as it is not material, it must be all-pervading, like the Akdga ; and as such it could 
become easily connected with another body; which could nob be possible if it were 
material aud as Buch limited. It is only a material object that requires movement in 
order to become connected with, new bodies. The soul, on the other hand, being im¬ 
material and all-pervading, does not stand in heed of any movement. 

'I* This refers to the following objection: “ Being omnipresent, the soul could 
have no action j and as such it could not be considered as the performer of sacrifices.” 
The sense of the Karikd is that it is only action in the shape of movement that is not 
possible for an omnipresent entity; other kinds of action are quite compatible with 
omnipresence. And, like the Naiydyika , we do not reduce all action to the terms of 
‘ motion. 1 

™ There is no such rule as that all the actions that a person performs, must neces¬ 
sarily appertain to liis own body. For, we actually find that even when an action is 
performed by one person, another person is also accepted to be its performer, by reason 
of his having either urged the former to action, or helped him in it. 

16 Without the guiding Soul, there could be no movement of the hands, &o. And 
hence of these movements also the Soul must be regarded as the Performer. 

n « With regard to him” — i.e because he enjoys the results of all actions. 
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&c., are all said to be done by the Person himself; because they are don 
with regard to him. 

78. Since these—the body, sense-organs, &c.,—conld hare no action 
without their belonging to,the Person, therefore even with regard to the mo 
tion (of hands, &c.), they cannot be said to be the doers, inasmuch as they an 
non independent (of the intelligence of the soul, even in this form of action) 

79. Since it is only snch body and sense-organs, &c., as are earne< 
by the Person for himself by means of previous deeds, that can perforn 
the actions,—the character of being the performer of the actions mus 
belong to the person; just as the actions performed by the u fftwik' 
(sacrificial priest) and the u axe” (have their real performers, in the firs! 
case, in the Person who engages the priest and pays him for it, and, in tlu 
second, the person who uses the axe). 

80. Just as, in the case of the sacrifice, the action is held to be per¬ 
formed by the mere instrumentality of the priest, on the ground of the 
Veda declaring the “ buying” (of the priest); so, in the same manner, on 
account of the Veda enjoining “ going” and other snch actions (which are 
not possible for the Soul itself directly), we accept them to be brought 
about through (the instrumentality of) the Body, <fcc. 

81. For, just as the “buying” cannot apply to the Soul, so too 
“ going” cannot apply to it. Therefore the fact of the Soul being the per¬ 
former of such actions, as declared in the Veda, must he accepted as being 
possible only through (the instrumentality of) something else (in one 
case, the priest, and in another, the Body, 8fcJ) 

82. And again, just as in the case of cutting , which resides in the 
wood, Devadatta is accepted to be the doer; so too, in the case of going, 
which resides in the Body, we could hold the Person himself to be the doer. 

83. If it be urged that, “ in the case of cutting, the idea of the Person 

18 Deprived of the intelligence of the Soul, these can have no action. 

1® The meaning is that the Body, &o. } are only the agents and instruments of 
action; and as such these cannot be held to be the *doers ’j as the ‘ Doer ’ is that person 
who obtains these instruments, through his former deeds, and then uses them in his 
present actions. 

80 “ Buying ”—engaging him and paying him for his services. And as he is paid for 
the work, he cannot be the real 1 performer ’ of the sacrifice. And inasmuch as the 
“buying” that is enjoined cannot apply to the master of the sacrifice, he cannot but 
accomplish the sacrifice by engaging certain priests to perform the details for him. 
Similarly in the ordinary actions, of moving , Ac., enjoined for the person, not being 
found applicable to the Soul itself, we must admit of the instrumentality of the Body, 
&c., in the accomplishment of these actions, which would not be possible without this 
instrumentality. 

88 Determination and existence cannot belong to the Bodyj just as the manipala* 
tion of the axe cannot belong to the wood that is cut by it. 
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b^g fche doer is based npon other actions (that offmanipolating the axe f.i.) 
vrlvch belongs to the Person tomself ,”-theu (we reply that) in the ease in 
question too (that of going, Sfc.), the idea of the Person being the mover is 
based upon determination and existence (which belong to the Sonl itself 

84. By the mere fact of its existence, the Soul becomes the doer of all 
actions in general ; and it comes to be held to be the doer of particnlar in¬ 
dividual actions, on account of the determination (of the Person) which 
affects each action separately. 

. ^f 6 - . And the action of a11 the agents, performing a certain action, 

IB „ not identical; e.g., the fighting soldier moves—the sword to cutting, by 
his movements; the commander of the regiment (moves it) only by his 
word (of command) ; and the King, who employs the servants, moves it 
at times by his mere presence. 

, 8 /- Therefore even though the Soul may not itself move, yet it may 

be held to be th e performer (of motion); just as even though Devadatta is 
not cut (or pierced) (by the sword), yet he is held to be the performer (of 
th© cutting). 

88-89. The taking of the present body, <fcc., by means of the bodily 
actions (performed in his previous life) may he considered to be tbe 
actions of the Person with regard to his agency of the actions of his present 
-body, &c. And the actions of the previous life too may be held to he 


8* By its mere existence, the Soul is the doer of all actions. And it is held to be 
tli© performer of a particular action, when it is found that the action has been brought 
about by a special determination on the part of the Person. 

And yet all of them are accepted to be the performers of the action of cutting 
tbe enemies. 

In both cases, the idea of the Person being the doer is based upon the fact of his 
superintending and guiding the action, 

***** Even if it be abso? itely necessary to hold that all action is in the form of 
motion, then too, we could hold that the actions done by means of the hand, Ac., by 
tbe Ego, in his last life, are his actions with regard to the actions of his body in the 
present life, Ac., Ac, The connection between the two sets of actions lies in the fact of 
present bodily conditions Ac., being the effects of the Ego’s actions in the previous life. 
Just as we can trace no beginning in the use of the seed and the tree ,—so too none can 
be traced for the Creation; and the process must be regarded as going on, eternally 
without beginning, and without end. “ And on the disappearance , Ac.” This refers to 
fcbe following objection: {< The body of other Egos is as different from the one Ego as 
bis own body. Consequently, if his actions were to be affected by those of his body,— 
fcben, even when all his own actions will have been exhausted, by fruition, he would 
still continue under the bondage imposed by the actions of the bodies of other Egos j 
and as such no Deliverance would be possible/* The sense of the reply as embodied in 
tbe Kdrikd is, that the Ego is affected by the action of his own body, only because he 
imparts the guiding force to these actions, and as such, is himself, in a way, the per* 
former of them. As for the actions of the body of the Egos,—os one Ego has no 
guiding force over the action of other Egos,—-they could not affect him. 
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.brought about bj the Body, Ac., of the birth previous to it; aud these too 
by other Bodies, aud so on. And thus there is no beginning of these (and 
hence endlessness cannot be any fault). And, on the disappearance of all 
his own actions, the Ego cannot be affected by the actions of those bodies 
that are not his own. 

90. In the case of the measure prescribed for the Udumbara Post, 
which is to serve as the connecting link (between the Master and the 
Priest),—the application of the form of the Sacrificing Ego is not possible; 
and hence his agency with reference to this must be through the Body. 

. 91. Therefore just as the Scripture, though literally laying down the 
“ Class ” (“VMM” f.i.), is made to refer to the individual ( Vnhi ) (on 
account of the impossibility of the use of the t£ Class ”),—so the injunction 
(of the measure of the stick) though really referring to the Ego, must be 
taken to apply to the Body, Ac. 

92. First of all (before giving its own reasons) the (Bhdshya men- 
tions and) refutes the arguments brought forward by others ( Vaigeshikas), 
to prove the) existence of the Soul. ‘ UsTa ’ (in the Bhdshya) has to be 
separated from the following sentence (meaning that 1 breathing, Ac., are 
not properties of the Body ’), because these (breathing, Ac.), are unlike 
other properties (of the Body). 

P3. Says the Vaigeshika; “(If Breathing be denied to be a property 
of the Body, on the sole ground that it does not last as long as the Body 
lasts, then) the fact of not lasting as long as the Body lasts would also 
apply to leanness, Ac. And if it be held that 4 leanness * is only a parti¬ 
cular condition (of the Body), then we can hold 4 Death 9 also to be the 
same,” 

90 It is prescribed that the Sacrificial Post is of the same size as the Master. The 
Ego, however, is illimitable; and hence as no post of this illimitable size would be 
possible, we are forced to have it of the size of his body. 

98 This refers to the Bhdshya: * We infer the existence of the Soul from breathing , 
&o. f The second half refers to the sentence * na prdnddayah gariraguiiavidharmdnah* 
This latter sentence would mean that the breathing , <fcc. are properties similar to those 
of the body. This not being quite admissible, the Kdrihd undertakes to explain it 
differently. The 'na* is taken as denying the foregoing objection (that the breathing 
belongs to the Body); and then, as a reason for this denial, it is added ‘ because the 
breathing, &c., are not similar to the properties of the Body, they cannot belong to the 
Body.’ These arguments, up to Karikti 101, are expounded by the Vaigtehika. And then 
up to K. 106 we have the refutation of the VaigeshiJca arguments from the Bauddha 
standpoint; and lastly, from 107 the Mimdnsaka*s own arguments are put forward. 

SB Leanness , <&c., appear and disappear, and as such cannot be accepted as concomi* 
tant and coeval with the Body. ft Death , just as th; Leanness of the Body, being 

only one of its varying conditions, reverts to it after the disappearance of the opposing 
condition of Fatness ;—so Death also, being a varying condition of the Body, might dis¬ 
appear; and with this disappearance, the breathing, etc., might return. 
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94 “There is only this much of difference between the two cases:* 
that even while the Body continues in a perfectly healthy state, the 
"breathing, <fca, cease (as in cases of sudden death) ; and (of this cessation) 
there can be no other reason (than that the breathing belonged to the Soul 
which has left the body)* 

95-96. u Becanse (1) a property is destroyed when the substance 
itself is destroyed, and (2) when there is production of a contradictory 
property, then the former property is removed from the substance, and 
forthwith destroyed. In the case of Death none of these two (canses 
for the destruction of Breathing) is, by any person, found to apply; 
and yet we find that even while the Body is not destroyed (and remains 
intact), the Breathing, <fcc., cease altogether. 

97. “ Therefore we conclude that Breathing, &c., are not the pro¬ 
perties of the Body*-— because these cease to exist, while the Body is yet 
seen to exist,—just like the odour of flower-garlands and sandal-paintings. 

98. “ Breathing, &c., having an existence external (to the Body), are 
perceived by other people’s senses (and as such may he said to be* the 
properties of some exterior object) ; hut Pleasure, &c., having only an 
internal existence, are not so perceived (and as such, they can point to the 
existence of the Soul). 

99. “ These (Pleasure, are always cognisable by such inferential 
marks as a happy countenance and the like. If it he urged that—‘ (the 
Pleasure really belongs to the Body, hut) is not perceived on account of its 
internal existence,’—(we reply that) even on tearing open the Body (at 
Death) we do not find the Pleasure, <fcc., there. 

100. “ On tearing open the Body, we can see the colour, &c., of the 

85.96 All causes of the disappearance of properties are enumerated here; and as 
none of these is found applicable to the case of the cessation of Breathing in a healthy 
Body, we must admit that Breathing is a property, not of the Body, but of the In¬ 
telligent Ego, that leaves the Body at death. 

91 The Odour ceases even while the Body continues; hence it is accepted to he 
a property, not of the Body, but of the garland. 

98 This refers to the following objection: “ Breathing is found to consist of 
certain movements in the Air; and as such, though it cannot be the property of the 
"Body, yet it can belong to the Air; and hence it could not prove the existence of the 
Soul.” The sense of the KdrVcd is that the explanation might hold good for the 
Breathing, which, as having an existence outside the Body, is perceptible by other 
people’s senses. But the Pleasure, &c., of the person, which are only inferable from 
his countenance, cannot be so perceived; and hence these could not be attributed to 
any objects outside the Body. 

93 if pleasure belonged to the Body, occupying a position inside this latter, then 
at death, when the Body is torn open, we could see this Pleasure encased there. In¬ 
asmuch as such is not the case, we conclude that it belongs to the Soul, and as such 
disappears with the Soul, at death* 
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interior of the Body, but not Pleasure, Ac. Therefore, like the Mind, and 
the Will, these (Pleasure, Ac.), too cannot be regarded as properties of the 
Body. 

101. “Pleasure, Ac., being properties, must have a substrate, like 
taste, Ac., and that which is the substrate of these (Pleasure, Ac.,) is the 
Soul.” 

101-102. The Bauddha replies: “ One who argues thus (as shown in 
Katikas 92-101) must be answered thus : It is only when a certain entity 
is established to, be a property, that from the fact of its depending upon 
some other (substrate) we infer the existence of the object (or person) 
having that property. But for us Pleasure , Ac., are not established to be 
properties (and as such these, cannot prove the existence of the Soul). 

108. “ How is it that the case of Remembrance (Memory), exactly 
resembling the case of Desire, is brought forward (in the Bhashyd ) as 
something different? Both (are equal, since both) equally do not apply 
to ^perceived objects, and both can be explained as being due to * Impres¬ 
sion r ( VUsanti), 

101 it cannot be urged that “ Pleasure has no substrate, and as such could not 
prove the existence of the Soul.” 

101.10J Beginning with this, down to K. 106, we have the refutation of the above 
VaiqfahiJca arguments, from the standpoint of the Bauddha. As the Bauddha does not 
admit of Pleasure being a Property, the argument based upon this supposition can 
bave no force for him. 

10® The Bhdshya, having established the incapability of Pleasure proving the exis¬ 
tence of the Soul, puts forward Desire as the property that would establish its existence. 
This is thns explained in the Kaqikd : * Desire refers only to such an object as has been 
perceived before, and found to be agreeable. Thus this Desire cannot bnt belong to the 
same entity to whom this previous cognition belonged. As a matter of fact, we do find 
a person desiring something to-day which he had perceived yesterday ; and hence we 
must admit of the existence of an eternal entity, other than the Perceptions, which per¬ 
ceives the thing one day, and desires it on the next/ To this argument, the Idealist is 
represented (in the Bhdshya ), as making the following reply: “ There is nothing that 
cannot be cognised by the means of Bight Notion, and as such we cannot admit of 
, ; an y other entity save the Idea ; so Desire also, as apart from Perception, oannot be 
/ proved to us; and hence the mere existence of Desire could not convince us of the 
existence of the Soul. Then, as for the fact of the desiring entity being the same as the 
perceiving entity, we could explain that on the ground of both—Desire and Perception- 
belonging to the same Series of Ideas , the Desire being brought about by the Impressions 
left by the Perception Having thus found Desire also unable to convince the opponent 
of the Soul’s existence, the Bhdshya puts forward Memory , as affording the reason for the 
Soul’s existence, the process of reasoning being the same as in the case of Desire . And 
this also the Idealist is represented as rejecting on "the same grounds as before. It is 
with a view to this that the Karikd asks—“When the gronnds in support, as well as the 
arguments against, Memory are exactly the same as those in the case of Desire , 
why should the Bhashya have put forward Memory, after Desire had been rejected ? ” 
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104-105. “ A Desire is produced by a mere remembrance (of tbe object) 
independently of any direct idea of the perception itself; and hence it is 
not necessary that the nominative of this (Desire) should always be the same 
as that of Perception. While, on the other hand, Remembrance is always in 
accordance with perception; and hence its nominative is always the same 
(as that of Perception) ; and it is for this reason that the ease of Remem¬ 
brance is brought forward (in the BJictshya) again even after the refuta¬ 
tion of the capability of Desire ). 

106. “ In this case (of Remembrance) too, since the Impression (that 
causes Remembrance) is in the same 6 Series * (of Ideas),—therefore we 
can explain Remembrance (as being due to the same Impression), even 
.hough it be different (from Desire) 

107. The arguments of other theorists (for proving the existence of the 
Soul) being thus rejected, the Bhashya proceeds to show that the Soul is 
itself directly cognisable by the notion of “ I.” 

108-109. Though, in the assertion u I go,” the word “ I ” refers to 
the Body, inasmuch as it is the Body that goes , going being impossible for 


104.105 These K&rifcas point ont the difference between the cases of Desire and 
Memory . It often happens that one man perceives an object and finds it agreeable ; and 
then he describes it to another person, who comes to have a Desire for that object j and 
thus it is not always the case that the desiring entity is the same as the perceiving en” 
tity. In the case of Memory , however, the person remembering an object could not but 
be the same that had previously perceived it. 

1°G This Karifcd points out the grounds on which the Idealist rejects the capability 
of Memory establishing the Soul’s existence. The Impression that causes the remem¬ 
brance, (and which is the basis of Memory ) always occurs in the same 4 Series of Ideas 9 
as that which causes the Desire. Consequently, even though the case of Remembrance 
might differ from that of Desire, in the point shown in the previous Karika, yet, inas¬ 
much as the fact of being brought about by Impressions is common to both, the ground of 
refutation too would be exactly the same in both. Just as the case of the desiring entity 
being the Bame as the perceiving entity has been explained on the ground of the Desire 
being brought about by an Impression occurring in the same * Series ’ as the Perception ,— 
8 °> ! n fc* 1 ® same manner, we could also explain the fact of the remembering person being 
the same as the perceiving one, on the ground of the Remembrance being due to the Im m 
pression occurring in the same * Series' as the original Perception . 

101 With this Kdrilcd begins the explanation of the MimdnsaTca*s own arguments for 
proving the existence of the Soul. In accordance with this theory, the Soul is the 
object of the notion of 4 I * which is directly perceptible by the Senses, and does not rest 
upon mere Inferences. 

108-109 Though the 6 1 ’ in 4 I go ’ may be taken to refer to the Body ,—and similarly the 
fact of our remembering a thing to-day as it was perceived some days ago, as also tbe fact 
of our recognising a certain thing as being the same that was perceived by us a few days 
ago, &o., &c. all these may be explained, somehow or other, as being due to 4 Impression s 
appearing in the 4 Series of Ideas/ &c., &c.—yet the recognition of one’s own self as being 
the same to-day as it was yesterday, cannot be explained except by postulating an eternal 
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the Soul,—and though Remembrance and Recognition , with regard to other 
objects, may be due to “ Impressions ”;—yet the recognition of the Cognising 
Self (by itself as being the same to-day as it was yesterday) is hard to be 
got at"(by*“ Impression,” &c.) 

110. It cannot but be admitted that in the assertion U I know,” the 
u I ” cannot but refer to the Knower; —this Rnower may be either the “ Idea” 
(as held by the Bauddha) or the substrate of the Idea , the “ Ego ” (or “ Per¬ 
son.”) 

111-112. The applicability of Intelligence to the material elements 
making up the Body and the Senses, <fco.—considered either as one complete 
whole or severally (each element by itself), or as having been modified into 
a particular shaped Body to be discriminated from other material objects, 
Body, <fec.,)—has been rejected by the SUnkhyas and others, on the grounds 
of the Body (1) being impure, (2) being a partite whole, (3) having a 
shape, (4) being material, and (5) being a Body,—like material elements 

Soul. Thus then, it is the recognition of the Self that is brought forward by the Bhdshya 
as a fact proving the existence of the Soul. It cannot be denied that the object of the 
previous cognition, and that of the subsequent recognition are one and the same. Con¬ 
sequently, even if you have recourse to * Impressions,* these must be held to be brought 
about by the previous cognition of the Soul . 

11° In the case of * I go * we admit of the fact of the * 1 9 referring to the Body, only 
because * going 1 is not possible for the Soul. But in the case of ‘ I know * the case is quite 
the reverse, the * I * referiug directly to the Soul; as it is the Soul alone to which 
* Knowing 1 could apply, as it could not apply either to the Body or to the Sense-organs. 
The word ‘ I * therefore must be taken as referring to the Knower; and we shall prove 
later on—in EC, 115 et seq. —that the Idea cannot be the Knower ; and hence 1 1 * cannot 
but refer to the Soul. 

111.11S « Considered either as one complete , $*c.”—The question is—Does Intelligence 
belong to each of the elements composing the Body, or to all of them, considered as one 
composite whole ? As a matter of fact, it is not found to exist in the elements, earth 
and the rest, when these exist separately by themselves. Nor can it exist in all of them 
taken collectively j because that which does not belong to the parts cannot belong to the 
whole. For the same reason the Intelligence cannot be regarded as belonging to these 
modified into a particular corporeal shape, for the purpose of being discriminated from 
other Bodies. Because even then, the constituents of that shape remain the same earth 
or the rest, which have been found to be devoid of Intelligence. Thus then, inasmuch 
as Intelligence cannot belong either to the Body or to the Sense-organs, these cannot be 
regarded as the Knower referred to by the * I * in the sentence * I know.* The * impurity * 
of the Body consists in its being made up of the three attributes—fiaitva, &c. Just as the 
elements, having the aforesaid four properties— being a partite whole , are devoid of 

Intelligence, so must the Body also be; as this also has the said four properties. And 
just as the dead Body, having all the characteristics of the Body, is found to be devoid 
of Intelligence, so also must the living Body be regarded to be ; because there is no dif¬ 
ference between the material constituents of the dead Body, and those of the living 
one. 
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(which is an instance applying to the first four premises), and like the dead 
Body (which is an instance applying to the last premiss). 

113. If all (the material elements constituting the Body) had Intelli¬ 
gence, then all being equal (in importance) could not be related to one 
another. And if only one of them had intelligence, then the fact of the 
other (elements) being its auxiliary would become incompatible. 

114. An embodied whole and a shape could never exist, except for 
the purpose of some other entity. If we have a distinct enjoying (expe¬ 
riencing) Agent (in the shape of the Soul apart from the body), endowed 
with Intelligence, then the incompatibility ceases. 

115-116. If the knower were only an Idea , then your knower would 
be a momentary entity; and then there could be no recognition of any pre¬ 
vious cogniser (being the same as the one at the present moment) : as that 
<( I knew this before, and I know it also now.” 

117-119. Because of this (recognition), which “ Idea-moment ” would 
be the object ? With regard to the previous event (cognition iu the past) 
we would have the notion u I knew ” ; and then the assertion u I know it 
also at the present moment ” could not he true (with reference to the same 
cogniser), because the “ Moment-idea " (that cognised the previous idea) does 
not cognise the present Idea (since the past idea must have disappeared in¬ 
stantly, and as such could not cognise any idea at the present time). And 
a cogniser at the present time is known from the assertion u I know ”; and 
in this case, the assertion c< I knew it ” would not he true (with regard to 
the present cogniser). Because the present cognising Idea could not (have 
been present at any past time, and as such could not) have cognised 
(the object) iu the past. If both (the present and the past cognising Ideas) 
were to be the objects of (recognition) then both would be false, inasmuch 

US “ Could not be related , Those that are equally important cannot bear any 

relationship to one another,—as declared by Jaiminiin the Sutra- £ Subsidiaries, all being 
equal, in that they are subservient to others, cannot bear any relationship to one another .** 
(VI—iv—13). If one element were intelligent, then, it would not require the aid of 
the others, and the Body would be constituted by that one element only. 

114 Cf. SdnkhyakJrikd 17. 

116 YVith fchis begins the refutation of the Bauddha theory that the “ Idea” is the 
knower, 

IM-19 « Both would be false*' —The past and the present cognising Ideas being 
(in your opinion) different from one another, could not be the object of the subsequent 
recognition. Because this could be possible, only if both the cognising Ideas had joint¬ 
ly cognised the object, both on the former occasion and on the present one. This, 
however is by no means possible; because the present Idea had no existence on the 
former occasion; nor could the past Idea exist at the present moment. According to 
us, the Soul that cognised on the former occasion is the same that cognises at the present 
moment; and as such Recognition is only natural. 
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as both of them did not cognise it in the past; nor do they both cognise 
it at the present moment, 

120. The “ series” (of ideas) cannot be said to be the object of Recog¬ 
nition ; because none of the two forms (past and present) can possibly 
belong to it. As the series did not cognise it in the past (as it did not 
exist at the time of the first cognition), uor does it cognise it at the pre¬ 
sent moment,'because of its non-objective (unreal) character. 

121- 122. $Tor is there any common element in the past and present 
cognising Ideas (as the Bauddha does not admit of any class notion). If it 
be urged that Recognition is due to similarity ,—then, we could not have any 
recognition in the case of dissimilar ideas ; as in the case “ I knew the cow 
before, and (the same) I know the horse now.” 

122- 123, If it be urged that both have the common character of being 
the cogniser —then, that would also belong to other persons, and, then, in tbe 
case of the cognition of all men, we would come to recognise the “ I.” 

123- 124. Even if both these (cognising ideas had the similarity of) 
appealing in the same “series” (of ideas),—then, too, all the recognition we 
could have would be in the form of “ That,”—just as we have with regard 
to the cognitions of other persons, or with regard to external objects like 
the jar, &c. (when seen twice). 

124- 125. “Impressions” are able to bring about the recognition of 

ISO Non-objective character — Because, according to the Bauddha , the u Series 
cannot be permanent ; nor can it be momentary ; as it is held to consist of many moment¬ 
ary Ideas. And as such this “ Series ” cannot be regarded as non-objective , or unreal. 

121.S* The Bauddha does not admit of any such class as “ Idea.” “ Dissimilar *’ 
—in the case cited, tbe previous cognition is that of the cow , and the present one is that of 
the horse ; consequently there can be no similarity between the two cognisers, on the 
ground of the cognitions , which are not similar to one another ; and hence the recogni¬ 
tion of the cogniser of the present cognition as being the same as that of the previous 
one cannot be said to be due to similarity. 

128.23 if the mere fact of both being cognisers were sufficient ground for tbe re¬ 
cognition of one as being the same as the other, then, inasmuch as one person would 
be as much a cogniser as another person, we would come to recognise the two persons 
ns identical; and this would be an absurdity; as it would mean that, whoever the 
cogniser may be, he would always be recognised as ‘ 1 9 ! 1 

128.84 Granting that the two cognising Ideas have the similarity of appearing in 
the same “ Series,” and that as such one could he recognised as being the same as the 
other,—even then, we could recognise the present , as being the past, only in the form 
‘ this is that ; * and we could not have any notion of * I* in it. Beoause the Cognition is 
as much different from the *1/ as another person's Cognition, or as any external object. 
Consequently, the recognition laid down by you cannot explain the recognition of the 
“ I ” in the assertion — ‘ I who see the cow to-day am the same that saw the horse 
yesterday.' 

124-26 'VVe admit the ability of the Impressions to bring about the recognition of 
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the cogniser; but they cannot bring about, with regard to an object, the 
idea of something that it is not; for “ Impressions*' are not a cause of mis¬ 
taken notions (and the notion with regard to an object as being something 
that it is not, cannot but be a mistaken one). 

125-126. And the notion of “ I ” is not a mistaken one; as it is not 
set aside by any subsequent cognition; anti naturally, this notion of “I” 
cannot refer to any other object than the cogniser , as we always find the 
cogniser to be known by the notion of “ I.” 

127. The notions of “ I,”—as in “lam heavy, or fat, or lean, &c.,” 
when taken as referring to the Body,—must be held to be mistaken ones. 
Because the fact of the Body being different from the “I” is proved by 
such assertions as that u my Body is heavy,” <&c. 

128. With regard to the sense-organs too, we find that they are al¬ 
ways spoken as being different from the “ I in the assertions “ this 

my eye is so and so,” “ my mind is wandering,” and the like. 

129. Thus then, the fact of the body not being the cogniser having 
been established, if there be any notion of identity (between the cognising 
“ I ” and the Body), even when the one is different from the other, then 
this cannot but be a mistake due to extreme proximity (of the cogniser 
with the Body). 

130. The idea of “my Soul,” indicating difference (between the soul 
and the u I ”), must be explained as being due to the difference (from the 
soul) of “ cognition,” which is a state of the soul (and hence often spoken 
of as such). 

131. Of the word “My ” (t.e., “ I ”) the direct denotation can be none 

the present cogniser as identical with the past . But such recognition could he possible 
only when the two cognisers would he identical. On the other handjwhen there is a 
distinct difference between the two (and the Banddha has failed to prove their identity), 
then, in no case could the one be recognised as the other,—-even by means of Impres¬ 
sions; specially as such a recognition could only be a misconception. 

1S6JW We always have an idea of our own self whenever we cognise an ohjoct to 
he the object of the notion of * I.’ Hence the notion cannot refer to the Body . 

131 “I am heavy ” always means that “ my body is heavy.” Consequently the 
notion of * I ’ in this expression, when made to refer to the Body alone, apart from all 
notion of one’s self , cannot hut he false. If there were no difference between the “ I ” 
and the Body , then we could have" no such notion as ‘ my ’ body , and the like. 

139 “ Any notion of identity * f as fn ‘ I am heavy.’ 

ISO This refers to the following objection : “ Just as we speak of my body, so we do 

also of my soul; and this would prove that the Soul is something other than the I.” The 
sense of the reply is that f my-Soul,’ =*my cognition,—cognition being a condition of the Soul 
is spoken of as the ‘ Soul*; and certainly the cognition is something other than the * I.' 

181 u Aforesaid cause i.e., the fact of the cognition being different from the ‘1/ 
and yet being spoken of as * Soul,’ on account of the Cognition being a particular condi¬ 
tion of the Soul. 
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other than the “ Soul ”; therefore the notion of difference (expressed in 
“ My soul ”) must he due to the aforesaid cause, and the difference is due 
to the difference of “Cognition,” (and therefore the expression “My 
soul ” cannot be taken to point to any other soul than the one expressed hy 
the « 1 ” in the word “ My ”). 

132. Those alone, who have no knowledge of the difference (of the 
soul from the Body), can have a notion of “ I ” with regard to the Body. 
But even in this case (they have this notion with regard to the Body, only 
because) they think the body to be the Soul> Hence the notion of “ I ” must 
always (be accepted to) refer to the Soul . 

133. Those, however, who have a knowledge of the difference (be¬ 
tween the Soul and the Body), have no notion of “ 1 ” with regard to the Body. 
And as for the notion of “ I ” expressed in u I know,” this is never set aside. 

134. For, if this notion were absent in the Yogis , how could they 
have any ideas, while instructing their disciples P And we do find them 
thus engaged (in instructing); therefore we must admit that they are 
cognisant of the “ Soul. ” 

135. In a case where only a half of a certain scripture, &c., has been 
learnt, if one were not to have any idea that “ I have learnt this much,” then 
(when taking up the study of the work after some time), he would have tc 
learn from the beginning again. 

136. Thus then, we would have a rejection of the theory of the non¬ 
existence of the Soul , by means of the aforesaid Recognitions (of the Soul), 
experienced by all persons. And the following are the couuter-argoments 
(against the arguments, brought forward by the other side, to deny the 
existence of the Soul). 

15* Though they think the Body as ‘I,* yet, inasmuch as the Body is also though! 
of as the Oogniser t and as eternal, &c., Ac.,—they make no difference between thi 
Body and the Soul ; and thus for them, the Body being identical with the Soul, it if 
only natural that the notion of fc I * should refer to the Body $ and in this case, this woulc 
not be adverse to the notion, that c 1 * refers to the Soul. 

185 u As for the notion r J^c.” This refers to the following objection : “ People wbt 
have reached the highest grades of knowledge, cease to have any notion of ‘I ’ with re 
gard to the Soul also; consequently the Soul too cannot be rightly regarded ae the ob 
jective snbstrate of the notion of * 1/ ” The sense of the reply is that, though the notioi 
of ‘ I,* as expressed in ‘ I go,’ * I run/ &c n is set aside by a true knowledge of the Soul 
yet such notions of ‘ I * as are expressed in 1 1 know/ are never found ta be rejected. 

We find even the great master of Yogis imparting instructions to Arjuna, am 
talking of himself as—. w I am the origin of this Universe, <fec., 

IBBr We find that one who had learnt the first half at some previous time, take 
up the other half at a future time. This^would not be possible if there were no on 
Soul liccupying the Body of the person, during tire time extending over the complet 
period of his study. 
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137-139. (1) The cogniser, known as the u I ” yesterday, # is the same 

that continues to-day, because—the cogniser of yesterday is known as 
the “ I, ” like the cogniser of the present time. (2) The present cog¬ 
niser must have been the cogniser yesterday,—because it is a cogniser, 
or because of the aforesaid reason (i.e., because it is known as the “I ”),— 
like the cogniser of yesterday. (3) Or, we may have the arguments based 
upon the “ cognitions ” themselves as the minor term : all cognitions of the 
“ I ” happening to-day or yesterday have one and the same object (Soul), 
—because they are all the cogniser’s cognitions of the u I ” connected with 
one and the same <{ series ” (of Ideas),—like any ordinary single cognition 
of the “ I.” 

140. One who would seek to know the Soul by the help of the Yeda 
alone would find himself contradicted by certain contradictory texts ; hence 
the citation of the Br&hmanas (with a view to explain away the contra¬ 
dictory passages). 

141. The Injunctions (of Sacrifices) themselves, standing in need of a 
permanent Soul, indicate its existence on account of the inexplicability 
of the Injunctions in case of the non-existence of the Sonl; and the texts 
cited only serve to strengthen the idea of the Soul, indirectly indicated 
(by the Injunctions). 

142. It being asked —“ (if the existence of the Soul he indicated solely 
by Vedic Injunctions and texts), when the Word ceases to indicate tbe 
Soul, by what is it manifested ? ”—the reply is given by the text— It is 
self-luminous , meaning that The Soul is manifested by Itself 1 

143. By saying that it is u incognisahle,” in general,—the meaning 
would seem to be that it is so (incognisable) by all persons (including 
even the Ego himself). But the assertion of “ self-luminosity ” distinctly 
indicates its incognisability by others . 

144. When an object (the 4 gavaya *) is cognised by means of another 
object (the 4 Gow ’), we have a case of pure Analogy (or Simile). Where, 

151.189 The KariM puts forward another argument based upon the “ Cognitions ” :— 
“ Yesterday’s cognitions were those of the Cogniser known to-day,—because they are 
cognitions like the series of to-day’s cognitions.” 

Having established the existence of the Sonl, by means of reasonings, the 
Bhdshya has bronght forward certain Yedio texts in support of the same, and the 
Kdrika shows the use of this citation of authorities. M Contradictory texts ”—such as 
* na 'pretya, &c/ (* There is no consciousness after death*}. 

1*1 As shown above, the attainment of Heaven would not be possible if there 
were no Sonl. Hence it is absolutely necessary to accept the existence of tbe Soul, 
for the sake of tbe Injunctions of actions leading to Heaven, &c., <&c. 

1*2 “ Word ceases ”— Le.> when the texts are not being pronounced. 

1** This refers to tbe Bhdshya quoting tbe sentence—* I cognise the Soul to be as 
yon cognise it to be/ This is objected to on the ground that there can be no Analogy in 
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on the other hand, the similarity is indicated by Words alone, there \ 
have a case of “ Analogy ” and “ Verbal testimony ” (combined). 

145. We become cognisant of other people’s Souls, by observing the 
methods and actions, such as are not possible without the Souland al 
of such cognition of other people’s Souls as has been shown by Infereuc 
(in K. 135 f.i.) 

146. The text (“ there is no consciousness after death ”) embodies \ 
objection urged by Maitreyi, who had become confused by various pag 
ages in the Upanishads, declaring the Soul to be existing and non-existh 
perishable and imperishable; and (the text “This Soul is imperishable 
embodies) the statement (by Yajnavalkya) of the final well-ascertaim 
fact. 

147. The Soul, by Itself, is imperishable. And perishability 1: 
longs to (its connection with) the senses, &c., together with the capabi 
ties (of JDharma and Adharma). And the “absence of consciousness 
(mentioned in the passage “ there is no consciousness after death ”) refe 
to the Material Senses, &c. (the meaning being that after death, the So 
ceases to have any cognition through the material sense-organs and bod 
Ac.) 

148. Thus has the author of the BhSshya , with a view to refs 
Atheism, established, by means of reasonings, the existence of the Soi 
And this idea of the existence of the Soul (thus obtained) comes to 
strengthened by studying the VBd&nta (i.e., the Upanishads). 


Thus ends the Section on Atma-v3da . 


Tims ends the 5th Aphorism . 


a case of Verbal Assertion. The Kdrihd ndmits that this is not a case of pure Analog 
it is one of Analogy and Verbal Authority combined. 

146 The passage just quoted speaks of one’s own Soul as cognised through 
similarity to other men’s Souls; and the Kdrihd shows how we become cognisant of t 
Souls of other people. 
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APHORISMS VI to XXIII. 

On the Eternality of Words. 

1. Question: “ When, even in accordance with the theory of non- 
eternality of Words, meanings are comprehended from Words, and the usage 
too is without beginning, why should you insist upon, the eternality of 
words P ” 

2. Answer; True: the theorists (holding non-eternality) do desire 
such comprehension of meaning; still, we have to examine their reasonings; 
because the mere fact of acceptance by others cannot he regarded as 
sufficient ground for validity. 

3. When the Word is momentary (as held by the Bauddha ), then 
it is incapable of giving any sense.' Consequently, if the comprehension of 
meanings from momentary words be sought to be established, by means of 
arguments, then the comprehension of the Veda would become groundless. 

4. In the face of the groundlessness of these comprehensions (of 
meanings of Words), we could have some refuge in the case of percept¬ 
ible objects (which are amenable to sense-organs, and as such, are not 
totally dependent upon verbal expression). As for Dharma , however, 
depending as it does solely upon the Veda, it would lose its ground alto¬ 
gether. 

5. And we should also reject the theory of an eternal usage being 
based upon objects having a beginning (and as such necessarily perish¬ 
able). In the case of the use of the jar, the idea of the (perishable) indi- 

g A momentary word can have no relationship with anything; and as such, 
cannot afford any meaning. If, in the face of such incapability, the Tadic sentences 
were to give a sense, it could only b© in accordance with a human convention. Bnfc 
any such convention is held to be inapplicable to the Veda. Hence the Veda would 
become meaningless. 

6 W ords being momentary cannot be the objects of eternal usage. Though we 
find an eternal usage—in the shape of the fetching of water —in the case of the jar; 
yet such eternality is based only upon the idea of the class jar,’ which is eternal. 
The notion of the individual jar being an object of eternal usage is a mistaken one, 
for certainly any single jar could never be the object of eternal usage. 
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mdual jar is a mistaken one, as it really pertains to the class “jar” 
(which is eternal). 

6. We can have eternality of only such a nsage as is based upon 
an nnchangeable eternal entity. In the absence of one such unchange¬ 
able eternal entity (in the shape of the Class '), there is nothing that could 
be the substratum of such eternality, 

7. And further, we can admit of no usage other than what is gener¬ 
ally recognised. Therefore it is for the sake of the validity of the Yeda, 
that we seek to prove the eternality of Words. 


Objections against the eternality of Words (embodied in Sutras 6-11). 

8. “ Since there is mutual invariable concomitance between non¬ 
et ernality and being caused , the Sutras lay down arguments in support of 
one of these. 

9. “ Words are caused ,—because many of us recognise it, simultane¬ 
ously, in diverse places, in one and the same form;—like the tracing of 
letters in writing. 

10. “ Or (the Sutra may be taken to mean that) there is a difference 
(in the same word as pronounced by different persons), because they 
are simultaneously recognised; and because there is this diversity (or 
difference), the Word must be caused. Because a single object cannot be 

• It is only an eternal entity that can he the snbstrate of eternality; anything 
else doeB not exist long enough to serve as such a substrate. 

1 We find all usage to be based upon notions of Glass —and not on those of Indivi¬ 
duals (vide supra). 

8 From this Kdrikd down to K. 18, we have the explanation of Sutras 6 to 11, 
embodying the arguments against the eternality of words. Thes. Sutras are: (1) 
“ Some say that the Word is caused , because it is perceptible only after an effort” (I—i—6); 
(2) u Because it does not persist” (7); (3) “ Because of the application of the word ‘ make * 
with regard to it ** (8); (4) " Because it is found to be pronounced by many persons at one and 
the same time ” (9) ; (5) Because it undergoes change ” (10) j (6) “ Because it is intensified 
by a multiplicity of speakers ” (11). Kdrikd 8 refers to an objection urged against 
Sutra 7- This Sutra seeks to prove the non-eternality of words; while what the 
preceding Sutra 6 lays down as the conclusion to be proved is that the word is caused. 
The sense of the Kdrikd is that it is a well-known fact that whatever is caicsed is also 
non-eternal , and vice versa ; and as such the argument that proves the one also proves 
the other. 

This explains Sutra (9). 

1° One and the same word—“ Cow ” f .L—is recognised-, at one and the same time, 
by many persons; and unless it be all-pervading, like Aka$a, this would not be pos¬ 
sible,—specially if the words recognised by different persons be non-differeut fro-m one 
another; but as a matter of fact, we do find them to be different; and as such the 
word cannot but be regarded as caused by the effort put forth by each person. 
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cognised simultaneously in different places, unless it be an all-pervading 
entity (like Akfiga). 

11. “ And that tbe Word is not an all-pervading entity is proved by 
the fact that in a single place it is perceived in its entirety , like tb e jar, &o. 
Therefore the word ( 1 Cow ’ f,i.) uttered by one person must be (held to 
be) different (from the same word as uttered by another person).' 

12. “If the word (‘Cow* f.i.) were one only, and as such neces¬ 
sarily existing in one place,—then, when it would be used by one person, 
it could not possibly exist in the mouth of another speaker; just as the 
mouth of one person (cannot belong to another person). 

13. “ As, on the other hand, if the word be held to be a caused entity, 
then, since the actions (efforts of individual speakers) are different, it is 
only natural that the effects of these actions should be different from one 
another. And the notion of all these being one 9 must be held to be due to 
their extreme similarity (of form),—when the fact of their being different 
from one another is so clear. 

14. u Then again, if the Word were eternal, there would be no 
ground for the mistaken notion with regard to it (in the shape of 
sameness, <fcc.) And the unity of the Word,— sought to be proved in the 
passage “ verily it is the positions (of the word) that are different, and not 

II An all-pervading entity, like the Akaca, is never capable of being perceived in 
its entirety . And if such difference as shown above is admitted in the case of one and 
the same word, yon cannot deny the fact of its being caused by the effort put forth by 
each individual speaker; and as such, it cannot be eternal. 

1 & “ Effects ”—in the shape of the word “ Cow ” pronounced by different persons. 
This word uttered by one person cannot but be different from that nttered by another ; 
the ordinary notion of sameness is due to extreme similarity . 

When it is proved that a word uttered by one person is different from the same 
word uttered by another person, then we can explain the notion of sameness as being 
due to similarity . If, however, the word be held to be eternal, then there can be 90 
ground for any mistaken notions with regard to that. Because if there were any such 
grounds, then the word would lose its eternal character, as shown later on. Thus if 
the word were eternal, the said notion of sameness would be quite real, and not mis¬ 
taken ; but inasmuch as the sameness is shown to be false, the eternality cannot but be 
rejected as false also. Hence if the word be held to be eternal,—in reality it has 
been shown to be otherwise—we could have no grounds for explaining the said notion 
of sameness. “ And the unity” Sfe.^ fyc. If cannot be argued that the identity or unity 
cognised by means of sense-perception cannot be rejected by inferential arguments. 
Because it is only correct sense—perception that is incontrovertible; while that which is 
distinctly found to be incorrect,— e.g. x the perception of the sameness of the flame which 
is undergoing changes every moment is always set aside by means of well-established in¬ 
ferences. The fact is that the word K Cow ” is diverse, because it is perceived in 
several places; and hence the notion of sameness or unity with regard to that word 
cannot but be a mistaken one ; aud from this it must follow that the word is not eternal• 
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the word itself” (in the Bhashya on Sutra 15),—would be contradicted 
(and rejected, by the arguments brought forward in Karihas 9, 10, &o.) 

15. “ Nor can it be urged that the appearance (of: the same Word) in 
different places (as uttered by different persons) is due to the difference in 
th^ir manifesting causes (in the shape of the utterances of different 
speakers). Because a single jar does not appear diverse, as shown by lamps 
located in different places. 

16. “ And further, since the impartite Alcaga is the sole substrate of 
all the manifesting utterances (of different speakers) together with the 
manife$ted( Word),—therefore, for you, the manifestation too (of the Words) 
would be in one and the same place. 

17. “ The letters ‘ i,’ <fcc., are non-eternal,—because they undergo modi¬ 
fications into other letters ( 4 ya,’ &e.), as laid down and regulated by the 
Smrti and similarity, just as curd , milk, and sugar , &c. (being modifications 
of milk, grass , and sugar-cane respectively, are recognised as non-eternal). 

18. u And again, since (the utterance of) the Word is intensified in 
accordance with the intensity of its origin, it must be non-eternal, like the 
jar. (The notion of intensity cannot be said to be a false one, caused by the 
intensity of the manifesting cause; because) even though we may have a 
thousand lamps illuminating a jar, the jar will not, on that account, become 
any larger.” 

Reply to the above (embodied in Si~Uras 12-23). 

19-20. In this (12th) Sutra, and in those that follow, the Bh&shya 
shows the inconclusive character of the above arguments. The fact of 

15 A diversity in the manifesting agency cannot cause diversity in the mani¬ 
fested entity. 

16 Hence you cannot explain the diversity of the word M Cow ” as being due to the 
difference of the positions of its manifesting causes, in the shape of the utterances of 
several persons. 

n This Karihi explains Sidra 10. The letter * i * when followed by the letter * a' is 
charged into * ya’ (vide Panini VI —i— 77 ); and out of the modifications laid down in the 
Siitra — y<t } va, ra, la ,—it is into * ya * only that the * i * is changed, simply because of a 
certain similarity between these two letters; and certainly that which undergoes 
changes can never be eternal. 

18 This explains Sutra 11. No amount of intensity in the manifesting cause can 
bring about an intensity in the effect. It is only an increase in the material cause 
(Clay) that leads to the enlargement of the effect (jar). In the same manner, the in¬ 
tensity perceived in the word, when uttered by many persons simultaneously, must be 
held to be due to a certain increase in its material cause, and not to any in its manifest - 
ing causes. And thus, inasmuch as the word undergoes modifications in accordance 
with the modifications of its material cause, and as such it resembles the Jar,—it can¬ 
not but be regarded as non-eternal, transitory. 

19JW With this begins the reply to the above arguments,—this reply being em* 
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44 being perceived after a certain effort” does not militate against the 
theory of eternality either. Therefore (since the fact of being perceived 
after an effort does not negative the fact of its existence elsewhere), as the 
Word is perceived only after an effort, we recognise its existence thi’ough 
pe 7 m cepUo?i as qualified by recognition , at other times also, even though it is 
not then perceived directly by the senses. 

20-22. If by your argument (“ because it is perceived only after 
effort”) you mean the fact of its non-perception before and after the effort , 
then the argument becomes doubtful—(I) for the Vaig&shika, with regard 
to 44 class,” (2) for' the Sanhhya , with regard to intelligence as residing in 
the Soul, and (3) for the Bauddha , with regard to the three entities held 
by him to be other than momentary: viz., 44 Intelligent Destruction,” 

44 Noil-intelligent Destruction,” and 44 Akaga” 

22-24. When the destruction is preceded by an intelligent process 
(e.g., the breaking of a vessel by means of the stroke of the stick), we have 
an idea of 44 Intelligent Destruction.” And when the destruction is not so 
preceded by any intelligent process (as in the case of the tumbling down of 
a wall), we have 44 Non-intelligent Destruction.” Both these (Destruc¬ 
tions), being imperishable are held to be uncaused also. The Bauddhas 
have asserted that Destructions are accomplished by themselves, and are 
(not caused ). 

24- 25. Because that which is found to have a cause, is invariably 
found to perish,—as for instance, the sprouts, &c. And since there is no 
destruction of Destruction, it must be uncaused. 

25- 27. From the fuel as connected with fire, proceeds a series of 

bodied in Sutras 12-23. Sutra 12 Is thus: The fact of being perceived after effort is equal 
(to the theory of eternality as well as to that of non-eternality ). 

S0.8* The Vaigeshika holds the Glass to be eternal; and yet the Class is not per¬ 
ceptible, before and after an effort on the part of the Perceiver. In the same manner, 
with the Intelligence of the Sdnhhya , as also with the three eternal entities accepted by 
the Bauddha ,—none of these being perceptible before and after an effort. 

28.84 That which is caused cannot bnt be perishable. Therefore, in order to be 
imperishable , the Destruction must bo uncaused . 

*6.81 What are popularly known as cases of Destruction brought about by some 
cause are only cases of positive Production; f.i. the case of the burning of the wood is 
one of the production of ashes. 

“Not perceived, <J*c.”-~Destruction is natural to all entities; bnt it exists in two 
forms, the subtile and the gross. So long as an object continues to be acted upon by 
homogenous causes, its changes are all homogenous and positive; and daring all this 
process, the Destruction continues in its subtile form; and in this condition it is not 
perceived. It, however, comes to be perceived when the object happens to be acted 
upon by an extern? • heterogenous agency,—such, f.i., as the stick in the case of the 
breaking of the jar ; and it is then that the Destruction appears in its gross form, and 
us such becomes perceptible. 
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fiery embers. And from the jar, as struck by a stick, proceed © 
earthenware fragments. Destruction, being natural, and having' a 
istencein itself (without any agency from without), i3 extremely subi 
and hence it is not perceived (to appear),—being, as it is, lost in a ser 
homogenous positive entities. 

27- 28. When, however, an external heterogenous cause happe 
fall (i*e., operate) upon the homogenous series, then, by means < 
heterogenous effect (thereby brought about), the Destruction appea 
its gross form, and (thereby) becomes manifested (and perceptible). 

28- 29. Thus, then, it is an heterogenous effect that is brought; 
by the cause,—by which cause the Destruction is distinctly manifi 
though it is not brought about by it. 

29- 30. Thus then, inasmuch as Destruction,—even though not a% 
ing apart from an effort (in the shape of the striking with the stici 
instance)—is found to be uncaused , your reasoning (embodied in Sut 
becomes contradictory. 

30- 32. The Akaga too, being eternal,—when it happens to be co 1 
up under the Earth or Water,—is rendered visible only by the rentiers 
these (Earth and Water) by means of digging and pumping. And tbi 
see that here we have perception (of Akctpa) only after an effort. 0 
quently your reasoning—“ since it (word) is perceived only after an ef 
—becomes doubtful. 

32- 33. If it be urged that—“ in the case cited, we infer that the 2 
exists all along, though it is hidden under Earth and Water,”—ther: 
reply that, in the case of the Word too, from recognition, we infer that i 
ists all along even prior to (and after) the effort put forth by the spea 

33- 34. When the Akdpa is made to disappear by an effort in 
shape of filling up the well, then we find that the argument—“ JBe< 
the Word does not continue to exist ”—becomes doubtful. 

34- 35. In the well thus filled up, there is no cognition of the A, 

*8.29 And this manifestation leads people to think that the Destruction has 
brought about by the cause. 

89.30 Your argument is that, since the Word is found to appear after an ( 
therefore, it must be caused. But as a matter of fact, all that is so found to appf 
not caused , as we have shown, with regard to Destruction. 

30.82 We now proceed to show that the argument fails with regard to Akaga a) 

88.84 This refers to Sutra 13, which refutes the argument put forward in Sit 
Since an uncaused and eternal entity, like Akdga, is found not to havo a cont 
existence, therefore the argument cannot be valid. 

84.85 Just as we have no cognition of the Word, which has not yet been ren 
perceptible by an effort on the part of man, so also, in the case of Akaga , we ha's 
cognition of it nntii it is rendered perceptible by au effort in the shape of the remc 
of the earth from the well. 
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—'because that which has been hidden is not perceptible,-—just as the 
cognition of the Word. 

35- 36. If the argument be brought forward in the form—“ because of 
the non-continuance of the Word ” (thus saving the cases of the Alcana, &c.), 
—then it must be held, by the person holding the theory of the manifesta¬ 
tion (and not production ) (of the Word), to be an unaccomplished (in¬ 
complete) one. 

36- 37. If (by “ caused ”) you mean the fact of its depending (for 
manifestation) upon an action of the (manifesting) causes,—then (the 
argument becomes doubtful) with reference to the cases of the root (of 
trees) and Water under the ground. Because, though these (the root and 
Water) are caused (in the above sense of appearing after an action of the 
cause) yet they are not produced by the actions of digging , &c. (which only 
serve to render them perceptible). 

37- 38. In. the case of the Word, there is no other action productive of 
it, save its utterance (by a person). Even if the argument be qualified by 
the specification “ in the absence of impediments,”—then too, it becomes 
doubtful, with reference to the same facts (of the roots and water under¬ 
ground). 

38- 39. Because, even in the absence of any impediments (to the 

85.86 « Unaccomplished ”— because the Word is not accepted by the Mlmdnsakg 
to have a non-continuous existence. Consequently, an argument based upon a fact not 
accepted by him can never convince him. 

86.87 What do you mean by the assertion— f The Word is a caused entity ? ’ (1) 
Does it mean that it is produced by some cause, (2) Or, that it is perceived after a cer¬ 
tain action of that which is held to be the cause ? In the former case, the argument—• 
‘ because it is perceived after an effort *—becomes useless ; as it does not prove your 
conclusion. And in the latter case, in view of the case of the roots of trees, and the 
water under the ground, the said argument becomes very doubtful. Because, these are 
perceived after a certain action—of digging , f.i.—and as mnch, may be said to be 
* caused,’ though they can never be said to be * produced’ (brought into existence) by 
the digging; as they already existed under the ground. In the same manner, even if 
the Word he proved to be a caused entity (in the above sense), it could not, on that 
account, be said to be ‘produced,’ Consequently, your argument fails to prove that 
Words are ‘ produced * and ‘ non-eternal.’ 

81.88 If the argument be stated in the form —“ because in the absence of any im¬ 
pediments of its perception, the Word is not perceived before and after an effort 
then, too, it becomes doubtful, with regard to such things as the water underground. 
Because these too, in the absence of any impediments to their perception, are not 
perceptible either before or after the presence of a lamp, or of other causes of their 
appearance. ( Vide next K.) 

88.89 The deaf does not cognise the sound of a Word; but that is owing to the 
absence of the manifesting cause, and not to the non-existence of the Word. And as 
such these facts of non-perception, before and after the effort, cannot prove the caused- 
ness , and the consequent non-eternality, of the Word. 
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fiery embers. And from the jar, as struck by a stick, proceed certain 
earthenware fragments. Destruction, being natural, and having- an ex¬ 
istence in itself (without any agency from without), i3 extremely subtile,— 
and hence it is not perceived (to appear),—being, as it is, lost in a series of 
homogenous positive entities. 

27- 28. When, however, an external heterogenous cause happens to 
fall ( Le ., operate) upon the homogenous series, then, by means of an 
heterogenous effect (thereby brought about), the Destruction appears in 
its gi’oss form, and (thereby) becomes manifested (and perceptible). 

28- 29. Thus, then, it is an heterogenous effect that is brought about 
by the cause,—by which cause the Destruction is distinctly manifested, 
though it is not brought about by it. 

29- 30. Thus then, inasmuch as Destruction,—even though not appear¬ 
ing apart from an effort (in the shape of the striking with the stick , for 
instance)—is found to be uncaused , your reasoning (embodied in Sutra 6) 
becomes contradictory. 

30- 32. The Akdga too, being eternal,—when it happens to be covered 
up under the Earth or Water,—is rendered visible only by the removal of 
these (Earth and Water) by means of digging and pumping. And thus we 
see that here we have perception (of Akaga) only after an effort. Conse¬ 
quently your reasoning—“ since it (word) is perceived only after an effort ” 
—becomes doubtful. 

32- 33. If it be urged that—“ in the case cited, we infer that the Akaga 
exists all along, though it is hidden under Earth and Water,”—then (we 
reply that, in the case of the Word too, from recognition, we infer that it ex¬ 
ists all along even prior to (and after) the effort put forth by the speaker. 

33- 34. When the Akaga is made to disappear by an effort in the 
shape of filling up the well, then we find that the argument—“ Because 
the Word does not continue to exist ”—becomes doubtful. 

34- 35. In the well thus filled up, there is no cognition of the Akaga, 

*8-29 And this manifestation leads people to think that the Destruction has been 
hr ought about by the cause. 

29.80 Your argument is that, since the Word is found to appear after an effort, 
therefore, it must be caused. But as a matter of fact, all that is so found to appear, is 
not caused , as we have shown, with regard to Destruction. 

£0.82 We now proceed to show that the argument fails with regard to Akaga also. 

88.84 This refers to Sutra 13, which refutes the argument put forward in Sutra 7. 
Since an uncaused and eternal entity, like Akaga, is found not to havo a continued 
existence, therefore the argument cannot be valid. 

84.85 j as t as we have no cognition of the Word, which has not yet been rendered 
perceptible by an effort on the part of man, so also, in the case of Akaga , we have no 
cognition of it until it is rendered perceptible by an effort in the shape of the removing 
of the earth from the well. 
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—because that which has “been hidden is not perceptible,as the 
cognition of the Word. 

35- 36. If the argument be brought forward in the form—“ because of 
the non-continuance of the Word ” (thus saving the cases of the Alcaga, &c.), 
—then it must be held, by the person holding the theory of the manifesta¬ 
tion (and not production ) (of the Word), to be an unaccomplished (in¬ 
complete) one. 

36- 37. If (by “ caused ”) you mean the fact of its depending (for 
manifestation) upon an action of the (manifesting) causes,—then (the 
argument becomes doubtful) with reference to the cases of the root (of 
trees) and Water under the ground. Because, though these (the root and 
Water) are caused (in the above sense of appearing after an action of the 
cause ) yet they are not produced by the actions of digging , &e. (which only 
serve to render them perceptible). 

37- 38. In the case of the Word, there is no other action productive of 
it, save its utterance (by a person). Even if the argument be qualified by 
the specification “ in the absence of impediments,”—then too, it becomes 
doubtful, with reference to the same facts (of the roots and water under¬ 
ground). 

38- 39. Because, even in the absence of any impediments (to the 

S6.W “ Unaccomplished ”— because the Word is not accepted by the Mtmdnsalea 
to have a non-continuous existence. Consequently, an argument based upon a fact not 
accepted by him can never convince him. 

56.87 What do you mean by the assertion— f The Word is a caused entity ? ’ (I) 
Does it mean that it is produced by some cause, ( 2 ) Or, that it is perceived after a cer¬ 
tain action of that which is held to be the cause ? In the former case, the argument— 

‘ because it is perceived after an effort *—becomes useless ; as it does not prove your 
conclusion. And in the latter case, in view of the case of the roots of trees, and the 
water under the ground, the said argument becomes very doubtful. Because, these are 
perceived after a certain action—of digging , f.i.—and as much, may be said to be 
‘ caused/ though they can never be said to be 4 produced’ (brought into existence) by 
the digging $ as they already existed under the ground. In the same manner, even if 
the Word he proved to be a caused entity (in the above sense), it could not, on that 
account, be said to be ‘ produced.’ Consequently, your argument fails to prove that 
Words are * produced’ and * non-eternal.’ 

81.88 If the argument he stated in the form — <c because in the absence of any im¬ 
pediments of its perception, the Word is not perceived before and after an effort”— 
then, too, it becomes doubtful, with regard to such things as the water underground. 
Because these too, in the absence of any impediments to their perception, are not 
perceptible either before or after the presence of a lamp, or of other causes of their 
appearance. ( Vide next K.) 

88.89 The deaf does not cognise the sound of a Word ; but that is owing to the 
absence of the manifesting cause, and not to the non-existence of the Word. And as 
such these facts of non-perception, before and after the effort, cannot prove the caused- 
ness 7 and the consequent non-eternality, of the Word. 
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perception of these), they are not perceived, on account of the absence of 
causes (favouring their perception). In the same manner, in the case 
of the Word also, we would have no cognition of it, on account of the 
absence of its manifesting agency (the ear, f j.),—as we find in the case of 
the deaf. If the non-existence of the manifesting cause be said to form the 
inpediment (meant in the argument), then too the argument would be 
incomplete. 

40. If it be urged that—“ our reason is non-existence (of the Word) 
before and after (the effort),”—then too, the reasoning is non-conclusive, 
and unaccomplished (non-conviucing). Because, as a matter of fact, the 
Word exists all along; but is not perceived, on account of the absence of 
causes (favouring its perception, by helping its manifestation). 

41. And the cognition of the Word depends upon a cause which is 
momentary; just as during a dark and cloudy night, our vision depends 
upon a flash of lightning (which is momentary). 

42. Just as a lamp is held to be the manifester of the jar, &e., 
through the aid that it affords to the eye,—so (iu the case of the Word) 
utterance (by the Speaker) would be (the mauifester of the Word), through 
the impression it makes upon the ear (of the hearer). 

43. This is not affected by the question—“ In what form is the 
impression?” Because, just as in this case of production (of the Word 
in the ear), so equally in this case (of manifestation) also, the power (of 
manifestation) is beyond Sense-perception. 

44. How can any objection apply to a power, which is even inferable 

“ Incomplete ”—Because the absence of such an impediment would mean the nega¬ 
tion of the absence of the manifesting cause—which would be equivalent to the exis¬ 
tence of the cause; and during such existence there can be no non-perception of the 
Word (which is always perceived whenever the manifesting cause is present). 

40 The objection means that it is not the non-perception , but the non-existence, 
of the Word before and after the effort, that we lay down as an argument against its 
eternality. But this argument is unconvincing to the Mlmansaka , who does not ad¬ 
mit such non-existence. 

41 Since the cause regarding the already existing word lasts only a moment, 
therefore the word is not perceptible before and after the effort. Hence this latter 
fact cannot prove the non-existence of the Word before and after the effort. As an 
example of the manifesting cause being momentary we have the flash of lightning 
illuminating things in a dark and cloudy night. 

48 The agency producing the sound in the ear is not perceptible to the senses. So 
the agency manifesting it too would as reasonably be imperceptible. Hence the non¬ 
ascertainment of the form of impression cannot affect our position. 

44 So long as the Power suceeds in bringing about its effect—in the present case, 
manifestation of the Word,—its existence and efficiency can never be questioned. 
And specially as such efficiency is proved by concomitance : the cognition of the Word 
existing only when there is the manifesting ngency of the utterance and not otherwise. 
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from the effects (it brings about) Tbe only ground for believing (the 
utterance to have the power of manifesting the Word) lies in the fact of the 
cognition (of the Word) appearing only when there is utterance. 

45. Thus then, it is by means of supersensuous power alone, that 
these (utterances) impart a supersensuous facility (power) to the Sense- 
organ (the ear), and thereby, become the causes of the manifestation of 
Words. 

46-48. If it be urged that “ the manifesting cause cannot be hetero¬ 
genous (to the manifested entity ”),—then (we ask), how can you hold the 
ear to be the manifester of sound ? And, how could the fiery lamp be the 
mnnifesters of the earthy jar F And, lastly, what homogeneity could there 
be between the Conjunction of the Soul (with the Mind, which conjunction 
is held by the Vaigeshikas to be the manifester of all perceptions) and 
the objects (perceived) ? If you take your stand upon some such genus 
(as the summum genus “entity,” to which everything belongs, and through 
which all things may be said to be homogeneous),—then, that would serve 
us also (as both the Utterance and the Word would equally belong to the 
genus “entity”). Barring the means of cognition or perception (of the 
Word), nothing else can be rightly regarded as the manifested 

48- 49. Therefore just as an homogenous entity is accepted to be a 
manifester, simply on the ground of its being the means of perception,— 
so too would also an heterogeneous entity (be held to be a manifester), on 
the same ground of perception being concomitant with (i.e., existing on the 
existence of) that manifesting cause. 

49- 50. Not knowing the fact of the Utterance belonging to the Air, 
and thinking it to belong exclusively to the palate and other (places of 
Utterance in the mouth), the objector (in tlie Bhashya) has urged the 
objection—“even on the cessation of the (Utterance) the sound is heard, 
&c., &c.”—in order to prove the non-manifesting power (of Utterauce). 

46.48 Jf utterances, being heterogeneous to Words, cannot bo the chief manifesters, 
then the Ear could not be the manifester of sound and so forth. ** Barring, &c.” This is 
added in anticipation of the objection that the lamp being known to be a manifester of 
the jar, &c., it was right to bring it forward as an instance ; when, as m the case of the 
Conjunction of Soul, people do not ordinarily know this as a manifester, it is not right 
to bring it forward. The sense of the Kdriha is that everything that brings about 
the perception of an object is its manifester, and the Conjunction of the Soul is the 
means of such perception; therefox*e this too is as good a manifester as anything else. 

48.49 We have the same grounds for accepting an heterogeneous entity to be a 
manifester, as we have for'accepting an homogeneous one. 

49.50 The sound is heard even after the utterance, because it resides in the air. 
But the objector, who is made to speak in the Bhashya , is ignorant of the fact, and 
knows the sound too to reside iu the palate, <fcc., which ceases as soon as the speech has 
ceased. 
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50- 51. And it is with regard to tlie fact of its belonging to 
(and bence continuing even after the speaking has ceased), that tl 
is given (in the Bhashya) that in fact, the Utterances do not cease . 
assertion (in the Bhashya ) of the fact of (the sound) “ striking ” (f 
Ac., Ac., the above objection as well as its reply remain with th 
nections (and significations) obscure. 

51- 52. In the Bh&shya passage beginning with “ If, Acthe 
festation.” that is spoken of, is possible in three ways : It is poss: 
through a change ( saHskdra ) in the word itself, or (2) through 
the sense-organ (the Ear), or (3) through that of both. 

52- 53. Objections: “If the change were in the Word, then 
would cognise it. Because of an entity, which is impartite and 
vading (as the Word is held, by the Mim&nsaha, to be), there coul 
change in any one portion. 

53- 54. u Nor is it possible for the process of change to be re. 
in accordance with the diversity of its substrates (ie., the Ear 
hearing it). Because, being like the Akaga and the Soul, the W< 
held by the Mtmansaha) can have no substrate. 

54- 56. “ If the AMga be held to be the substrate (of the W 
even then, the change cannot belong to a portion of the Word, im 
as it is itself impartite; and also because people always cognise the 
in its entirety. If the Word had undergone a change, only in a 
of it, it could never be cognised in its entirety, pervading, as it do< 
the whole extent of the Akaga . 

56-58. “ If the Ear be held to be the AJcSga itself, it being all-] 
ing, the conjunction (with the Word uttered) would be equal (in the. 
all men). And thus we would have the possibility of hearing wok 
from a great distance. And in this way (i.e., if the Ear were to he - 
the Ears of all men would become one (since AMga is one); and 
quently when one person hears something all men would hear 
absurdity). 

60.61 The utterances do not cease with the speech. They continue in the 
some time- The fact of the utterance belonging to the Air is known only v 
Bhashya has asserted the sentence “ Ahhighata , &c.” 

61-68 The passage referred to is the Purvapaksha passage: u If the connect 
disjunction (of the palate, &c.,) were to manifest the Word, Ac/* 

68-68 Now begins the setting forth of the objection raised in the Bhashya 
to. The Word being the change produced in it by utterance, must belong to l! 
of it. And as it is all-pervading all men would hear it. 

68 It cannot be held that the change is produced in the Word, only in so i 
is in conjunction with the Ear of men near the speaking man. 

66.68 The Ear of all men being all-pervading, the sound made in America w 
$.3 well heard by us as by those near the speaker. 
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58- 59. “ Inasmuch as the Akaga is impartite, it cannot be held— 

for the double purpose of regulating (the change produced by utterance, 
and the limitation of hearing)—that the Ear is that part of the AkSga, 
which has been modified by the Virtue and Vice (of the person having the 
Ear). 

59- 60. u These objections also apply to the theory of the Vaig&shi- 
kas (who hold the Ear to be Akaga) ; and to the doctrine of KLapila ($dn- 
khya) also, as the Ear, <fcc., being all-pervading (inasmuch as all sense- 
organs are modifications of Self-consciousness, which is held to be all-per¬ 
vading),—the same process of reasoning would apply, 

60- 61. “ (If the change belonged to the Ear, then) the Ear, being once 

changed (which, in the case of Ear, means being made capable of cognising 
sounds ), would comprehend all the Words. Just as the eye opened (and 
rendered capable of vision) for seeing a jar, does not fail to see the cloth 
also (if it be before the eye). 

61- 62. “ The same objections would apply, if the change belonged 

to the object (i.e., the Word). Since the Word exists in the same place (as 
the ear), the change of the one is not different from that of the other. 

62- 63. “ There would be a change in the ear, by the removal of 

the air filling up (the cavity of) the Ear. But we always see that when a 
covering is removed we perceive everything that may have lain in the 
place (covered). 

63- 64 “ The Word being held to be one only, it is not possible for 

it to be changed (for one person) and not changed (for another person) at 
one and the same time. And if only one of these conditions (changed 
or not changed) he held to apply to it at a time,—then it would be either 

58.69 Such modification by the deeds of persons possessing the Ear, could explain the 
limitations in hearing. Because the deeds of each person being different the capacities 
of their Ears would also be different. 

60.61 And the objection, is that, if the change produced by utterance were to belong 
to the Ear. All Words being external and all-pervading, the Ear is always in proxi¬ 
mity to all Words; hence, if it were to be modified and rendered capable of compre¬ 
hending Words, it would comprehend all the Words—which is an absurdity. 

61 Since the Word heard is co*extensive with the Ear, the change of the Word is 
open to the same objections as the change of the Ear, 

tt-63 The only^ change that is possible in the Ear and the Word is that which is 
brought about by the removal of the Air filling np the cavity of the Ear. But in that 
case the covering of Air, the only impediment of the Ear, having been removed, it would 
comprehend all Words, because they also are in the Ear, which is all-pervading like 
Akaga, and hence all the Words exist in it; consequently if the covering be removed, all 
the Words would equally be open to comprehension. 

if the Word were to be changed once only, it would be so for all people; and 
hence all people would hear it. In the same way, if it were to be not-chauged only, no 
person would hear it. s 
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cognised (heard), or not cognised, by all persons (at one and the £ 
time). 

64- 65. u If the change be held to belong to both, (the Bar and 
Word),—then this theory would be open to all the objections that 1 
been shown above, to apply severally to each (Le., to the change of 
and to that of the Ear). Therefore a partial cognition of the Word ( 
the cognition of the Word by some people and not the rest) would no 
possible, unless the Word be held to be a caused entity.” 

65- 66. The Bhdshya has given a reply to the above, based u 
(the theory of) the change belonging to the Ear. The hearing by diffei 
individual hearers is regulated by a diversity among their Ears. 

66- 67, Nor do we admit the Ear to be necessarily (identical wi 
Akdga. Nor, again, is the Akdga itself impartite; inasmuch as 1 
(impartite character) has been denied (with reasons) by the Jamas i 
the SdMiyas . 

67- 68. Therefore the Ear could either be a part of Akdga itself, 
a distinct entity by itself (without being open to the aforesaid objectioi 
And thus, in accordance witli our theory, for each person, verily, there 
a separate Ear—this being inferred from the (otherwise) inexplicabil 
of effects (in the shape of the hearing, of different persons, being differ* 
from one another). 

68- 69. (Granting the theory of Ear being Akdga), even though 
(Ear)" were one and all-pervading, yet, the change produced by utterai 
could belong only to the substrate of the auditory Akdga only. Therefc 
the Word would be cognised only by that Ear (auditory Akdga) which 
affected by that change (and thus there would be no chance for the Wc 
being heard, or uol heard, by all persons simultaneously) (as urged in 
63-64). 

69- 70. If the change be attributed to the organ of Sense (the Ei i 
—even then, the change could (be held to) apply to the organ, through i 
substrate (viz., the tympanum in the body of the hearer). And thus t 
Word would not be heard by that Ear, of which the tympanum has n 
been affected by the change (produced by the utterance). 


66-66 This refers to the Bhdshya ; u One who holds the manifestation of words 
not open to the said objections; becanse the disjunctions and conjunctions of the palai 
&c., of the speaker, do not affect the Ear that is at a distance, &c., &c. 

67.C8 If the Ear of each person were not distinct, we could not explain the fact 
a Word being heard by one person, and not by others. 

68.69 Substrate of the auditory Akdga is the Ear in the body. 

69.10 And consequently we would not have the absurdity urged in K. 63-6 
That is to say, there could be no chance of the Word being either heard, or not heard, 1 
all persons simultaneously. 
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70- 71. An utterance does not effect any change in the anditory organ, 
if it fails to reach the Ear (in the body). Therefore the applicability of 
'felie change (produced by utterance) is regulated by the diversity of the 
csorporeal Ear (which is different for each person) (and consequently there 
is no chance of the absurdity of a Word being heard by all persons simul- 
faaneously, or that of a very distant sound being beard with as much dis¬ 
tinctness as one near at band). 

71- 72. Obj\ : “ But then, the anditory organ, having been affected by 
tlie change in one corporeal substrate, would become the means of cognising 
(that Word) in all persons,—for those who hold all auditory sense to be one 
only (on the ground of its being identical with Ahaga, which is one).’* 

72- 73. The cognition (audition of the Word) is held to be produced 
in the bodily organ of persons. Consequently the change (appealing in 
tiie organ of one body), appearing in a place other than the principal ele- 
'roent (audition of the Word by other persons), fails in an essential factor 
( necessary for audition by others). 

73- 74. Even one soul, though impartite, and as such cognising (a 
"Word) by its whole self, has the cognition in the body it occupies (and which 
it has acquired in accordance with its past deeds). And after this explana¬ 
tion, our theory no longer remains faulty (objectionable). 

74- 75. Just as the Ahaga, though one (and impartite), comes to be 
ciiversely connected with several partite objects severally,—so in the same 
maimer, would it also be open to change and non-change (in accordance 
■vritb its substrates in the bodies of men) (and hence the change in one 
auditory Ahaga could not lead to the cognition of another person, and so 
forth as urged in Karikas 56-57 et seq ). 

75- 76. Even though Ahaga is impartite and all-pervading, yet the 
<c connection ” (of AkSga with the partite objects, jar, &c.,) having a dual 
sxLbstrate (in the shape of Ahaga and the partite object), depends upon the 
(partite objects) jar, &e., lying on the earth only (andas such, the connec¬ 
tion cannot be said to be all-pervading). 

Tl-TO The sense in one person being the same as in other persons: if it happens 
to be affected in the Ear of one person, and lead to his cognition of the Word, it would 
remain affected even in the Ear of other persons. Therefore when one person hears 
a sonnd, all others would hear it. 

72-73 Change is a secondary element in cognition which is the principal element. 
^Lnd the secondary element, in order to be effective, must be in the same place as the 
primary. The cognition is to .be produced in the bodies of men and nowhere else. 
Therefore the change affecting the sense in Rama’s body cannot bring about a cogni¬ 
tion in the body of Krishna. Because the change in Rama is not co-extensive with the 
oognition in Krishna. 

7*-7& This is in anticipation of the objection that the connection of Ahaga would 
also be all-pervading. 
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76- 77. Deafness, &c., are also regulated by the same cause (i.e., by 
the effects produced in the bodily organ). And this (deafness) is not 
experienced by another (t.e., any Soul other than the one to -which the parti¬ 
cular body, with the deranged ear, belongs),—inasmuch as it is influenced 
by the virtue and vice (of that particular Soul). 

77- 78. Just as in the case of a village lord, when removed from 
the mastery over the village,—though he continues to reside in the village, 
yet lie does not enjoy (the possession of) the village,—so, in the same 
manner, though the Soul of a deaf person continues to reside in the body, 
yet, being deprived of its mastery (over the organ of audition), it does not 
hear any sounds, even when others (near him) hear it. 

78- 80. Even if (it be granted that), like the auditory sense, the 
Word and its substrate too are without any parts (£.e., impartite) and 
incapable of occupying any one place (i.e., all-pervading,—even then, the 
theory is not open to the (aforesaid) objections. Because the air-vibra¬ 
tions, which are held to be the manifesters (of the Word), are both en¬ 
dowed with parts and capable of occupying different places ( i.e ., are neither 
impartite nor all-pervading). And. (of these manifesting air-vibrations) 
there are different classes also,—on which (classes) are based the changes 
(produced in the auditory sense). 

80- 81. Just as, in your theory, the air-vibration (utterance) put 
forth for one Word, does not produce another Word,—so, in our theory too, 
the vibration, capable of producing changes, in the Ear, enabling it to 
cognise one Word, will not be able to make a change for the sake of an¬ 
other Word. 

81- 82. Just as auy one of the contacts of the palate, &c. (by the 
speaker), (put forth for the pronunciation of one Word) cannot, in your 
theory, produce another Word,—so, in the same manner, any one of these 

1A?1 Deafness results when the bodily organ, Ear, which is the substrate of audi¬ 
tory sense, becomes deranged. Hence both the ability and inability of the auditory 
sense must depend upon the effects produced (or changes brought about) in the bodily 
organ. 

18-80 “ Manif ester fl *that which renders cognisable. “Different classes ”—For one 
class of Letters there is one class of Air-vibrations; and so on with each letter that 
is pronounced. And the change produced in the auditory sense is none other than the 
contact with these Vibrations. The Ear coming in contact with a vibration, cognises 
only that letter (or Sound) which belongs to the same class as (i,e. % is homogeneous (to 
that vibration. This Kdrikd meets the objection urged in Kdrikds 60-61* 

80.81 Even one who holds the theory of words being caused finds it necessary 
to assert that Words can be produced only by such air-vibrations, as are homogeneous 
to them. 

This meets the objection urged in Kdrikds 62-63 and shows how {t 
— 18 no ^ P oss lble. 
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contacts of the palate, &c., which is capable of putting forth such sounds 
as bring about changes in the auditory sense favourable for the cognition 
of any one particular Letter, is not able to indicate sounds of other Letters. 

82- 83. Therefore, both m the theory laying down the production of 
Words, and that holding their manifestation, the diversity of all capabilities 
(for producing changes in tbe Anditory Sense, &c., &c.), is equally inferable 
from the (otherwise) inexplicability of certain well-known effects (every- 
clay facts of ordinary life). And (from the same inexplicability) could 
also be inferred tbe diversity of effort and desire to speak (which inference 
"too is equally possible in both theories), 

83- 84 If the change be held to belong to the object (Word), then too 
tbe change would apply to one Word only (and not to all, as nrged in 
HZdtrikfts 61-62). And even this one would not be heard by all men (simul¬ 
taneously), on account of a difference in their capabilities. 

84- 86. Just as (in your theory) though the Word is produced equally 
with regard to all men, yet it is not cognised by all (simultaneously), on 
account (as you explain) of tbe fact of (its cognition depending upon) the 
divisions of direction , place , <fcc.,—so, in the same manner (in our theory 
also) when a Word is affected by changes brought about by sounds produced 
in proximity to some men, the Word is heard by these men alone, and not 
by those that are at a distance (from those sounds). 

86-87. Even if it be held that the changes belong to both (tbe Ear 
and tbe Word), the assertion (in Karikds 64-65) of this being open to both 
objections (urged against the change of “Word!' and change of “Ear”) 
is untrue. Because on account of discrepancies in either (of these two 
changes of Word and Ear), all (Words) are not heard by all (Ears of all 
men). 

87. A method (of the cognition of Word) must necessarily be laid 
down by such inquirers as strictly follow the universally accepted fact of 
the hearing (of Words) obeying the desire to speak (on the part of tbe 
speaker). 

88-90. In this matter, some people (the VaifishiJcas) hold that tbe 
Word (sound) is primarily produced by Conjunction and Disjunction ; that 

88.84 “ Difference in capabilities.**—One who is at a distance is not as able to hear 
as one who is near. The latter half meets the objection nrged in in KdriJcas 63-64. 

81.M Just as your cognition of the Word is governed by Direction, Ac., so are also 
our changes of Words, &c. 

88 - 8 1 A discrepancy in the Ear of people (caused by dietance, &c.), makes it 
impossible for all men to hear a sound simultaneously. And & discrepancy of tbe 
Word (caused by the fact of one sound manifesting only one Word), makes it impos¬ 
sible for all the Words to be heard at one and the same time. 

By Conjunction, as in the case of the drum struck by the stick, and by Bis 
junction, as in that of the flute. 
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from this (sotmd) is produced another sound similar to it ; and that 
place next to this is produced another sound also similar to it, then fo 
another, and so on, in the manner of waves and ripples ; and it is th« 
sound (of the series) that is caught by the Ear. 

90- 91. But, in this theory, there are many assumptions of in 
ceptible facts. In the case of a sound, we are never cognisant of any mg 
plicity of sounds (as held by the Vaigeshika), 

91- 92. Even the fact of one sound producing another is ground 
inasmuch as sound has no action. Nor can an immaterial entity i 
sound),—being, as it is, incapable of striking (against anything)—pro 
an effect in a place removed from itself. 

92- 93. Nor is there any means of regulating the productioi 
sounds, with regard to the limit of their reach. Nor is there any cause 
could account for the restriction of the direction (of sounds), and for 
fact of (sounds) following the current of winds. 

93- 94. It is hard to prove that a sound produces another whic 
either similar or homogeneous to it. Nor are we cognisant of any grot 
for believing the production (of sounds) to exteud on all sides (sped 
as waves and ripples, which you cite as an instance of the method, pro< 
in a single direction). 

94- 95. And again, it is not possible for foregoing sounds, that 
entirely destroyed (without leaving any trace), to produce the subseqi 
sounds, which had absolutely no existence before. And just as the pc 
bility of a series of cognitions (has been rejected under Nirdlambanavai 
so too is the possibility of a series of sounds (inadmissible). 

95- 96. In the case of the Waves,—since they have a certain v< 

90.92 yyr Q ( 3 0 no t cognise the sound heard to be different from the sound uttered, 

91.92 jf an immaterial entity were to have snch an effect, then such effects (som 
would be possible, even beneath the ground the sound produced above the gro 
would be heard in the nether world): because au immaterial object would never be 
tarded in its progress by any such interceptions as those presented by material obje 
like the Earth, Ac. 

Sound being immaterial, what would be the means whereby we could acc 
the theory that the series of these sounds stops short at a certain point, beyond wh 
it does not go. And since no such cause can be found there would be an endless sex 
of a sound, which would thus come to be heard simultaneously by the whole world* 

If sound be immaterial, how could we explain the fact of its being produced in < 
direction, or the fact of its being caused in the wake of word-carrents—both of wh: 
are possible only with material objects ? 

93 Since a sound cannot be a material cause, it cannot produce another sound* 

94.96 a sound on being produced is instantly destroyed and no trace of it is left l 
hind. How then can this be the cause of the next sound in the Series, which, till thi 
has had no sort of existence ? 

$6.9d A ripple has a certain velocity for a long time after its first appearance, ai 
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city (motion) and action, it is possible for them to produce effects in places 
other than that of the cause ( i.e the first ripple, having motion, can pro¬ 
duce another ripple, even at a distance from it). Because the action 
of such (mobile) causes lasts so long as the velocity (or motion) 
lasts, 

96- 97. (Granting such a production of sounds) this production could 
not be impeded by the intervention of walls, &c., because the existence of 
an immaterial substance (like sound) in the midst of a material substance 
(like the wall) is not impossible. 

97- 98. And further, "Walls, &c., do not serve either to destroy or 
remove the Akfiga (and hence, sound being a property of Akaga cannot be 
destroyed or in any way intercepted by the Wall). Therefore, even inside 
the Wall, AMga cannot be rendered imperceptible. 

98- 99. If AkUga did not formerly exist in the place, then the very ex¬ 
istence of the Wall,—as also of all its inner parts,—would be a contradiction 
(because all things exist in space, which is the same as AMgd). Because 
these cannot have any existence in a material substance. 

99- 100. If it be held that “ the AkUga bears only the production of 
such souuds, which are free from any contact with a substance having the 
character of an interceptor,”—such a statement has no reasons in its 
favour. 

100- 101* This statement cannot he said to he proved by Apparent 
Inconsistency ; inasmuch as the fact (of sound being intercepted) is cap¬ 
able of being otherwise explained. And, as a matter of fact, this (Appar¬ 
ent Inconsistency) is not held to be a means of right notion by those who 
admit of only two such means (Sense-perception and Inference). 

so long as this velocity lasts, it will go on producing other ripples. This is not possible 
in the case of sound, which has neither velocity nor motion. 

97-98 Because, being immaterial and all-pervading, the Ahaqa must have existed in 
the place, prior to the erection of the wall j and since it could not be in any way inter¬ 
cepted by the presence of the wall, it must be admitted to continue in the place even 
after the wall has been built. 

“ Because, &c. ”—Since it is so, they must be held to have their existence in 
an immaterial entity like Akdga. 

99.100 This qualification is a saving clause against the argument based on the 
intervention of the wall. The objection means to imply that, since the sound, in the 
case of the presence of a wall, is in contact with aii intercepting substance in the shape 
of the wall, therefore it cannot be said to be produced when its progress has been stop¬ 
ped by the wall. Hence, behind the wall, the sound is not heard. 

100-101 it ig only when a fact is not cognisable, and cannot be explained without the 
admission of a certain other fact, that this latter is accepted on the (otherwise) apparent 
inconsistency of the former fact. In the case of sound, however, all the facts are ap¬ 
plicable in accordance with the Mtmansalca’s theory. Therefore, there is no Incon¬ 
sistency that would lend support to any new theory. 
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101- 102. ETor can the assumption be said to be due to . in- 

asnmcli as no relation (of concomitance) is perceived (to exist between pro* 
duetion and any invisible entity, as tlie intermediate sounds propounded 
by tbe Vaig^shika). If it be urged that “ we could Lave tbe Inference 
from a general affirmative premise,— ” then, in that case, your reasoning 
would be contradictory. 

102- 103. Thus, (if it be argued that )— u a sound is productive of 
homogeneous sounds,—because it is a property,—like tbe Sense-organs (of 
Taste, &c.),”—(this would be met by the counter-argument based upon the 
same premise): viz: A sound is not productive of other sounds,—for the same 
reason (i.e., because it is a property, and properties are not productive of 
other properties). (And if the production of other sounds'were like the 
productions of the Sense-organs, then, as these latter appear in the same 
point of space as is occupied by the Sense-organ, so in the same manner, 
the intermediate sounds) would appear in the same place as that occupied 
by the primary sound (and thus there could be no transmission of sounds).. 

103- 105. Because (it is a matter of common experience that) the 
place, which is occupied by the parts of the piece of cloth, is also the place 
where all its properties exist, and it is the same place where the whole 
(piece of cloth) made up of the parts also exists; and the properties of the 
whole, too, occupy the same place (as is held by the Whole itself). Thus, 
we have co-extensiveness (of the properties of the Cause and those of the 
Caused). In the same manner (we could infer that), all the (subsequent 
intervening) sounds have no place other than that held by the primary 
(first) sound. 

105-106. A sound does not produce another sound,—because it is a 
sound,—like the final sound (where the series of the VaigeshiJca ends). 
Similarly, Conjunction and Disjunction (held by the Vaigeshika to be 
productive of sounds) (do not produce sounds)—because they are so (ie., 
because they are Conjunction and Disjunction),—like any other ordinary 
Conjunction and Disjunction. 


106-107. In fact, the theories of the movement of the sound, and 
that of the auditory sense,—as held by the Jaina and the SUnkJiya respect¬ 
ively,—are more reasonable than the above ( Vaigeshika) theory. But- 
these, too, become untenable, on account of the following reasons. 

101.103 The Inference from general affirmation is shown in the first half of the 
Karika. “ Contradictory ”—also proving a proposition aimed at. 

105.106 A syllogism proving the fact of sounds not producing sounds. 

106-107 The Jaina theory is that the sound having been uttered travels bodily to the 
ear of tbe bearer. And the Sdnkhya theory is that the sense being all-pervading travels 
to the region where the sound is produced. 
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107-108. The travelling of sound, as proposed by the Jaina , is an 
imperceptible fact, as are also the materiality and tangibility (of sounds) 
the suppression of existing sounds, non-cognisability by the tactile sense 
(even in presence of its tangibility), and the existence of many subtile fac¬ 
tors (technically called, by the Jainas, “ Pudgala, ”). 

109. How can there be any production (of the final perceptible 
sound) by means of these (subtile factors), which are imperceptible (and 
as such incapable of producing perceptible entities) ? And, from what sort 
of diversity in the process of production would proceed the diversity of 
the Letters (appearing in the sound) P 

110-111* In the absence oi fluidity in these (subtile factors), how can 
they be said to be mixed up (into a complete whole, in the shape of the 
sound) P And (even if such mixing up be admitted, as in the case of a 
lump of flour), how is it that in the travelling (from the region where 
the sound is produced to that where it is heard), the sound is not dissi¬ 
pated (and blown aw&y) by the air-currents ?—specially as these parts 

the subtile factors making up the sound) are extremely light (being 
subtile) and are not bound together (into a composite whole) by any thing. 
And just as a lump of clay is shattered (into fragments) by striking 
against trees, so would the sound also (be shattered into its imperceptible 
component fragments by its striking against trees, &c., intervening in 
its path, from the place of production to that of its cognition). 

112-113. (If the sound be held to be a component whole, made up of 
paids, then) having entered into the Ear of one man, it could not be heard 
by others. Hor is there any cause for the multiplicity of intervening 
sounds. Hor, lastly, is it possible, for one and the same (component 
sound) to travel on all sides (in order to be heard by different persons). 

113. Even in accordance with the theory that it is the Auditory 
Sense that moves (to the region where the sound is produced),—such (motion 
af the Auditory Sense) is not possible. And if (it be held that) it is the func¬ 
tion (or action of the Ear*) that travels, then (in that case) it would mean 
the assumption of two imperceptible factors (since neither the function of 
the Ear nor the travelling of the function is perceptible). And further, 

107-108 This Karilca enumerates the various imperceptible facts assumed (without 
any reason) by the Jaina, 

110-111 No mixing up is passible unless the factors mixing up have a certain degree 
of fluidity and consequent viscidity. 

The air-currents blow away the flour; so would they blow away the sound into 
fragments; hence it would be impossible for any sound to be heard. 

118-118 A material component object having entered one ear, will remain there in its 
entirely, as it is not possible for such an object to remain in more than one place at one 
and the same time. And we have no grounds for holding that when a sound is produc¬ 
ed, many sounds follow in its wake and spread all round. 
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(in this theory) you would hare a modification (of the Auditory Sense) by 
a distant object (viz., the sound, which is always produced at a certain dis¬ 
tance from the Ear). 

114- 115. If it be held that (the Auditory Sense) gets (at the distant 
sound), on accout of its all-pervading character,—then, this fact would 
apply equally well to the case of very distant sounds (and hence all sounds 
would he heard equally well) ; and, as such, the modification or non-modi¬ 
fication (of the Auditory Sense) would he brought about by all sounds 
equally, and not differently (the difference, in our theory, being based upon 
the distance or the proximity of the sound produced). 

115- 116. If it be held that the Auditory Sense is modified by those 
(sounds) that have no (particular) relation with it; then, as shown above, 
non-relation being equal (in the case of sounds near and distant), there 
would be no speciality in the near sound (whereby such sound would be 
heard, and not the one at a distance). 

116- 117. And further, the function of the Auditory Sense, being im¬ 
material, could not he intercepted by any material obstacles ; and hence, 
wherefore should an intercepted sound not he heard P 

117- 119. If the modification were to belong to the Auditory Sense 
(which the Sftnhhya holds to be all-pervading), then there would he no rea¬ 
son for any limit (as to the reach of its cognition,— i.e., it would cognise all 
sounds) ; nor would it he possible for the function of the Auditory Sense to 
be urged mostly in the same direction as the wind (and as such the greater 
reach of the sound in that direction would not he explicable) ; and it 
would be as possible for it to be intercepted in that direction and to move, 
with greater facility, against the wind (which facts militate, against the 
fact of the greater audibility of sounds in the said direction ); because, 
in that case, the help of the wind, belonging to the Auditory Sense, would 
not belong to the sound. 


119- 120. Those who hold that the sound is cognised by the Auditory 
Sense, without coming in contact with it,—will have this non-contact 
applicable equally to the case of distant and near sounds (and hence there 
could be no difference in the hearing of these). 

120- 121. And in that case, both in the case of distant and near sounds, 

US-114 Now begins the refutation of the Sankhya theory. 

116.1H “ Intercepted” by obstacles, like a wall, &c. 

119.M0 This Kdrikd and the next meet the Battddha theory that the Auditory Sense 
cognises the sound without coming in any sort of contact with it. 

180.181 Since all sounds would be equal in having no contact, and as such equally 
cognisable. 
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cognition or non-cognition would be equally possible. And there would 
be no sequence, or intensity or lowness, <fcc., of sounds. 


121- 122. Therefore, we must now enquire into the process of bear¬ 
ing, from the standpoint of the Qrotriya (the Mlmansaka). It is an un¬ 
doubted fact (of perception) that (in speaking) the internal Air, being 
struck by the mental effort (of the speaker) moves (out of the month). 

122- 123. And this (Air) requires (for going out of the throat) the 
conjunction and disjunction of the (tongue with the) palate, &c. And since 
the Air has a certain force (with which it moves), it moves along so long as 
this initiatory force lasts. 

123- 124. And it is also certain that, in moving along, the Air and 
its constituent particles come in contact with, and are disjoined from, the 
still (calm) Air (through which it passes). 

124- 125. Having reached the Ak&ga (Space) in the Ear, the Air im¬ 
parts a certain faculty, or potency, to the Auditory Sense; and since the 
sound is heard only when this (faculty) appe- - ' rs, therefore, we admit of its 
existence in the shape of a change ( Sansk&ra ,, produced in the Sense),—and 
this is the only imperceptible factor that we assume. 

125- 126. And this u faculty ” that we assume, is like the faculty of 
producing (the sound, held by the other party); and it is nothing more than 
that. And similarly (t.e., as in the case of the opposite theory) we would 
assume particular faculties from the fact of the cognition of particular 
sounds. 

126- J27. The production of Words (and sounds) having been rejected, 


121J22 With this begins thj expounding of the proper Mimansaha theory—Cf. the fol¬ 
lowing KdHkds of Panini — iC The soul having cognised the objects produces in the mind 
a desire to speak 5 it strikes the fire in the body ; and this fire moves the air inside j this 
air moving up strikes the head (brain ?) and returns to the mouth, and there brings 
forth the Word.’* Such is the production of the sound of the word; this sound strikes 
the outer air with a certain force 5 and so far as this force lasts in the outer air, up to that 
place, and till that time, the word is heard. It is shown in the Kdrihi that every item of 
this theory is amenable to perception, the only supersensuous element being that’ of the 
change produced in the Ear by the sound. Whenever the ordiravy Air is struck by 
anything it moves; and so it must be with the Air in the body. 

isa.ia* And siuce it comes in contact with the calm Air all round, therefore it is quite 
possible for the sound to be disseminated, and spread along, on all sides of its source. 

125.129 They too assume the appearance of a faculty in the ear, like us. They 
make the faculty productive of the sound, while we only hold it to be capable of mak¬ 
ing the ear cognise the sound. So the fact of assuming an imperceptible faculty is com¬ 
mon to both of us. 

129.121 The production of sounds is rejected under the Sutra <f Datganasya pardr* 
ihatvut” (I*i*lff). 


/ 
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—since the process of hearing them is not otherwise explicable,—we assume 
the (imperceptible) fact of specific changes being produced (in the Auditory 
Sense) by the sounds. 

127- 128. That which proves the existence of such a faculty of sounds 

(pi'oducing the changes) is the fact of (the change) appearing only when 
that faculty exists ,*—just as iu the case of the faculty of the Auditory 
Sense (which is proved by thefact of hearing appearing only when the faculty 
exists). And the intellect (that was engaged in the assumption, or explana¬ 
tion, of the production of the change) is taken up by the same by 

the assumption of the faculty of sounds to bring about the changes). 

128- 130. The interception caused by a Wall, &c., is quite possible, in 
the case of: the Air. And the striking against the tympanum (of which we are 
at times cognisant) is due to the great force of the Air-current. And since 
the Air has its own intensity, as well as that of its velocity, perishable,— 
and since it moves along in a certain order of sequence,—therefore, it 
comes to be the sole cause of the change (in the Auditory Sense) of the 
order of sequence (in the hearing of the sound), as also of the intensity and 
lowness, <&c. (of the sound). 


130-132. It is this “modification” (of the Auditory Sense) as the 
means of the comprehension of sounds, that some people, (Bhartymitra, 
<&c.), thinking themselves to be learned, hold to be the “ Auditory Sense ” 
itself. But this is only a changing of (or play upon) names ; and yet 
they feel elated in their own minds (at having discovered a new theory) ; 
whereas this pride is only false, inasmuch as they have not discovered 
anything new. 

132- 133. The Bhashya too, has not mentioned the “Auditory Sense ” 
to be anything other than a change produced by the sounds. Beyond 
this, what else have they found to be indicated by the word “Auditory 
Sense ” (that they seek to improve upon the BhSshya)? 

133- 135. People always use the word “ Sanshdra ” (“ modification ”) 

127.12$ intellect, &o.,” when we enquire into the production of this change, we are 
satisfied-by the assumption of such a faculty in the sounds uttered. 

123480 By “ JStc.," are meant the facts of the sound being heard near and not at a 
distance, the fact of its greater reach in the same direction as the wind, its diffusion 
on all sides (caused by the current of Air passing on all sides). 

1S0.U2 They hold the Modification to be the Sense. They admit of the Modification 
and the Sense both; but change their names. 

182.183 The only difference between our statement of the fact and theirs is, that 
they call the “ faculty” itself the a Auditory Sense j” while we apply this name to an 
Entity (a sense-organ) endowed with this faculty. And that the latter fact is true 
is proved by our every-day experience. 
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as. a generic name applicable (in common) to all entities belonging to tbe 
same class (of u snpersensuous entities,” to which the aforesaid faculty 
of the Auditory Sense belongs),—the existence of which entities is infer¬ 
red from their effects. But the word “ Qrotra” (Auditory Sense) is not 
known (by people) to have any connection with the denotation of the word 
“ Sanskara ; and as such, the word “ Auditory-Sense ” cannot renounce 
its own specific denotation (known to every person), and denote the 
“ JSansMra” (which is always known to be only a generic entity). 

(135-136).—The author of the Bhashya has laid down, in the begin¬ 
ning, the <£ non-optionality ” of the denotations of words. And this (rule) 
would be surely violated by those (who optionally, without any grounds) 
attribute the word u Qrotra” to the Sanskara . 

136-137. The word “ Qrotra ” is known, by all men, to apply to 
to something other than the Sanskara. And hence (by asserting it to 
mean Sanskara ) we would separate the word “ Qrotra ” from its well- 
known signification, without any reason. 

, 137-J38. It is established, on the ground of Scriptures, that the Sense- 
organs accrue to the man, while he is yet in the womb; and this shows that 
they exist even prior to the appearance of their effects (cognitions). And 
'this (Scriptural Assertion) is violated (by the theory that the Auditory 
Sense is identical with Sanskara ). 

138- 139. And further, the relation of the word with the* meaning, 
cannot, in any way, be created (anew) by us. If the Auditory Sense be held 
to be momentary (as it necessarily must be, if it be held to be identical 
with Sanskara , which is only momentary),—then the relation of this (word 
“ Crotra ”) with its meaning ( Sanskara , which is produced by sounds, and 
as such a cmised entity), could not but be such as is created by us (and as 
such non-eternal). (And this would go against the theory of the eternality 
of the relation of Words with their meanings, as held by all the Mim&nsa* 
has.) 

139- 140. If it be urged that u the same would be the case with the word 
* Sanskara 9 (which is admitted by the Mimdmaka to denote Sanskaras , 
that are momentary and non-eternal)—then (we reply that) other 
Sanskaras remain (even when one Samkftra has been destroyed; and we 
hold the denotation of the word “ Sanskara ” to apply to the class “ Sans¬ 
kara ,” which is eternal). (Apart from the class) however, there are 
some individual Sanskaras (as those of the Yogi) that continue for hundreds 
of years. Hence, the relation of the word “ Sanskara” with the SanskUra 
(considered either as a class, or as an individual) can never be destroyed. 

187.188 “ Violated”—because the Samlcdra is concomitant with the cognition of the 
word; Bub theie is no such cognition in the womb; while the Qruti declares that the 
senses accrue to the child in the 5th month after conception. 
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140-141. Then again, the word “ Crotra ”—prior to the (production 
of the) Sanskftrci, as also after it,—is always known to apply to an object 
located in a certain place (part of the body, viz., the Ear). 

142, And we can hold the continuance (permanence) of the “Audi¬ 
tory Sense ” on the ground of its being a sense, like the “ Tactile Sense,” 
&c, And hence it cannot be said to be momentarily created (and as such 
‘ cannot be identical with a “ Sanskara that is created and destroyed 
at every moment). 

343. If by contact witli sonnd, the “ Auditory ” Sense were to be 
produced (as held by those who bold the sense to be identical with Sans - 
k8ra, which is produced by the sound),—then how is it that it is not 
found (to be produced) in tlie case of the deaf person ? 

144. Because that which does not exist in a person, is naturally 
capable of being produced,—therefore, the “Auditory Sense,” which is 
wanted (for the cognition of sounds), would be produced, even for the deaf 
(which is impossible). 

145- 146. If it be urged that “ the same contingency would apply to 
the theory of San'sk&ra (being produced by the sound),”—(then we reply 
that), the SamlcUra cannot be produced in the Sense which has been 
destroyed (or deranged, as it is in the deaf). Sounds are unable to pro¬ 
duce any changes ( Sansk&ra ) in the “Auditory Sense” (of the deaf) 
which is covered over by derangements. But if it be held that it is the 
Sense (of audition) itself, which (being identical with SanskSra) is pro¬ 
duced (by sounds), then, in that case, there could he no obstruction (to 
the production of the Auditory Sense, even in deaf persons). 

146- 147. Those ( VaigeshUcas) who hold the Senses to be material 

140.141 This anticipates the following argument: The line of argument that the Mi- 
mdnsaka follows with regard to the signification of Sanskara by the word “ Sanskara ” 
would also apply to the case of the signification of Sanskara by the word “ Qrotra” 
The sense of the Karikd is that this is not possible, inasmuch as Sanskara is held to be 
signified by the word “ Sanskara ” simply because, apart from the Sanskara this word 
is found to have no meaning. In the case of the word “ Qrotra ” on the other hand, 
even prior to, and after the Sanskara has appeared and disappeared, it is found to 
denote the Ear in the body 5 therefore the word “ Qrotra” cannot be accepted to denote 
Samkaras . 

148 The Ear of the deaf comes in contact with the sound; and this contact, produc¬ 
ing his Auditory Sense, would wake the sound heard by him. 

14* it cannot be urged that the deaf does not have the Sense, because he has not 
got it. Because it is only that which one has not got which can be produced by ade¬ 
quate causes. 

146.144 The sense of this objection is that if the cognition of sound be due to 
8anskara t it would be produced for the deaf also, and he would also hear sounds. 

144.141 The word “ Sanskara*” as applied to the case of the Auditory Sense (a well- 
known object), means the capability of the Sense to bring about an effect in the shape of 
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(each Sense belonging to a particular material substance) bold a certain 
part ol Ak&gato be the Sense of Audition. And bow would you (wbo hold 
that the Sense is produced by the sound) reject the fact of the existence of 
this (part of Akdga, as the Auditory Sense), even prior to the (production 
of the) sound P 

147- 148. The capability, of a certain well-known object, to bring 
about a certain effect,—which (capability) is brought about by other 
agencies,—is what is known to be denoted by the word “ Sansk&ra ” ; and 
on what grounds would you reject the fact of this denotation ? 

148- 149. The mere denial (without any reasons) of facts ordinarily 
well-known, and supported by the Scriptures, is a profitless waste of labour 
(lit., useless shedding of perspiration),—like the (dog's) chewing of the 
cows' horns (which does not give it any food, and is mere waste of labour). 

149- 150. If it be absolutely necessary to deny the assertion of the 
Naiyfiyika (as to a certain part of Ak&pa being the Auditory Sense),—then 
you must seek to establish the fact of space (“ Dik ”) being the Sense of 
Audition, on the ground of its being laid down in the Yeda. 

150- 152. “ The Auditory Sense returns to the Quarters (i.e., to Space)" 

—such is the assertion of the Yeda, in the chapter on “ Dissolutions" 
(where it is asserted that the various Senses return to the various material 
substances). And this assertion implies that the Sense returns to its primary 
condition (Space). Just as, with regard to the “ Sense of Yision," we have 
the passage “ the Sense of Yision returns to the Sun,” which means that 
the primary condition of the Sense of Vision is Fire (or Light), —so, exactly 
in the same manner (the passage declaring the return of the Sense of Audi¬ 
tion to Space means that) the Sense of Audition is constituted by Space 
(which is its primary condition). 

152- 153. Space is all-pervading and one, and extends as far as the 
Ak&ga; and when this (Space) is limited within the region of the ear 
(in the body), it becomes the “ Auditory Sense,”—just as AkSga is held to 
be (by the Vaigeshikas). 

153- 154. And the arguments,—that the Vaigdshika can urge in favour 
of the theory that the Auditory Sense is a part of Akdga ,—will all apply 
equally well to our theory that the Auditory Sense is a part of Space. 
The only difference is that our theory is supported by the Yeda (while 
the Vaigeshika theory is opposed to it). 

154- 155. Therefore the “ Auditory Sense ” must be held to be that 

the cognition of sounds j and this capability is due to the sound-waves in the air striking 
them. This is known to all men. And on what grounds do you seek to deny the fact of 
such signification of the word “ Sanskara ** ? 

163-164 The character of Space is much the same as that of Akdga. 

164.166 “ Changed,” i,e the Sanskara produced by the sound belongs to the part of 

55 
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part of the substance “ Space/* which is influenced by the virtuouB and 
vicious deeds (of the person to whom the Sense belongs), and which (under 
this influence) comes to be limited within the hole of the Bar (in the man’s 
body). And it is this (part of Space, as constituting the Auditory Sense) 
that is changed (by the sounds striking it). 


155-156. Thus, then, the fact of the Sound (Word) not persisting 
(contining to exist) is due to (the absence of) other things; and thus the 
argument (in Sutra 7) is inconclusive. If it be taken to declare the fact 
of the non-continuance of the cognition of the Word, then we have such 
non-continuance (of cognition) even in the case of the AkSpa (contained in 
the Well which has) disappeared (t.e., been covered up by the Ailing up 
of the well) (and hence the argument becomes doubtful). 

157- 158. Nor can destructibility belong to a substance (like Akdpa) 
which does not consist of (is not caused by) another substance. If it be 
urged that “ in the case of Akfiga we have an inferential argument which 
proves its continued existence (even in the case of the filling up of the 
Well)/* —then (we reply, that), in the case of the Word too, we have an 
Inference (based upon the fact of its being recognised to be the same as 
the one heard before, which proves that the same Word continued to exist 
all along). 

158- 159. On account of the use of the word “ Karoti ** (“does/* with 
regard to Words), it has been asserted (in Sutra 9) —that the word is a cause# 

from which one infers the fact of words being caused,—then (we reply that) the mere 
Space as constituting the Sense of Audition, and renders it capable of cognising the 
sound. q 

156 Th; s recapitulates the arguments that have been urged against the Sutra 
** Asthma” (I—i—7). 

The non-continuance of the Word is due to the fact of the non-continuance of the 
object signified by the Word, and not to the destruction of the Word. And as for the 
non-continuance of the cognition of the Word, this cannot be any ground for asserting 
the Word to be caused, and non-eternal. Because if this be accepted to be sufficient 
ground for such conclusion,—then that would apply also to Akaga, whioh is known to be 
caused and eternal. And hence, tbe argument becomes doubtful. 

161.168 With this begins the consideration of the fourteenth Sutra, which meets the 
argument urged in the Sutra “ ’ Kavotigabdat ” (I—i—8). 

The word “ Karoti ** properly signifies the production of something that did not 
exist before. But this is not applicable to words; because even when we have the asser¬ 
tion “ (JabdahTmru** the word has existed, before the assertion, and the utterance of the 
word by the person directed j and as the word existed already, the person cannot be said 
to produce something that did not exist beforehand. And hence your argument fails. 

If it be urged that it is not on tbe basis of such production that we assert tbe fact of 
words being caused j but it is on the fact of people making such assertion as “ (Jabdaftkuru” 
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entity. But the proper meaning of the word (“Karoti”) is not applicable 
(to the case of Words). If the mere assertion (“ Qahdam burn ”) be said 
to be (the ground for holding words to be caused), then the argument 
becomes contradictory (not proving the desired conclusion),—for those who 
hold (the Word) to be caused (produced) by the action of that person 
(who is directed as “ Qabdam hum”). Because we meet with such asser¬ 
tions (or directions) even in the case of “ cow dung,” &c., which are not pro¬ 
duced by the person directed. 

159- 160. If it be urged that, “ the cowdnng is certainly a caused entity 
anyway,”—(we reply that) we also come across with such assertions as 
“ SLhagam kuru ” (“ produce emptiness ”). 

160- 162. If it be urged that “ the Akaga, —being only a removal 
(Negation) of covering (and this being brought about by the action of the re¬ 
moval),—is also a caused entity,” then (we reply that) even to the Baud - 
dha (who holds all things to be momentary and non-eternal), a negation, 
being self-sufficient, is never produced . The effect of the action (of digging 
a well, in accordance with the direction “ produce emptiness {akdga) here,” 
is the removal of the Earth (filling up the space) to some other place (and 
not the production of Ak&ga). And the Ak&ga, being a negation of covering 
(granting this theory for once) continues ever permanent. 

162- 163. If it he urged that, “ since there can be no production of an 
eternal thing (like Ak&ga), therefore this assertion (“ produce Ak&ga ”) is 
either wrong or figurative,”—then, we could have the same explanation with 
regard to the assertion (“produce words”) with regard to the Word also. 

163- 165. That which is the East of the people of Saurashtra, is the South 
of the Malav&s; and the East of these (Malavas) is the North of those (Saurash- 

f act of such assertion cannot prove yonr theory, because this assertion cannot prove that 
the person (directed) produces the Word; because we meet with such directions as 
“ Gomayanhuru ** (* collect cowdung); though the cowdung is not produced by the per¬ 
son addressed. 

169.160 “ Somehow or other ”— i.e., whether it be produced by the cow or by some¬ 
thing else. 

If the instance of the cowdung will not do, we have such assertions even with re¬ 
gard to such au eternal and uncaused entity as the Ahdga. 

ISO. 162 if Ahdga be only a negative entity (removal of covering),—it is all the more 
eternal. Because eyea the Bauddha does not hold negations to he non-eternal. 

The direction “ produce Ahdga here ” » dig out the Earth from this place. 

188.168 The sense of the objection is that Ahdga is eternal. Therefore such assertions 
cannot apply to it j the sense of the reply is that the word is also known to be eternal 
from, the fact of its being recognised (to be the same at different times); and as such this 
too being eternal, the assertion of production with regard to it must also be either wrong 
or figurative. 

163.165 With this begins the explanation of Sutra 15: “ The simultaneity ( of the 
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tras). Therefore, the place of Sunrise would be different for the inhabit¬ 
ants of the two countries, even though the Sun is only one. And hence 
your argument (urged in I—i—9) becomes uncertain. 

165- 166. One man sees the rising and setting of the Sun to happen at 
a certain distance from him; and, at the same time, another man, living at 
a certain distance behind (to the West of) him, also sees (the Sun rising and 
setting) at the same distance from himself (as the former man). 

166- 167. Yarious Suns are never seen; therefore there cannot be a 
multiplicity of Suns. And again, at midday, all men see the Sun directly 
over their heads (and thus too we have this simultaneous perception of the 
single Sun at different places). 

167- 168. The sun is seen to shine over a certain region (hill, tree, &c.); 
and when the person goes over to these regions, then it appears to shine at 

cognition) of words is like the (simultaneity of the perception of) the Sun” (I—i—15). 
This Sutra is in reply to I—i—9. 

To both countries the Sun rises in the East. But the East of all countries is not 
the same, therefore the place of sunrise must appear different to different countries. 
Thus then, just as though the Sun is one only, yet at one and the same time, it appears 
in different places, so too with the Word,—though this is only one, yet it is heard in 
different places at one and the same time. And just as this fact does not prove the 
fact of the Suu being a caused entity; so the argument urged by you in Sutra 9 fails to 
prove the causedness, and consequently non-eternality, of Words. 

166.188 And as the Sun appears to be, at the same distance, in the same direction 
from two persons, one being behind the other at a certain distance; therefore we must 
conclude therefrom that the Sun appears to rise and set at different places, though it is 
one only. So mere simultaneity of the utterance of a word, by many people, cannot 
prove its non-eternality. 

188.187 If the San were held to be many on the mere ground of two persons seeing 
it rise at equal distances from themselves,—then people who were not at a very great dis¬ 
tance from one another would see both the Suns ( i.e the one at an equal distance from 
him, and the other at equal distance from his friend a few yards behind himj. But 
as such different Suns are seen, it must be admitted that they do not exist. 

" And again,— &c” The translation follows the interpretation of the Kyayaratna- 
hara> The Kdgiha interprets thus • This shows another argument for proving the unity 
of the Sun. At midday all men see one Sun only; and this would not be possible, if there 
were many Suns. 

167.188 This shows cause why a single Sun appears to be seen at different places. 
The fact of people thinking the Sun to appear at different places is due to the fact of 
people seeing the Sun and mistaking it to be shining near them. (To people mistaking 
it to be near them, the idea appears that the Sun has appeared at “ different places ”.) As 
for example, we see the Sun to be shining over a hill, at a certain distance from us. 
And when we go over to that hill, from there too, we see it shining at the same dis¬ 
tance from us as it appeared before. And so on, as we go on moving from one place to 
the other, we find the Sun shining at the same distance from us. And from all 
this we conclude that the Sun is one and shines at a great distance from us; but 
people think they see it at different places, because each man seeing it thinks it 
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a certain distance from that place—this distance (sometimes) appearing to 
be (eqnal to, and sometimes) more than, the former distance {at which the 
Sun had appeared to shine from the former place.) 

168- 169. Even in the case of an object which is comparatively much 
nearer to ns (than the San really is), we find that persons,—residing at 
places that are at different degrees of distance from that object, and conse¬ 
quently having their fronts decidedly different from one another,—mistake 
that distant object to be at equal distances from themselves. 

169- 171. Obj: u In the case of the distant Sun, it is possible that 
persons, not really seeing the place (at which the Sun really shines) should 
have mistaken notions about that place,—the mistake being due to the fact 
of every man thinking the Sun to be in proximity to him. But, how is any 
such mistake possible in the case of the Word (which is not at a great dis¬ 
tance from the person hearing it pronounced simultaneously by many per¬ 
sons ) ? ” Reply ; In that case too, the mistake is due to the all-pervading 
character of the Word : inasmuch as in all the places that we come across, 
we find the Word to exist. 

171- 172. The Word has no parts ; and as snch, it cannot be cognised 
in parts (like any large object). The Word is always (cognised) as it 
exists; and it always exists in its entirety (therefore it is only reasonable 
that it should always be cognised in its entirety , and never in parts). 

172- 175. But the Word is beard in certain definite places, because it 

Is shining near himself, and thus many people mistaking the Sun to appear in proximity 
to everyone of them, the idea naturally arises that there are so many distinct Suns. 

188.159 Even in the case of comparatively nenr objects—such as some great moun¬ 
tain—a man at a certain place sees it to be at the same distance at which it appears to 
another man at a certain distance from him. And since each man seems to see the object 
nearer himself, the notion is likely to arise that there are so many different mountains. 
In the same manner, when the chance of such mistake is met with even in case of 
comparatively nearer objects, such mistakes with regard to the extremely remote Sun is 
only natural. 

189.171 Since a Word is heard in all places, it cannot be either material (corporeal) or 
caused , or non-eternal. Because in one place having known a Word, when we come 
across it in some other place, we at once recognise it to be the same Word. Thus the 
Word is one only, and is manifested in the mouths of different people, who cannot be 
said to produce the Word. The Simultaneity that we perceive, when we hear the same 
word pronounced by different people, belongs to the utterance (manifestation) of the 
ever-existing, all-pervading word, in the mouths of different people. 

171-172 if the word were heard in parts then we could never cognise the Word in its 
entirety. As a matter of fact, the Word is always cognised in its entirety. It is always 
cognised as it exists (in its all-pervading character) j and as it always appears in irs 
entirety, and like the Akdqa it everywhere exists in its entirety,-— it is only natural 
that it should be always cognised in its entirety. 

172.175 The Ear cognises a Word only if the manifesting utterance is made in a 
place which is near enough to it. 
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depends (for its cognition) npon the sounds (utterances) that serve to m 
fest it render it perceptible to the Ear). And sounds (ntteran 
have not the power to pervade the whole Space; and as such, a Word c 
uttered is not heard continuously all over the world, (but only up to a p 
where the air-current carrying the sound-vibrations loses its force). - 
the Auditory Sense (of man) follows the differences of the place of ni 
ance (of the word). And since (utterances) do not fill up the (time 
space) intervening (between two utterances of the word), therefore tl 
appears a break in the cognition (of the word, which is not cognised 
the intervening time). And since these (utterances) extend over a cer 
definite limited space, there appears a (mistaken) notion of the lim 
(non-pervading) character of the Word (manifested by the utterances) 

175- 76. Since these (utterances) have motion and a certain velo< 
therefore, from whatever place they proceed, the Word (manifested 
these) appears, to the hearer, to come from the same place (though, 
matter of fact, the Word exists in all places, and is only manifestei 
rendered perceptible to the ear, by these utterances). 

176- 77. Obj. u The Sun is not seen, to appear at different places 
one and the same maB.” Reply .* It may not (be seen by one man) ; 
anyway, it is found to appear in different places (even though it b< 
different people.) 

177- 79. If you hold your premise (“ because the Word is cogn 

simultaneously to proceed from different sources ”) to be qualified (by 
specification that, in case of the Word, the simultaneous cognition is 
one and the same person ”),—then, too, your argument becomes contradict 
inasmuch as (even in the case of the Sun), it (the sun) is seen, to ap] 
in different places, by one and the same person . (As for instance^ 

many vessels filled with water, the Sun (being reflected in each of th 
is simultaneously seen, by one and the same man, to be one only. . 
there is no ground for bolding these (reflections) to be different; i 
much as they nre actually seen to be exactly the same (or similar). 

179-80. Obj. “ But we say that the reflections appear, by some ca 
separately in the different vessels, and are all cognised by one at one 
the same time,” 

176.18 These KdriJcds explain the I'easons for the mistaken notions of limits 
iion*eternality, Ac., with regard to words, and, as such, supply a full answer to the < 
tion put by the objector in Km'ika 170. 

’• 176.77 The objector objects to the similarity of the simultaneity of the perce; 

of Words with that of the perception of the Sun. t 

119.80 “By some cause *'— i.e. f by the fact of our seeing a face reflected in onlj 
vessel at a time j whereby, we see one reflection of the Sun to be at one time ac< 
panied by tie reflection of the face, which is not present in another vessel. 
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180-82. In reply to this, we say that the fact (of vision) is that the 
light from the sun strikes the surface of the water (and is reflected), and 
consequently, the light from the Eye (striking against the water), is reflected 
back in the wake of the reflected solar light, and thus it sees the Snn 
in its own region Qi.e., in the place where the Snn shines), (and as snch, it can 
see it as one only; bnt) it appears to be manifold and of various forms, 
(in the reflections), on account of the diversity of the vessels (in which 
the reflections occur). And, snch being the case, how can the reflection 
be (said to he) diverse (not one) ? 

182- 183. Just as when the eye is slightly pressed by the finger, a sin¬ 
gle object (the moon, fd.) is seen to he various, because of the diversity in 
the functioning of the eye (produced by the pressure); so, in the case 
in question (where the idea of the manifoldness of the reflection is due 
to the diversity of the vessels; and the diversity appearing in the same 
Word, as uttered by different persons, is due to the diversity of the utterances 
or sounds produced by the different persons, which serve to render the Word 
perceptible to the Ear of the hearer). 

183- 185. Some people holding the view of the appearance of the re¬ 
flections (as something totally different from the reflected object) object *•> 
the above theory thus; u If it is the Snn itself that is seen (in the reflec¬ 
tion), how is it that the reflection is not seen above (over the head c 
the observer) ? And again, secondly, how is it that, in the case of re¬ 
flections in wells, &c., it is seen below (when the Snn is shining above) ? 
And, thirdly, looking in a mirror, while facing the east, how is it that one 
sees the image facing the west ?” 

185- 186. The fact is that the Sense (of vision in the present case) 
brings about the cognition of the object, in the body itself (and hence it is 
always in front of the body that the perceived object appears) ; and this 
explains the above facts—specially as the Sense is a means of cognition, 
only when located in the body. 

186- 189. When people are looking upon the Sun in the water, the func¬ 
tioning (the path of the rays) of his eye is always two-fold: one above, and 

180.81 The reflection appears to be different, because the vessels are different 
and not because the reflections themselves are different. Because all the reflections 
are seen in the retina of the Eye, which is one only. 

185.188 Though the Sun is overhead, yet it is always seen before, in front of the eye, 
and as such it is quite reasonable for the reflection to be identical with the Sun, and yet 
appears below us. 

189 Even though, as a matter of fact, the Sun shines above, yet since in the case 
of reflection, it is perceived by means of the downward function of the Eye, it appears 
to be below ns, in the water; though even in this case what we really see is only the Snn 
shining above. Hence, the reflection is identified with the reflected object; and the 
reflection is seen because it is in front of the body. 
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another below, .And that Sun which is affected (manifested) by the up ward 
function is not seen (by the Eye), because it is not in a straight line with 
the substrate of the Eye (t.e., because the Sun is not in front of the body); 
While the Sun, as it exists (in the water), is presented before the observer 
mediately ( i.e ., the upward function presents the image to the downward 
function, and this presents it to the observer), and is perceived by means 
of the downward function (of the Eye), (and it is for this reason that the 
Sun, though shining above, is seen below, in the reflection). And since 
this (downward function) is identical with the upward function (inasmuch 
as both equally are functions, and belong equally to the eye), therefore 
(when the Sun, though shining above, is perceived by means of the down¬ 
ward function), it appears to the observer as if it were below him. Hence, 
what is really seen below (in the reflection) is the Sun itself appearing 
(before the downward function of the Eye) through the medium (of the 
upward function). 

189- 190. Similarly (in the case of the image in the mirror the func¬ 
tion of the Eye is two-fold : one proceeding to the east, and another to the 
west; and) the face (in the mirror) is mistaken to he looking to the west, 
because (in this case) it is presented, by the easterly function, to the 
westerly function of the Eye. (Hence, though the face is really looking to 
the east, it appears as looking to the west). 

190- 191. Even granting that the reflections occupy different places, 
—they are not known to be diverse, because all are cognisable by the same 
idea (is*, all are recognised to be precisely similar, and hence (identical). 

191- 192. Even if we accept the theory that the Sense of Audition 
moves (over to the region where the Word is uttered), the fact of the Word 
being heard in different places (i.e., from the mouths of different speakers) 
may be explained as being due to the diversity of the places occupied by 
these mouths (aud not to any diversity in the Word itself). And if (we hold 
the theory) that the cognition of the Word is produced in the region of the 
Auditory Sense itself, then we naturally get at the fact of the Word occu¬ 
pying only one place (the space in the Ear). 

192- 193. Even if the Sense (of audition) be something else (other 
than the tympanum as affected by the sound—vibrations of Air),—since 
even such a Sense can have no function outside its own substrate (viz., the 
Ear, in the body, as consisting of the tympanum, &c.); therefore, if we accept 

191.198 This explains the Bhdshya passage wherein the analogy of the case of Word 
with that of the Sun is worked out:— If the Auditory Sense were to go over to the place of 
conjunction and disjunction (of the palate, &c.), in the months of the speakers, <fec., &c. 

198.193 And such travelling of the tympanum of the lisfconer by the month of the 
speaker is an absurdity; hence fche sense of audition cannot be held to move to the place 
sounds are produced. 
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-t^ie theory of (the Auditory Sense) moving (to the regions where sounds 
^i.re produced), we would find the tympanum, Ac. (of the hearer) moving to 
t;he place of utterance (viz., the mouth of the speaker) (inasmuch as the 
Auditory Sense could not move to the region, independently of its substrate}. 

198-196. Obj: “All these assumptions of yours apply to the case 
where the speakers (of the same Word) are many, aud the hearer only one. 
When, on the other hand, there is only one speaker, and many hearers, then 
it is quite the contrary,— (i.e., your arguments become upset). Because in 
-fchis latter case, the Senses (of audition) (cognising the Word) being many, 
€he Word surely (even according to your own theory) appears in diverse 

193.IW The Sense of the objection is thus summed up in the Kyayaratnahira : You 
Assume that in the theory of the movement of the Auditory Sense (of the hearer) to the 
-sound regions, the idea of a single place for the Word is the correct one, and that of di¬ 
versity of its place a mistaken one. This assertion is possible if the speakers are many 
a*nd the hearer only one. When, however, the Speaker is only one, and the Hearers inany^ 
your theory of the singleness of Word is upset, if the movement of the Auditory Sense be 
not admitted; because in that case, the idea of diversity of the place of (cognition of) the 
Word would be true, whereas that of the unity of its place would be a mistaken one; be- 
■cause, the hearers being many, the Word would be cognised in the Ear of all these persons; 
And, as such, being cognised in many places, it could be recognised to have many places. 
A.nd the idea of the Word having only one place could be true only if it were admitted 
.that the Angle Auditory Sense (of the one hearer) moves over to the place of the utterance 
of Sound. Bat since such movement of the Sense is not admitted, the notion of single¬ 
ness of the Word’s place must be a mistaken one; and hence, if in this case (of many 
hearers and one Speaker), the MImansaka holds the notion of singleness of place to be true, 
And that of a diversity of place to he mistaken, then he must admit the fact of the Auditory 
"Sense moving to the sound regions. To this the Mimansaka may reply: ‘ True: the no¬ 
tion of singleness of the place of the Word is really a mistaken one (even in our theory); 
inasmuch as the Wor . is all-pervading and never partial; but it is manifested by the 
sounds proceeding from a single source (the mouth of the one Speaker) ; and this single¬ 
ness of the place of the utterance of Sounds, is mistaken to be the place of the Word. 
Bat the objector retorts: Even in the case where there are many Speakers, and only 
one hearer, there too the notion of the diversity of the place of Word may be explained 
■fco be a mistaken one due to the diversity of the sources from which the Word is 
uttered. Therefore, whether we admit the movement of the Auditory Sense or not, 
the explanation of the notion of singleness of the Word’s place, and that of the 
notion of diversity of its place, are the same : both of these notions have been shown to 
fee mistaken in different cases; and the explanation of the mistake is exactly similar 
in both oases— viz ., the diversity of the manifesting Sounds. And then, if, as a mattei 
of fact, both of these notions—that of singleness and diversity of place—be false, with 
reference to the Word, which is all-pervading, then why should the Mnnnnsaka so 
tenaciously hold to the theory of Singleness, and fight shy of the theory o iveisi y 
the place of the Word ? And secondly, since the explanation of the mistake is the same 
—whether yon admit the movement of the Auditory Sense or nob, why shon ^ you 
reject the theory of such movement, aud hold to the theory of the Word itself coming to 
the Auditory Sense ? 

56 
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places (the Sense of audition of the many hearers,) And it is only if we 
admit the fact of the Sense itself moving (to the region of the Sound), that 
there can be any possibility of the Word appearing in only one place (the 
one month of the single hearer). If it be held that “ (in this case) the no¬ 
tion (of the Word appearing in a single place, viz., the month of the one 
speaker) is a mistaken one, due to the fact of the Sound (utterance) pro¬ 
ceeding (from a single source), then the same may be said in the other case' 
also (where there are many speakers, and only one hearer) where the ap¬ 
pearance of the diversity of the Word may be accepted to be due to the di¬ 
versity of the manifesting agencies, in the shape pf the palate, do. (of 
the different speakers).” 

196- 197.. (True: the mistaken character of both notions is similar; but) 
in the Sutra (I—i—9) the fact of the simultaneity (of the cognition by one 
man of a Word uttered by many persons) has been urged against us (hold¬ 
ing the eternality of Words); and hence, it is only in accordance with this 
(case of many speakers and one hearer, as urged against us), that the Bhci- 
shya has asserted that “ even though, <fee.” 

197- 198. The notion of diversity of the Word, as being due to the 
diversity of the place of its appearance (utterance), is got at by means of 
Inference. Whereas the notion (of recognition), that “this ( Word) is the 
same (that I had heard from another person),” is got at by means of Sense- 
perception (the sameness of the Word being recognised by the Auditory 
Sense); and as such, this latter notion (being the more authoritative of the 
two) rejects the former (got at by Inference). 

*96.197 Jt is true that) both these notions are equally mistaken, and the explanation too 
is the same. Bub the Bhdshya has not brought forward the mistaken character of the 
notion of singleness of place, because this would be irrelevant; inasmuch as the notion 
of singleness is false in the case of many hearers and one speaker,—a case which has 
not been touched upon by the objector. The objector has only brought forward, in 
the ninth Sutra , the case of many speakers and one hearer; and in this case, it is the 
notion of the diversity of place which is false; and since such falsity can be proved only 
when the movement of the Auditory Sense is not admitted, therefore the Bhdshya 
“ Tddi qrotram , <&c./* (p. 28 ), has taken into consideration this case only in order to 
meet the objector on his own ground. 

191.198 This meets the following objection : “ Whatyou say with regard to the objec¬ 
tion urged in the ninth S&fcra may be true. But in the case of many hearers and only one 
speaker there is a real diversity of the place of the Word (in accordance with your own 
theory). And thus the plr.ce being different, the Word must be accepted as being different, 
as uttered by different persons.” The Sense of the Karikd is that Inference,,however strong, 
is always set aside by a fact of Sense-perception, if this latter be contrary to the conclu¬ 
sion of the former. In the present case we have such a case. Therefore, even if there he 
a diversity of the place of the utterance of the Word, thi3 cannot lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Word itself is diverse; since such a conclusion would go against a well" 
established fact of Sense-perception. 
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198-200. Just as Devadatta, though gradually passing from one place* 
o another, is not considered to he different (in different places) (simply be¬ 
muse he is known to be a single person);—so, in the same manner, a Word, 
Afiwving been known to be one, cannot be considered as different (even when 
Mitered by different persons). And again, just as, being seen again and 
L$£&in, Devadatta is not known to be different in consideration of the differ- 
mce of the time (of his being seen); so, too, the Word cannot he considered 
io be different, in consideration of the difference of the place (of its utter¬ 
ance). 

200- 201. If it he urged, that, “ (in the case of Devadatta) the fact of 
bis being recognised as one is not contradicted (by the fact of his being seen 

different times) ; because, in this case, there is a certain sequence (and no 
simultaneity, in the different times of his being seen) [whereas in the case 
of the Word being uttered by a single person and heard by many persons, 
ttrere is simultaneity, and as such, contradiction is unavoidable],”—(then 
we reply that) we may explain (the appearance of a single Word in many 
places) on the ground of the all-pervading character (of the Word). And 
for the sake of establishing a perceptible fact, the assumption of any char¬ 
acter (or property) is allowable. 

201- 203. (In Sutra 10) it has been argued that the Word is perish¬ 
able, because it is modifiable; and in support of the premiss, the objector has 
cited the * similarity ’ (of the 1 which is changed into n), and the * authority 9 
(of Papini who enjoins that ^ followed by is changed into ^). But the 
authority (that he has quoted) is ineffective (in supporting his premises); 
because the rule laid down by Pauini is not such as that “ produce the letter 
W by the modification of the x” 

203-204. Because it is only when the relation between Words and 
hheir meanings has been established, that the rules of grammar are laid 


800.201 An all-pervading entity, though one, can he found in many places, like Akdgit- 
Therefore in the case of the Word too, there is no contradiction. 

“ The assumption, &c.” How do you know that the Word is all-pervading ? Be¬ 
cause we assume such character of the Word; because if this be not assumed, we cannot 
explain the perceptible fact of the single Word being uttered by different persons, at one 
stud the same time. And such assumption is always allowable. 

SOL20S This considers Sutra 16: “ The ya into which ^ is always changed, is a 
different letter altogether, and not a modification (of the x)” 

All that means is that when ^ is followed by these two letters 

are set aside and the letter ij is put in their place. If the letter if were held to be 
produced by this aphorism of Panini’s, then there conld be no such letter before that rule 
bad been laid down. 

808.804 The Sutra XJXt is laid down with a view to regulate the use of the 

letters X 7 *f, &c. And as such the letter if must have existed before the rale was 
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down with a view to* regulate the use of these Words; and (then if ther 
oC grammar be taken to lay down the production of Words), the relatioi 
the Words and their meanings) cannot be regarded as established, j 
to the laying down of the rule. 

204-205. While pointing out the correctness of “Dadhi” and “Dadh 
—known to be two different, words,—the Siitra (“ Iho yanaci” Fan. VI-i 
serves to point out the general character of the word “ Dadhi ” (in comj 
son to the specific character of u Dadhya ”) with a view to show the (r 
form (of the word, f.e., “Dadhi”), and the (derivative) form of the w 
i.c., “ Dadhya ”), (as a particular word due to the following ac ), And 1 
these are mentioned (in the StUra) as if they were one, for the sake of 
brevity (of expression) of the Castra (Vyftkarana) * 

206- 207. The word “ Dadhi” having been mentioned (in anol 
Sutra) as an accomplished word, would reject the word “ Dadhya” brou 
about by the ach following (the *) (because this latter is nowhere elsen 
tioned as an independent word). And (in order to avoid this contingen 
the presence of this (word “Dadhi”) is denied by the Siitra (“ Iho yc 
r.i”) -which means that in a place where the 6 i f is followed by a n'ach* 
should have the specific word “ Dadhya ” and not the general w 
“ Dadhi” 

207- 208. What the Sutra means is that when the “ ih” appe 
(followed by “ac”) “Yan” is the correct form. And, as a matter of fi 
there never was any modification (in the matter). 

209-211. (Thus then, the authority of Panini* <fcc., having been she 
to be inapplicable to the theory of the modification of Words), the mere f 
of similarity (between the i and the ya , as urged in K. 102) is also sho 
(in the Bh&shya) to be inconclusive (doubtful, as to proving the fact i' 
the case of % changing into ya is a case of modification ). Specially as 
between the flower Kunda and Curd, we find a similarity (of whiten* 

contemplated. If, on the other hand, the meaning 1 of the Siitra be that one i 
produce (anew) the letter then we will have to admit the non-existence of sue 
letter (as prior to the laying down of the rule. 

80 k.S 08 One, who holds “Dadhya ” to be modified out of “Dadhi* will have toad 
that the latter Word is not an accomplished Word in itself. Therefore the Sutra musl 
taken to moan something else. And this meaning is that both words, Dadhi and Dadh 
are equally accomplished words by themselves; and the Sutra is meant to show that b 
those are distinct words; and with a view to this it mentions “Dadhi’* as the gen« 
form, and “ Dadhya ” as a particular form, due to the specification of the following a 
and thus the Sfitra does not assert that X is changed into but that both , 
eqnally distinct forms. And " Dadhya *’ is not mentioned as an independent Woi 
because that would lead to the enunciation of all such words as are included in i 
Sutra, when it appears in its present form; thus the clearness of the statement has b< 
sacrificed to brevity (by Paniui). 
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certainly the flower is not a modification of the cnrd). If it be urged 
thfvfc the similarity in the latter case is not absolute (t.e., it is only partial ), 
—then, in the other case (of i and ya ) too, the similarity is only partial as 
co **s=nstiug only the sameness of the place of utterance. Thus then, both 
grounds (‘authority’ and ‘similarity’) having failed (with regard to 
“Proving the fact of i being modified into ya ), the original argument (based 
^pon these, and urged in Sutra 10) falls to the gronnd unsupported. 

211- 212. The fact of the increase or decrease (in the intensity of 

^-sounds) depending upon the (increase or decrease in the) cause (and 

tU<© consequent inference of the word as being a caused entity), is not 
established; inasmuch as neither a Word nor a Letter ever increases (or de- 
Cl '&$xses). 

212- 213. Because (a Word could Be increased by the addition of new 
Liebters ; and if new Letters were to accrue to the Word, it would cease 
to \^ e the original word ; and it would be either no Word at all, or a dif¬ 
ferent word altogether. 

213- 214. And further the Letters having no parts, and as sueh y 
being like the AMpa, they cannot undergo either an increase or a decrease; 
and hence the increase could not belong to the Letters within themselves, 

214- 215. If it be urged that “ we have an idea of such increase 
(wTien the same Letter is pronounced by many persons, and we may base 
our argument upon this idea of increase)” —then too your argument would be 
contradictory; because we have such an idea (of increase) even in the 
case of the Class “ Word ” (which you too hold to be eternal and uncaused). 

215- 216. And just as the notion of increase or decrease of the Class 

21 L.8I2 With this begins the explanation of Sutra 17; “ (The increase or decrease 
of) the intensity (of word-soands) belongs to the utterance.** (I—i—17j, which meets 
tlxe* argument urged in I—i—11. 

SIS.SiS If ^ be added to it ceases to he a word, and if be added to it, it 
becomes a new word, 

S1S.2U This meets the following objection : “ Without the addition of new Letters, 
there may be an increase within the component Letters themselves.” This too is im¬ 
possible; because what sort of increase can there he to any letter gha , f.i. Glia will 
/©xxiain a gha , and it cannot undergo any increase within itself. 

S14.216 Even in the case of a class (“ Word/* or “ Cow ” f.i.), we have an idea of 
its increase when we find fresh individuals being included in it j e. g. f we have an idea 
of the class “Word** having increased when we come to know new words. And if 
nfxis mere idea were enough ground for asserting non-eternality, then the class too would 
bua.’V'© to be admitted to be a caused entity, and hence non-etern&l, which cannot be very 
patlatable to the objecting Naiyayika. 

216- 216 The increase that we are conscious of, when many persons are uttering 
fcli.es same word, is the iucrease of the utterance (and not of the Woi'd). Because, whether 
fclie speaker be one or many, the word “ Qhata ” remains the same. 
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depends upon the increase or decrease of the individuals (composing it) } 
—so in the same manner (the notion of the increase or decrease of word, 
sounds) would depend upon the increase or decrease in the (intensity o| 
the) utterance (manifesting, or rendering perceptible, the Word)* 

216-218. And further, your argument (as to the increase of word- 
sounds proving their non-efcernality, &c.), is not conclusive; because, evert in 
ordinary life, we come across cases where such increase or decrease in accord¬ 
ance with the increase or decrease of the cause or manifester is foundL to 
belong to the manifested object; as for instance, the face is found to in, 
crease or decrease in accordance with the increase or decrease of the size 
Of the mirror (reflecting the face). And this fact cannot prove either that 
the face is not manifested by the mirror, or that it is produced by an ac¬ 
tion of the mirror. [So in the same manner in the case of Words, the notion 
of increase or decrease depends upon the increase or decrease of the inten¬ 
sity of the utterance manifesting the Word; and this fact cannot prove 
either that the Word is not manifested by the utterance , or that it is pro¬ 
duced by the action of utterance]. And there can-be no other action 
productive [of the Word, save utterance , and hence, as it cannot be 
shown that the Word is produced by utterance , it can never be shown to he 
a caused entity, and hence non-eternal]. 

218-219. Just as in the case of (such an eternal object as) A7c&$a 
when a large pit is made in the ground, we have an idea of the largeness 
of space (Ak&ga), and when the pit is small, we have a notion of its small- 
ness,—so too, even when the Word is an absolutely uncaused (and eternal) 
entity (we could have notions of its increase or decrease through the in¬ 
crease or decrease of the utterances manifesting them). Thus then (it 
must be admitted that) the idea of the increase of the Word (as urged in 
Sutra 10) is a mistaken one, due to (the increase of) its appurtenances 
(i.e, 9 the utterances rendering it perceptible to the ear). 

220. As a matter of fact, we do not perceive either grossness (in¬ 
crease of volume) or subtlety (decrease of volume) to reside in the Word. 
The idea too, of the increase or decrease (of Words), is due to the intensity 
or lowness of the cognition (hearing of the Word). 

221-222. And as a matter of fact* we find that our cognition of tlie 
jar is extensive when it is lighted by a big light ; and it is less extensive 

MO in fact we have no idea of the increase of the Word either. When the Letter 
js uttered by many peraonB there is an intensity in the sound of it as heard 5 and this 
intensity of the hearing (cognition) leads to the notion of the increase of the Word 
itself. 

SS 1 .S 22 This shows that the intensity and lowness of cognition too depend upon the 
intensity, &c.» of manifesting agencies. So in the word too, the increase, &c., belongs 
to the manifesting utterance. “ Length &o,** /This meets the objection that if Words 
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i it happens to he illuminated by a small light. And the length (short- 
I, Ac., (of Letters) are properties of the utterance—as shown above (under 
hoia *’). 

222-226. Obj. u If either (conjunctions, Ac., as) properties of the Air, or 
Air itself as possessing these properties (of conjunction, Ac.), beheld to 
meant by) the word « Sound’ (mOa),— then, as Letters alone are per- 
ible by the Ear, the sounds could not be audible by the ear (because Air 
rty perceptible by the sense of touch) ; and then, how could the sounds 
le conch-shell, Ac., which do not consist of Letters, be heard ? ” 

224- 225. (With a view to sail clear of this objection) some people 
• that Sounds also (and not Letters alone) are perceptible by the Ear. 
l (these people hold that) these (Sounds, as properties of the Air) are 
id along with the Air (by means of the conjunctions of the Air with 
palate, Ac.), and finally affect the sense of audition (and produce a 
oge in it, which renders the Word audible). And as these (Sounds 
dry vibrations) are perceived (heard) at the time of the hearing of 
tbrs (as uttered and manifested by those sounds),—the above theory 
not be said to contain the assumption of an imperceptible entity. 

225- 226. Others, however, who hold to the view of Sound as pre- 
isly expounded (in the Bli&shya ,), explain the fact of sounds (of the 
ich-shell) being heard on the ground of the mutiplicity of winds. 

226- 228, Those (Airs or Sounds), that are urged (or set in motion) 
the conjunctions and disjunctions of fcbe palate, Ac., manifest (render 

. Letters were eternal, how could they be divided into long , short, &c. ? The sense is 
t these do not belong to the Word or Letter, but to the utterance. 

888.888 This objects to the assertion of the Bhashya that “ the conjunctions and dig¬ 
estions in the Air, manifesting the words, come to be known as 1 Ndda * (sound)." 
3 sense of the objection is thus explained in the Nyaya-ratnakara— u If sound be held 
be the conjunctions &c., of the Air, or the Air itself as possessing these properties, 
1 if it (Sound or Nada) be not held to he in the form of a word,—then the Sound 
mot be beld to consist of any Letters; and it has been held by the Mtmdnsaka that 
bters alone are perceptible by the Earj therefore the Sounds that do not con- 
j of Letters — e.g. t those uttered by the conch-shell, &c., — could not be objects of 
dition ? But we do hear snob sounds. How do you explain this contradiction F ” 

fttt-885 jf the Air were the manifester of words, then the Air being amenable to the 
stile sense alone, the above objection would apply to it j but as a matter of fact it is 
b the air bnfc the Sounds as properties of the Air that manifest words in the manners 
scribed in the KdriM . Hence the objection is avoided. When people are mating a 
use at a distance, we hear only the sounds and no distinct letter or word. 

886.888 ** Adequate substrate” —This meets the objection that Bince no Letters are 
jfcinctly cognised the class “ Word,” must be held to be at that time cognised &b 
thout an adequate substrate. The sense of the reply is that though no distinct Letter 
heard, yet, as all Letters are all-pervading, they always—whether distinctly manifest- 
. or not—serve as adequate substrates of the class “ Word.” And as for the individual 
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perceptible) a distinct Letter; and others (that are not urged by such con¬ 
junctions and disjunctions) only manifest the “Word” as a class , which 
comprises all Letters ; (and as such they can be audible). And as Letters 
are all-pervading, the class (“Word” as manifested indistinctly by the 
sounds) does not fail to have an adequate substrate. Nor is this theory 
open to the objection— u in which individual Letters (are the sounds of the 
conch-shell, <fcc.), manifested ? ” 

228- 229. And it is these (sounds) that have been shown above 
(under “ Spliota”) to follow the course of our conjunctions ; (and there it is 
shown that) the difference in the degree (of the intensity) of these sounds 
is due to the multifarious character of the collations of these (sounds). 

229- 230. Or, these (sounds) may (bo held to) form a distinct class by 
themselves (included in the class “word”). And we can lay down the di¬ 
versity in the capability of sounds, on the ground of the effects,—just as in 
your own theory (of the non-eternality of words). 

230- 231. Obj: “Even if the utterance be found to be for tbe sake of 
others, what has that to do with the word itself, that this latter would be 
eternal on that account ? 

231- 232. “ Since we find the fact of the use being for another’s sake, 
applicable to non-eternal objects—such as the lamp, cloth, etc.,—; therefore, 

letter in which the sound of conch is to be manifested, any Letter may be held to be 
such; since allletters are equally eternal and all-pervading. Therefore that which is 
heard in the case of the conch-shell, is the class “ Word,” wherein no individual word 
has been manifested at the time. 

888-SU9 It has been shown under “ Sphota ” that even though the sounds be not mi- 
■dibUt yet the diversity of the degree of intensity—quickness or slowness of the ut¬ 
terance of words—is regulated by the different degrees of the collations of sounds. 
When many sounds—of qr—collate together, then we have the acute qf; and so on. 

S29-S30 u ln the effects 11 —we find that sounds manifest words, and some mere indis¬ 
tinct sounds, and hence we must admit of a diversity in the capabilities of sounds. 

As a matter of fact sounds may either be the Air or included in the class “ word." 
If it be included in the class “word," then since words are immaterial, no increase 
could belong to them, and hence the word “ nada *• in the Sutra must be taken to in¬ 
directly indicate the Air of which these sounds are properties. And it is as an explana¬ 
tion of this indirect indication that we have the JBhdshya passage objected to, in Kari- 
Jcds 222-223. 

880.31 With this begins the explanation of the Sutra 18 which l$ys down the MimSn- 
saka theory of the eternality of sounds: “Word is eternal; because its utterance is for 
the sake of others ” (I-i-18). Karikds 230-236 embody the objections against the Sutra . 
Because the utterance is “ for another's sake,” that cannot lead to the conclusion “ Word 
is eternal,” because “ being for another’s sake ” is not a qualification of the minor term 
“ word.” 

This anticipates the Mimansaka assertion that the Sutra means “ Word is 
eternal, because of its utterance being for another's sake.” The objection embodied ia 
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even if this (the fact of use being for another’s sake) be a property (of the 
minor term “word”), yet, this cannot be any reason (for proving its eter- 
nality). 

232- 233. “(If by t( dar$ana” you mean “utterance” only, then, since 
utterance cannot be found anywhere except in a Word) there being no in¬ 
stance similar (to your conclusion, your reasoning becomes invalid). And 
(if by “darqana” you mean “use,” then) your reasoning becomes contra¬ 
dictory, since in the case of atoms which are eternal, we find no use at all 
(either for others’ sake or for one’s own; and as such eternaliiy caunob be 
said to be concomitant with the property of being used for another's sabs'). 

233- 234. “As for the signification of the meaning, the Word would 
do it by the mere fact of its existence (i.e., as soon as the Word would be 
uttered it would at once denote its meaning), even without any permanent 
form of it (subsisting for any length of time);—just as certain actions 
bring about certain conjunctions, etc., (by their mere force, even though 
the actions do not persist for any length of time). 

234- 235. “And the idea of words used previously is due to the re¬ 
membrance of past events,—just as we have a remembrance of our past 
deeds (which do not persist for any length of time). Therefore, the fact of 
the word being used (now) cannot prove the fact of its having existed 
before from time immemorial);—just as the jar (which though found to 
be used now is not on that account held to have existed eternally). 

235- 236. “ Just as when an object lias once previously been manifest¬ 

ed by a certain source of light,—then if subsequently, it come to be 
illuminated by an altogether new source of light, it is perceived all the 
same;—so too it could be in the case of the Word.” 

the Karika means that in that case, the argcmient is faulty. Because the u utterance 
of a Word'* is its use by someone. And we find that even non-eternal objects are used 
for the sake of others—such as “lamp,” &c., and such eternal objects as atoms are not 
found to be used for the sake of another. 

m.23* This meets the argument of the Bhashya that if a word were not eternal, it 
would not signify its meaning. 

234.235 The fact of one having an idea of words used in the past eaunot prove its 
etemality, because we have such remembrance of even non-eternal entities. 

236.235 This meets the objection that unless the word be known to have a certain 
signification (beforehand), it cannot afford any meaning (when heard,) The sense 
of the Karika is that we do find in the case of objects illuminated by a light, that when 
once fche object has been shown by means of one light, at some future time, even a . 
altogether new light manifests it equally well: So in the case of words, the object/ 
cow, /. i.y may have been denoted by some other word at some past time ; and subse¬ 
quently even if it come to be mentioned by a new name, it can be comprehended. 

57 
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236- 237. T*i*» urging of the faults of incouclusiveness. &c..&gainsfthe 
fact of tlie use (of words) being for another’s sake, is like employing 
the fuel-burning fire to burn water. 

237- 238. Because all these—Inconelusiveness, &c.—can apply to in¬ 
ferential arguments; whereas the argument embodied in the sutra is in 
the form of an Apparent Inconsistency, which does not stand in need of 
premises laying down correct relations between the Minor and the Middle 
terms. 

238- 239. If the denotability of a word be shown to be possible only 
when the Word is held to be also non-eternal (as well as eternal), or only 
when it be non-eternal,—then alone can you bring forward any real 
objection against us. 

239- 242. The Word having no particular result of its own, we infer 
from its denotative potency the fact that it is subsidiary to the 
signification and comprehension of meaning, which, in its turn, is 
subsidiary to the action (brought about by the words) “ bring the 
jar ” which has a definite result (the drinking of water &c., by the 
person addressing the injunction). And then, when enquiring as 
to whether etemality or non-eternality belongs to the Word, we 
ought to admit of that one property (of the two) which does not in any 
way go against the prima' y factor (in the signification and comprehension 
of meaning, to which the word is subsidiary) ; because it is not proper 
to reject the frimary result (bringing of the jar which would not be possible 
if the meaning were not signified and comprehended) for the sake of (any 

m.m Here begins the reply- to the above objections. 

»S8.a89 The argument based on Apparent Inconsistency can be shown to be fanlty 
—when the inexplicability ;hat supports the argument is shown to be explicable other¬ 
wise than by the acceptance of the conclusion sought to be proved. And so long as 
the objector does not put forth another explanation of the denotability of words than the 
one based upon its etemality, onr argument remains untouched. Because our argu¬ 
ment is simply that, since the denotability of a word is not explicable, if it be held to 
be non-eternal, therefore (by Apparent Inconsistency) the Word must be held to be 
eternal. 

£89.343 There is a maxim to the effect that when something that has no result hap¬ 
pens to be in the company of that which has a definite result, the former becomes sub- 
‘ sidiary to the latter; hence the word is subsidiary to the signification of meaning. Since 
. the word has the power of signifying a meaning, the comprehension of whioh leads to a 
definite result, the word is ascertained to be subsidiary to this result, indirectly through 
being subsidiary to the comprehension of the meaning by the person addressed. 

“It is not proper, &c.”—If we admit of non-eternality we cannot explain the signi- 
fipation of meaning. And it is not proper to admit of suoh a property of the subsidiary 
(“ Word “1 as would go against the primary element (comprehension of meaning). There¬ 
fore the Word canuot be held to be non-eternal. Because if the Word be non-eternal 
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L y of) that (Word) which is subsidiary to its subsidiary (compre* 
1 of meaning). But if (the Word be held to be) perishable (non- 
), then this (the rejection of the primary result) is what would 
happen. * 

2-243. Because a Word, whose relation (with its meaning) has not 
previously) ascertained, cannot signify anything. Because if this 
e the case (£e., if such a Word were to signify a meaning), then any 
.sly-unknown (newly-coined) word would be capable of signifying 
1 every meaning, 

8-244. And any such previous recognition of its relation (with 
gs) would not be possible if the Word were non-eternal; inasmuch 
be established that its relation has been recognised, it is certain 
e Word now used existed at some time other than that when it 
(at which other time its relation may have been ascertained). 

1-245. Because that (Word) of which the relation may have been 
sed cannot be any other than that which is now found to be 
ant (of a meaning, with reference to which it is now uttered). For, 
relation (of the object cow) be ascertained to belong to the word 
”—the word, used to signify the cow , cannot be “ Horse.” 

5- 246. If it be held that, “even a Word other (than the one whose 
l with the meaning has been recognised) would be capable of signi- 
le meaning, through its own inherent (natural) aptitude,”—then, iu 
ence of any fixed rule (as to what Word will signify what meaning), 
l not he ascertained which word would have a certain signification 
bhe inherent aptitude of Words is not perceptible to ns). 

6- 247. If it be urged that, “ we could know the action (brought 
>y the injunction) to be due to that word which is comprehended,” 

b signify anything j and then the person addressed will not comprehend the 
>n ; and henoe he would not fetch the jar; and the person addressing would 
drink. 

till “ Ifc is certain, &c."—and this would load to the eternality of the Word ; as 
explained under siitra 21. 

US That word which is found to be significant must be the same whose 
(with the meaning) has been previously ascertained ; otherwise, if the Word 
1 were not the one whose relation had been previously ascertained, the present 
uld not signify anything. Anyway the two must be held to be identical. If 
i word ** Cow n that has been recognised to bear a relation to the cow, then 
always be the same identical word “ Cow ” that can be nsed to signify the cow. 

Before the word has been uttered there can be no idea as to whether it 
l comprehended. And it is the use (uttering) of the Word which stands in need 
avious recognition by the speaker of its relation with its meaning. And this 
ct cannot be explained to be based upon the comprehension of the hearer. 
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_then, this may do for the hearers (who know for themselves what words 

they comprehend), hut it cannot do (explain the action of uttering the 
word) for the speakers (who are not cognisant of what words have been 
comprehended by his hearers, specially, so long as he has not uttered the 

words). . 

247-248. Because, not knowing that word which is capable of signify¬ 
ing the object he means to name, what word would he use in the beginning 
(ie,, before the time of its comprehension by the hearer has arrived) ? And 
if he already knows it (the word as related to the meaning), then it 
must be admitted that it had been previously recognised by bim (as 
hearing a relation to the object, which he now seeks to signify by 
that Word). And (as for the instance of previously unknown* lights 
showing objects, as urged in Karika 235-236), since the light is subsidiary 
to the perception, we have a manifestation, even when the source of light 
is altogether new. 

249- 250. If it he held that, “the meaning of a Word (though new) is 
comprehended through its similarity (with a previously known word)”— 
then (we reply that) even through similarity, .the Word cannot signify tho 
meaning; because (out of the endless series of the word “ cow,” pronounced 
since time immemorial) through the similarity of which one, shall we fix 
upon the signification of another ? Because all these are equal, in that 
none of them have the relation with the object recognised previously (to 
their being used). 

250- 251. If It be urged that u the word (* cow* f. i.) as heard first 

24*1.848 The action of light does not stand in need of any previous recognition of 
the light, since the light is only an aid to perception. In the perception of an object 
it is the perception that is the primary element; and we do not care whether the light 
is known or unknown j any light will equally illumine an object; whereas in the case 
of the word , its previous recognition is absolutely necessary; as, unless the speaker 
knows the Word to have a certain meaning he cannot use it; and unless he uses it, the 
hearer cannot comprehend it; and unless the hearer comprehends the Word, he 
cannot act in accordance with the words addressed to him, and hence there would be no 
action (fetching of the jar,/i). 

249.860 The sense of the objection is that the word that is now uttered has not been 
previously known to have any relation. Its meaning is comprehended on account of its 
resemblance to another word used and known from before. The latter part of this first 
half and the second half reject this theory; because there is no fixed rule as to the 
similarity of what particular word would regulate the signification of a word. The 
objection means that the word “ cow ” as now uttered Is altogether different from the 
same word uttered at some other time, aud the two are only similar; and the signi¬ 
fication of one would be regulated by that of the other. 

250.261 The sense of the objection is that the word “ cow ” when heard first of all 
was understood to have its denotation consist in the cow; and so subsequently 
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of all, was comprehended to have a meaning,”—then (we reply), liow can 
that (previously recognised Word) persist for such a long time ? And 
(even granting that such continuance and cognition of its similarity are 
possible) as a rule, a Word does not come to be known to have a definite 
meaning, until it has been heard and comprehended twice or three times 
(at the very least). 

251- 252, And again, for a man (hearing the Word Li cow 11 for the 
first time, and as such) not knowing any other words (“ cow ” as pro¬ 
nounced by people before his hearing of it, and hence being unable, to 
recognise any similarity), the word is meaningless; and at the same time, 
for those that have heard other such words (as pronounced by persons in 
tlie past) it has a meaning—a most curious (collocation of contradictory 
properties). 

252- 253. If it nrged that, <l (at all times) the Word has a meaning, 
which is not comprehended by some people (who hear it for the first 
time),”—then the same may he said with regard to the subsequent use of 
the same Word,—and as such, why should the signification be said to be 
through similarity (of previously-heard words) P 

whenever one comes across the word a cow, ” he at once recognises its similarity 
wifch the previoasly-known <f cow ” ; and the remembrance of the meaning of this 
lather brings about the comprehension of the present word “cow.” The senHe of 
the reply is that the word as soon as it- is heard is destroyed j and so it could 
not persist till the occasion of the subsequent hearing of the same word ; and as 
fineli, it being non-existing, how could we be cognisant of any similarity with it ? The 
second half means that the very data on which the objection is based is faulty; in¬ 
asmuch as any word, when heard for the first time, is not known as having a meaning ; 
the fact being that when we hear the word for the first time we do not know its mean¬ 
ing at all, until it is explained to us. And when we have had such explanations, at least 
twice or thrice from old people, then it is that we come to connect that Word with its 
particular signification. 

261-262 “ Not knowing, This is based upon the objector’s theory that there are 

many such words as “ cow ”—the word pronounced at one time being different from the 
same word as pronounced at some other time. And a man who hears the Word for the 
first time does not know the word as pronounced previously by other persona. H Con¬ 
tradictory properties’*—-The same word being both meaningless and having a meaning 
at one and the same time. 

8JOBS The meaning of the objection is that even for one who hears the word for 
tiie first time it is not meaningless. And hence there is no contradiction of properties. 
Tla© sense of the reply is that just as when one hears the word for the first time he 
does not know the meaning, though others know it; so too one could explain the signi¬ 
fication of the word when heard subsequently, as being natural to the word (as you hold 
in the case of the word when first heard, where yon assert that the meaning is natural to 
tli© Word, and fails to be known by the hearer only on account of a certain deficiency in 
tli© hearer himself); so in the case of subsequently-heard words too, we could hold the 
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253- 254. If ifc be held that, “ the Word would be meaningless for 
those who hare not heard any prerious (utterances of the same) Word,”— 
then, since this fact (of being heard for the first time by people who have 
never heard it uttered before) is common also to all previous words, alt 
words would come to be meaningless. 

254- 255. And further, that Word which is cognised by people who 
have heard it previously, as being similar to (and as such subordinate to) 
the previously-heard Word with a meaning,—would be the principal (or 
primary) factor for those who have not heard it before. And this (double 
contradictory character) is not possible for one and the same Word. 


255- 256. By the clause “ it has been explained,” the Bhashya refers to 
all the arguments that have been brought forward (under “ Sambandhakshe- 
paparihdra ”) against the creation of the relation (of Words and their 
Meanings). And if the Word itself be held to be non-eternal (and created 
by speakers), then the explanation (of the relation of Words and Meanings) 
becomes all the more difficult. 

256- 258. Because how can any relation be created (i.e., laid down) 
without the utterance of the Word ? And that (word) which has been 
pronounced and immediately destroyed (as held by you) can have nothing 

meaning to be natural to the word; and we can assort the non-comprehension of some 
people to be due to some deficiency in themselves ; and thus all the words would come 
to have meanings natural to them j and there would be no reason for holding the cogni¬ 
tion of the signification of a subsequent word to be due to the remembrance of its simi¬ 
larity with a previously-known word. 

StBJW The sense of the reply is that whenever a word is uttered there are al¬ 
ways some men who hear it for the first time. And hence, if the Word were to be 
meaningless for those who hear it for the first time, then all words would be meaning¬ 
less. 

854J55 Both parties agree in thinking the Word uttered to be one and the same 
for all hearers j and as such one and the same word cannot possibly be both primary 
and secondary at one and the same time. 

J56.88S In the Bhashya the objector is made to say that the relation of the word and 
its meaning may he held to be a caused one, laid down in the beginning of the world. And 
to this the Bhashya replies that this theory has been already refuted under u Sambcm * 
dhakshegarihara” Even when the word is held to be non-eternal the creation of its 
relation with meaning has been shown to be impossible. And when the word is held 
to be eternal, then the creation of its relation with meanings becomes all the more im¬ 
possible. 

8 W.at8 if the Word be held to be destroyed as soon as it is uttered, then when lay 
ing down the relation of a Word, as soon as the Creator would pronounce the word it 
would be destroyed, and as the same word when uttered subsequently yon hold to be 
different from the previously-uttered word, and the relation has been laid down by the- 
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to do with the relation. Therefore the Word, uttered for the first time, 
having been immediately destroyed, without having its relation (with its 
meaning) expressed,—it would be meaningless j and then, how could 'the 
same Word, when uttered subsequently, be cognised to have a meaning.? 

25 £-259._ The actions of uttering the Word, the creation of its rela¬ 
tion (with its meaning), and its usage (in accordance with this) being such 
as to occur one after the other,—who could do all these (three actions) all 
at once (as held by the other party) ? 

.259-260. 3For those people, who exist at a time and in a place othei 
than that (time of creation wherein the relation of words and meanings is 
Held to he laid down by the Creator),—prior to his hearing of the subse¬ 
quent utterance of the Word, there cannot be any such one Word as has its 
relation created. 

260- 261. The theory, that the relation is asserted (and not created) 
for such people, is also to he rejected in the same manner. Because the 
assertion cannot possibly belong to a Word (uttered at the beginning of 
creation and) which has since been destroyed, or is non-existing, or 
exists only at the present time the one that is heard by the present 
Hearer). 

261- 262. Which word would the speaker declare to the hearer, as 
Having a certain meaning,—when he (the speaker) cannot utter the Word 
which he himself had heard at some previous time (to have that mean¬ 
ing) P— 

Creator with regard to this latter, the laying down of the relation would he useless, as 
its substratum in the shape of the previously-uttered Word will have been destroyed, 
and there would he nothing for whose sake you would require the relation. 

S*8.>69 The uttering of the Word is not possible without a knowledge of the rela¬ 
tion ; nor is the laying down of the relation possible without the utterance of the Word— 
a case of mutual inter-dependenoe. 

mJSQ Even though it were possible for the relation of a Word to be laid down at 
the beginning of creation, yet those people who like us, happen to live at a time dif¬ 
ferent from that, hear only subsequent utterances of the word $ and as this subsequent 
Word has not its relation laid down,—that which has its relation laid down being the 
first utterance of the word which has been destroyed,—for such people no word would 
liave any meaning at all. 

The assertion made at the beginning of creation could not apply to the 
Word that is heard at the present time. 

S61.S63 The speaker heard the Word long ago, as having a certain meaning 
and this word is, according to you, destroyed as soon as uttered; and hence he cannot 
speak of this word, at any subsequent time, to have the meaning j therefore what could 
bliat word be which the speaker could speak of as having the meaning; the only word 
“ cow ** of which he himself knew the meaning has been destroyed, and of any other 
“vvord " cow ” he himself does not know the meaning. 
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262-263. Specially as he does not utter the Word having the meaning 

the one with reference to which the relation of a definite meaning 
was laid down by the Creator, and which was destroyed immediately after 
it had been uttered by Him). And if he were to utter a word similar to 
the original one having the meaning,—then such a word cannot be recog¬ 
nised by the hearer to be similar to the original word having the meaning; 
inasmuch as this latter is not known to him ; and the new word (that is 
heard by him) itself has no meaning (because the meaning has been laid 
down to belong to the original word uttered by the Creator). 

264. And when one who is a speaker now becomes the hearer at 
some future time, then too, the same difficulties would appear (because the 
Word which he knows to have a meaning is not the one that he hears 
uttered by others, according to you). And thus for all speakers (and 
hearers) no Word can have any meaning. 

264- 265. It may be possible that the relation of a certain Word is 
created at the beginning of Creation. But since we have never been cogni¬ 
sant of this Word (as created with a meaning), how could we have any 
notion of similarity with this (original Word) (of any subsequent Word that 
we may hear spoken) ? 

265- 266. 0 bj :—“ But the original word (as uttered by the Creator) has 

been fully comprehended and ascertained by persons (Kapila, &e.) present at 
that time ; and from the uses made (of the word) by these persons, we infer 
the whole series of similar words (beginning from the original word and 
ending with word heard by ns at the present time; and this notion of 
similarity with the original word, would bring back to our mind’s eye, 
the original meauing as fixed by the Creator).” 

266- 267. Reply: If this theory be admitted, then all the objections and 
arguments, urged (under a Sambandh&ksh&paparih&ra ”) against the theory of 
the creation of the relation of Words and Meanings (by a Creator), crop up 
(since they apply equally to the theory just propounded) ; viz: that if such 
be the case, then we should have to remember the similarity of the present 
Word to the original word; because the comprehension of the meaning 
of the present Word depends upon such remembrance (of the similarity of 
the original Word,) (and such remembrance is not possible, inasmuch as we 
never hear the original Word), and so foi'th. 

268-269. In the case of an object, which has subsequently come to 
differ from its original form, its similarity (with this original form) 
being traced out to a great distance (through all the endless series of such 

2&8.M9 And hence even granting your theory, the time and space intervening 
between the creation and the present moment is so great, that even if there were a 
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;s intervening between the original form and the object before ns), 
goes slight differences (with every intervening object), and finally 
pears almost entirely. And such would particularly be the case with 
t, in the case of which great differences are brought about by the 
ieat change of tone, consonant or vowel:— e.g. 9 in the case of such 
i as “ paZd ” (house), “ mdla ” (garland), “ bela” (time), and “ gild* 
3) and the like. 

69-270. If we were to arrive at conclusions through mere similarity, 
there would always be a chance of mistaken notions: e.g.> having 
ived the relation (of concomitance) between smoke and fire, we would 
the (existence of) fire from (the existence of) vapour (because the 
is similar to smoke in appearance; and such inference could only 
staken). 

570-271. If some one were to say “let it be so ” (i.e. 9 u the corapre- 
ou of meanings of words may be mistaken—that does not touch our 
bn, the whole usage of the Word may be mistaken, but that does not 
p the non-eteroaiity of the Word”),—(we reply) but it is not so (t.e., 
comprehension of certain meanings of Words is not a mistake) ; 
Lse we do not find anything that rejects the comprehension as mistaken' 
if it be urged that,—“this (absence of a negative fact) estab- 
i the correctness (of the comprehension of Words through the simi- 
r of these with the original Word) ”,—then (we reply that) (if the 
absence of a negativing fact were the sole criterion for the correctness 
idea) then the non-difference (identity) of Words would be established 
e this idea of sameness of the word “cow” as used now, and that 
at some other time, is also due to the similarity between them ; and 
ave no more reliable facts that would deny this sameness). 

271-272. And further, is the similarity (between Words) something 
rent from the individuals themselves, or is it non-different from them P 

irity of the original word with words used in the begining of the world, this 
i have long disappeared in the endless nnmber of words intervening between 
riginal and the present words. The last half of the Karika gives instances of dif- 
ces produced in words by the slightest change of a vowel or a consonant. 

69.870 There is a similarity between “ gala” and and on the ground of 

nmilarity the one would be taken to mean the other. 

(70-871 We do not find , 8fc .—we do not admit any fact to be a mistake unless we 
hat there are certain other more reliable facts that deny the former. And as we 
no such rejection of the significance of words, this cannot be said to be mistaken, 
fact is that, as in the absence of a negativing fact, any fact cannot be Baid to be 
g, it must necessarily be accepted to be right. 

The sameness of this word “ Cow ” used now and that used at some other time, is 
>alatable to the other party. 

58 
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and is this similarity one or many ? And, lastly, is;it eternal or non- 
eternal ? 

272- 273. If if be different, one and eternal, then it is only another 
way of postulating a class (“ gatva ” f.i., which would be the common 
ground of similarity among the individuals) (and the possibility of such 
classes we have already rejected above). And if it be held to be non-dif¬ 
ferent, non-eternal and many, then this comes to the same theory as above 
(namely the theory of the non-etemality of Words, which too we have 
already rejected). 

273- 274. And if the similarity be held to be something non-different 
from the individuals (Words), one and eternal,—then this would mean the 
eternal! ty of the individual (Word) itself; and this is just what we seek 
to establish. 

274- 275. Similarity consists in the existence of common constituent 
parts; and no such similarity is possible for you. Because such (similarity 
of Words) would be possible only if the letters (constituting the words) 
were identical; and such identity you do nob admit of. 

275- 276. The postulating of such classes as “ gogabdatva” “ gatva , ” 
&o has been rejected before (under “ SpJiota ”) ; (and hence you cannot 
base the notion of similarity between two utterances of the same word 
upon any such classes). Consequently (it must be admitted that) it is the 
individual Letters themselves, that are eternal and significant of the, 
meaning. 

276- 277. For us the woi'd “ go ” (“ cow ”) is eternal; and people have 
an idea of the cow from such vulgar deformations of it as “ gWvi” <&c., 
only when it follows the original (correct) word (“go”); and such com¬ 
prehension is due to the incapability (of the speaker to utter, and of the 
hearer to comprehend, the original correct form of the Word). 

875.879 Similarity'consists of the existence'of the same constituent parts j Letters 
are the constituent parts of Words ; therefore the similarity of Words means that the 
Letters contained in one Word are identical with those contained in the other— i.e. t the 
letter gha occurring in the word “ ghata ” as pronounced at one time, must be identical 
with the letter gha occurring in the word “ ghata ” as pronounced at a different time. 
It is only when there is an identity of constituent Letters that any words can be held to 
he similar. But Biuce yon deny such identity, you cannot hare similarity. 

876.877 In the Bhashya an objection is raised that—“ just as even from the word 
* gavt* we get at the idea of the cow, simply because it is similar to the word ‘ go,* 
so even if there be a slight difference between the word originally pronounced by the 
Creator and the Word as pronounced before us, the signification would be all right.*' The 
reply given is that the eternal deooter of the cow is the word tf go ” 5 and even where a 
man utters the word “ gavl,” his desire is to utter the word “ go, ” but being incapable 
of pronouncing the correct form, he ufcfcers the vulgar form “ gam. ” And this vulgar 
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7-278. Because if the denotation (of the cow by the word u gam ”) 
ue to its similarity (with the word 44 go ”), then we would certainly 
ie idea (of the cow) from the word 44 gaura ” (which is more like 44 go ” 
gavi ,5 ). Therefore we do not reject this (z.e., the comprehension of 
jo from the word “ gavi ”),—because, as a matter of fact, tills com- 
sion is due really to the correct word “ go ” itself (as explained in 

I 277). 

r8-279. Obj: 44 (Even though the Letters be eternal) since the arrange - 
>f the letters (in a word) is non-eternal, that which signifies the 
ig cannot be eternal. Because it is the Word that is held to signify 
anxng, and the cognition of this (Word) depends upon the arrange- 
of Letters composing it), 

9- 280. “ Since the Letters are all-pervading, the order (or arrangf - 

cannot be inherent in them. And since the order (of the Letters in 
) depends upon* utterance, which is non-eternal, therefore it cannot 
•nal. 

10- 281. “And because the utterance, or the order, follows the will 
speaker, therefore it depends upon the person, (and as such cannot 
-nal). Therefore the (establishing of the) eternalityof Letters is as 

(for proving your theory of the eternality of Words), as the eter- 
of atoms. 

II -282. 44 Just as, even though the atoms are eternal, yet the j ar, made 

these (atoms), is not eternal,—so, in the same manner, even though 
tters are eternal, yet the Word (made up of these Letters) may be 
ernal. 

$2-283. 44 Nor are Letters, without a certain arrangement (or order), 

to signify (any meaning). And it is the particular arrangement of 
s that we call a 4 Word and hence the aforesaid (non-eternality 
rds). 

53- 284. 44 Those ( VaiyaJcaranas ), who hold the Word to be something 

dy 4 sjphota ’) other than the Letters, which is independent of the 
yf these,—for these people alone can the theory of the eternality 
>rds be of any use.” 

54- 285. Reply : But we do not admit of the Word being only a 

ves ns an idea of the cow, only when we know that the man means the word 
nd not because the word “ gam ” is similar to the word u go.'* 

- 284 It may be possible for these people to prove the eternality of the sjphota 
they hold to be independent of the non-eternal order of Letters. But as the 
3aka holds the Word to be nothing more than a particular arrangement of the 
, he cannot establish its eternality. 

- 886 The Word does not consist solely of the arrangement, but of both the 
ement and the Letters. 
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particular arrangement (of Letters). Because the arrangement is not 
found to signify the meaning, if it has any other substrate (than the 
Letters). 

286. Therefore it is only when both (the arrangement and the 
letters) exist, that we have that which signifies the meaning (or object) ; 
(and the question is) whether this (that signifies the meaning) consists of 
the Letters as endowed with a certain arrangement, or of the Arrangement 
as located in (belonging to) the Letters. 

237-288. And does it require any arguments to prove that the 
Arrangement is subordinate to those to which ifc belongs (a.e., the Letters) ? 
Because the Arrangement is only a property of the Letters, and is not 
held to he a distinct entity by itself. Therefore (it must be admitted 
that) that which signifies the meaning is the Letters as perceived (in a 
certain order of sequence). 

288-290. But, as a matter of fact, the Arrangement too is not caused 
(and hence non-eternal) ; as it is always admitted by ns as an already 
accomplished fact. Because, the speaker does not use the Letters (as 
constituting a Word) in the order of his own choice; he always utters a 
Word in the same way (following the same sequence of Letters) as it is 
uttered by others. And other (subsequent) speakers too pronounce it in 
the same order. So we have the eternality of the (Arrangement of Letters) 
also, just as we have that of the relation (of Words with their meanings). 

290-291. Thus then, though the Arrangement is unchangeably eter¬ 
nal (Le. eternally complete within itself), yet it is eternal in its usage. 
And we have only to reject, by all means in our power, the fact of men being 

' m ' m When it is possible for the primary entities, Letters, themselves to he the 
signifier, it is not right to attribute the power to a subordinate element, the Arrange¬ 
ment. And thus it is the Letters themselves, as occurring in a certain order, that form 
that which signifies the meaning; vis: the Word j and since the Letters are eternal the 
Word must also be so. 9 

m.m Even the Arrangement of Letters we are never consoions of creating. 
We always aocept the particular order of the letters gha and to as an accomplished fact, 
and never know of any time at which this order of the Letters may have been created 
for the first time. 

The arguments, advanced above to prove the eternality of the relation between 
Words and their meanings, serve also to prove the eternality of the arrangement of 
of Letters composing a Word. Just as we do not know of any originator of the said 
rel&t ^ 1 -r We do notknow of au y originator of the particular arrangement of Letters 
. S*U9l 1 he second half of the Karikd means that whether the Arrangement be 
unchangeably eternal or eternal only in its usage, yet it serves to prove that it does not 
depend upon the ohoice of the speaker fand this is all that we seek to prove with a view 
to prove the eternality and the tmcauaedness of the Veda. 
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ent (with regard to the significations of Words, and hence of the 

292. Obj: “ (If an entity can be eternal, even if it be not uu* 
fie) then yon could have the etemality of Letters, even without 
^ability (and as such, why should you hold the letters to he un- 
fie ?) ” Reply i It is only when the Letters are (unchangeably 
that there can be an appearance of an (eternal) order (of these 
based upon usage. Just as it is only when the atoms are eternal 
possible for the jars &c. to be made out of them. 

Because in the absence of these (eternal Letters) we could not get 
urangement, which, without the Letters, could have no snbstra- 
nd it has already been proved that there are no parts to Letters, 
joms are (of the ordinary material objects). 

, That “ I am uttering only such Letters as have been already, 
by others ” is the idea in the mind of every speaker; and this 
us to the Etemality (of Letters and their Arrangements). And 
no other characteristic (in the Letters). 

. And we have already rejected the theory of any such class 


** It has teen proved,* &c—This is added in anticipation of the objection that 
angement may have for its substrate the constituent parts of the Letters, just 
bstrate of the jar lies in the constituent atoms/' The sense of the Karikd is 
ers are complete in themselves without any parts. 

This anticipates the objection that, “ even without accepting the Letters to be 
ve could explain tbeir arrangement, or sequence, to be due to the sequence of 
anotiona and disjunctions of the palate &c.; that is to say, the sequence of 
would be regulated by tbe order of their utterance by ns/* The sense of 
y is that whenever we pronounce a word, we invariably have the idea that in 
cing it we are uttering the same Letters and iu the same order as those 
ced by others. And since all men have the same idea, from times immemo* 
h an idea leads to the notion of the etemality of Letters and their arrange* 

l there is no other characteristic , This anticipates the following objection.*— 
such is the idea in the mind of all speakers, it means that all Arrangements and 
,re recognised to be the same as those uttered by others. And since the ground 
iternality of Letters too is the same fact of their being so recognised, then, why 
you not hold the Arrangement to be as unchangeably eternal as the Letters 
ves ? ” The sense of the reply is that when the Letters are known to be eternal, 
otters serve as marks whereby we recognise the Words to be the same as used 
ers. But in the Letters there are no such marks j hence the difference between 
reality of Letters and Words. 

> There can be no homogeneity or similarity between the word “ Cow ” as 
by us now, and as heard by us in the past. And therefore tbeir recognition as 
he same can be explained only if they be held to be one and the same. 
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particular arrangement (of Letters). Because the arrangement is not 
found to signify the meaning, if it has any other substrate (than the 
Letters). 

286. Therefore it is only when both (the arrangement and the 
letters) exist, that we have that which signifies the meaning (or object); 
(and the question is) whether this (that signifies the meaning) consists of 
the Letters as endoived with a certain arrangement, or of the Arrangement 
as located in (belonging to) the Letters . 

237-288. And does it require any arguments to prove that the 
Arrangement is subordinate to those to which it belongs (*.<?., the Letters) 9 
Because the Arrangement is only a property of the Letters, and is not 
held to be a distinct entity by itself. Therefore (it must be admitted 
that) that which signifies the meaning is the Letters as perceived (in a 
certain order of sequence). 

288-290. But, as a matter of fact, the Arrangement too is not caused 
(and hence non-eternal) ; as it is always admitted by us as an already 
accomplished fact. Because, the speaker does not use the Letters (as 
constituting a Word) in the order of his own choice; he always utters a 
Word in the same way (following the same sequence of Letters) as it is 
uttered by others. And other (subsequent) speakers too pronounce it in 
the same order. So we have the eternality of the (Arrangement of Letters) 
also, just as we have that of the relation (of Words with their meanings). 

290-291. Thus then, though the Arrangement is unchangeably eter¬ 
nal (i.e. eternally complete within itself), yet it is eternal in its usage. 
And we have only to reject, by all means in onr power, the fact of men being 

« *87.883 When it is possible for the primary entities. Letters, themselves to be the 
signifier, it is not right to attribute the power to a subordinate element, the Arrange¬ 
ment. And thus it is the Letters themselves, as ooourring in a certain order, that form 
that which signifies the meaning : via: the Word j and since the Letters are eternal, the 
Word must also be so. 

888-280 Even the Arrangement of Letters we are never conscious of creating. 
We always accept the particular order of the letters gha and ta as an accomplished fact, 
and never know of any time at which this order of the Letters may have been created 
for the first time. 

The arguments, advanced above to prove the eternality of the relation between 
Words and their meanings, serve also to prove the eternality of the arrangement of 
of Letters composing a Word. Just as we do not know of any originator of the said 
relation, so we do not know of any originator of the particular arrangement of Letters. 

* 880.281 The second half of the Karikd means that whether the Arrangement be 
unchangeably eternal or eternal only in its usage, yet it serves to prove that it does not 
depend upon the choice of the speaker ;"and this is all that we seek to prove with a view 
to prove the eternality and the uncauseduess of the Yeda, 
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ependent (with regard to the significations of Words, and hence of the 
da). 

291-292. Obj ; “ (If an entity can be eternal* even if it be not un- 
fcngeable) then yon could have the eternality of Letters, even without 
changeability (and as such, why should you hold the letters to he un- 
mgeable F) ” B&ply ; It is only when the Letters are (unchangeably 
rnal) that there can be an appearance of an (eternal) order (of these 
tiers), based upon usage. Just as it is only when the atoms are eternal 
it it is possible for the jars <fec. to be made out of them. 

293. Because in the absence of these (eternal Letters) we could not get 
any arrangement, which, without the Letters, could have no substra- 
tn. And it has already been proved that there are no parts to Letters, 
the atoms are (of the ordinary material objects). 

294. That “ I am uttering only such Letters as have been already, 
tered by others ” is the idea in the mind of every speaker; and this 
rries us to the Eternality (of Letters and their Arrangements). And 
ere is no other characteristic (in the Letters). 

295. And we have already rejected the theory of any snch class 

193 «it has "been proved, 1 * &c—This la added in anticipation of the objection that 
fcbe arrangement may have for its substrate the constituent parts of the Letters, jnst 
t the substrate of the jar lies in the constituent atoms.” The sense of the Kdrika is 
Lat Letters are complete in themselves without any parts. 

894 This anticipates the objection that, “ even without accepting the Letters to be 
-ernal, we could explain tbeir arrangement, or sequence, to be due to the sequence of 
ie conjunctions and disjunctions of the palate &c.; that is to say, the sequence of 
tetters would be regulated by the order of their utterance by us.” The sense of 
he reply is that whenever we pronounce a word, we invariably have the idea that in 
>ronouncing it we are uttering the same Letters and in the same order as those 
pronounced by others. And since all men have the same idea, from times immemo* 
ial, such an idea leads to the notion of the eternality of Letters and their arrange* 
nents. 

And there is no other characteristic, frc. This anticipates the following objection;— 
« When snch is the idea in the mind of all speakers, it means that all Arrangements and 
Words are recognised to be the same as those uttered by others. And since the ground 
Df the Eternality of Letters too is the same fact of their being so recognised, then, why 
Bhoutd you not hold the Arrangement to be as nncbangeably eternal as the Letters 
themselves ? ” The sense of the reply is that when the Letters are known to be eternal, 
these letters serve as marks whereby we recognise the Words to be the same as used 
by others. But in the Letters there are no such marks; hence the difference between 
the eternality of Letters and Words. 

*95 There can he no homogeneity or similarity between the word “ Cow ” as 
uttered by us now, aud as heard by us in the past. And therefore their recognition as 
being the same can be explained only if they be held to he one and the same. 
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(as " g a tv a ”) or a similarity (wliicli would include all ‘ ga's *). And Were 
you to put forward a homogeneity based upon (their belonging to) the 
class “ Word, ” then that would be equally applicable to all other words 
as well. 

296-297. And just as the jar <fcc. are found to be rendered of use through 
a single cause (in the shape of the class “ Olay ”) so too, we could explain 
the utterance of Letters in a certain order (when pronouncing a Word) (as 
being due to a single cause in the shape of a class , like the “ palate ” &c.). 
We find in all persons the class “ palate ” <fcc. (which include the palates 
&c. of all speakers) ; and it is through these, that the Speaker gives out 
different sounds (pronouncing Letters either long or short &c.). 

298. And the causes of the utterance (or manifestation) of the Word 
are either the mutually exclusive classes of these “sounds”—which 
operate upon each particular Letter—or the individual sounds themselves 
as belonging to (manifested by) the aforesaid classes (“ Palate” & c.). 

299. And the order of the utterance of these Sounds is regulated by 
the order of the Conjunction and Disjunction of the palate &c. (with the 
* ^iigue) as operating towards the utterance of particular Letters. And 
Eternality belongs to both (the “ Palate ”<&c. and the “ Sounds ”), on 
account of the classes (“ Palate ” and “ Sonnd ”<fcc.). 

300. Just as in the case of certain movements (for instance), we 
have an order of sequence, which is regulated by the class “ action ” as 
inhering in the particular actions of the Movement, —so, in the same 
manner, we could also explain (the order of sequence) as belonging to 
the sounds as produced by the Conjunctions &c. of the palate &c. (this 
order being regulated by the class “ Palatal ” &c. as inhering in each 
particular sound). 

301. Or (even if there be no such class as “ sounds ”), the individual 
sounds themselves, being extremely subtile in their nature, might manifest 
the properties of a Class. And it is through this (the order of sequence 
of Sounds as due to that of the Conjunction &c. of the Palate &c.) that we 
come to recognise an order of sequence in the case of Letters, even though 
these latter are, by nature, all-pervading (and as such would exist every¬ 
where and could not have an order of sequence). 

302. Thus it is that the Letters, following up (taking up) all the 


898 Each Letter of a Word is manifested by a distinct sound (uttered through the 
palate &».),—whether this sound be taken as a class , including all such sounds, or only 
as an individual affecting that particular utterance. 

That Letter which is first operated upon by the action of the palate &c., is 
uttered first, and so on, the sequence of Letters is to tr explained. 
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eternal properties of the sounds uttered (and thus forming a word), mm& 
to signify the object (said to be denoted by the Word). 


303-305. The order of Words, and the shortness, length and acuteness 
&c. (of the vowel sounds) only mark the different divisions of time j and 
thereby they come to qualify (or specify) the sounds. And Time is one only 
and eternal; and yet it appears as if divided, just as Letters (each of which 
is one and eternal,* and yet appears as if it were made up of different parts) ; 
and as snch it comes to be manifested in connection with all entities, 
through the force of particular causes. And when it comes to be mani¬ 
fested in connection with the Letters (composing a Word), it becomes a part 
and parcel of the (means of) Comprehension (of the meanings of Words). 
And since its form is perceptible elsewhere also (t.e., in connection with 
entities other than the Word), it must, in itself, be regarded as eternal. 

306. Thus then, it mnst be admitted that these (the order of Letters 
and Length &c.) are not any non-eternal properties of the Word. Hence 
also the* Word must be accepted as proved to be eternal, even for those 
who maintain the eternality of Letters. 

307. Even properties, in reality belonging to one thing, at times, 
come to belong to others, just as the fleetness of the horse (is im¬ 
parted to the rider) (and hence though Order &c. are properties of the 
sounds, yet they come to help the Letters in the signification of their 
meaning). And as for the ground of (holding) the eternality of all these 
(Letters, Words <&c.), we have “ Apparent Inconsistency ” (as shown above). 

308-309. Even if the Word be held to be an impartite whole (in the 
shape of the Sphota ),—inasmuch as it could he manifested only by certain 
means (snch as utterances ) occurring in a c.^rtain order, it wonld depend 
upon persons (upon whose utterance alone it could be heard) ; and as snch it 
would have no inherent absolute validity (since all facts having a purely 
human origin are only of doubtful validity). And we do find this to be the 
case in the case of sentences,—even for those who hold the sentence also to 
be an impartite whole (in the shape of Sphota. ) Thus (it is concluded that) 
we hold the eternality of Words, only because certain facts (the significa¬ 
tion of certain meanings by certain Words) cannot be explained otherwise. 

310. That property, by means of which the Word comes to be used 

808.805 The author now proceeds to prove the unchangeable eternality of the Word 
in another way. 

808.809 j u the case of sentences, their validity is always doubtful, dependent, as it 
is, on the character of the person uttering it. 

810 The author, now shows that the mtra may he interpreted as an Inferential 
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for another's sake, serves as the basis of an Inferential reasoning,_ 

this property is explained to be its dependence npon the relation (that 
Word bears to its meaning.) 

311. The sutra does not seek to lay down the (inferential) m 
ment (in its proper form). Both the sutra and the author of the BhcL 
only explain (lay down) a fact (viz., that of the Word being used for j 
ther’s sake) which is capable (of leading to the proper Inferential ai 
ment, as shown in the last k&rika.) 

312. The Inferential argument in its proper form is here 

down, thus : Word is eternal,—like the classes “ smoke, ” “Cow,” &< 

because it signifies a common object (i.e., its signification is compreher 
by all men equally), while depending upon a comprehension of its rela 
(with that object). 

313. Even if the Class be held to consist of either the negation of oi 
or of similarity ( of many individuals ),—jet, inasmuch as the Individ 
themselves (individually) cannot constitute the Class, all Classes r 
be eternal. 

314-315. Or, the fact of <c the Word being used for another’s sa 
(as mentioned in the sutra ) may be taken as pointing the self-contra 
tions (in the theory of the non-eternality of Words) : A propositio: 
asserted, simply with a view to have its meaning comprehended (by othc 
and it has already been proved (under “ SambandMhshejpa ” ) that a i 
eternal assertion cannot signify any meaning. Therefore, inasmuch 
your own assertion (that “Word is non-eternal ”) signifies a meanin 
cannot but be eternal ,* and as such you have (in your own assertion) 
denial of the non-eternality (of Words). 

316. If the other party, after admitting the capability of Wordi 
signify their meanings, seek to establish their position (as to the non-€ 
nality of Words), such non-eternality would be rejected by his own 
vious postulate (that Words signify their meanings, which has been sh< 
to be impossible, if Words be not eternal). 


argument explained, as it is, in the KarikS. The meaning of the sutra being, “ \ 
is eternal, ” because It stands in need of its relation with meanings, whereby it cc 
to be used for another’s sake, which could not be possible, if the Word had no reli 
with its meaning. 

81 ® This anticipates the objection that in the above Inferential argument 
instance cited—-that of Classes—is not right, because in that case the argument would 
vince only those who admit the Class to be eternal. The sense of the Karika is 
even those who do not concur with the Mimahsafea in his view of the Class, ca 
deny its eternality. Because it is the Individuals alone that are perishable anc 
Class is something more than the Individuals individually. 
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317. The non-etemality (of Words) is rejected bj the scriptures of 
1! theorists,—inasmuch, as ail scriptures admit of the capability (of 
flFords) to signify (meanings). 

318-319. And it is also rejected by universally accepted, facts, as 
hown above (by means of arguments based upon “ Apparent Inconsis- 
ency'”)* And its rejection by w Inference ” too may be shown in the 
foresail manner (as explained in KirtkU 312.) And the rejection by 
1 Sense-perception ” will be explained under the si Ura — u on account of the 
ibsence of number ” (I-i-20.) 

3X9-321. And it shonld be mentioned (by the non-eternalist) what 
sort of) Word it holds to be perishable: Is it the Word (of the S&i&hyas) 
is made np of the three attributes ( Sattva, Rajas, aud Tamms) f or is it 
'the Word of the Jainas) a dimnnitive body? or is it (the Word of the 
Vaig&shikas) a property of Aka$a ? or, is it in the shape of mere Sound, 
as produced by the couchshell, Ac.) apart from the Letters (as composing 
Words ?) or, is it a form of the Air, signifying certain meanings (as held 
>y the author of the (pikshd f) or, is it the Sphota of the Word and sen¬ 
tence (as held by the Vaiyakara&as) t or, does it (the class 4 word *) consist 
>f similarity (as held by the Sankhyas), or Negation of others (Apoha , as 
held by the Bauddhas) ? 

321-322. Words such as these may be non-eternal; we do not hold 
such (Words) to be eternal. And your argument (whereby yon seek to 
prove the non-eternality of Words such as these) come to have an un¬ 
known subject (since Words such as these are not known to ns, whom you 
seek to convince), and yonr premiss would be without a basis (for the 
same reason of such Words not being known to us.) And (if in order to 
escape from these fallacies) you hold the Word, as held by ns, to be the 
subject (of yonr syllogism), then both these fallacies apply equally to 
yourself (who do not know of any such Word as held by us). 

323. If Word in general (without any specification) be asserted to 
be the Subject (of your syllogism),—then in that case, the Class “ Word ” 
would come to be non-eternal. And this would go against all theorists, 
who {without a single exception) hold this (the Class) to be eternal. 

324. A Class, of some sort of other (including all Words), is accepted 
by all. And if this were to be non-eternal, it could not pervade over (or 
include) certain individuals. 

325-326. And it is not possible for particular Words to be mentioned 
by the generic name “Word* (because in making such the subject of 
your syllogism, you would have au unspecified subject). And if these 

rn If the Class “ Word ” were held to be perishable, then the individual Words 
appearing daring the time after its destruction would not be included in that Class j 
and* the Class would thereby cease to be a Class. 

59 
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(particular Words) be asserted to be something apart from the Class 
(“ Word ”),then you have the aforesaid fallacies (shown in K. 322) (inas¬ 
much as Such particular individuals are not known either tons or to your¬ 
self). And if they (the particular Words) be non-different from their sub- 
strate (the class “ Word ”), then you would have self-contradiction, as in the 
ease of the Class (that is to say, the Class being held to he eternal, the 
individual, as non-different from it, must he accepted to be eternal; and 
hence the assertion of its non-etemality would be a clear case of self-contra¬ 
diction). And (if the particular Word be held to be both different and non- 
different from the class “ Word ," then), as before, you would have an 
unknown Subject (for your syllogism (because you yourself do not accept 
the Word to have such a dual character). 

327. An if by “ non-eternality ” you mean absolute destructibility, then 
for us, the subject of your syllogism comes to have an unknown predicate 
(because for us there is no such thing as absolute destruction). 

328. If you mean to prove non-eternality of some sort (and nob 
absolute destruction), then (your argument becomes redundant, because) 
we too admit of the production (of Word) in the shape of manifestation 
(ntfcerance), following after non-manifestation (and this producihility im¬ 
plies non-eternality). 

329. And further, if Destruction (of Words) be held to be an absolute 
negation, then this would contradict the previous theories of the Sfin- 
khyas aud the Jainas (because they hold Destruction to be only a change in 
the condition of the object, and not its negation). 

330- 331. If you bring forward the fact of sense-perceptibility (of 
the Word) (as an argument against its eternality), then this would fail 
with reference to the Via^eshikas (who hold that there is a series of the 
word “ Cow, ” and as such for them it is only the middle one of the series 
heard at the present time, that could be perceptible; and as such sense- 
perceptibility of the whole series would not be acceptable to them). And 
if (out of this series) the first and the middle ones be made the Subject of 
the syllogism, then there would be an endless number of Words (for the 
subject) ; and if the last (of the series) be said to be the Subject, then the 
premiss would become baseless for us (who do not admit of any suoh thing 
as the last Word) inasmuch as, the series is never-ending. 

331- 333. And again, if all Words he made the subject of your syllo¬ 
gism, then the premiss ( u because of perceptibility by the senses ”) would 
be incapable of including them (since all Words are not amenable to per¬ 
ception at any time). And, in consideration of the Class (“ Word ”) your 
premiss becomes contradictory too (because if the mere fact of amenability 
to sense-perception be the ground of non-eternality, then, ou this ground 
the Class would also come to be non-eternal, because the Class is also 
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amenable to sense-perception, as shown under “ Akrti ”). If you supple¬ 
ment jour premiss bj adding the qualifying clause, “ while belonging to a 
Class 9> (the premiss then being “ because, while belonging to a Class, it is 
amenable to sense-perception ”), then too it fails with regard to us, inas¬ 
much as with us, there is no such thing as an individual belonging to a Class 
different from it ; and as for an individual belonging to a Class non-different 
from it, there is no such thing with you (since you do not hold the indivL 
dual to be identical with the Class, as we do). And thus jour premiss 
loses its efficiency. 

333- 334. If it be urged that the affix “ matup ” (in u JMimaittB 
mti ”) may be attached to the properties of inclusion and exclusion (the 
form of the premiss being, “ because while having in itself, the character of 
being included in, and excluded from, certain others, (the Word is 
amenable to sense-perception ”),—even then the argument becomes open to 
the same fallacy (as shown in the last Karika), inasmuch as even in a 
Class we have the idea of further Glasses (and as such become included in 
your premiss), 

334- 385. Because even with regard to the classes u Cow, n Ac., we have 
a further generic notion of (as forming part of) the Class M Class ” (in which 
the particular Classes are capable of being included); and these {parti¬ 
cular classes) are also capable of being excluded from other partiesar 
classes ( Le. f the Class “ Cow ” is included in the class “ Class, ” and exclu¬ 
ded from the class “ Horse ”). And thus, in this, these (particular Classes) 
are similar to Words . (And hence, the premiss whereby you seek to 
prove the non-eternality of Words would prove the non-eternality of 
Classes also, which cannot be acceptable to you). 

335*336. And further, the property of etemality is such as includes 
all these (Classes), and is excluded from all non-eternal (particular) 
entities. If it be urged that “ these properties (of inclusion and ex¬ 
clusion) are either only secondarily or falsely (applicable to Classes)/ 9 — 
then the same may be said with regard to Letters also. 

336-337. Then again, for you (Vai^eshikas), the argument (based 
upon sense-perceptibility) becomes self-contradictory, with a view to 

S8S.3&4 The sense of the objection is that a Word is included in other words, in 
the form of the Class “ Word, ** and is excluded from other words in its own specific 
form ; and thus onr argnement remains untouched. The author objects to this on 
the ground that even the Class €< Word ** in the form of a Class, is capable of being inclu¬ 
ded in the generic class “ Class ’* and excluded from other Classes in its specific form 
of the Class “ Word. ” And hence the premiss would Include the Class also, and so the 
fallacy would remain intact. 

SS4.SS& if there be no Class, the fallacies urged above on the ground of Glasses 
w« mid nil fall to the ground. 

BSi.SM Another way in which Inclusion and Exclusion belong to Classes. 
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Atoms tliat are perceptible to tbe sense of yogis (and as such would hat 
to bo admitted to be non-eternal). Because though these are eternal, y« 
they are amenable to sense-perception. 

337- 338. And, if in order to exclude tins case (of atoms) yon ad 
* l (perceptible) to ns (ordinary men) ” (to the qualification of yon 
premiss) then too the premiss becomes contradictory, with a view to th 
helves that are amenable to the idea of “ I ” (and as such, being percej 
tible, these would have to be admitted to be non-eternal, a fact not acccp 
able to tbe V&^eshika). 

338- 339. In tbe case of pleasure, &c., we find tbe Self to be absolute! 
amenable to sense-perception due to contact with tbe Mind, even in ti 
absence of any Inferential premisses or Yerbal authority. 

339- 340. If you make u amenability to external senses ” the qualifici 
tion of your premiss,—then too it becomes contradictory; on account c 
the fact of Classes also belonging to (other) Classes (and Classes are ah 
amenable to external senses) ; inasmuch as a Class ( a Cow **), happenin 
to co-exist (inhere together) in a single object (tbe Cow) with another Clas 
(“ earthy ), comes to belong to a Glass (and it is already proved to t 
amenable to eternal sense-perception; and as such, in accordance with you 
argument, the Class also would come to be non-eternal). 

311-34*2. If you assert tbe fact of its being a substrate (of Inch 
siou and Exclusion),—then (we reply that) since these (Exclusion an 
Inclusion) are immaterial entities, they cannot have a substrate. If yo 
assert inference (to be the relation bearing between Exclusion an 
Inclusion and tbe Woi*d),— then (we reply) that this (Inherence) o 
held by yon, has already been rejected by us (above). If, lastly (by Ir 
hcrenoe) you mean “ identity ” (as held by us), then such identity j 
licld to exist among Classes also (hence these also would come to l 
non-cternal). 

342-343. So (you sec) you take upon yourself the undesirable task < 
assuming many qualifications with a view to prove the Word to be otlu 
than eternal It would be much better for you to enumerate nil tbe ent 
ties that are eternal (for both.of us), and then to bring forward the fat 
of tin* Word being other than these as your i reason , ! ! 

.113-341. But (in that case) we could also prove the eternality (< 

8iRjS3S The Yaieeshika holds the self to be perceptible by means of contn< 
■with Mind. 

3*i.3+2 “ identity among Classes.” The Class “Tree ” is identical with the Clnj 
“ Mango tree ” on the ground of both equally belonging to the Class “ Substance.” 

3)2.345 “ Enumerate, &c. ” That/ is to say you should frame your argument thus 

u Word is non-eternal, because it is other than Aka<ja, &c. } like the Jar. ” Theabsurdif 
6f the proposed argument is palpable, and it is only put forward in a joking spirit. 
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Word), like that of Aka$a, on the ground of its being other than the 
trees, Ac., which are non-eternal. 

344- 345. If yon assert as your 4 reason * mere amenability to senses, as 
held by the Sankhyas and the Bauddhas (who deny the existence of a Class 
altogether),—then, too, the fallaciousness (of the argument) becomes clear, 
In consideration of the Class (the existence whereof) we have proved 
above. 

345- 347. Just as a 14 reason ” becomes fallacious, if it fails to qualify 
the minor term, in accordance with the theory of the adversary,— 
bo, in the same manner (it would be fallacious) if it fails to co-exist (in 
a substrate) with the major term and to exclude its contradictory. Conse¬ 
quently, though, in the above instance the Class would not be an entity 
for the propounder of the argument (the Sankhya or the Bauddha), yet the 
argument remains fallacious until it (the Class as held by his adversary, 
the Mlmansaka) has not been rejected (i.e., until it has been definitely 
established that there is no such entity as a Class). 

347- 348. And it ought to be clearly explained, what is this 14 amena¬ 
bility to sense-perception** ? (I) Is it something other than its substrates ? 
(2) oris it identical with them ? and (3) is it distinct in each separate sub¬ 
strate ? or (4) is it the same in all substrates ? 

348- 349. In all these, in accordance with the alternative that may be 
accepted by the adversary, respectively in the order of the citation of the 
alternatives, yon have the fallacies of (1) “ AsddhSrana rt (Le., the middle 
"term neither co-existing with the major term nor excluding its contradic¬ 
tory) (i.e., if it he different from the substrate, and distinct in each individual 
substrate, then such qualification would exist only in the minor term, and 
nowhere else, and as such, could not prove anything) ; (2) 44 Doubtfulness ** 
(or <c uncertainty ”) (i.e. f if it be held to be different from its substrate, 
then since we do not admit of this, the premiss would be doubtful, and 
bence inconclusive for us), and (3) “ Absence ” (non-relation) of the middle 
term in the major term (i.e., if it were restricted to each particular individual, 
then the amenability that would reside in the minor term would nofc 
belong to anything else, not even to the major term), and (4) u Non-exis¬ 
tence in the Sapaksha n (i.e., the Instance cited) (because, like the last, the 
amenability belonging to the minor term could not belong to tbe Instance). 

349- 351. And further your 44 reason ” (amenability to sense-perception) 
applies also to cases contrary to your conclusion, for the following reasons. 
(1) (The Word is eternal) because it resides in the Aka$a alone, like its 
omnipresence—this argument applying to the Yai^eshika *(who holds 

S4S-S47 go long as the Class is not rejected, the premiss will he found to include 
this (Class)—and this is contradictory to non-efcernality j as the class is held by all 
to be eternal. 
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Words to belong to Aka^a, which he holds to be eternal and all-per¬ 
vading). (2) It is eternal, because it is amenable to the sense of audition ? 
—like the Class “ Word. ” And (3) its eternality may be proved on the 
ground of its aforesaid all-pervading character, like that of Aka$a. 

351-352. We must also consider the character of your Instance (Jar): 
If you use it (the word “ jar ”) in its direct denotation (the Class “ jar”), 
then it comes to be without the major term (non-eternality) (inasmuch 
as the Class is always eternal). If you use it in the sense of an in¬ 
dividual jar, then too, we will ask—Is this individual different from 
the Class, or is it identical with it? If it be held to be different 
(from the Glass), then the very subject becomes such as is not admitted, 
by us (who do not admit of any jar apart from the Glass “ jar ”) ; and if, 
on the other hand, it be held to be identical (with the Glass ) then it 
becomes such as is not admitted by others (who do not hold the individual 
to be identical with the Class). 

353. If it be used in the sense of the undefined or abstract (nirvi- 
Icalpaka) form (of the jar),—then too, this form could be neither absolutely 
eternal nor absolutely non-eternal, inasmuch as that factor (of this un¬ 
defined form of an object) which is known by the name of “Class” is 
universally held to be of eternal, being something other than the perish¬ 
able factor (embodied in the Individuals). 

354. We must also consider the character of “non-eternality ” (your 
major term); If by it you mean utter destruction , then for us, the Instance 
(the jar) becomes devoid of the major term (because even when the jar is 
broken, it continues to exist in the .shape of “ substance,” and as such it 
is never totally destroyed ). And if by it you mean partial destruction , then 
you have the same discrepancy of the Instance, in accordance with your 
theory (of the total destructibility of the Word). Such is the way of 
pointing out fallacies (in your argument). 

355. As a matter of fact, all theorists accept the deuotable form of 
the Word to he eternal {Le., the Word to be eternal in its denotability) 
The difference of opinion lies only with regard to the specific shape 
attributed to such (denotable form of the Word). And we have proved 
that it is the Letters *( that compose the Word, which constitute the 
denotable form of the Word) (t.e., the Word is denotable only in the 
form given to it by the letters composing it). 

-o— 

356. Question: “ What is the use of asserting the eternality of 

868 The undefined form has two factors, the Class and the Individual, the former 
eternal and the latter non-eternal. And since yonr instance is neither altogether eternal 
nor altogether non-eternal, therefore it cannot conclusively prove either the eternality 
or the non-eternality of the Word. 

8M Now begins the explanation ofAph. 19. The Bhashya on the Sutra proceeds 
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te relation (of Words and Meaning,) in Ike chapter on Words f ” j 4« : (The 
se is that) as a matter of fact, (even in this chapter) the real matter for 
nsideration is the etemalitj of Relations, inasmuch as we enquire into 
m character of the Word, only with a view to get at the true character 
; the Relation (that it bears to its meaning). 

357. Or, (the etemality of the Relation is introduced, because) the 
ernality of the Word is proved through (and on account of) Mi© etemality 
: the Relation. For, if the Word were perishable, we could not have the 
ernality of the Relation. 

358. Even in a case where we are cognisant of eternal relations of 
m-etemal objects, the substrate (of the relation) is never absent; and 
ance the relation never ceases (to exist). 

359. But (in the case of Words) the word H Cow” (as uttered by 
liferent persons) has not a similar continuance* Because, as a matter of 
kct, we are not cognisant of any difference between the Word (“ Cow” as 
ktered by one person, and the same word as uttered by another)* There- 
>re we assert the etemality of the Word ( w Cow,” f. i.), which is on© 
aly (the difference lying only in the utterances that serve to manifest the 
[ready existing Word). 

360. Though even if the Word and its Relations were caused (and as 
ich non-eternal), there would be a Relation,—yet since such a Relation 
rould end with its very assertion, it would belong to that particular in- 
ividuai alone, and we could not recoginse the relation to belong to all ind¬ 
ividuals. 

361. And further, since in tbe individual Cow, we have an admixture 
f many classes,—such as u Earthy,” “ Substance,” “Entity,” M Tailed,” 
ec., Ac.—therefore we could not recognise tbe bovine animal to belong to 
he class “ Cow ” until the word a cow ” happened to be used (with 

a lay down the eternality of the relation of words and meanings. And the first half 
f the Karika objects to this. The reply is that the etemality of the Relation would not 
m possible if the Word itself were non-eternal. 

858 This anticipates the objection that even of non-eternal objects (individual 
urs, Ac.) we cognise eternal relations with the Class, Ac. The sense of the KirikI is that 
ven in that case some individual or other is always extant, and as snob, the relation 
ias always got a substrate ready ; so, for all intents and purposes, as far as the relation 
3 concerned, that (individual) which hears the relation to the Class is ever extant or 
teraal. 

860 When no Word hears any permanent relation with any object, then if we were 
o use the word “ Cow, w we would utter it, and point out the Cow before ua as being 
he object denoted by it. And as such the relation of the word “ Cow * would rest in 
hat individual alone, and it would not be possible for us to have an idea of all the 
ows in the world following upon our hearing of the word M Cow.** But such, is the 
esc with all of us, hence the relation must be admitted to be eternal. 
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reference to the individual animal) several times (and as such on the fin 
nse of the word we could not ascertain whether the animal belonged t 
the class « Cow,” or “ Earthy,” 4c.)* 

36& Therefore it must be admitted that the Word is an nncause 
entity, and as such never perishes,—because it is eternally connected wit 
'ah eternal relation (with its denotation),—just like Aka$a, Atoms, Ac. 

363. Or, the etemality of the relation is not asserted in the Sntr 
at all. Even if it be taken to assert the eternality of the Word, ther 
too, the BhOsJiya (wherein the eternality of the relation is direct! 
mentioned) becomea explicable (as being applicable to the eternality of tb 
Word). 

364. (In that case, the meaning, of the Bh&shya passage “ na ctikrt 
y& $abdasya sambandhah gahyatB kartum is that) since the Word 
heard bat once, refers to many Classes (“ Earthy, ” Ac.) in their abstrac 
forms, it cannot definitely point out its own specific denotation (“ Cow ”] 
as distinguished from the other aforesaid Classes (unless it were use< 
several times). 

365-366. Because, the word (t Cow ” would get at the denotation o 
the specific Class u Cow, ” only after a long time, when it has been heart 
several times, and has thereby set aside, (1) -the classes “ living beings,’ 
.Ac., (2) the property of “ whiteness,” (3) the action of “moving,” (4) th< 
classes “ homed,” “ tailed ” and the like, (5) and also the individual cows 
the “ white cow,” the u hornless cow ” and the like, indicated by the Wore 
(on account of these individuals being included in the Class u cow ” whiel 
is denoted by the word “ Cow ”). 

367. And if a word were to continue to exist for such a long time 
who could destroy it after that ? This we shall further prove under the 
twenty-first Sutra. 


368-369. The affix “ hrtvasuc ” (as in . “ ashtaJcrtvah gS^abda 
uccaritah **) is used when the actions are many and the active agent 
only one. And since we find its use (with regard to the action of the 
word), it becomes certain that what is (said to he) repeated (eight times) 
is the action of the Word (which ever continues to be one only). If the 
word (“Cow” as uttered now) were other (than the one uttered in the 
past), then we could not have the notion of repetition (which is possible 
only when both are one and the same Word). If the number (“ eight”) 
belonged to the Word, we would have “ ashtau ^abdah uccaritah ” (and not 
“ ashtakrtvah bda uccaritah.”) 

&A8-869 With this begins the treatment of Biitra 20. “ Because of the absence of 
number (with regard to the Word) (I-i-20). 
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370. t€ But w© do find sack uses as * adya Br&kwmmah asMakfim 
bhuktavantaki where we have a diversity of the active agents (Br&li- 
manas); and hence (the argument based upon the use of the affix 
kfimsuch is inconclusive ”—with this in view, the objector says (in the 
Bhasaya) u what if it is so ?'* (*.«., what if we have the krtmuuch in 
11 ashtakritvah ^abda uccaritah.”) 

371. Therefore in order to meet this charge of inconclusiveness, the 
use of the hrtvasm is interpreted as pointing out another proof (of the 
singleness of words): The use (of the Jqrtmmck) indicates recognition 
(and this could be possible only when the two are the same). 

372. Bat, as a matter of fact, even the argument based solely npon 
tbe use of the krtmsrn is not contradictory; inasmuch as even in the 
instance cited (that of the Brahmanas having eaten eight times) the idea 
that is meant to be conveyed is that with reference to a single Brahmana 

the sentence means that each of the Brahmanas ate eight times,—the 
repetition lying in the action and not in the agent). 

373. Recognition is held to be a proof (or means of right notion), 
when it is brought about by means of a perfect sense-organ. The adver¬ 
sary however nrges its inconolusiveness, on the ground of similarity, 
which serves to taint the object perceived. 

374-375. But (iu reply to this we assert that) in a case where the 
object (subsequently perceived) is always cognised as being similar (to tbe 
one previously perceived),—Recognition (of the one as being tbe same as 
the other) is accepted to he mistaken. But, in the present case (i.e., the 
case of the Word “ Cow,” f. i.) we invariably have the firm con¬ 
viction that the one (that we hear now) is the same (identically) (as the 
one heard previously). And the validity of Recognition (as a means of 
right notion) is established by the fact of its proving the existence of the 

The use of the lertvasue by itself is not & sufficient reason for asserting the 
singleness of the word. What It does is to indicate the fact of the word as now used 
being recognised to be the same as that used in the past, and this fact of recognition 
proves the singleness of the word. 

33* The meaning of the adversary is that even when the sense-ozgan is in per¬ 
fect order, the recognition of a certain object as being the same that we had seen 
before, may be a mistaken one; inasmuch as it could have been brought about by a 
certain degree of similarity between the two objects—which similarity may have been 
mistaken for identity. And as such mere Recognition of the word as being the same 
as the one heard before, is not enough to prove its etemality. 

What we had perceived at first was only the word “ Cow, ** pure and sim¬ 
ple. Latterly hearing the word repeated we conclude that the word we had previously 
p.erceived has again appeared at the present time—and this element of the present 
existence of the previously perceived word is not amenable to any means of right 
60 
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previously-heard word afc the time of recognition—which fact (of such 
existence) is over and*above the fact previously perceived. 

376. (In the objection urged in the Bhashya) what is meant to he 
shown is ;the inconclusive character of Recognition (as a proof of eter- 
nality); and this is proved by showing that (if Recognition were the sole 
ground for eternality, then), even such clearly non-eternal entities (as 
Cognition and Action) would come to be eternal; inasmuch as we have 
Recognitions of these also. 

377. Obj: u That ‘ these are not perceptible by the senses * appears to 
be an irrelevant reply; inasmuch as the objector has not asserted the 
eternality of these, on the ground of their perceptibility by the senses. 

378. “ (He has not sought to base eternality upon sense-percepti¬ 
bility) lest eternality come to belong to such (perishable) objects as the 
jar, &c., on the ground of their being perceptibile by the senses, or such 
(imperishable) objects as Aka£&, <5bc., come to be non-eternal, on the 
ground of their imperceptibility by the sense-organs. 

379. “ In fact, they have not even asserted Cognition and Action to 
be eternal, by themselves. What they have sought to show (by bringing for¬ 
ward the case of these) was the inconclusiveness (of mere Recognition as a 
ground of eternality); and this remains just the same (whether Cogni¬ 
tion and Action be perceptible or imperceptible, eternal or non-eternal) 
(and hence the reply given in the Bhashya does not at all touch the 
question raised by the objector; and as such, the Bhashya is altogether 
irrelevant).” 

380. Bep ; By the denial of the sense-perceptibility (of Cognition and 
Action), all that is meant is that there is no Recognition of these; in¬ 
asmuch as Recognition is possible only through sense-perception. 

381. Therefore all that the Reply serves to do is that it admits these 

notion other than Recognition. Thus having an independent object of its own, Recog¬ 
nition cannot but be accepted to be a distinct means of right knowledge. 

875 This refers to the Bhashya passage wherein the Purvapakshi is made to 
nrge that “ Cognition and Action are also recognised to he the same as those previously 
perceived,” by which the objector implies that if mere Recognition were enough 
authority for the eternality of the object, then even such non-eternal entities as 
Cognition and Action would come to be eternal; therefore the Recognition of the Word 
as being the same as previously heard, cannot prove its eternality. 

877 In reply to the above objection the Bhashya has put forward the argument that 
“ these are not perceptible by the senses (and it is only those objects that are so per¬ 
ceptible whose recognition authorises the notion of eternality).” And the Karika 8 
871-879 bring forward objections against this reply of the Bhashya. 

878 “ If one were to prove eternality *on the ground of perceptibility, then all 
perceptible objects, Jar, Ac., would come to be eternal—and all imperceptible objects, 
Ak» 9 &, Ac.,—would become non-eternal.” 
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(Cognition and Action) to be tbe contradictory of the major term (efer- 
^*8 syllogism based upon tbe Recognition of words), but denies 
its relation with tbe middle terra (recognition }. And {tbe alternative 
assertion “ if they are amenable to sense-perception, they must be eter¬ 
nal ) admits the relation (of these) with the middle term, and denies the 
fad of its being the contradictory of tlie major term (etemality), 

3^. And if the purpose (of the objection) be to prove the etemality 
of these (Cognition and Action),—(and not to deny the efernality of Words, 
on the ground of their Recognition,—then we will reply to it by pointing 
oat the irrelevancy (of such an argument) (because while setting about 
to prove the non-eternality of the word, the objector would be proving 
the eternal!ty of Cognition and Action, which has got nothing to do 
with the etemality of the Word); just as was pointed out in the case of 
“group ” and “forest ” (in the section on 'Vanavada 1 ). 

3^3. The alternative reply—with regard to Recognition and Efcer- 
nality (of Cognition and Action)—(without any defmte assertion) 
—implies a disregard (for the objection) the sense (underlying this 
disregard) being that this your objection does not in the least touch my 
original proposition (with regard to the etemality of the Word). 

384-385. And as for the perishability (non-eternaKty) of Cogni¬ 
tions and Actions, in their individnal forms,—there is no Recognition of 
these; inasmuch as the idea (Cognition) of the Jar is never recognised 
in the idea of the Morse, And as for their generic forms of potentiality 
(of Ideas to denote their objects, Ac.) and Glass —on wbicb is based their 
Recognition,—in these forms the Cognition and Action are always held 
to be eternal by all theorists, in one way or the other. 

386. Bat this interpretation, (of the phrase u perceptible by sense n 
as occuring in tbe Bhashya u n* tS pratyakshe” as meaning “ Recogni¬ 
tion/’) is too farfetched. Nor is it possible to reject the Rocognition of 
Cognition and Action—being, as it is, known to (and accepted by) all me®. 

€88 In the chapter on Forest the adversary while setting shoot to deny the Class, 
goes to prove the perceptibility of the Forest; and there too we have printed ont the 
irrelevancy of the argument. 

***-€* The individnal cognition that has appeared at one time is at once destroyed, 
and cannot appear again. Therefore there is no recognition of it. 

An Idea is recognised as an Idea only on the ground of both belonging to the 
name Class (of * Idea’) and both having the power to denote their objects. And in the 
form—of Class or potentiality—all things are held to be eternal. 

The K. 380—385 embody the Reply given by a certain section of the Mitnan- 
sakas. The author now rejects this Reply as being improper. Certain Cognitions and 
Aotions are always recognised to he identical, and it is not proper to deny this without 
any reasonings. 
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387. And those means of right knowledge, that seem to bring abot 
the cognition of Ideas and Actions, serve also to bring about the Recog 
nition of these. Wherefore, then, should not this (Recognition) prove thei 
eternal ity ? 

388. (And when the Recognition of these is so palpable) a mei 
verbal (groundless) denial of Recognition could also be made with regar 
to the Word (whose Recognition could also be as easily denied if no prooi 
for snch denial were required). (And if it he urged that the Bhashy 
only denies the perceptibility of these, and not their Recognition, then 
as for perceptibility, apart from recognisability, its denial here (in tli 
Bhashy a) does not serve any purpose (inasmuch as the denial of the mer 
perceptibility of Ideas and Actions, does not affect the objector’s arguments 
and as such, would be quite irrelevant). 

389. Aud that Action is perceptible and eternal will be proved unde 
the Sutra , “ JRupagabdavibhfigacca 91 since there is no differentialoi 
of forms or expressions of these ”); (and hence the denial of the percep 
tibilifcy and etemality of Actions by a Mimansaka wonld be a sheer sel f 
contradiction. Therefore (for the above reasons) we mnst explain (tin 
Bhashya “na te pratyakshB” Ac.) in the following manner :— 

390-394. We do not accept mere Recognisability (of the word) to b« 
enongh proof of eternality; all that we mean (by bringing forward tb< 
fact of the Recognition) is to show that the theory of non-eternality (oi 
Words) is opposed to a fact of sense-perception (their Recognition). And. 
as snch (since our statement is no Inferential argument), it cannot be called 
Inconclusive (which is a fallacy applying to Inferences alone). Conse¬ 
quently, the objection (urged by the adversary) is an objection against an 
altogether foreign subject (the non-eternality of Actions, Ac.) : (the impli¬ 
cation of the objection being) 1 Why don’t you Mimansaka deny the non- 
eternality of Ideas and Actions (on the ground of their Recognisability) ? 
Even to snch (anirrelevant objection) we make the following reply -It is 
by Inference that we get the notion of the non-eternality of Words (whose 
eternality) is perceptible by the sense (of Audition); and hence the 
former (non-eternality as proved by Inference) is rejected (in favour of 
eternality) by the stronger (Sense-perception which proves the word to be 
eternal). On the other hand, in the case of Ideas and Cognitions, non- 
eternality is only inferred from their recognisability ; and the non-eternality 

The argument is that words are eternal, because, being perceptible they 
are recognisable ; and Ideas and Actions not being perceptible, even if they are recogni¬ 
sable, our premiss does not apply to these. 

Perceptibility may mean audibility ; and thereby the premiss is restricted to 
words alone, the full syllogism being—“ word is eternal, because, being audible it is 
recognisable—Hie the { Word.* ’* 
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also of those is similarly got at (by means of Inference) ; lienee between 
these two, there is no difference of strength (mud as such the one 
cannot be rejected by the other, as in tbe case of the Word) ; and it is with 
this fact in view that the Bhashya says,— 5 * these are not perceptible by the 
sense ** (and as such both eternality and non-eternality of these are got at 
by Inference, and hence are equally strong in validity). Or, M perceptibi¬ 
lity ” may be explained as a qualification of the middle term (the argument 
being a Word is eternal, because, being perceptible, it is recognisable ”) ; or 
44 perceptibility” may be interpreted as audibiUty; and when this is made 
the middle term, we conld have the Cbm 44 Word ” as the instance. 

395. Only such Action, as has, a supersensuons (imperceptible) 
substrate, is called 44 imperceptible ”; and the theory, that Idea is im¬ 
perceptible, has been rejected under 44 ffinyavada,” 

396. And those Actions, that are found to inhere in (belong to) 
perceptible objects, are accepted (by us), like Letters, to be eternal, on the 
ground of their Reeognisability. 

397. The fact of these eternal Actions not being always perceived is 
due to the absence of the proper manifesting agencies. That very agency 
which you would hold to be the producing cause of these (Actions which 
you hold to be non-eternal), will be held by ns to be that manifesting c&nse. 

398. And just as even for you, the Class 44 Word ” and the Class 
u Action,” though eternally extant, are not always perceived, so, for us too, 
Idea and Action (though eternal may not be always perceived for want of 
manifesting causes). 

399. Or again, just as even when the potentiality (of a certain action) 
is present (in the active agent), the Action is not brought about, for want 
of some other cause,—so, the same may be the case with its manifestation 
(which may not be brought about for want of proper manifesting agencies 
and other auxiliary causes). 

400-402. Then again, it is extremely difficult to establish the fact of 
the Action being something different from the individual active agents. 

88*1 You hold a certain entity to he productive of the action, and we hold that the 
very same entity only serves to manifest the action to perceptibility. 

400.408 This anticipates the objection that—“ When the cases for the production 
and manifestation of actions are equally strong, why should not we accept the 
Production theory? Thus Reeognisability may be explained as being based upon 
homogeneity.** The sense of the reply is that in face of the strong argnments of the 
Bauddhas, it is extremely difficult to prove the Action to be something different 
from the active agent; and hence it would be far more hopeless to establish innumerable 
Classes of Actions, and the inclusion of different individual actions in different 
Classes, and so forth. You assume the different Classes of actions only with a view to 
explain the notion of identity that w© have at the time of Recognition of one action 
(motion, J.i.) as identical with the same action met with at some other time. And 
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And then it becomes a far more difficult task to establish—(1) a thousand 
different Classes belonging to each of the innumerable kinds (of Actions), 
(2) as also the facts of each of these Classes being one and eternal and- 
inhering in each individual action, (3) and the further fact of the existence 
(inherence) of these (Classes) in each of the diverse and distinct and 
(momentarily) perishable parts of Actions. For these reasons it must be 
admitted that the idea (recognition) of the oneness (identity) of the action 
—“ Motion,” f.i. —is due to the fact of the Action being one only. 

402-403. And the notion of difference (with regard to one and the 
same action) is due to the diversity in the substrate of the effort (bring¬ 
ing about the Action). (We attribute the difference to the diversity of 
external conditions, and not to any diversity in the Action itself) because 
we are not cognisant of any distinct (mutually exclusive) individuals of 
the same Action, as we are of distinct individual Cows, the black, the red, 
Ac. (we do not perceive any difference in the various Motions , as we do the 
difference in the various Cows, and as such we cannot have the Class 
“ Motion, M as we have the Class u Cow) ” and hence we cannot assume it 
(the Action, Motion , f.i.) to have a two-fold character (that of the Class 
“ Motion, ” and that of the individual Motion). 

404. Even the diversity, in the shape of hasty, slow, fa. (with 
regard to the same action, Motion, f.i.), may be (explained as being) due to 
the diversity (in the degree) of the effort put forth (by the individual 
persons moving),—just as (even when yon admit of such a Class as 

when it is hard to establish a single action, it is impossible to postulate so many 
Classes aa** Motion,’* “Running,” “ Throwing,” Ac.; in fact so many Classes as there are 
actions. And.we have not only to assume the Classes, but so many properties of 
singleness, Ac., as are necessary in each Class—this is also a difficult assumption to prove; 
and over and above this, in the case of such Classes, as u Cow,” Ac., it is possible for us to 
assume these, inasmuch as of such Classes, we have permanent substrates, in the shape 
of the individual Cows; while on the other hand, the individual actions—Dev&datta’s 
motion, f.i. —are each so diverse and removed from one another, and are undergoing 
momentary destruction, that it is impossible to have any such entity aa a Class which 
coaid inhere in and include and pervade over all these perishable actions. Therefore 
we must admit all motion to be only one action; and the recognition of one Action 
occurring at present to be the same as the one perceived before must be admitted 
to be due to the fact of the action—Motion, f.i. —being one only, and to the fact of 
both belonging to the same Class “ Motion .” 

408.403 We have an idea of the motion of Devadatta being different from the 
motion of Rima, because of the difference between Devadatta and Hama and not to any 
diversity in the action itself. 

Substrate of the effort ” is the person performing the action. 

*04 Even one who admits of the Class" Motion ” has to explain the notion of 
the diversity productive of the Class—as being due to the diversity, Ac., of the in* 
dividnals, and not as really belonging to the Class. So we too explain the diversity in 
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u Motion ”) the diversity ^ith reference to the Glass ( u Motion, ” /.*.) is 
explained as being dne to the diversity among the Individual (motions), 
or again, just as the idea of the production (or appearance) of the Glass 
(“ Motion ”) is due to the production of the Individual. 

405. Idea too we hold to be one Mid eternal, because it partakes of 
the nature of the Intelligence of the person (which Intelligence is one 
and eternal.) And as fear the notion of diversity (with regard to the Idea), 
it is due to the (diversity of) objects (of the Idea). 

406-408. The Fire, though externally endowed with the power to 
bum, only burns combustible objects when these happen to be presented 
before it, and not otherwise; and a Mirror, or a clean piece of rock-crys¬ 
tal, reflects only such re&ectible objects as are presented before it {though 
they are externally endowed with the power of reflection). In the same 
manner, the eternal Intelligences, functioning in the bodies of men, com - 
prebend such objects, colour and the rest, as are presented before them by 
the various organs of sense. And it is this ** Intelligence” that is meant 
by the word “ Idea ” or u (Cognition) ” in the Bh&shya. 

409. Thus then (it must be admitted that) the Idea appears perish¬ 
able, on account of the perishability of its eonneetion with the organs (of 
sense) presenting objects before it; jnst as the Fire does not appear to 
have an eternal power of burning, on account of the non-proximity of any 
cjmbustible object. 

410. And it is only in the form of “Intelligence ” {or Cognition) that 
Ideas are recognised to be identical. And the diversity of the Ideas of 
the jar, the elephant, Ac., is held, by all people, to be due to the diversity 
of these (objects). 

411- 412. Those who have the difference of the objects (Jar, <fcc.) in 
view, do not assert one Idea to be the same as the other; and, conversely, 
until one has the difference of objects in view, he cannot but recognise one 
Idea (to be identical with the other) : (because apart from the objects all 
Ideas are identical in being “ Intelligence ”): It is with this dual fact in 
mind that the Bhashya has asserted “ these (Ideas) are eternal ?” 

412- 413. In the same maimer is to be proved the etemality of (Qua¬ 
lities, such as) “ Whiteness, ” Ac. la the case of these too, the notion of 
diversity is due to the diversity of the objects with which these (Qualities) 
happen to be related. And since the form (Whiteness) always continues to 
be the same, who could dare to postulate a Glass , as “ White ” (because 
that which is one only cannot constitute a Class). 

the shape of “ slow, ” “ hasty,” &c., of motions to be dne to the diversity in me efforts 
put forth, and not as really belonging to the motion Itself. 

406.4Q8 This explains why people do not cognise all objects at all times, when their 
Intelligence is eternal. 
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414. At one time Whiteness happens to be related to substances 
(Jar, 4c.), and at others it happens to be related to other properties (such 
as blackness , redness , $*c) ; and it is on the ground of the diversity of these 
relations that Whiteness comes to be known as diverse, in the shape of 
“ bright whiteness,” “dusty whiteness” and the like (whiteness is known 
to be bright when in contact with a substance in the shape of Light, and it 
is known as dark when it is in contact with blackness; any way the whiteness 
remains the same, the diversity resting in the accessories). 

415. If it be urged that, u though a flame is momentary, it is recog - 
nised to be the same (so long as it continues to burn) (and as such Recog¬ 
nition cannot be a proof of eternality),”—then (we reply) it is not so: in¬ 
asmuch as in this case too the object of Recognition is the Class (“ Flame”); 
and this is always eternal for us. 

416. And that factor of the flame, on which would be based a notion 
of diversity, through the presence of some accessory or the other,—with 
reference to such a factor, Recognition is not possible, inasmuch as all 
possibility of such Recognition is set aside by the notion of diversity (a 
notion of Identity being the necessary element in all Recognition). 

417-422. (1) The word u Cow ” uttered yesterday, exists to-day also, 

because it is the object of the Idea of the word u Cow, ”—like the word 
“ Cow ” uttered to-day. (2) The word “ Cow ” uttered now existed 
yesterday,—because of the aforesaid reason. (3) Or, in both of these 
arguments, we may have, for our premiss, the fact of both (the word 
u Cow ” uttered to-day and that uttered yesterday) denoting the Class 
“ Cow. ” (4) The Idea of the word “ Cow ” uttered yesterday served to 

express the word heard to-day,—because both (the Idea of the word uttered 
yesterday and that heard to-day) had the word “ Cow” for its object,—like 
the Idea of the word “Cow” uttered to-day. (5) Or, tbe Idea of the word 
“Cow” heard to-day expresses the word “ Cow” uttered yesterday,—because 
of the same reason (i.e., because the present Idea has the word “ Cow ” for 
its object),—like the previous Idea of the word “ Cow ” uttered yesterday. 
(6) Or, both (the present Idea of the word “ Cow ” heard to-day and the 
previous idea of the word “Cow” as heard yesterday) express the same 
object,—(because both have the word “ Cow ” for their object)—like any 
other Idea of a single object. (7) All Ideas of the Class “ Cow,” appearing 
at different times and at different places, are brought about by a single 
word “ Cow,”—because they are Ideas of the “ Cow,”—like the Idea of 
any single object (Cow, f.i .). (8) In the same manuer, all Ideas of the word 
“ Cow ” are brought about by the single word “ Cow,”—because they have 
the word “ Cow ” for their object,—like the Idea of any single object. 


These Karikls formulate the arguments proving the Eternality of the Word. 
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objects on the strength of the instance of the Flame, would be open to the 
contradiction of wellknown facts of Sense-perception (andInference), as 
shown above (in Karikas 417-24). 

429. (Even if we were to admit of the momentary destruction of the 
Jar) when, in one moment, it would have been destroyed utterly (with¬ 
out leaving any ‘trace),—there would be no material cause for its appear¬ 
ance at the next moment, and as such (the appearance of the jar at the 

. next moment) would be inexplicable. 

430. Because, prior to the destruction of one momentary form of the 
jar, the following moment (t.e., the moment of the existence of the next 
momentary form) was absolutely non-existent; and as such, at the time 
of the momentary destruction it could not have any action (whereby it 
could appear to view). Attd when, the next moment (which the Bauddha 
holds to be the moment of the re-construction of the jar), does appear, it 
is itself swallowed up by negation (because no soouer would it appear, 
than it would be destroyed, according to the Bauddha), and as such, at 
what time could the subsequent moment operate (towards the recon¬ 
struction of the jar) ? 

431. Inasmuch as both of these (the moment of the destruction of 
the jar and the moment of its re-appearance) are equally open to momen¬ 
tary destruction and re-construction, they are independent of one another; 
and as such there could be no causal relation between the two ( ue ,, one 
moment cannot in any way bring about the next moment, and as such the 
moment of the destruction of the jar cannot be said to be the cause of the 
appearance of the next moment of the re-construction, of the Jar); for the 
simple reason that the action of the one (moment) could not in any way 
affect the other (as the two do not exist at one and the same time). 

432. Because an object (the next moment, /.*.) which has not yet 
acquired existence cannot be an auxiliary to another object (the foregoing 
moment) ; nor can an object, when destroyed, be so; and as for any con¬ 
tinuance (of the object) during which it could operate towards any effect, 
there is no such thing (for the Bauddha, who holds every object to be un¬ 
dergoing momentary destructions). 

433. Just as the peculiar odour, &c., appearing after the destruction 
of the jar, is not held to be the effect of that destruction—so in the same 

If the jar were destroyed in one moment, how could it continue the next 
moment ? specially as there Is no trace of the jar left which could serve to produce the 
jar anew for the next moment. 

Heconstraotion all along means the appearance of the jar at the moment 
after momentary destruction of the jar. Because the Bauddha holds that the object 
5s undergoing destruction and reconstruction every moment. 

This is meant to show that mere anteoedence is not enough to establish 
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manner would oilier subsequent forms of the jar also (not be tlie effect of 
the foregoing destroyed form of it). 

434. Therefore a Cause is only that of which we find a certain action 
(necessarily) preceding the appearance of the effect; and mere antecedence 
does not (make a Cause). 

435. Even in the case of the Flame, it cannot be proved that it under¬ 
goes destruction every moment. The fact (in the case of the Flame) is 
that its extremely snbtle particles keep quickly moving on (and this gives 
rise to the idea of its momentary destruction, though in fact there is no 
destruction at all). 

436-437. Round about the burning wick a large quantity of Light 
exists in a collected form ; and that much of it which proceeds upward, is 
known as the u Flame ”; and that which goes even beyond this (Flame) is 
known as the Radiance (diffused by the Flame); and that which goes 
even beyond this is extremely subtle, and is not cognised at all; (and it is 
this process of regular motion or diffusion of Light, that gives rise to the 
idea that the Flame undergoes momentary destructions), 

438-439. The particles of Light cannot proceed upwards while the 
way is blocked by the foregone particles; consequently as these latter 
move on, and clear the way, the former continue to come. Consequently 
even if these particles of Light happen to touch one another, in a heap of 
straw for instance, they do not become augmented (and hence do not bum 
the straw) (because they keep on moving and do not stay long enough to 
have any joint effect). Similarly in the case of the Word, there is 
no augmentation of it, because of the extreme quickuess of the sounds 
(manifesting the Word) (t.e., even if the word be pronounced several 
times, it does not undergo au increase, because the sounds proceed so 
quickly as net to form any conglomeration of themselves, which alone could 
cause an increase in the volume of the Word). 

440. The youthf nlness, <&c., of the body are brought about by the 
modifications (of the bodily molecules); and (in the body) what is recog¬ 
nised by people (to be the same to-day as it was yesterday) is only the 
arrangement (of the molecules, t.e., the shape of the body). 

causal relation, whi^h stands in greater need of a potentiality in the cause, for bring¬ 
ing about the effect. 

488.489 This anticipates the objection that, “ granted that the Flame is not destroy¬ 
ed, why should it move along ? It may continue to exist in the same place.” 

440 The Karika is aimed at the Vaigeshihas. The body, they urge, is undergoing 
momentary modifications, and is perishable, and yet we have recognition of the body 
being the same to-day as it was yesterday. The Karika explains this by showing that 
the object of recognition is not every particle of the body which is being every 
moment modified;—hnt the particular shape of the body which continues the same 
from childhood to old age. 
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441. Inasmuch as the states (of the Body)—of production, existed 
and destruction —are such as belong to it, as well as to others,—and as si 
are not absolutely identical with it,—there can be no contradiction (in 1 
fact of the continuance of the body during all the time that its vari< 
states are being destroyed and reconstructed) as this (contradiction) 1 
already been rejected above (under “ Akrti ”) 

442. The theory that Recognition (of an object as being the sa 
to-day as it was yesterday) is due to the fact of the (two forms of tl 
object being related to the same series, is to be rejected by the same arj 
ments, as have been used for the rejection of the u Series of Cognitioi 
(as held by the Bauddha), based on the impossibility of the Series bei 
either different or non-different from the members forming the series. 

-o- 

448. Thus, it havingbeen proved (through Recognition) that the W 
continues to exist (at least) during the time intervening between its f 
hearing and its subsequent recognition (as being the same),—no ot 
arguments could prove its perishability (non-eternality). 

444. In the case of the Cloth, &c., we find that they are destro; 
either on account of their being cut by instruments, or on account of tl 
becoming too old; whereas, in the case of the Word, there are no si 
causes of destruction. 

445. The arguments, that have served to reject the theory of 
Word being made up of the atoms of Letters (as held by the Jainas, j 
which atoms are) called by them “Pudgalas,” would also serve to reject 
theory of the Word being made up of the atoms of Air (and as such be 

441 This anticipates the objection that, “ since the states of the body are tm 
going momentary destruction and reconstruction, why should not these be attribute* 
the Body as well, inasmuch as the Body is non-different from its states ? *' The sc 
of reply is that if the Body were absolutely identical with its states, then 
destruction of these would bring about the destruction of the Body. But as & raa 
of fact, there is no such identity, and hence there is no contradiction in the shap 
the Body continuing the same, even while its states are undergoing momentary 
struction and reconstruction; specially as it has been shown, in the chapter on * Ah\ 
that every object has three states—those of production, existence and destruction. 

442 The Bauddha asserts that the jar is recognised to be the same to-da; 
yesterday, because there is a series of destructions and reoonstrnctions affecting the 
and it is on account of the present shape of the jar forming part of the same seriei 
the form perceived yesterday, that it is recognised to be the same. The KSrika me 
that against this theory we should urge the arguments—Is the series differed 
non-different from the individual forms of the jar? and so forth—that we have ur 
above, against the possibility of the “ Series of Cognitions*” 

445 This refers to Siitra I—i—21. 

446 This refers to Siitra I—i—22, 
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tn&de tip of component parte). Therefore, inasmuch as people are never 
cognisant of any Cause (productive) of the Word, and as everywhere 
'the Word is found in its own complete form by itself (and not as made np 
of component Words),—the Word must be (admitted to be) eternal. 


End of the chapter on the Etermlity of IFonfe. 



APHORISMS XXIV to XXVI. 

ON SENTENCE. 

Objections against the etemality of the Veda :— 

1. “Even though you have proved the Eternalifcy of Words, of tin 
objects (in the form of Class) signified by words, and of the relations o 
these,—yet that does not prove the validity (and eternality) of the Vedi 
with regard to the meanings of sentences* 

2-4 “ Would the meaning of a sentence he expressed by th< 
Words, individually, or collectively ? or, by a Word (in the shape of i 
syntactical Sphota) altogether different (from the Sentence and the word; 
composing it)? or, by the meanings of words as before (individual!jr o: 
collectively) ? or, by the means of cognising these (Meanings of Words) i 
or, either by the Remembrance (of these) or by the Relation (of Wordf 
and Meanings) or by an Idea of this (Relation)—and by these too, indivi 
dually or collectively? None of these can be the means (of getting at th< 
meanings of Sentences), because none of these is known to have airy 
connection (with the meaning of the Sentence ). 

4-5. “ One thing (the Word, &c.) being totally different from anothei 
(the sentence and its meaning), and being altogether unconnected wit! 
it, cannot bring about its comprehension. Because a relation (or connec¬ 
tion) which is not cognised, is as good as non-existing. In fact, the exist¬ 
ence too of that which is not cognised by the ordinarily accepted means 
of rierht notion, cannot be believed to be true. 

6. “ And again, the reality of the sentence and its meaning, as dis¬ 
tinct entities, is not possible;—inasmuch as they 'cannot be explained to 
be either different or non-different from Words and their meanings. 

7. “Because they (Sentence and its Meaning) are never cognised 

1 Now begins the consideration of Sutra 24 which embodies an [objection 
against the validity of the Yeda. c< Even if (words and their relations) were eternal, 
these would be incapable of expressing (the meaning of Yedic Sentences), because the 
(cognition of the) meaning (of Sentences) is not due to these (words, & g .) >3 (I—i—24). 

4.6 « Became,. —Even if there be a relation between the words and the meaning 
oi-ihe Sentence composed by them; since we are never cognisant of any such relation 
(fcfc'tlie time of uttering a sentence) we may accept it to be as good as non-existing, 
sfee being unknown, it is of no use. 

1 If all tho. words were heard all at once, then alone could the Sentence be said 
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apart from them (Words and Meanings), Nor can they be held to bo 
aggregates of these (£*., the sentence cannot be said to be the aggregate 
of Words, and the Meaning of the Sentence cannot be said to be tbe 
aggregate of tbe meaning of Words),—inasmuch as there is no simul¬ 
taneity in their comprehension (i.e., the words are heard and understood 
one after the other, and not all at once). 

8. Mere simultaneity in existence (that is, the mere fact of the 
Words having the common character of existing) can be of no help in the 
usage (of Sentences). Otherwise, all (Words) being eternally existent, 
(we would always have a cognition of all words together, and) there 
would be no comprehension of any particular Words. 

9. 44 And again, even though there is simultaneity of existence, yet, 
since the cognitions (of the Words) are gradual (appearing erne after the 
other), therefore there is no possibility of a collective cognition. And it 
is for this reason that the meaning of the Sentence is not cognised to be 
an aggregate of these (meanings of Words). 

10*11* “It is an established fact that the Sentence and its Meaning 
are (necessarily) preceded by (a cognition of) the relation (subsisting 
among the Words composing the sentence, and between the complete sen¬ 
tence and the meaning songht to be conveyed by it). And mutually in¬ 
dependent (unconnected) Words (such as 4 House, Elephant, Oow, Grass, 
Man ’) are never known as a Sentence . And no Relation is possible where 
there is no dependence. 

11- 12. 44 Either Words or Letters do not, by themselves (i.e., inde¬ 
pendently of their meanings), stand in need of one another,—as we find 
in the case of meaningless Words and Letters (which are never found to 
be in need of one another). 

12- 18. 44 And again, so long as a Word has not been uttered, it can¬ 
not stand in need of another. And as for simultaneity (of utterance of 
two words one of which would require another), it is not possible. And 
when the Word has been uttered, it instantly disappears (since its utter¬ 
ance does not continue for any length of time) (and as such even after be¬ 
ing uttered, the Word does not continue long enough to stand in need 
of another Word). 

to he an aggregate of *hese. Because in the absence of such simultaneity the words 
cannon* bo recognised as forming a single component whole. 

10:U a jfo relation^ §rcJ*— unless, among the Words forming a Sentence, it he 
shown that one word requires another, there cap hq no relation between them. And 
unless to ere be some relation among the Words, they cannot form a Sentence. As a 
matter of fact, the Word in itself cannot have any need of another word, and as such 
independently in themselves, the words cannot bq sawl to. have any relation among 
themselves i hence they camlet' be said to form a , (See next fCarikS). 
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13- 14. “Even i£ there be a dependence, there can be no K 
in any of the generally known forms of Cause and Effect or Coryunc 
Inherence. 

14- 15. “ If it be urged that among the Words there is the r 
of inherence in a single object (viz: the Sentence),—then, all words € 
iuhering in the Aka$a (and thus having a common relation 
themselves, we could have a Sentence made up of all the wo 
existence); and consequently there could be no difference in the com 
(of any Sentence) with Words,—whether they be uttered or not u 
and whether they be capable or incapable (of such connection). 

15- 17. “And as for the (common) relation of being engaged 
and the same action (of bringing about a comprehension of the Senter 
such action could only be with regard to that which is manifested 
that which is produced (by the Words). As for the objects mat 
by the Words, these are different (in each Word), on account of the 
ence of the Words themselves. Consequently these (words) cannoi 
about any one collective Idea (with regard to all the objects, deno 
the various words composing a sentence, considered as forming a» 
conglomerated whole). And as for the idea of the objects taken 
dually, they differ with each individual Word. 

17-19. “Nor is it possible for any single Idea to be produ 
these (Words), differing, as they do, among themselves, and app 
one after the other. And if (in the manner explained by you) tl 
nition of the sentence were only in parts (according as we percei 
words one after the other), we could never have an idea of the Se 
and its meaning, as a single whole in itself. And, in the absence 
contradictoiy fact rejecting it, we cannot assert the partial cognifc: 
the component parts of a Sentence) to be a mistake. For, how conic 
be any truth in the mistaken notion of the singleness and im] 
character (of the Sentence)? 

19-20. “Either mutual intimate relation ( Sahsarga ) or i 
None of these relations could make all the words into a single co 

whole. 

11.19 “ For how could , 8fc .'*—The only notion that could contradict anrl 
the cognition of the parts of a Sentence is the idea of the sentence as a single in 
whole. But inasmuch as the cognition of the parts of a ountence is direci 
oeptible, and that of the sentence as a whole, atjbesfc, only inferable; therefore th 
be no doubt as to which of the two is to be accepted as correct. Therefore tl 
of the sentence as one and impartite being contradicted by the perceptible fact 
cognition of the parts of the Sentence severally, must be held to bo wrong, anc 
never be the other way. 

19.80 Jfc has been shown that in the absence of any relation the words cm 
held to form a Sentence, It is now shown that for the same reason of want of relai 
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exclusion is not possible for Ideas,—because web of these has only a 
momentary existence; therefore either Intimate Relation or Mutual Exclu¬ 
sion (of the meaning of Words composing a Sentence) cannot he accepted 
to constitute tbe meaning (of the Sentence). 

20- 21. “ If the notion of tbe word ‘ Cow 1 continued to exist at tbe 

moment of the appearance of tbe notion of ‘ White, *—then only could 
the notion of the £ Cow * be excluded, by the notion of ‘ White, * from 
others (black cows, &c.), or be associated {in intimate relation) with it. 

21- 23. “ And of notions there can be no association,—because it is 

impossible for them to have any such relation as Conjunction, &c. And 
as for the fact of their inhering in the same Soul (that of the speaker or 
hearer) (which you may urge as a ground of the association or intimate 
relation of the notion of the ‘Cow’ and ‘White*),—this (relation) is 
common to the notions of the ‘Horse/ the ‘Elephant,’ &c. (and as such you 
would have to admit such utterances as ‘Horse, Elephant, Camel, Grass, 
<fec/ to be properly expressive, which is an absurdity). The same may 
he said with regard to contiguous appearance (or entrance) (which too you 
may urge as the ground of intimate relation between ‘White’ and ‘Cow/ 
but this too is equally applicable to the Sentence ‘HorseElephant ’). For 
is there any mutual dependence (or requirement, between the notions of 
4 White’ and ‘Cow’), just as (it has been shown that there is no mutual 
dependence) among Words; because the notions being all only momen¬ 
tary, there is no simultaneity in their existence; and as such, what notion 
could depend upon (stand in need of) another notion ? 

23-24. “And it is for this reason that the notions of the words 
‘White* and ‘Cow’ cannot bring about a single collective notion of 

meaning of tbe Words cannot make np the meaning of the Sentence. The MImahsaka 
holds tbe meaning of the Sentence to consist of the mntnal intimate relation among 
tne meanings of Words. According to them the word “cow” denotes only the 
class cow, and is indifferent with regard to the individual cow. And when tna word 
« White” comes to be added, this only serves to express a relation of the class cow with 
a particular property whiteness. And when this relation has been duly comprehended 
there follows the implication of the exclusion of ail cows other than those that are 
white. Thus then, according to these people, the meaning of the Sentence “ White Gow ” 
consists of the relation between the class Cow and the property whiteness . Those who 
hold the denotation .of the word to be in individuals explain the meaning of a sentence 
in the same manner. This theory is objected to on the following grounds: Do these, 
Intimate Relation and Exclusion belong to the Words or to tbe notions of Words, or to 
the meanings of Words, or to the notion of these meanings? None of these is possible. 
Because they cannot belong to tbe Words; nor can they belong to the notions of Words; 
because the notion of the word cannot continue long enough to become related to that 
of the word “White.” This is what is shown in the following Karika. 

*0.81 But, as a matter of fact, each of these notions is only momentary and cannot 
continue for any length of time. 

62 
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the ‘White Cow’),—which (collective notion) alone conld justify, for its 
own sake, the assumption of the mutual intimate relation among all the 
notions (of the individual words ‘Cow* and ‘ White * severally). 

24- 25. “Inasmuch as such mutual intimate relation and exclusion 
appear internally (in the mind of the hearer),—if they were to appear 
externally in the shape of an object (the white cow, sought to be denoted 
by the Sentence)—they could only be similar to a dream, in authenticity. 

25- 26. “As a matter of fact, no cognition is possible, in the absence 
of any external object (for its substrate) existing at any of the three 
points of time (past, present or future). And, in the present instance 
(of the cognition of Mutual Association and Exclusion of the notions of 
words) there is no possibility of any external object (such as Associa¬ 
tion or Exclusion, that could be asserted to be the substrate of the said 
cognition). 

26- 27. “Thus then, the fact is that, even in the absence of the ap¬ 
pearance of any cognition (of the Association), you have an assumption of 
such appearance. Or, the assumption of the Association (of Cognition) 
may be due to the Association of external objects (i.e.> the Association 
really belonging to external objects is wrongly attributed to Cognitions). 

2.7-28. “ Thus then, the relation of the qualification and the quali¬ 
fied (i.e., Association) cannot belong to the Notions (of the Word and its 
meaning). Similarly, with the Word and the notion thereof, since there 
is no difference produced (in the Word either by Association or Exclusion, 
by any other Word) therefore even the Word and the notion thereof could 
not be held to constitute the Sentence. 

28- 29. “Eor even after the addition of the word * White,’ the word 
‘Cow’ remains just the same (as it was before). Even if the word 
‘White* be uttered before the word 4 Cow, ’ this latter remains the same; 
similarly with the notions of the Word also (the notion of the word 
4 Cow’ is not changed by the addition of the word 4 White’). 

29- 30. “Nor could there be any qualification between Whiteness and 
the class 4 Cow ’ (forming the meanings of the word ‘White’ and ‘Cow’ 

S4.SI This meets the argument that the mutual intimate relation of the words 
“White” and “Cow’* actually appear in the mind of the hearer. The sense of the 
KarikS is that, even if this do appear, it can only resemble a dream in authenticity. 

87-88 u No specification 1 * —The Word “Cow” remains the same even after the 
word “White” is added; the word “White” produces no change in the word “ Cow.** 

*9-80 It has been proved that the notion of the meanings of words cannot hare 
any Association or Exclusion, and as such the notion of the meaning of the word “Cow” 
cannot undergo any difference by the notion of the meaning of the word “White.” It 
is now shown that even the meanings of the words themselves cannot have any quali¬ 
fying effect upon another—and as such these cannot constitute the sentence. 
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respectively) a because between these there cannot be either Association 
or Exclusion. 

30- 31. “ Because neither the class Whiteness is affected (associated) 

by the clem ‘Cow,’ nor is the class l 0ow 9 affected by the [clots "Whiteness* 
Because these dosses do not belong to (inhere in) one another; inasmuch 
as each of them inheres in the individuals (contained in it). 

31- 32. u Even if Individual were affected by them (t.e., even if the in- 
dividna Goto were affected by the individual Whiteness), this fact could 
not constitute any relation between the words (‘White* and ‘Cow*) 
inasmuch as these (words) do not refer to Individuals (but to Glasses ). 

32- 33. “And when the Individuals (Whiteness and Cow) are not 
denoted by the Words,—even though they happen to consist in a single 
substrate (the white Cow), yet this fact alone cannot authorise any rela¬ 
tion between the Words themselves ;—just as in the case of the Cow and 
the Horse, both of which co-exist on the same earth (yet there is no rela¬ 
tion between them). And even in a case where colour (smell) &c., co-exist 
in a single substrate (the jar, f.i.), there is no relation among these 
(Colour, &c.) themselves. 

34-35. “And (as a matter of fact) there are no grounds even for as¬ 
serting the fact of the Glass 1 Gow 9 and the property 1 Whiteness 9 inhering 
in a single individual (the white cow ); because this fact of the singleness 
of the individual (in which these would inhere) could only be based on the 
ground of an inherent relation (between the denotations of the two 

80.81 The Class “Whiteness* inheres in the individual “White/'and cannot 
inhere in the class “ Cow.” 

88.88 This meets the objection that, “even though the Individual Cow is not denoted 
by the word, yet there is such a single individual Cow as in which the class “ Cow** 
and the property " Whiteness ” both co-exist. And thus this fact of a single individual 
being the Cow and having the property of whiteness leads to the conclusion that the 
Sentence “ White Cow ” is one and has a single denotation (in the shape of the white 
Cow). 

“And even, &o.”~This meets the objection that we do not hold mere singleness 
of substrate (as in the case of the Cow and the Horse) to constitute the meaning of 
a sentence; what we mean is that the meaning of a sentence is that object wherein 
inhere the denotations of the words forming the sentence; and in the case of the 
6 White Cow * we have such an object In the shape of the white Cow, The sense 
of the Karika is that even the fact of (inhering in a single substrate does not consti¬ 
tute a ground of any relation between, the inhering factors; because we find that in 
a single object, jar, smell and colour inhere, while there is no relation between these. 
Therefore even though the denotations of the words “ White ” Mid “ Cow ” happen to in¬ 
here in a single individual cow, yet this fact alone cannot authorise any relation among 
the two words, on the ground of which relation we could hold the two words to form a. 
single seutence, and the denotations of these words to form the single,denotation of the 
sentence as a whole. 
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words, if such, relation exist at all); and this inherent relation too has 
been shown to he based on the singleness of the individual (in which they 
would inhere); and as such you have mutual interdependence. 

35- 36. “Nor is there any such (third) Wor<| as would bring about 
the notion of the singleness of the individual. (Even if there did exist 
such a Word) nor is the singleness of the individual capable of being ex¬ 
pressed by the word. Even if the individual were so expressible, its 
singleness could not be (denoted). 

36- 37. “If you assume the relation (between the denotations of the 
two words ‘ White* and ‘Cow’) on the ground of the singleness of the 
object as conceived by us, then why could not we have the relation 
between the Jar and the Tree, in both of which we have a conception of 
the single indentical class ‘Earthy’ (Le., both are equally made of the 
Earth) ? 

37- 38. “The mention of ‘White* does not serve to exclude the 
Class ‘Cow* from the black Cow, Ac. And hence the denotation of 
these (latter) (by the word ‘Cow*) being natural, is never set aside by 
tne mere mention of ‘White.* 

38- 39. “Even if the negation of the black, &c., be the denotation of the 
word ‘ White, *—still the only ground for the inherence of this Whiteness 
in the Cow is mere proximity (of the word ‘White* with the word ‘Cow* in 
the sentence),—and this is not a sufficiently strong proof (of the relation). 

39- 40. “ And so long as it has not been distinctly expressed by the 
word that it denotes such and such an object,—if one were to determine 
its denotation of his own accord, all that he would fix upon as being the 
denotation of the Word would be such as is not at all connected with the 
Word. 

40- 42. “ And if such a denotation (as that ‘ white * means the white 
cow ) were to be inferred from the proximity of the words ‘ White * and 
‘Cow,*—even then (since this inferred relation could only refer to 
whiteness and cow in general) the fact of the word (‘ white*) referring to 
this particular object (before the speaker) could only be inferred from 
proximity (of the speaker and* the hearer to the particular cow before 
them); and thus then, if we were to assume the denotation of the word 
(‘ white*) to extend so far (as the particular cow),—then there would be 

M-89 Because syntactical connection is very much weaker than direct assertion. 

40.4# “Being apart from sim, fyc ?*—The direct assertion of the Word refers only 
to the class cow; hence by making the word refer to the particular cow Proximity 
goes against Direct Assertion, and as such oannot be included in verbal Testimony ; 
nor can it be included in any other means of Bight Notion. Therefore it becomes 
groundless and invalid, and as such oannot serve as a proof of any relation of whiteness 
with the particular cow . 
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no end (to these assumed denotations). Hence, being apart from the 
six Means of Right Notion, Proximity remains without any footing (of 
validity) (as a ground of the relation* of whiteness with the particular 
cow). 

42- 43. “ Nor do we perceive, in the word * cow* (in the expression 

4 white cow*), the genitive affix, which could point to a relation (of the 
cow with whiteness .) And, as a matter of fact, even if there were such 
a genitive affix, the relation (between whiteness and the particular cow) 
could not be directly denoted; because the fact (of such relation being 
directly denoted by the Words) has been rejected above (on the ground 
that the direct denotation of the word 4 Cow * refers to the class, and not 
to any particular individual Cow). 

43- 44. “ (The word * white * cannot be held to qualify the parti¬ 

cular cow, which is indicated, though not directly denoted, by the word 
* Cow 9 ; because) An object (the particular cow) which is indicated (and 
not directly denoted) (by something, f.i., by the word, ‘cow*) is never 
found to be qualified by another word (such as ‘ white *), or by affixes 
(attached to the word ‘Cow’),—as for instance, in ‘ Dhumo'yam 
jvalati 1 (Fire is indicated, through inference, by the smoke, and it cannot 
be held to he qualified, in the aforesaid Sentence, by the action of burning, 
or by the affix in ‘ dhUmah *). 

44- 45. “Even if (mutual) connection or exclusion (of others) be 
assumed to be the meaning of the sentence,—then too, inasmuch as 
this (Conuection or Exclusion) extends only so far as the object denoted 
by the Words, the connection, <fec., of the different words can never 
constitute a Sentence (as a complete whole in itself). 

45- 46. “Because the Connection and Exclusion are nothing apart 
from the Meanings of the Words. Nor can the words he said to produce a 
new entity (in the shape of the Sentence), by the help of these (Connec¬ 
tion and Exclusion). 

46- 47. “ For the Glass and Property (as denoted by the words ‘ cow 9 

and ‘white* respectively) do not produce any new object in the external 
World. And in the absence of any such object, if there be a notion of 
it, it can only be false, like a dream. 

47- 48. “One,—who holds that the object denoted by the sentence 
consists of the already existing particular objects (the particular cow as 
qualified by whiteness ), manifested (or implied, by the Words, ‘cow* and 
‘ white,* which directly express the class and the property ) through prox¬ 
imity (of the Words, as appearing in the Sentence),—even for him, this 
(denotation of the Sentence) cannot he one (because each word of the 
Sentence has a distinct connection with the rest, and as such in a single 
Sentence, the conn ctions of Words would be many and not one . 
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48- 49. “ And farther, there is no ground for believing in the previous 

existence (of the particular objects), in the absence of any recognition 
of these; for the actual objective reality of these (particular objects) are 
not the cause of the Existence of the Words (inasmuch as the Words 
denote classes and not particular individuals). 

49- 50. “ In the same manner, if it be assumed that there is a final 
conglomeration of all the Words from the first to the last (word of the 
Sentence),—even then the Words cannot be said to form the Sentence, 
inasmuch as there is no mutual help among the Words. 

50- 52. “For, if the first Word of the Sentence were specially affected 
(qualified or specified), by the other Words (of the Sentence), then this 
(first) Word alone would constitute the Sentence, the other words being 
only secondary qualifications (only serving to elucidate the object denoted 
by the first Word). The same would be the case with all other Words, 
taken severally. And (this is an impossibility, because) we never re¬ 
cognise any single Word independently (of other Words) as a Sentence. 

52- 53. “ And the fact of the existence of such a class as the < Sphota * 
(of a Sentence as a whole) is to be rejected like ( i.e ., on the same grounds 
as) the Sphota of the Word; and the fact of the sequence of Words 
constituting the Sentence on the same grounds as the fact of the Sequence 
of Letters constituting the Word, 

53- 54. “The sequence cannot be comprehended apart (from the 
Words) (as explained with regard to the Sequence of Letters in Words); 
inasmuch as it is always the Words themselves that are cognised as having 
that order of sequence,—like an auditory cognition (which is always 
cognised as endowed with a certain order of sequence). 

54- 55. “We find that the Words remaining the same, the order 
of the words is now one, and then another; and hence we would have a 
difference in the meaning of the Sentence, according to the order of the 
words (if a Sentence were only the order of sequence of Words). 

55- 57. “On the ground of one Word being for the sake of another, 
some people hold that it is the Verbal affix that, being the primary 
element, constitutes the Sentence; and the meaning of the Verb consti¬ 
tutes the meaning of the Sentence. But if this were the case, (in 
certain cases) there could be no relation between the Verb and the Nouns 
—as they really exist in the external World. And as a matter of fact, 
we are not cognisant of any relation among the actions themselves, or the 
Nouns themselves. 

64r.fc* If the order of Words constituted the Sentence then the meaning of “ gauh 
$Mah ” would he different from that of “ guhlo gauh” which is not the case. 

ML6T Now begins the attack on the theory that the meaning of the Sentence lies in 
the meaning of the Verb. This theory is that the principal meaning of the Sentence 
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10. “ In such an utterance as 1 In a vessel rice by means of fuels 
ita may cook/ there is no mntnal connection among the objects 
ed by the Words); inasmuch as, firstly, they are totally different 
le another ; secondly , every one of them is an accomplished 
a itself (there being no causal relation between any two objects 
) ; and, thirdly , there is no genitive (indicating any relation among 
—and as such they are independent of one another (and hence 
form a Sentence, which consists only of such Words as have their 
dons dependent upon and related to one another). And the pre- 
of the Instrumental case (in 1 kSshthaih 9 ) removes all possibility 
relation of) proximity (between the objects denoted). And as for 
jects—Fuel, eta,—themselves, they can be related (to the action 
Lug) only by means of their action (of burning, and) not by their 
existenceinasmuch ns we find that when the fuel is wet (and can- 
m), it does not accomplish the cooking. 

-61. “ If the capability (of objects) be held to be the cause (of 

mutual relations),—then inasmuch as these (capabilities) are* 
amselves, immaterial (incorporeal), they cannot, themselves, have 
tions; and (in the inactive state, they can be of no use, because) 
hough they have the capability (of burning and thereby accomplishing 
iking), yet, they cannot accomplish the cooking , while they are inactive 
until the fuel becomes active, and burns, it cannot accomplish the 
g ). 

ih&vana; and this Bhdvand is expresed by the Verbal affix; and hence inasmuch 
primary element of the meaning of the Sentence is expressed by the Verb, it 
latter that constitutes the Sentence ; the other words serving only as qualifica- 
o the verbal affix, and as such being only secondary elements in the Sentence, 
leory is rejected on the ground that even though Words may serve to give ns an 
f the relation between the action and agents (denoted by the verb and the 
in the Sentence) yet they do not point out any relation between snob action and 
i as really exist in the outer world. For in certain cases we only have linked 
er in a Sentence, a certain verb, and some nouns, which may quite reasonably 
a Verbal relation ; but which can have no relation in the actual existing state of 
i as exemplified in the following Karika. 

[.®0 <c Proximity **—Proximity consists of Sequence, and as such is weaker that 
3 Assertion.* In the present case the Direct Assertion of the Instrumental rejects 
- oximity . 

As for the objects themselves , Ac.”—The sense is thus explained in the Kaqika :— 
nere fact of the words being heard together does not establish any relation among 
)jects denoted by them, because such utterances as, “ wet with fire, Ac./’ cannot 
lish any relation between fire and wetness. And so in the instance in question 
yy itself is not capable of having any relation with the cooking j consequently the 
on between the action and objects accomplishing the object cannot be based 
the passive forms of the objects themselves but upon the active capacities of 
> objects. 
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61- 62, “ Even if there be a connection of these (fuel, <fcc.) with the 

cooking , through their (action of) burning, &c. —then too, inasmuch as 
an action (cooking f.i.) is not capable of being accomplished by another 
action (of burning , f.i,), it (the connection, that of being the material cause 
between th e fuel and cooking) remains as inaccessible as ever. 

62- 63. “ Nor is any relation (such as that of an immaterial cause 

with its effect) possible, inasmuch as they (the cooking , and the burning ) 
inhere in different subtrates (the cooking inhering in the rice , and the 
burning in the fuel). (Nor can burning or the fuel being the Instrumental 
Cause of cooking , because) that (cooking) which is produced by another 
cause or means (the action of Devadatta, <$?c.) cannot be said to have 
another cause (in the shape of burning , <fcc.). 

63- 64. Those (Fuel, Vessel, <fcc.), that perform the actions of burning , 
<fcc. (and as such have independent effects of their own), could never 
be the means (Cause proper) of the cooking; and hence, how* could there 
be any connection between cooking and such objects (Fuel, &c.) as are 
not the cause of it? (Lit —How could they form any single sentence ?). 

64- 65. “ If it be held that the capabilities contained in the burning 

<fec., are indirectly (or secondarily) applied to the cooking (and this would 
constitute a relation between the two),—-then (since the fuel , &c., are 
the agents of the burning , and it is the capability of the burn¬ 

ing that is applied to the cooking), the Fuel, <fcc., would come to be 
the agents of the action of cooking , and it would be impossible for 
them to be instruments (as they really are, the real agents being 
Devadatta). 

65- 66. “ Because in the burning, we are never cognisant of various 

primary capabilities; and as sucb, how could any such capability be 
found to be applying secondarily at the time of cooking ? 

66- 67. “Because with the reference to their own actions (of which 
they are nominative agents), the Fuel, &c., cannot be instruments. And 

61.S2 The sense of the latter half is that the fuel could be the cause of the 
cooking, through burning— only if the burning were the cause of the cooking. Bat as a 
matter of fact the cooking nob inhering in the burning this latter is not its cause. 

63.84 “How could, &c” —Since there is no direct relation between them how 
can they form a Sentence ? Because words that deuote unconnected objects cannot 
compose a sentence, the necessary element whereof is that each word must bear some 
direct relation with another word in the sentence. 

86.85 All secondary application is based upon some primary capability. And 
as a matter of fact, we know that the Fuel, <fcc., are not possessed of sach diverse 
capabilities primarily, as those of the Nominative, the Locative and the Instrumental. 
And as they are already cognised in their Instrumental capacity, they can have no 
other in the shape of Nominative agency; and hence no such capability could be 
secondarily applied to the cooking. 
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k find the actions of softening, burning, holding (belonging respectively to 
5 rice, fuel, and vessel) (and hence these cannot be the agents of 
thing). 

67- 68. “ Nor can these (collectively) have any other action (than those 

nmerated), at the time of the cooking—just as singly each of them has 
ly one action (and no other). Hence (if they he held to have any 

hion towards cooking) it must he as Nominative agents (which has 

en shown to he impossible). 

68- 69. “And further, inasmuch as burning, Ac,, are not express- 
by the root 4 pact 9 (— to cook), there can he no relation (through 

ming, Ac., between the Fuel, Ac., and Cooking). Because the mere fact 
the existence of these (i burning , Ac.) cannot make them the means of 
y relation (between Fuel, Ac., and Cooking). 

69- 70. “ Nor are these {burning Ac.) expressed by any other Words 

uch as fuel, in the Sentence). Consequently the root l pad* must he 
mitted to be denotative of Devadatta’s action, and as such, could not 
,ve any connection with the Fuel, Ac. 

70- 71. “If the root 4 pad 9 itself he held to dentoe all the actions 

! cooking as well as those of burning, Ac.) then, like Devad&tta, the Fuel, 

would also come to he agents (of the cooking ). 

71- 72. “ Becanse that case is held to be the Nominative, whose action 

denoted by the root. (In the present case the root pad denoting the 
fcions of burning, Ac., belonging to Fuel and the rest, these latter could 
it hut be accepted to he Nominatives). And since the relation with 
Bhavana 9 (the conception denoted by* the verbal affixes) too is equally 
>plicable to all (Fuel, Ac.), there can he no other definition of the Nomina¬ 
te (that would not apply to Fuel, Ac.). 

72- 73. “At times we do come across such assertions as 4 the fuels 
ok* (where, in the presence of various obstacles, the excellent character 

the fuel only helps the accomplishment of the cooking); and this 
onld not be possible, if we had a definition of Nominative other than the 
le given above (mz., that whose action is denoted by the Yerb). 

S*l.e8 J tt gt as for fuel, &c., singly, there is no other action than the one of burning, 
}., so collectively too they can have no other action than those mentioned in the last 
Iriks. And hence if their actions are secondarily applied to the cooking, they can 
ly be nominatives and instruments (as they really are). 

S8.49 Even if there be such a relation, it could not he through burning, &c , j sices 
ese are not even indicated by any of the words in the sentence, which, therefore can* 
it express any relation based upon burning, &c. 

il.it The latter half anticipates the objection that we will define the Nominative 
» being thai. which is related to the JBhdvana. The sense of ike Kirika. is that even 
Je definition will not meet the difference urged in the fewer half of the Kiriki. 

63 
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73-74. “Among tbe actions expressed by a single root (as coolcin 
burning , &c., held to be denoted hr the root pad), there can be no diffe 
ence of predominance and subordination (all actions being equally deno 
ed); and consequently we cannot define the Nominative as that whose actic 
iis more predominantly denoted. 

74*75. u Thus then, either denotation or non-denotation of all thej 
actions being equally predominant, it is not proper for the agents of thei 
actions (Fuel, <fcc.) to have, at one time, different case-terjniuations (as j 
“ 'Sth&ly&m , h&shthaih, Bevadattah pacati ’), and, at others, one and tl 
same case-termination {viz., the Nominative, as in ‘ Kashthani pacanti ’). 

75-76. “Nor can burning , &c., be held to be denoted by the afE 
(the tip in pacati ); because this (affix) can only denote either the Nomini 
tive agent (as held by the Vaiyakarauas), or the action of the agent {t 
held by the Mimansakaj. Consequently the Verb 4 pacati 9 cannot ban 
any connection with the 4 fuel/ &c. 

77-79* “The denotation of the root {pad) too is not always coi 
nected with the denotation of the affix. Because that which is denoted t 
the affix is the Bhavana (conception); and with regard to this, the roc 
cannot have any such denotation as will serve for either the object or tb 
means (of the Bhavana ,),—inasmuch as objectivity is denoted (by tb 
Accusative as) in i Paham , ’ and instrumentality (by the Instrumenta' 
ift * Pa'k&na, 9 and none of these is denoted by the simple root-form 4 pac.’ 

79-81. “Inasmuch as the Injunction and the Bhavana , are bot 
denoted iby the affix, the former becomes connected with the BMvanc 
before it comes to be connected with the denotation of the root. An 
thus, when the Injunction has found its haven in the shape of the Bhavanc 
even when the denotation of the root comes to be connected with th 
Sentence, it does hot become the object of the Injunction, 

81-82. “ Though the denotation of the root is directly asserte 

(by tbe root), yet it could never be (cognised as) an object of performance 

14.16 jf all actions are equally denotable by-the I’oot pad, then all Fuel, &c., mne 
have always one and the same case-termination, the Nominative. 

11.19 Having shown the impossibility of any relation between the Verb and the othe 
members of the Sentence, it is now shown that there can be no relation between th 
meaning of the root and that of the affix. 

The Bhavana requires only three factors—the object, the means, and the process 
and none of these being capable of being denoted by the root ‘ paci,’ this latter (tb 
root) cannot have any relation with the Bhavana which is denoted by the affix, 

19-81 It is now shown that the Injunction can have no connection with Vedic sen 
tences. The Injunction being more closely related to the Bhavana , naturally become, 
oonneeted with it and not with the subsequently appearing denotation of the root. 

81.82 jjj is only that which is enjoined that can be performed j and as the meaning 
of the root yaji has been shown to be unable of being the objeot enjoined, the yigo 
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■since activity (or performance) depends upon the Injunction which has 
Been shown not to have the denotation of the root f$r its object). In the 
same maimer we could show the impossibility of other objects (named in 
a* Sentence), the auxiliaries viz ; or subordinate Sacrifices being the objects 
of Injunction. 

82 - 83 * “ Consequently, we should reject the fact of the Prayajas* &e. 

Being auxiliaries to the Injunction (of the Jyotishfnma ); because they 
have no connection with it (the Injunction). And this want of connection 
Between these may be shown as between 4 White’ and ‘Cow’ (shown above)- 

83- 84. “In that case (of the 6 Cow’ and 4 White’) however, there 
may be a connection, in the shape of the object (the white cow ); bot (in 
the case of the Prayajas) there can be no relation between these (and 
the Injunction), inasmuch as these are cognisable only by means of tin- 
various Vedic sentences, which have no connection with one another. 

84- 85. “ Thus then, since none of the two (neither connection among 

the objects denoted by the Words, nor that among the words themselves) 
are found to have any other grounds, we would have mutual interdepen¬ 
dence (if* we held that the connection between the various objects denoted 
By the words occurring in any enjoining passage is based upon and author 
Isecl by the Word alone). And thus, inasmuch as the Injunction is de¬ 
void of the three factors (necessary in the Bhavanft), it becomes devoid 
of any object (since the Bhdrand too cannot, under the circumstances hi 
the object of the Injunction which is devoid of the three factors, and a 3 
such incapable of any connection with the Bhavana). 

could not be performed. And w ben the yaga, which is denoted by a pan of the same ; 
® e yajeta,” of which the latter particle denotes the Injunction, cannot be the objoci. -i 
the Injunction, nothing else that is foreign to it—such as the smna 9 or the anvi’daij 
sacrifices, which are expressed by other words—can never be the object of It.juuetmn. 
And as such Injunction ceases to have any relation with Vedic Sentene*?s; and Km:ci¬ 
lices, &c. f can never be recognised as being enjoined by the Ye da. 

83.S4 in the case of the u White Cow,” when one hears this uttered by an oh! mi n 
and sees a cow brought by another man, one can come to recognise a connection be¬ 
tween whiteness and the cow ; but in this ease, the cognition of the connection is hmvil 
not only upon the Word but upon this as aided by Sense-percepthm, Inference, &c. In 
the case of the Pray lj as. however, these are not amenable to any "other means of know* 
ledge, but the Word j and the Word, by itself, has been shown to be incapable of denot¬ 
ing any relation of these with the Injunction, therefore there can be no means of e\z- 
5 using any relation of the Prayajas with the Injunction. Specially as the Sentences 
mentioning the Prayajas with themselves are various and have no connection among 
themselves. 

S4.36 u Mutual interdependence.” Because so long as the relation among the ohjec' ,) 

Is not cognised, the meaning of the sentence cannot be cognised. And until the mean¬ 
ing of the sentence is cognised, the connection among the objects cannot be cognised; 
since this connection has no other proof than the Vedic Sentence itself. 
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85- 86* “ And this (Injunction) cannot be connected directly (witbon 
t lie intervention of BhUvanfi) with, the denotation of the root and the object 
named (in the sentence); because the Injunction being interrupted b; 
the BhSvand (on the ground of both being denoted by the affix), the agen 
cannot engage in (the performance of) those (viz., the denotation of tin 
root, Ac.). 

86- 87. “ Thus then, since all verbal connections are based upon tin 

connection between actions and agents, Ac. (and these have been provet 
to be imposible),—therefore all other kinds of relation must be rejected 
And this rejection would lead to the rejection of all such relationships as 
those of master and servant, father and son, a man and his friends, Ac. 

87- 88. “ Of Verbal prefixes and Nip&tas there cannot be any connec 

tion with any (factor of the sentence). And as for a relation among 
themselves, this is never accomplished, as also is the relation of these with 
nouns, independently (of the verbs to which they are attached). 

88- 89. “Because, unless the particles (known as Verbal affixes) 
qualify the verb, they do not acquire the character of the * Verbal affix. ’ 
And as for the meaning of the Sentence, they (the Verbal affixes) cannot 
qualify it,—simply because the meaning of the Sentence does not 
exist (is., until the relation of the various words composing the Sentence 
have been ascertained, the meaning of the Sentence is not cognised), 
and as such, for all intents and purposes, is non est). 

89- 90. “If the relation of Verbal affixes, Ac., be held to be through 
the Verb,—then (we reply) snob relation with the Verb is not possible for 
that which is not a Karaka (that is, a nonn having one of the six case-ter¬ 
minations). And (Verbal affixes are not K&rakas, because) a Koun 
(or KSraka) cannot signify (or define) an object (which has no existence) 
(and Verbal affixes do not signify any objects at all). 

90- 91. “As a matter of fact, these (Verbal affixes, Ac.) cannot have 
a qualifying capacity, inasmuch as they do not, and cannot, produce any 
positive effect upon the objects denoted by other words; because all that 
the Verbal affix, Ac., are capable of doing is either to be meaningless, 
or change the original meaning (of the word to which they happen to be 
prefixed), or establish a meaning contrary to the original meaning. 

91- 92. “In ‘ pralambatBf Ac., the prefix (pra) is meaningless (the 
meaning of pralambats being the same as that of lambatB ). In 1 prasada,' 
the original meaning (of the root sad— to sit) is changed (into Favour , 


The object engaged in must be the object enjoined; and the roofc-deno- 
,-iHoa cannot be such an object, on account of the Injunction having been interrupted 
and looated within itself by the Bhdvand, which has the strongest claim to it, on the 

gnmnA of both being denoted by the Verbal affix. 
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JUindnsss, Ac.). And the meaning of 1 praOshihaie ” (starIs) is contrary 
C *fco the meaning of iisMhati — sits), 

92- 93. “ That alone, which adds something to the original meaning 
(of a word) without, in any way, affecting it to the contrary,—can he held 
to he a qualification; and not that which destroys (and completely altera) 
tilie original meaning (as the Verbal affixes do). 

93- 94. 44 Even in the case of such prefixes as signify such non-contra¬ 

ct ictory qualifications as ‘direction towards’ and the like (as in the case 
of udgacchati , Ac.), these specifications belong to the agent (because it is 
till© agent who is qualified by the Abhimukhja , and not the Verb); and as 
Hiich, they cannot be held to form part of (or belong to) the denotation of 
hlne Verb. 

94- 95. 44 And with the agent, the Verbal affix can have no relation. 
And inasmuch as it (the Verbal affix) is distinct from the three factors 
(of the end, the means and the procedure), it cannot have any relation 
with the Bhdtana, 

95- 96. “And further, in the case of negative and alternative Verbal 
prefixes and nipatas, any relation would only be a contradiction,—because 
for those who hold the reality of external objects, such prefixes, Ac., signify 
objects contrary (to those originally signified by the simple word without 
■fclie prefix, Ac.). 

96- 97. 44 Because by its own significant word, an object is denoted in 

its positive form; and as such, how can it be relegated to negativity by 
means of the negative prefixes, Ac. ? 

97- 98. “ Because between the two direct assertions (‘jar’ and 
c non-jar ’) there is a contradiction, as between ‘ is * and ‘ is not/ And 
in the case of the alternative nipata (‘or/ Ac.) there is contradiction in a 
single word (a single word 4 or/ signifying two contradictory objects). 

98- 99. “Of these (verbal prefixes) there are no independent 

Negative prefixes, Ac., signify an object contrary to the one signified by the 
original word without such prefix ; and as such these prefixes cannot be said to be re¬ 
lated to the originally signified objects— for such would be a mere contradiction, the 
prefix 4 nob* signifying the non-going and yet being related to going, 

^-^1 If it be not held to be related to the jar, then the very nature of this latter 
-would be perverted; and this perversion of character cannot be held to be a case either 
of qualification or relation. 

j n fche Assertion “Jar or Cloth,’* the “or” belongs equally to both; and as 
such simultaneously signifying two contrary objects, it is a contradiction in itself. 

§3.99 Prefixes have no meaning of their own. The meaning of a Sentence is held 
ho he made up of the meanings of the words composing it. Hence in the sentence 
4< White Cow,” the meaning of the sentence is that which is made up of the meaning and 
of the two words. And inasmuch as both these words have meanings of their own, 
each of them comes to have a certain relation with the Sentence as a whole through their 
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significations, as we have of the words ‘ cow’ and the like; and hence the 
meaning of the Sentence could not contain any such denotation (of the pre¬ 
fixes independently), through which they (the prefixes, <fcc.) would be con¬ 
nected in the Sentence. 

99- 100. “ Since, later on, the Bhashya denies the fact of all the words 
of a Sentence collectively being the means (of cognising the meaning of the 
Sentence),—therefore the assertion of the Bhashya that the meaning of 
the sentence is cognised when all the words have been uttered —must be 
taken as showing (or indicating) the incapability of each individual word 
(to denote the meaning of the sentence). 

100- 101. “On the ground of the non-relation of the denotations of 
Words, as shown above, the collective denotability of Words is asserted to 
be non-existing, even though it seems to exist—because (on being duly 
considered) such collective denotability is not cognised. 

101- 102. “If each word inidvidually were to constitute the meaning 
of the sentence, then the ground (on which the meaning of the sentence is 
sought to be based) becomes inconclusive (doubtful) (because any indivi¬ 
dual word may be common to any number of sentences, and as such it 
could not invariably point to the meaning of any one particular Sentence). 
And if the meaning of the Sentence be held to be based upon the meaning 
of the Words taken collectively, then, since any particular combination of 
Words (forming a Sentence) is not perceived anywhere else, (such collec¬ 
tive denotation cannot be sufficient ground (for the meaning of the Sen¬ 
tence), inasmuch as, being unique, it cannot serve as the basis of any 

specific denotations. The prefixes, however, have no independent significations of 
their own; and as such there is no means by which they could become related to the 
Sentence or its meaning. 

9$. 100 In order to show the groundlessness of the cognition of the meaning of the 
Sentence, the Bhashya has asserted that in the sentence, “ Agnihotram juhuyat svarga- 
Itamah” none of the words signify that Heaven followsTrom Agnihotra; and then again it 
follows with the assertion that u this meaning is got at when all the words of the Sentence 
have been uttered.” These two assertions appear mutually contradictory. Becanse 
the latter assertion shows that all the words are the ground for the idea of the meaning 
of the Sentence, which the former assertion seeks to prove to be groundless. It is this 
contradiction that the Karika refers to and explains. The explanation is that the latter 
is not a final assertion, because such collective denotability is rejected later on j what 
it means is simply that the words individually are incapable of denoting the mean¬ 
ing of the Sentence. 

lOO.IOJL The Bhashya denies the collective function of words. But in face of indi¬ 
vidual recognition of such collective denotability, this denial seems to be unreasonable. 
The Karilca explains this seeming contradiction. It means that though the mutual 
relation among the meanings of words appears to exist, yet on careful enquiry, it is found 
that there is no such relation, and hence no collective denotativeness of words in a 
sentence. 
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argument (just as the smell of the earth being unique in the earth alone, 
cannot prove anything with regard to any other thing). 

102- 103. “ One who holds that the meaning of the sentience is the 
meaning of the component words taken collectively, will also have some 
syntactical meaning out of such a sentence as ‘ Cow, Horse, Elephant, Ac/ 

103- 104. “ The meaning that the Word has when. alone is not 
abandoned when it appears with other words. For if a word were to 
abandon its original meaning, then we could never have any trust in any 
Word and meaning. 

104- 105. “And (inasmuch as words only denote classes^ when two or 
three words are uttered together) all that we could get from them would 
be the idea of two or three classes; because even when many words are 
uttered, they cannot denote particular individuals. 

105- 107. “If it be held that the Sentence denotes its meaning directly, 
independently of the meanings of the component Words, —then there would 
be no perceptible use for any cognition of the meaning of the Words. And 
hence even such people as have not understood the meaning of the Words 
would directly cognise the meaning of the Sentence (which is an impossi¬ 
bility). And if (in order to avoid this you hold that) one stands in need of 
a cognition of these (meaninngs of words) then these would come to be the 
means (of the meaning of the Sentence). And this has already been ex¬ 
plained (to be impossible on the ground of the akrence of any connected 
relation among the Words). Thus then, we find that there is no possibility 
of any ground for the cognition of the meaning of a Sentence. 

108- 109. “Thus then, it must be admitted that the cognition of the 
meanings of human utterances could be brought about by a cognition of the 
relation of) objects denoted (by the component words)—(which relation of 
external objects is cognised by means of right notion, sense-perception, 
Ac., than the Words); and the meaning of Vedic sentences cannot but 
be groundless (inasmuch as the objects talked of in the Veda, are not 
amenable to the other means of right notion, and it has been shown above 
that any cognition of the meanings of the component words alone cannot 
bring about a cognition of the meaning of the Sentence). Or, the deno¬ 
tation of the Vedic sentences may be based upon connections laid down 
by men, like the {conventional) denotations of such words as ‘ Guna^ 
‘ Vrddhi? Ac., (laid down by Fanini as signifying certain accents, Ac.). 
Or, lastly, it may be that the Vedic sentences have no meaning at all— 
what they are made to signify is really non-existing,—being kept up by the 
sacrificial priests (for the sake of emoluments accruing to themselves, from 
the performance of sacrifices, said to be enjoined by the Veda)/’ 

109- 110. “And with reference to this (explanation of the meaning 
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of Yedic sentences being based upon Convention), it bas been asserted (by 
Inference) that, in that case, being a conglomeration (of facts), like any 
common story, the Yeda (as based upon Convention) must be a human 
production. And (under the circumstances), since we do not know of any 
trustworthy person as being its author of the Yeda), (as we find in 
the case of ordinary human assertions made by persons known to be trust¬ 
worthy), the Yeda must be admitted to be invalid (groundless and false.)* * 


Bejply to the above :— 

110- 111. Though we have no other ground (for the cognition of the 
meaning of the Sentence), yet we perceive that the meanings of the words 
(composing the Sentence) are such grounds,—inasmuch as the cognition of 
the meaning of a Sentence appears only when there is a cognition of the 
meanings of the words. 

111- 112. It is true that it is not possible for the Sentence (as a whole, 
independently of the Words) to express any meaning ; because, inasmuch 
as the cognition of its meaning is otherwise explained (as being based 
upon the meanings of Words), it is altogether unwarrantable to assume 
an independent denotative capacity in the Sentence (as a whole, apart 
from the words composing it). 

112- 113. It is extremely difficult even to assume the denotativeness 
of the Word to lie in its component Letters (though even this has been 
proved to be impossible). And as for the denotativeness of the Sentence 
lying in the Sentence, it would he much more difficult to assume this 
inasmuch as one word disappears (as soon as it is uttered, and does not 
continue till the whole Sentence has been uttered); and if we assume 
the denotative ness of the Sentence to lie in the Letters composing the 
Words making up the Sentence, we would have to recall the innumerable 
Letters long disappeared (t.e., in recalling the past Words of the sentence 
we would have to recall the Letters composing these Words). 

114-115. And further (in thus assuming), we would have to assume 
a further function (than the denotation of the meanings of words) of 
those (Letters) that have already had their use in (denoting) the meanings 
of words (composed by them). And by this we would also be rejecting 

1L0.11I With this begins the explanation of Sutra I —i— 25 with which the Sutra be¬ 
gins its reply to the above objections, detailed in Karikas I—110. 

114.U6 While there is this immediate sequence between the denotation of words 
and that of the ^ntence, the cognition of Letters composing the Word is followed first 
by the cognition of Words, which is then followed by that of the Sentence-meaning. 
And as such it is quite unreasonable to assume the causality of the cognition of Letters 
which is one step removed, neglecting that of the words, which is followed immediately 
by the cognition of the meaning of the Sentence. 
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the recognised capability of Words (to denote the meaning of the Sentence) 
and, as a matter of fact, the meaning of the Sentence cannot forego the 
causality of the Words, inasmnch as there is a denotation of the Words 
and also that of the Sentence (the cognition of the meaning of the 
Sentence following immediately after that of the Word meanings). 

115- 116. (If it be held that the denotation of the Sentence is 
cognised by means of the impressions left by the Letters composing the 
Words, then) How could a single impression (left by the Letters) bring 
about two effects (the cognition of the meaning of the Words, and that 
of the meaning of the Sentence) ? Nor are we cognisant of any other 
impression (left by the Letters) than the previous one, which gives ns 
the idea of the (Words and their meanings). 

116- 118. Nor is a review of the past Letters possible at the time 
of the utterance of the last Letter (of the Sentence); inasmuch as such 
a review is rendered impossible by the intervention of the cognitions of the 
Words and their connection with the Sentence. Therefore the cognition 
of the Sentence, (and its meaning) as a single corporate whole cannot be of 
the form of the remembrance of the Letters (composing the Words of the 
Sentence) as previously heard (at the utterance of the Words). And for 
the same reason it cannot he held (as it is by the Vaiyakaranas) that the 
Sentence really is of the form of the Sentence itself (considered as a whole 
in itself, irrespective of the Words or Letters composing it). 

118- 119. By the idea of a “ Sentence” we do not comprehend the 
specific form of the Sentence (irrespective of the meaning); nor can the 
idea of the meaning of the Sentence bring about the cognition of its 
specific form (irrespective of objects as actually existing in the external 
world);—both these facts having been shown to be impossible, under 
“ Qftnyav&da” 

119- 120. Those theorists, who hold the Sentence and its denotation 
to consist in single wholes (in the shape of sphota )—some of them hold¬ 
ing such sphota to have an external existence, and others confining it to the 
mental idea of these alone—, will have to assert, without any grounds, 
the falsity of the separate cognitions (that all men have) of the sever¬ 
al component parts (of the Sentence and its denotation). For, even if 
one were to assume the falsity (of certain well-known facts and objects, such 
as the idea of the parts of the Sentence, <fco.), this (mere assumption 

1MLU8 The Karika admits the statement made in the objection, that the Sentence 
as a whole is not denotative of the meaning of the Sentence, and also that it cannot 
be held that there is a Sphota of the Sentence which is denotative of its meaning, this 
Sphota being irrespective of the Words and Letters and their mutual relations, &c. 

64 
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without any reasons) could not reject the (actual) cognition (that people 
have) of the object itself. 

121-122. The Words themselves, cognised as having only a slight 
capability (of denoting their own specific meanings), are capable of 
making up an endless number of Sentences, through the inclusion (of some) 
and exclusion (of Others), and through the various combinations (of the 
words). And when the matter (of Sentences and their denotations) can 
be explained on the ground of these slight capabilities (of the words), it 
is quite unreasonable to assume greater (and further) capabilities (of the 
Sentences) (as would be necessitated by those holding the signification of 
a Sentence to belong to the Sentence as a whole, irrespective of the 
Words). And (since the denotation of the Sentence can be explained on 
the ground of the denotations of the Words) therefore no Apparent Incon¬ 
sistency could authorise an endless number of Sentences and their deno¬ 
tations. 

123-124. It cannot be urged (as it is done by the Vaiyakarapas) that 
the idea of parts (in a Sentence) is a mistaken one, due to similarity (of the 
sounds manifesting the Sentences). Because, you do not recognise the 
primary parts of any Sentence, either apart from itself or in any other 
Sentence, inasmuch as you hold all Sentences to be impartite wholes. And 
it is among such parts as have a reality of existence, that there could be 
similarity or dissimilarity. (And as you deny such reality you cannot 
base any ideas upon similarity of these). 

125-126. In the case of Narasinha, (which is the instance cited by 
the Vaiyakarana) there is a partial similarity (with the man and the lion) 
because there are two such classes (of animals, as Man and Lion). And 
lienee in this case, the parts perceived in the body of Narasinha have a 
previous and separate existence in the two classes,—some parts of each 
appearing (in the body of JSTarasihha) and others being absent (there¬ 
from). The hands, <fcc., are found to separately resemble those of the 


181.33 “ Greater capabilities, fy'c” —because such theorists will have to assume a 
distinct capability for each separate Sentence over and above the capability of the Words. 
A certain number of words can constitute many sentences} and one who holds the 
capability of words alone will base all denotations of the words as could be made up by 
the various combinations of the words, on the capability of words alone. Whereas 
one who admits the Sphota will have to assume a separate capability for each separate 
sentence,* because, for him, the denotability of the Sentence is irrespective 6f the Words. 

133.34 The Vaiyakarunas bold that the sound manifesting each sentence is distinct. 
But in two sentences where certain words are common, the sounds are much similar; and 
as such there arises a notion of the Sentences having certain parts similar to those of the 
other sentences, and certain dissimilar parts. This gives rise to the idea of a Sentence 
having parts. 
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human body; and we have a separate cognition of all these (parts, hands 
Ac.), in the various human bodies we have seen. 

127. Hence the idea of the sameness of these (as appearing in ^ the 
body of Narasihba, and in any ordinary human body) may be explained 
as being due either to similarity or to tbe sameness of the class to which 
these, hands, &c., belong. And hence there is a likelihood of the recog¬ 
nition (of the hands, Ac., of Narasihha as being those seen in a human 


f. , , , 

128. And then, if yon hold the recognition of the similarity of the 
parts of Sentences to be like this (similarity of the limbs of Narasinha),— 
then the reality of the existence of parts being thereby established, the 
assumption of Sentences being without parts becomes false. 

129. The similarity, that one would assume, of a non-existent object 
With another non-existent object, would be exactly like the similarity of 


the horns of the Hare with those of the Ass ! ! - _ 

130. If you hold that here too (in the case of non-existent things), 
there is a similarity of non-existence (which is common to all non-existent 
things), then such similarity would exist among all Sentences; inasmuch 
as, according to you, the parts of all Sentences are equally non-ex%stent 
and as such, no two Sentences would ever be dissimilar. 

131. In the case of an object of variegated colour, we see its various 
parts, as black, Ac., severally; and in the case of wine, (having the sweet as 
well as the bitter taste) we cognise one part (tbe litter) to he similar to other 


objects (which are altogether bitter). . 

132. In the case of a mixed cognition, we are not cognisant of its 
parts. It is the object of that cognition which is variegated, and the object 
has parts also (therefore the ease of the mixed cognition will not serve as an 


instance for you). _ , , 

133. Therefore the notion of similarity with regard to Words ana 

Letters cannot be based upon non-existence. Nor can there be, for yon, 
any such similarity (based upon parts) in a Sentence, inasmuch as you 
do not admit of any parts (of Sentences, which in your opinion, form com¬ 
plete wholes in themselves, in the shape of Sphota). _ 

134. Even if the Sentences were similar to one another (even m the 
absence of any parts of these), there could not he a detaching of Letters 


It* The other side has urged as an instance that in the case of a mixed cognition, 
we have an idea of parts, even though really it has no parts; in the same manne 
though the Sentence has no parts in reality, yet it is cognised as having parts; ana as 
such this cannot s?rve as an instance for the case of the sentence. , 

IS* As a matter of fact we know of such instances as the detaching of one Worn 
from a sentence r id the insertion of another'.in its place. All this could not be l e 
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and Words (from Sentences). Hence there could not be an inclusion and ex¬ 
clusion (of Words), (as laid down by the Vaiyakaranas themselves), inasmuch 
as there would be no substrates of these (since for you, there are no such 
things as parts of Sentences, in the shape of Words, &e.) 

- 135. Nor, in the absence of Words and Letters as making up the 
Sentence, can you have any diversity of the manifesting (sounds of 
Sentences), on which diversity you could base the apparent notions of 
diversity in Sentences. Because Sounds (manifesting the Sphota of the 
Sentence according to you) are held to be subtile (and hence imperceptible 
in themselves, and hence incapable of having their diversity perceptible). 

136. (Being atomic themselves) the Sounds cannot produce any 
perceptible effects other than the atomic. Consequently, we could 
have cognitions only of the atomic factor of the Words (and we could 
never have any perception of Words as they are ordinarily known). 

137. Even though there be diversity and sequence among the sounds, 
yet these sounds could not bring about any such (diverse and sequential) 
manifestation,—on acconnt of the absence (according to you) of these 
(diversity and sequence) in the objects to be manifested (in the Sentences, 
which you hold to he impartite wholes). 

138. (According to your theory) you could have either the simul¬ 
taneous cognition of the whole Sentence (as a whole) or no cognition at all. 
Because before the whole Sentence has been uttered, there is nothing for 
you to cognise (inasmuch as you do not hold words to form parts of the 
Sentences). 

139. And (another difficulty that you will have is that) a single Sen- 
tence (“the cloth is”) may be a complete sentence (at one time, by itself); 
and the same, when standing in need of something else (such as the asser¬ 
tion of the redness of the cloth), would be deficient (as wanting the asser- 

senfcence were one inpartite whole. Because in your opinion tlie parts of sentences are 
non-existing; and there can be no insertion or exclusion of non-existent entities. 

1R6 The Vaiyakaranas hold that the Sounds manifestive of the Sentences are diverse 
and are endowed with a certain order of sequence; and it is these that bring about the 
notion of partiteness and sequence with regard to sentences which in reality have no parts 
and no sequence: The Karika shows that this cannot be; inasmuch as the sounds 
held to be manifestive of the Sphota of sentences are subtile; and as such cannot 
have any diversity perceptible. Hence the apparent diversity in the sentence cannot 
be due to the diversity of the sounds. 

183 Though as a matter of fact, even when a certain sense is left incomplete, we do 
not comprehend the words that may have been uttered till then. 

189 The opponent cannot assert that the Word expressing redness may be added to 
the Sentence—because one who does not admit of parts of the Sentence cannot have 
these additions and subtractions, as shown above. 
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tion of redness); and tliis would be a contradiction; inasmuch as the same 
Sentence cannot be both complete and incomplete (deficient). 

140. If it be assumed that the Sentence of t v ree words, known to 
have a separate existence by itself, does not exist in the Sentence of four 
Words,—then the tree could be said not to exist in the forest 

141. If it be held that, “the Sentence (of three Words— 4 Bring 
white cow’) is other (than the Sentence of four words, “ Devadatta, bring 
white cow”), because it is known to have a separate existence, and because 
it has a reality (by itself apart from the other Sentence,”—then Words and 
Letters too would come to be other than the Sentence (composed of these) 
(inasmuch as the words making np dne Sentence are known to have an 
existence elsewhere also, and have a reality apart from the individual Sen¬ 
tence). 

142. Therefore, just as the existence of smaller Sentences cannot be 
denied in a large Sentence (made np of these smaller Sentences),—so, in 
the same manner, the notions of Words and Letters cannot be said to be 
non-existent, in the cognition of Sentences (made up of those Words 
and Letters). 

143. If it be urged that, “since these (Words and Letters) are never 
used alone by themselves (but only in Sentences; and hence they may be 
taken to be as good as non e$t)” —then tbe smaller Sentence too is used 
only in the bigger Sentence (and as such the former may also be non est). 
If it be urged in reply that the smaller Sentence is used to denote its own 
small meaning,—then, (we reply,) the Words too are nsed to denote their 
own meanings. 

144. Though Words and Letters by themselves are never found to 
form part of ordinary usage (t,e., though they are never nsed as such by 
themselves) yet they have an existence of their own (apart from any Sen¬ 
tence), when the speaker wishes to use a single word. 

145. When, on having cognised a certain specific fact, one wishas 
to express only the meaning of a word, he uses either the Word singly or 
a single Letter with some meaning. 

146. At the time of studying (getting np) a certain hook, one has re- 

140 One who denies the fact of Words and Letters making np Sentences, must hold 
that the Sentence “Bring white cow” being a complete Sentence in itself, does not 
exist in the Sentence u Devadatta, bring white cow.” And if this were true, then, 
nasmuch as the tree in the forest is complete in itself, it could not be said to exist in 
the forest. This is as absurd as the other. 

On being asked * Who is coining ? * the reply is simply £ ihe Kings* or on being 
asked f Who is the husband of Lakshmi ? ’ the reply Is *A* *\e. Vishnu. 

14* What the student fixes in his memory, first of all, are the Words and Letters 
by themselves.. The getting up of the Sentences comes next. 
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course chiefly to the ascertainment (and remembrance) of Words and 
Letters, apart (from the Sentences composed of them). 

147. And when, in such cases, these (Words and Letters) have been 
known to have an (independent) existence of their own,—such existence 
can never subsequently be denied; because the cognition of the denotation 
of the Sentence does not in any way contradict (Le,, is inconsistent with) 
the independent forms of these (Words and Letters, as having an indepen¬ 
dent existence of their own). 

148. Though these (Words and Letters) singly have not the power 
to bring about the cognition of the denotation of the Sentence, yet their 
existence remains uncontroverted,—just as the existence of the wheel 
even when (apart from the chariot and the horse) is by itself incapable of 
action (motion). 

149. Thus then the fact of not being used by itself (which you urge 
as a premiss to prove the non-existence pf the Word) becomes inconclu¬ 
sive. The fact of those (wheel, <fec.) being seen to exist even in the 
absence of the action (motion), has been shown to apply to the case of 

W ords also (since these also are seen to exist apart from the Sentence). 
(So on this ground too, the cases of the Wheel and the Word are not 
dissimilar). 

150. The counterblast (by the adversary) that,—“if there be an 
existence of Words and Letters (as parts of the Sentence), then there 

141 When the Words have been known to have an independent existence apart 
from, the Sentence, the denotation of the Sentence cannot in any way reject their 
existence. 

148 'Though the wheel cannot move, yet it exists all the same. In the same manner, 
though the Words, by themselves, are incapable of giving the meaning of the Sentences, 
yet their independent existence continues all the same. 

149 'The argument advanced by tbe opponent is—“ Words have no existence, be¬ 
cause they cannot be used by themselves,” and this argument is rendered doubtful 
and inconclusive—-incapable of giving the desired conclusion—with a view to the well- 
known fact of certain well-known objects— as the wheel &c., which are known to be 
incapable of action by themselves and yet have an independent existence of their own, 

HO The adversary’s argument herein referred to is that, just as Words have an inde¬ 
pendent existence as parts of the Sentence, so too will the Letters, as parts of the Word, 
have an independent existence of their own. And so with the parts of the Letters as 
well; so on and on, ad infinitum . And in order to avoid this endlessness, you will have 
to rest upon some impartite entity 5 then when it does become necessary to admit of an 
impartile entity in the end, why not admit of it in the beginning, admitting the 
Sentence to be such an entity, thus doing away with the necessity of parts, Words, &c.P 

“As in the case of atoms ”—That is, in the case of the jar, people go on assuming 
partite entities up to the atom where they rest; and those that oppose this thery of 
atoms assert that when you have to admit an im partite entity, why not admit the 
jar itself to be such an entity, thus doing away with all the series of parts over parts ¥ 
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would also be an independent existence of the parts of these (Words and 
Letters) also; and thus (going on ad infimhwi ) we wonld have to ac¬ 
cept. the non-existence of all of these as in the case of atoms/'—can only 
serve to frighten children. 

151. Because, just as even when there are (such) ultimate (parts as) 
atoms (of the cloth), the threads, &c. (as intermediate parts of the cloth, 
to tho downward series of its parts up to atoms) have an established ex¬ 
istence,—so, in the same manner, even if there he parts (over parts of (he 
Letters, &c.), this fact does not militate against the existence of the Let¬ 
ters (as intermediate parts of Words and Sentences). 

152. And further, because a certain object is found to be partite, it 
does not necessarily follow that all its parts must also have parts; 
because though the jar is a partite object, yet the atom (of the jar) has no 
parts. 

153. Thus then, the diversity of Words and Letters (in a Sentence) 
having been held to be amenable to Sense-perception, the “ Apparent Incon¬ 
sistency" (Impossibility) of the parts of Letters cannot reject it, 

154. The adversary has cited the case of “Root-Forms" (original 
forms of Words) and “affixes" as instances proving the non-existence (of 
Words and Letters independently of the Sentence). And these instan¬ 
ces are not sound, inasmuch as people are cognisant of the independent 
existence of these (Roots and Affixes). 

155. It cannot be said that grammatical words mention (Root-forms 
and Affixes by themselves only as showing) certain grammatical processes 
(and not as expressing the forms of these independently by themselves). 
Because the independent forms of these (Root-forms, Affixes, &c ) are 
directly perceptible (by the Senses); and so (perceptible) is also the 
denotation of these, just like any other denotations (of Words or Senten¬ 
ces). 

156. Because in a Word (“ vrkshena” f.i.) the root-form (“ vrlc - 
sha ") and the affix (the instrumental “ta") are recognised distinctly one 

154 The adversary's syllogism is—“Words and Letters have no existence,—because 
they can never be used by themselves,—just as Roots, Affixes, &c.’' And the Karika 
means that since we are cognisant of the independent existence of Roots, &c., the exist¬ 
ence of these cannot prove the independent non-existence of Words and Letters. In 
fact, in rules of grammar Roots and Affixes are very often mentioned by themselves. 

168 When “Vrkshena” is uttered we have first of all a cognition of the original 
simple word “ Vrksha” as denoting the tree % and then follows the cognition of the case— 
ending ta signifying singularity and instrumentality. Thus, as the two are perceived 
distinctly one after the other, and their denotations too are cognised distinctly one afkr 
the other, they cannot but be admitted to have distinct independent existences of their 
own. 
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after the other (since at first we have an idea of the simple noun “vrJcsha," 
and then of the instrumental and singular affix). And the denotations of 
these too, appearing on their own appearance, are also cognised distinct¬ 
ly, one after the other. * 

157-159. The denotations of these (basic nouns and affixes) are cog¬ 
nised distinctly also through affirmative and negative concomitance; inas¬ 
much as we find that while the affixes— am and the rest—appear and 
disappear (Le., even when the affixes are being changed) the denotation 
of the basic noun (“ vrksha ” f.i.) continues the same. As for instance, 
in the two words “ vpksham** and u vrksMna the class “ vrksha n (be¬ 
ing the denotation of the simple basic noun “ vrksha ”) remains tbe 
same, while the accusative character (denoted by the am in the former 
word) disappears (in the latter), and in its place appears the instru¬ 
mentality (denoted by the t& in “ vrkshena ”). (So much for the distinct 
cognition of the denotation of the Affixes apart from the basic noun. ; 
now as regards that of the denotation of the basic noun, apart from 
that of the Affixes). In the same manner, in the two words “t yksham” 
and u ghatam f ” the accusative character (denoted by the am present in 
both words) continues the same, while the denotation ;of the Word 
‘ vrksha ” disappears (in the latter), and that of the word u ghat a ” appears 
in its place. 

160. Hence (it must be admitted that) the denotation (of a word or 
affix, or a sentence) is that which always accompanies (is invariably con¬ 
comitant with) these (Word, Ac.). And in order to explain this otherwise 
inexplicable fact, we conclude the existence of such potentiality (of denota¬ 
tion) in them (i.e.. Word, Ac.). 

161. Though in the case of such Words as U yupa” “hitpa” Ac., the 
particle “iipa” is common, yet there is no distinct denotation (of this com¬ 
mon particle) which would be common to both words (as the u vfJcsha ” 
is in the words ** vrkham” and “vrkshSna”); and that this Is so does 
not militate against Words (and as such the above fact cannot militate 
against the partite character of words). 

MM This shows that we are cognisant of the denotations of affixes apart from 
those of the basic nouns, and vice versa, 

1*1 The objection answered in this Karilca is this“If the Word ‘ Vrksha* being 
common to the two words “Yrksham/* andj“ Yrkshepa,” has a distinct denotation of its 
own—the particle upa being common to the two words would also have a distinct signi¬ 
fication of its own; and inasmuch as this is not the case, the distinct signification of the 
word * Vrksha * should also be rejected j and hence also the fact of Words and Senten¬ 
ces being partite.” The sense of the reply is that the mere fact of axiy common particle 
not giving a distinct meaning cannot strike against the denotativeness and partite charac¬ 
ter of all words. 
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162. Because mere concomitance—either affirmative or negative— 
cannot bring about tbe cognition of any altogether new denotation (never 
known before). All that is done by these (affirmative and negative con¬ 
comitances) is that, when a certain number of denotations appear to be 
connected (with a Word), they serve to restrict the (denotative) poten¬ 
tiality (of the Word) to one of them. 

163. Thus then, a Word ( w vrkshMita” f.i.) being of a variegated form 
(containing the basic noun u vfkska n and the instrumental case-ending “$&”), 
and as such, signifying a variegated meaning (the tree and instrumentality) 
that meaning which is cognised at the appearance of a certain factor of 
such a word, is ascertained to he the specific denotation of that factor (f.i., 
instrumentality being cognised only on the appearance of the affix £3, this 
affix is ascertained to have instrumentality for its specific denotation). 

164. Though the dust, really appearing and disappearing on the ap¬ 
pearance and disappearance of herds of cows and horses, <fec., may, for once* 
be found to be accompanied by (concomitant with) a line of ants (which may 
be passing by at that time),—yet it (the dust) is not the denotation thereof 
(of the line of ants) j inasmuch as this has not the potentiality (of such 
denotation). 

165. Among all big animals, such as elephants, horses, &a, we find 
a common cause of (throwing) dust, in the shape of their being hard bodied 
animals,—characterised by combination and distribution (producing an 
increase and decrease respectively in the quantity of dust thrown out). 

1*8 If the meanings of words were to be produced by such concomitance, then cue 
presence of upa in yupa and hupa would lead to the conclusion that it has a meaning. 
But as a matter of fact concomitance is incapable of producing meanings. The only 
use of concomitance lies in this that, as for instance, on hearing the word “ Vykshena,’* 
we find that the Word “Vyksha” may denote the tree or instrumentality ; and then 
subsequently finding the word “ Vyksha ** to be present In a Vyksham/* and knowing 
that this word is the accusative form of “ Vyksha/* and tbe former is the Instrumental 
form—and again finding that in “ 0hatena % ” though tbe instrumental affiv is the same, 
the nonn “Vyksha'* is absent,—we conclude that instrumentality must be the deno¬ 
tation of the affix ta ; and the tree only the denotation of the word u Vyksha.” 

1® Concomitance only serves to regulate the potentiality of words, &o., among al¬ 
ready existing meanings. 

1*4 If mere concomitance were the ground of denotation, then in a case where dust 
has been thrown by the movement of cows, &o., if a line of ants happen to pass by, 
we could have the line of ants denotative of the dust, which is absurd. 

I* 5 It cannot be objected that, since dust is seen to be thrown out by elephants also, 
cows, &c., cannot he the cause of the dust. Because it is not only certain animals 
that are its cause; but all hard-bodied animals—cows, horses, elephants all—are 
tbe cause of dust-storms, Inasmuch as they are all hard-bodied; and another ground 
for asserting these animals to be the cause of dust is that an increase in the number 
of animals moving about brings about an increase in the quantity of dust thrown 
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166. And further, as a matter of fact, we find the ’line of ants even 
without any dust;—hence even though it (the line of ants) may exist 
together with the elephants, 4c., (causes of the dust), yet it cannot "be 
the cause of it (the dust). 

167. Basic Nouns and Affixes never being used separately by them¬ 
selves (apart from one another),—just as their (separate) denotations are 
never seen, so also their non-denotability (separately, each by itself) can 
never he seen (hence it is as reasonable to assert their denotability as non¬ 
denotability). 


168. Oljeetion :—“ In the case of Nouns and Verbs, we find, in certain 
gases (exemplified below in K. 169—178), that when they are taken in 
their complete forms they do not invariably and necessarily give the 
desired meaning only, and when taken in their deficient forms (or even 
when these Words themselves are absent) (then too the desired meaning 
is expressed all the same); (and hence), it is found that their denotability 

, of an invariable definite meaning is impossible,—this impossibility being 
based upon the fact of the (denotations really belonging to) other Words 
and Sentences (Le., the impartite Words and Sentences, in the shape of 
the Sjphota of these). 

169. “As instances of the incapability of words to express any defi¬ 
nite meaning, when they are taken in their complete forms, we have 

out, and so with decrease also. And it is a commonly acknowledged fact that a 
decrease or increase in any effect, is brought about only by deorense or increase in its 
cause. And as the quantity of du§t thrown about is seen to increase and decrease, 
according as the number of animals increases and decreases (as combining together or 
becoming dispersed),—therefore these animals must be admitted to be the cause 
of the dust. [It is to he noted that the ant is not a hard-bodied animal]. 

I® 6 It is only an invariable and necessary antecedent that is a cause; and since 
the ant is seen even without the dust, and the dust is seen without the ants, these latter 
can never be the cause of the dust. 

"We see the ants in the absence of the dust. But we never see either the basic 
noun used without the affix, or the affix used without the basic noun; bence it is as 
reasonable to assert that they have separate meanings, as to hold that they have no 
such meaning. But we find that they have distinct denotations, as shown in Karikas 
157 et seq . Therefore there can be no ground for asserting their separate non-denota- 
tiveness,—while for asserting their separate denotativeness, there are many grounds, 
as detailed in Karika 357, &c. Hence it must he admitted that even basic nouns and 
affixes have distinct denotations of their own. 

I® 8 From here up to K. 181 the Sphotamdi seeks to prove on the ground of th© 
absence of concomitance—affirmative and negath e—that words and their parts have no 
expressiveness. The word "BJumasena 99 denotes Arjuna’s brother, who is also denoted 
by the word " Bhima 99 alone. 

W9 “Vipra,” &c., are explained in Karikas 170-177; and “Rajna,” &c., in Karika 178 
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ihe" words ‘Yiprah,’ 1 Agmh * 'pacatB 9 l yMamj ‘MjaMsUnyagMS And 
(as instances of the meanings of words being expressed even when tile 
Words themselves are either deficient or altogether absent, we have) 
“ Rfijna Dadhyatra Qdm” where the Word (expressing the meaning)— 
appears in an entirely different form, and as such, (sounding) like another 
Word altogether. 

170-175. “The word 4 Yipra 9 may be taken as consisting of * vi* and 
4 pra/ two verbal prefixes expressing their meanings as snch; and it may 
also be taken as forming a single word 4 Vipra ’ denoting the class 4 Brah- 
maha/ (Therefore there can be no invariable concomitance between the 
word 4 Vipra,* and the expression of any one of these two meanings)* 
Similarly, the word 4 agvah * may be a noun (denoting the horse) as well 
as a verbal form of the First Preterite (Second Person Singular, of the root 
4 p&as' to breathe). The word i pacatB iy may be a verbal form (Present 
Tense, Third Person Singular); or it may be taken as two words fpaca* 
and l in which latter case too 4 f& ’ may be taken as the dual form of the 
Feminine Pronoun, or the Plural form of the Masculine Pronoun, or the 
Singular Dative or Genitive of the latter; or the complete word 'pacatB' 
may be the form in the Dative Singular of 4 Paean’ (the root Facet) t 
ending in the affix gabr (the Present Participle). Again i y&tam' 
may be the verbal form (of the root *ya’) in the Imperative Mood 
Second Person Dual,—or it may be read as 4 ayatam* (when preceded by 
*j pacatB'), in which case, it would be a form, of the same root in the First 
Preterite, (Second Person Singular); or the word ‘yatam* maybe taken 
as a Past Participle (ending in kta, and qualifying a noun), in which case, 
it may be taken as Accusative Singular in the Masculine, or Nominative 
Singular (in the Neuter). And ‘Rajahaatl * may be taken as a com¬ 
pound (meaning the King’s elephant), or the word 4 Raja’ may be taken 
as (a separate word) a form of the root Raja in the Imperative Second 
Person. And in 1 Rastinyagah, l HastinV maybe taken as the form (of 
the noun 4 Hasti’) in the Locative Singular (when taken as ending in the 
short z) 9 or (when taken as ending in the long i) it may he taken as a Fe¬ 
minine form (in the Nominative Singular). And, lastly, 4 agat * may he 
taken as a form of the root 4 gam* in the Third Preterite (Third Person 
Singular), or as a form of the noun l aga' (mountain) in the Ablative 
(Singular); or again i agSLb 9 may be taken as a compound, ending in the 
hvip affix, and signifying one who cabs ( 4 atbi*) mountains ( l agibn 9 ). 

176. 44 Thus then, there being a donbt as to the real meaning (of 

words,) no definite ascertainment of the meaning of particular words is 
possible. On the other hand, if an impartite sentence, in the shape of 
Sphota be held to be expressive of meanings (independently of the Words) 
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then there is a definite ascertainment of the meaning, through the sentence 
as a complete whole in itself (in the shape of Sphota.) 

177. 44 Then the meaning that is once found to accompany (be ex* 
pressed by) a word, cannot be said to always constitute the only denotation 
of the word; inasmuch as the same form (of the word, 4 Vipra, 9 f.i.) 
when taken as a different word (i.e., when interpreted as the two verbal 
prefixes vi and pra,) is seen to be without any meaning at all. 

178. “In the same manner, what is known to be significant (of tbe 
King) is the word 4 Baja,)' and this word is not found in the word 4 Bajnft 9 
(which too signifies the King). Similarly, the forms of the words 4 JDadM 9 
and 4 Qauh 9 ( originally known to be significant of the curd and the cow) 
do not exist in the expression 4 Badhyatra 9 and in 4 Gam, 9 (though in 
both these we have the signification of the same objects). 

179. 44 And when the relation of a certain meaning (the King , f.i. ) has 
been recognised, with a certain particular word ( 4 Raj ft, 1 f.i.), no other 
words (‘ RGjna 1 or 4 Raj nab, <fcc.,) can be held to be expressive (of that 
■meaning). Nor is it possible for us to be cognisant of the relation (of the 
meaning) with all the modifications (of the original word known to be 
significant of the meaning),—inasmuch as these modifications are end¬ 
less. 

180-181. 44 Therefore (the fact of the sentence being impartite having 
been proved) it must be admitted that the complete qualified meaning (of 
the sentence) is signified by the Sentence, independently by itself—which is 
devoid of any meanings (of Words or Letters) on account of the non-signi¬ 
fication (by it) of any relations between classes and generic properties (which 
form the denotations of Words, the denotations of sentences refering to in¬ 
dividuals ),—and which is also devoid (independent) of Words and its parts, 
in the shape of the basic nouns, and affixes, &c., &c .;—such independent 
signification by the Sentence being through the supposed agency of its suppos¬ 
ed parts, assumed and laid down as such in grammatical works, for the pur¬ 
pose of explaining the signification of the sentence to weak-minded persons 

11* This explains the instances tl Rijna ” &c. (urged in the secondhalf of Karika 169) 
which are meant to show that e\ en n egative concomitance cannot explain the expressive¬ 
ness of words, inasmuch as in the cases cited, the meaning continues to be expressed 
even when the word known to be expressive of it has ceased to exist, e.g., the word 
“Raja” is known to signify the King} and the King continues to be signified even 
if the word “ Raja ” has been replaced by “ Rajna.” 

lift “ Modifications—such as “ Rajna ” “ Rajnah,” “ Rajni ” “ RajaHya,”&c.,—of the 
word “ Raja.” 

180.181 The sentence is independent of the words, Ac., and the meaning of the 
ttoucenoe is independent of the meanings of the words j inasmuch as words signify 
classes, while sentences refer to individuals. 
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Incapable of comprehending the meaning of the sentence as a complete im- 
partite whole in itself.” 


182. To all this, we make the following reply: In all the above- 
cited instances (of i Yipra? 1 Agvaf <fec.) the real word is different in each 
case (the word “ Yipra ” as signifying the Brahmana being different from 
the same word as made up of the verbal prefixes vi and pro),—this differ¬ 
ence being based upon the difference of some property (characteristic) or 
other,— e.g., in the case of the words 4{ Jar5 ” and u Raja n the difference is 
baaed upon the difference in the order of the Letters (which are exactly the* 
same in the two words.) 

188. And as for the purpose of ascertaining the real forms of words, 
learned people have recourse to many means,—such as Order, Deficiency, 
Mxcess, Accent, Sentence , Remembrance, and Direct Assertion, <fcc. 

184-185. The meanings of certain parts of the sentence having been 
definitely cognised in their true forms, the others are ascertained as denot¬ 
ing meanings in keeping with the former. As for instance, in the case of a 
word which can he taken both as a noun and a verb,—those, who have 
already got at the noun by means of other words in the sentence, stand in 
need of a verb, and hence conclude the doubtful word to be a verb ; while 
those who have got the verb elsewhere conclude it to be a noun. 

186-187. And again, the human shape being the same In any two 
persons, the fact of their being a Brahmana, &c., is ascertained by the Re- 
membrancs of their parentage (lit. Father and Mother). In the same 
manner, the ascertainment of the fact of words being a noun or a verb is 
due to the Remembrance (smyfci) of the rules (laid down by Panini) men¬ 
tioning the basic nouns and their affixes (as also verbs and their affixes), . 

188. Objection: “But those who are not acquainted with these 

184.1&4 In the case of the word “ pacate ”—which can be both a verb and a 
norm (the Dative Singular of “paean”),—when it is fonnd in the sentence u Bhokiu • 
hamah pacate 99 there is a donbfc as to whether it is to be taken as a nonn or a verb ; then 
comes the cognition of the preceding word as a noun, and then in order to complete 
the sentence the other word is ascertained to be a verb. While in the sentence 
<{ pacate ddkshinam dehi” the verb being recognised in 4 dehi/ th e* pacate* is ascertained 
to be a nonn (properly as qualifying a nonn). This is an instance of the ascertainment 
of the meaning of ifrords through Sentence. 

188.181 This is an instance of the ascertainment of the meanings of words through 
Remembrance or Smyth Whether the word pacate is a noun or a verb can also be as* 
©attained by knowing whether it is made up of the root vac + te (which are called 
verbal root and verbal affix respectively by Panini), or by the basic nonn paean 4 * 
the dative termination (called nonn and case affix, by Panini). 

18® The fact of the non-discrimination of Br ahmanahood by those not knowing 
th© person’s parentage, cannot prove that Brihmai?ahood is not based upon parentage. 
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(grammatical) rules could never thus distinguish (between nouns and 
verbs).’’ Reply: True: but this objection applies equally to the discri¬ 
mination of the Brahmana, &c., by those who are not acquainted with 
the parentage of the person concerned. 

189. Similarly, sometimes a doubtful word is ascertained! (in its ap¬ 
plication) by means of Direct Assertion by those persons to whom the fact 
of certain words being nouns and others being verbs is already well-known; 
—this ascertainment being due to co-ordination. 

190. Ohj: “But there could be no such discrimination (of verbs and 
nouns, specially when the form is the same, as in * pacatB ’), according to one 
who does not admit of classes of words (such as the class ‘noun’ 

And (hence) the same word (‘pacate/f.i.) could never be cognised as both 
a noun and verb.” 

191. Reply: True: but who is such as does not admit of such (distinct) 
classes, as the four kinds of words (“Noun,” “Verb,” “Verbal Affixes” and 
“Irregular Forms”)? In fact (even among parts of words) we have the 
classes “Declensional Affix,” “Conjugational Affix,” “ Nominal Affix,” and 
“Taddhita Affix,” as also the classes “Verbal Root,” &c. (“Basic Noun” 
and the like). 

192. Even if the word be a single (impartite whole) (in the shape of 
the class “verb,” &c.),—even then, this fact does not militate against the 

In the same manner the fact of the non-disorimination of nouns and verba by those 
not acquainted with grammatical rules, cannot prove that the grammatical rules do not 
regulate the discrimination of nouns and verbs. 

IW “ Co-ordination ”—People who are learned have never any doubts as to whether 
a word is a verb or a noun. All the doubt that such people have is with regard to 
the exact meaning of words— e.g., in the passage “ udbhidd yajeta” people have doubts 
as to whether “ Udbhid” is that which sprouts up, or it is the name of a certain sacrifice 
And then they perceive that the word “udbhidd** qualifies—and as such is co-ordinate 
with—the sacrifice which is comprehended in the said passage as being the means of the 
conception (Bhavana) of cattle —which is directly asserted by the above passage, to 
be attainable by means of the “ wtfbhid * r sacrifice . Thus through Direct Assertion it 
comes to be ascertained that “udbhid” is the name of a certain sacrifice which brings 
about the acquirement of cattle. 

i&O The sense of the objection is that, “in the case of Brahmapaa we are cognisant of 
such different classes; whereas we are not cognisant of any such classes as ‘Noun * and 
* Verb/ &c,, hence how could the same word be said to be both noun and verbj since all 
that we are cognisant of is the form of the word, which remains the same; how could it 
be both noun and verb of which, as classes , we are never cognisant ? ” 

1W The objection that this Karika has in view is this: *\The Mimdnsaka holds 
the word to be a partite object made up of the Letters; while in postulating 
such a class- as ‘Verb/ for instance, he admits the singularity of these since the 
class Verb is one only; and since words too, as being individuals of these classes, 
would be cognised as being indentical with ,lhe class, these would be one only * and as 
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c ^ ass “'Word,” which does not entirely differ (from the Letters composing 
the word). What is meant by the Bhgshya—“Letters themselves are the 

wor( j>>_i 8 the denial of any absolute difference (of the word from the 

constituent Letters). 

193. And like the class “ walking,” this (class “ noun,”) too is 
manifested (made perceptible) by means of its various parts appearing in a 
certain order of sequence. Or, the manifestation thereof may be due to the 
last Letter only, as helped by the impressions left by the preceding Letters. 

194. Or, Letters would be capable of bringing about the cognition of 
the verb and noun, &c.,)—even if the form of the word were the same as 
in the case of pScatS,—bj means of that property of theirs, whereby they 
are capable of manifesting another class (i.e., “Word”). 


sncb. this would be nothing more than the Vyakarana theory of SphotaThe sense of 
the reply as embodied in the Karika is that even thongh the word be identical wi.h 
the classes “ Verb,” Ac., yet this cannot reject the class “ Word •” and this does not con 
tradiot onr own previous assertions, inasmuch as what we have denied under Sphota is that 
form of a Word from which all distinction of Letters, Ac., has been removed; and hence 
if the word be held to be a class not absolutely differing from, and based upon, the real 
Letters (composing the words), then too the passage “Letters themselves are words, 
would only mean that a word is the Letters belonging to (having the shape- and 
character of) the clans “word.” This passage denies the fact of words being different 
totally from Letters; hence if the word be held to be a class, not excluding (or totally 
from) the Letters, then the above passage is not contradicted. 

Such is the interpretation of the OfOi which is also followed in the translation 
The if. B. however explsins thus: The Karika anticipates the objection that if the word 
be held to be one with the component Letters, as laid down m the Bhashya 
“Letters are words”—then this means a denial of everything else besides Letters; imd 
hence how oonld there be any such classes as “Verb,” Ac. competently with the asser¬ 
tion of the Bbishyl. The sense of the Karika in reply is, the 

Bhashya means is only the denial of snob a thing as Sphota which is held by Vaiyaka- 
ranas to be something totally different from the Letters (and this is what is m e ft ” fc by 
the BhSshya asserting that word is the Letters themselves and not a sphota). But the 
classes “Verb,” “Noun,” Ac., are snob as are not totally different from the Letters, jnst 
like the class "Soundand sls sneh these cannot be said to be denied by the passage which 
only denies an entity-like the Sphota-totally different from, and having no connection 
with Letters, inasmuch as the class Verb, Ac., as held by ns is based upon Letters; and 
as such is not absolutely different from and unconnected with them. 

198 Just as “Walking” is manifested by the various motions of the body appear¬ 
ing one after the other, so the class “Noun” is manifested by the various Letters 
composing it appearing one after the other in a certain order of sequence In this 
view all the Letters are held to be the manifested In the view propounded m the 
second half of the Karika it is the last Letter of the word which is the mamfeater, the 

preceding ones only acting as its auxiliaries. 

m Having shown the possibility of suoh classes as “Verb, &o., the author now 
gives up this position, on account of the uselessness of such an assumption; inasmuch 
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195. Though of these (verb, noun, Ac.) there are no well-defined 
groups, like a Forest or a Line , yet it is possible to have distinct usages of 
the verb, Ac., as classes. 

196. The same explanation holds good with the idea of the Verbal 
Boots, Affixes, and their Denotations, as forming so many classes. And 
these cannot be said to be conventional and aa such non-eternal; because 
the forms of Taddhitas, verbs, and words ending in nominal and verbal 
affixes, are all recognised (remembered) by learned people to be eternal 
(inasmuch as we come across such words and expressions in the Veda also). 

197. H'or can it be held that, like the affix (which is a con- 

jugational sign assumed by Panini to lie between the root and the termina¬ 
tion for the pnjrpose of the pronunciation of the vowel ‘a’),—this division 
into nouns, verbs, Ac., is merely optionally assumed, for the purpose of giving 
an optional name to words by which we could mention certain words toge¬ 
ther. (This cannot be held) because that (word), of which a distinct form 
(in the shape of individual nouns and verbs, Ac.) is used (by persons, as well 

as the cognition of these, n Noun,** " Verb,” Ac., is explained even without postulating any 
such classes as “Noun/* Ac., as being brought about by the Letters themselves, and the 
property whereby Letters are held to manifest the class “ Word ” is only the capa¬ 
bility of expressing some meaning j and as this is applicable also to the case of verbs and 
nouns, Ac., we can qnite reasonably hold that the idea of these—Noun and Verb, Ac.—is 
due to the Letters as expressive of a certain meaning, helped by the impressions left by 
grammatical rnles, regulating the application of these names (Noun, Ac.) to certain defi¬ 
nite words. Thus then, it is proved that (Noun, Ac.) are real entities, and the idea of 
these is not devoid of a real substrate. * 

1® & In the case of a forest we find that it is a group of trees, and a Line to be 
group of living beings —elephants, f.i; and this leads us to discriminate between the For¬ 
est and the Line. In the case of Nouns, Verbs, Ac., on the other hand, there are no well- 
defined groups of these wherein they are separately ennnoiated—as that these words 
are Verbs, and these Nouns. Even though there is no such distinct enunciation and 
grouping of these, yet we can always definitely ascertain—whether a word is a Verb 
or a Noun—by means of their significations, with the help of the rules and nomen¬ 
clatures laid down in grammatical works. And we can regulate the usage of these 
accordingly. The grammatical rnles lay down distinct characteristics common to all 
Verbs, f.i, by which we could even use the name “ Verb,” as a claBS including all words 
having those characteristics. 

m The notion of Verb as a class including all Verbs is based upon the fact of all 
words known as Verbs denoting certain actions of some objects, which are hereby in¬ 
cluded in the common name u Noun,** because such is the character laid down in gra - 
matical words as being" common to all Verbs. In the same manner, in the case of the 
common name “ Root** the commonality is based upon the fact of all that are known 
as “roots” denoting actions. 

The second half means that though the common names “Boot,** “Verb,” Ac., are 
based on grammatical rules, yet the individual Verb, Ac., cannot be said to be non-eter¬ 
nal, as being based upon these human conventions,* since the fact is that the individual 
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5 in the Veda, as related to certain, actions and objects) cannot be a mere 
leans (optionally) assumed, only for the purpose of fulfilling some second- 
ry object, as the pronunciation of the ‘a’ in the middle of ■words, (as in the 
%m of the affixes “^ap,” & c.). 

198. And our theory is not affected by the uncertainty of the 
mits (of Bases and Affixes) due to the difference (of opinion) among those 
t,ying down these (Bases and Affixes.) 

199. Because (this discrepancy can be set aside on the ground that) 
bat form (and limit) is correct which is authorised by trustworthy persons 
like Panini, <fcc.). Or, where there is an equal authority (for both forms), 
re must admit both to he correct, the acceptance of one or the other being 
ption&l* 

200. In fact, (even though there be a difference of opinion, yet it is 
nly in the details of the form of the Base or the Affix, as to whether it is 
o end in ti or a ; and) there is no difference of opinion as to a certain part 
f a word being the Base and the other the Affix. And as for the remain- 
ug, optional ‘sap* or conjugationalsign inserted between the Hoot and 
ts termination for the sake of pronunciation, these may be optionally 
egarded to be subsidiary (either to the Base or the Affix) (and since these 

rords are always recognised to be eternal j and all that the rules do is to lay down, 
certain properties that are common, to all words signifying action* (for instance) which 
>n this ground, come to be included in the common name “Verb.” 

1S8 This anticipates the following objection: a If the division of words into 
S’ouns, Yerbs, Affixes, &c., be real and eternal, then there could be no difference of opinion 
is to the limits of these, while as a matter of fact, we find that there is such difference— 
^g. y some people call the same affix u ati,” while others call it ** ti ”; some people 
lame the root ( «* cook), as u paca,” while others name it ** paeafci.” Thus, since there 
s this discrepancy, the division into Verb, Noun, &c., must be admitted to be merely 
jonventional, based upon the assertions of different persons.” 

Why this discrepancy does not effect onr theory is shown in the following 
f£arika. 

199 The difference of opinion among authorities—admitted in the second Karika 
—refers only to accents, &c., (with regard to which certain acknowledged authorities 
liffer) and not with regard to well-ascertained definite entities—like Nouns, Yerbs, Ac., 
with regard to which there is, or can be, no difference among recognised authorities. 

900 Since the Base has a distinct signification of its own, apart from that of the 
affix—there can be no difference of opinion as to a certain part of the word being a 
Base, and the rest an Affix. The only differrence possible referring to minordetails 
oannot affect our position. 

“ Optional Affixes” —In certain instances it happens that when a certain affix is 
added to a certain Base, the resultant word becomes unpronouncable—and then, for the 
sake of pronunciation, people assume the presence of certain snpernumary affixes 
which bring about the addition of certain vowels enabling us to pronounce the word 
“ $ap ” is one such affix. 
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are optional, any difference of opinion with regard to these cannot affect 
our position). 

201. Just as in the case of smoke, it is only a certain part of it (the 
fact of its belonging to the class “ smoke ”) which leads to the Inference of 
iFire ; while its other parts (the fact of the smoke being dusty , vapoury, &c.) 
are common to many other objects, (and as such do not help to bring about 
the inference of Fire);—so, the same may be said to be the case in the 
present instance (of optional Affixes). 

202. And just as in that case (of smoke), (even though the factor of 
its colour is of no use in the Inference, yet) that factor (of colour, <fcc.) 
belonging to the smoke eternally, is not rejected (or removed from the 
smoke),—so, too, in the present instance, even though a part of the word 
(in the Optional Affix) is not expressive (being added only for the sake of 
the facility of pronunciation, and as such having no meaning), yet it con¬ 
tinues to exist as eternal. 

203-204. In cases when the Affix being eliminated, the Base alone 
remains—as in the case of words ending in the affix hvip ,— or, when the 
Base itself being eliminated, the Affix, pure and simple, remains,—as in 
the case of the word u ad him a ” {—now ),— we must admit that the single 
factor remaining has the potentialities of both (Base and Affix), through 
the natural capability of words (which is diverse) ; as for instance, in a 
sentence the capabilities of words ending in nominal affixes are various and 
diverse. 

205. Some people assert that in the above instances the simple Base 
or Affix expresses the double meaning (of both), because the presence of 
the one part (Base or Affix) leads to the inference of another (Affix or 
Base respectively). Others declare that the one part of the meaning 
(of both) (denoted by one factor) indirectly indicates that of the other 
(factor). 

206. But, this latter explanation is incorrect; because in the cogni¬ 
tion* (of the doable meaning expressed by the single factor) there is not 


fcQl in the case of a word within which an optional affix has been Inserted, we conld 
as reasonably explain that in the case of such a word it is only certain parts of it (such 
as the real Base and the real Affix) that bring about the cognition of the denotation 
while the other part (consisting of the optional affix) is of no use in that cognition— 
just as the colour of the smoke is of no use in the inference of Fire. 

208.204 The word “Agnioit” is made up of “ agni ” + “ci," + “ kvip; ”but the re¬ 
sultant form is <f agnicit” only, there being no trace of the affix. Similarly “ adhuna” 
** “ Idam ” + “ acth-ana,’' where there is no trace of the Base, " Idam/ 3 Words ending in 
nominal affixes, ^*c.—as f.i, the simple word u Aupagava,*’ which merely looks like the 
word “ Upagu slightly transferred, denotes so muob as “ the son of Upagu from his 
own lawful wife/* 
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the slightest tinge of indirectness or Indication; inasmuch as in the case 
of words ending in Icvip f.i., the meaning that we cognise is wholly in its 
primary and direct form. 

207. And farther (there can be no indirect Indication in the above 
cases, because) the science of grammar does not treat of such indirect 
functions of words, as Indication , etc,; inasmuch as what the science does 
is to ascertain the direct denotation of the directly expressive word, when, 
in any word, there happens to be a commixture of the Indirect functions 
(of Indication, etc.., with those of Direct Denotation). 

208. [Nor can the double meaning be due to Inference as asserted in 
Karika 205 ; because] we are never cognisant of any concomitance between 
the denotation of the Base and that of the Affix (and without such con¬ 
comitance the presence of one cannot lead to the Inference of another), 
[Nor can it be urged that at the time that the compound, a agnicit ” is 
being expounded—as u agnind cinoti 99 —there is a concomitance between the 
meaning of the Base, the root “ dt 99 and that of the affix Icvip in the 
shape of the ‘ nominativity ’ to the present action denoted by the tip in 
* cinoti; 9 and this concomitance of meanings would lead to the Inference 
of the meaning of one factor from the presence of that of another factor, 
because] the only means that there is of comprehending the meaning of 
a sentence, lies in the meaning of the words (composing the sentence), as 
they are used by persons, (and in the case in question, people always use 
the word “ agnicit and as such for the comprehension of the word we 
cannot reasonably bave recourse to sucb words as have not been used). 

209. And further, inasmuch as the root u cit 99 is also found to be 
accompanied (at times) by verbal affixes (Imperative) (just as it is found 
to be accompanied by Icvip in w agnidt ”),-—the presence of the simple 
root ( u cit 99 in " agnicit") would also be free to lead to the cognition, 
by Inference, of the denotations of those (verbal affixes) ; (and there would) 


307 The sole purpose of the science of grammar is to stow what words are directly 
denotative of what meanings: in order to distinguish these from the meanings in¬ 
directly indicated or suggested. Hence a word—such as the one ending in hvip — 
which grammatically is always in the form of the Base alone, can never be said to partake 
of any indirect expressiveness; because in that case each & word would never have a 
pure direct denotation, and hence we would have, in grammar, an affix which can 
give sense only when recourse is had to the indirect functions of words. 

20* Another reason why such concomitance cannot lead to Inference is that the 
meaning of the affix tl kmp is not always accompanied by that of the root u cit ;** ncr 
is the latter always accompanied by the former, inasmuch as the affix kvip may bo 
added to any root; and any other affixes may be added to the root “ cit;” there¬ 
fore there being no invariable concomitance between the two, the most necessary ele¬ 
ment of Inference fails; and consequently no Inference is ever possible. This is shown 
in the following Kariki. 
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he no ground for explaining “ agnicit ” as “ agnina cinoti” since it would 
be as reasonable to explain it as “ agnindnoti” etc. 

210. Nor in it proper to assume the presence of both the Base and 
the Affix in the single factor (Base or Affix left aCter the elimination of 
the other factor;; because, (rather than have recourse to such a complex 
and unreasonable assumption) it would be very much, better (.and simpler) 
to assume the presence of the dual potentiality (in the single factor). 

211, Because knowing the exact extent of the word (be it either in 
the form of the Base alone, or in that of the Affix alone)—how, in the 
first place, could we, in the absence of any such directions laid down in 
grammatical works, assume its multiplicity (t.e*, the fact of its containing 
both the Base and the Affix)? and then the potentiality (of the two factors 
thus assumed to exist in a single factor, which latter assumption is still 
more difficult to make, as shown in the lost Karika) 


212-213. There remains the case of “ Dadhyatra” where the word 
(denotative of the Dadhi) is not like the one originally known (to be de¬ 
notative of it). In this some people bold that the word (denotative of Dadhi, 
in “Dadhyatra ”) is the same word (as originally known to be denotative of 
it), only affected by tbe immediate sequence of a vowel (the a in “ atra ”); 
and inasmuch as the same word (“Dadhi”) is recognised (in “Dadhy¬ 
atra”), the meaning too as cognised (by “Dadhi” in 44 Dadhyatra ”) is the 
same (as that cognised in “Dadhi”); the only difference that there is, is 
the cognitionof the “i” (of “Dadhi ”) as 44 ya ” (in 44 Dadhyatra ”) t which 
is due to the immediate sequence of the “ a " (in 44 atra ”). 

214. Or, the explanation of this, according to our own theory, is 
that even though (in 44 Dadhyatra ”) we have “ ya,**— yet its potentiality 

SW Because it is always simpler and more reasonable to assume new potentialities 
which are imperceptible forces, than to assume new objects, whioh are always percep¬ 
tible, and as snob, any assumptions of such as are nob to be perceived, look absurd on 
their very face. 

*11 We know exactly how far the root u Cit 99 extends ; and then it is altogether un¬ 
reasonable to assume that it contains both the root cit and the affix hvip ; and thus it 
becomes far more unreasonable to make the farther assumption of these assumed factors 
having potentialities of their own. It is much more reasonable to assume a multiplicity 
of potentialities; because as a matter of ordinary experience, many words actually have 
various meanings based upon various potentialities 5 and as such it is not unreasonable 
to assume a multiplicity of potentialities in the root and ** cit* 

( 8 iOia For the difficulty with regard to this, see Karika 178. 

*1* The word in “Dadhyatra* is actually different from “ Dadhi s” still the mean¬ 
ing denoted by the one is the same as that denoted by the other; because the Sutra 
“ Iko yanaci* lays down that when is followed by *a * &o., one ought to pronounce 
‘ya* in its place ; and this means that the meaning of such a word ending in *ya 
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denoting the denotation of the word “ Dadhi” is recognised, in accord¬ 
ance with, the specific definition (of ‘ ya* as laid down by Panini in the sutra 
Iho yanaci ”). 

215. And farther, we find that one who has never heard the word 
“ Dadhyatra” and who has never realised the definition (laid down in the 
sutra u Deo yanaci ”) does not comprehend the expression. u Dadhyatra” 
even though he knows the meaning of the word a Dadhi ” (and this shows 
that the word contained in u Dadhyatra ” is not identical with u Dadhi 

216. And the fact of the impossibility,—of the cognition of the rela¬ 
tion {of all the transformations of a word, H Dadhi” with the single 
denotation of the original word u Dadhi ”) on account of the endlessness (of 
the number of transformations) (as nr^ed in K. 179),—can be explained 
on the ground that it would not be very difficult to cognise such a relation, 
in accordance with the specific definitions (of the various transformations, 
as laid down in Panini’s sutras\ or with the explanations (of the relations) 
supplied by (learned) people knowing it (the relation) fully (z.e., in all its 
bearings). 

217. Ohj: —“But, (in the case of * Dadhyatra*) we have no definite 
cognition-'U.s to the extent, of the word (signifying the curd)—as to 
whether it ends in a vowel (4*) or in a consonant (*ya’); and in the absence 
of such cognition (of the word) we cannot have any definite idea of its 
significations.” 

218. To this we reply that if we were to analyse the expression 
{ u Dadhyatra ” separating the word signifying the curd ), the word (as 
ending in 4 ya*) would become incorrect (inasmuch as there is no such 
word as u Dadhyu”) ; while, so long as its form ( “Dadhya”) remains in 
close contact ( i.e not separated from the following word), it is correct 
in accordance with the dictum (of Panini— viz : u lho yanaci”) 

219. And hence in this condition (of contact) we comprehend the 
meaning of the word (signifying the card), even though its limit is not 
ascertained. And hence, even when the words are not separated, they are 
cognised to be two different words, on account of the difference in their 
significations (distinctly recognised, one apart from that of the other). 

220. Or, as a matter of fact, in this case, we do recognise the limit of 


(as ** Dadhya”) is the same as that of the word ending in 1 i* (when the * ya* is such as 
is pronounced in the place of ' i 7 followed by ‘a*). 

The sense of this objection is that if the word (signifying the cnrd) as con¬ 
tained in u Dadhyatra '* be held to be other than the original word u Dadhi” then it 
would be impossible to realise the form of snob a word; and hence it could not have 
any meaniug; because unless tbe exact form of the word is cognised, its meaning can¬ 
not be comprehended. 

In “ Dadhyatra n it is always cognised that the former word ends in a 
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the word, knowing it to end in the consonant (“ya”); but we are unable td 
mention it (separately) (because in that case it would become incorrect). 
(It is so) since it is that (word ending in “ya”) alone which is always 
comprehensible (in analysis) only as the word “ Dadhi” —as in the case of 
a a JSfityaiam&sa,” 

221 . 'The above (explanation of the case of “ Dadhyatra”) supplies 
the answer to the] (objections with regard to the) words “ Rdja ” and 
“Rdjna” <fcc., (as urged in K. 169). Because (in as in “D#* 

dhyatra ”) a certain part (that part which signifies the King apart 
from instrumentality ) is similar to, and synonymous with, the other word 
(“ Rajtit”) , though the two are different words altogether (like 11 Dadhi ” and 
“ Dadhya ”). _ 


222-223. The fact of the non-cognition of the meaning of the word 
“Brahmana,” in the word “ Brakmana-vastra” (which is the technical 
name of a certain kind of cloth), is explained on the ground of the latter 
word being an altogether new word, and as such, having a limit alto* 
gether different (from that of the word “ Brahma^a”). For, who is there 
that does not admit the fact of the general being set aside by the particular t 
And hence, the word “Brahmana” being the general word, is neglected 
when appearing in a word which has another limit ( i.e. % in the word 
u Brdhmana-vastra ” which ends in c Vastra / and restricts the meaning of 
the word “Brahmana,” signifying as it does, a particular kind of cloth). 

224, When, however, the word “Brahmana” is pronounced as a 

consonant ; and thus as we have a cognition of such a word distinct from the other word, 
the cognition of the different significations of the two words follows. The fact of one 
being unable to separate the words in so many words cannot bar our cognition of their 
different significations. As for instance in a “ 2Tityasamdsa ” (“ Kumbhakara ** f.i.) 
the fact of our being unable to mention the two words (“ Kumbha ” and “ Kara *') 
separately, does not stop the distinct comprehension of the meanings of the two words. 
And again, just as the word “ Kiombhalcdra” is always analysed as “ Kumbham Karoti** 
when the Karoti in the analysis is another word than the Kara in the compound, though 
the two are synonymous and in analysis, the 44 Kara ” must always be comprehensible as 
“ Karoti”), —so exactly in the same manner “ Dadhyatra” is always analysable into 
“ Dadhi** and “atra** where “Dadhi** is a word other than “Dadhya** though the 
two are synonymous, and the word “Dadhya** must be comprehended, in analysis as 
“DadhV* 

232-SS The sense of this is that the word “ Brahmana-vastra” has no connection 
with the word “Brahmaria 5 ** and as such it is only proper that the meaning of the 
latter should not be cognised in connection with the former j and hence this want of 
cognition cannot affect the partite character of words, <fcc. Because the word “ Brah- 
mana-vastra ” is an altogether different word having an altogether different significa¬ 
tion. 

*** When the word f Devdatta * is pronounced as a whole, as a name, people do not 
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sfcinct word, apart (from tlie word u Brahmana-mstra) t then, who can 
my (or neglect) its own specific meaning,—as in the case of the words 
Devadatta ” and the like ? 

225. Similarly, in the case of the word u a§mharna” since the whole 
known to he an independent word, having an independent signification 
its own, in the shape of a particular plant,—the meanings of its parts 

'apra” and “Jcarna”) are completely neglected. 

226. Though the parts (of the word “agvaJcarna) have their signifi- 
'iions sometimes neglected, on account of the compound appearing in a 
»ntext which allows only of the distinct signification of the whole (as one 
dependent word*),—yet at times, even as members of a compound, as well 
\ separate words, their own specific meanings are distinctly comprehended. 

227. As for the words “go” (cow), “gulda” (white) and the like, we 
*ver find their specific significations neglected,—whether they appear in 
impounds or singly by themselves; and as such, where could they be said 
\ be meaningless ? 

228* And inasmuch as the meaning of a sentence is always compre- 
mded in accordance with the meaning of the words (composing the Sen- 
mce),—the fact of the sentence having a qualified (particular) signification 
mnot point to the fact of the sentence being independent (of the words). 

229. For ns, even in the signification of the sentence, the words 
composing it) do not lose their significance (potentiality); and it is only 

indthe significations of the words “Deva" and “Datta.” When, however, the word 
Deva** is pronounced apart, one cognises its own particular signification. What leads 
► the neglect of the meaning of the word—“ Brahmana ” in “ Brahmana-vastra v is only 
le presence of another limit (Yastra)—when this presence is removed, the cognition 
f the meaning of the word “ Brahmana” is clear and unavoidable. 

886 When the word “ Agvakar^a ** occurs in a context where plants are enumerated, 
aere can he no cognition of the meanings of “ Agva ” and M Karna.” But when a 
ider says “ Bring the A§va * we comprehend the meaning of * Agva ’ as a horse j simi- 
ixly when one says “pierce the Karna/’ this word is comprehended as denoting the ear; 
nd also in a compound such as in the chapter on * Agvamedha*—it is said “agvakarnam 
unmarshti ** where we cannot but comprehend the sentence as signifying “ washes the 
ar of the horse. 19 

887 Thus all words must be admitted to have distinct significations of their own. 

888 Singe the sentence only signifies the connection of the meanings signified by the 
>ords composing it; therefore it can have no significance apart from the words j and as 
uch it cannot be an entity apart from, and independent of, the component words. 
Note that the author of the Yartika is an “ Abhihitanvayavadi ** as contrasted with 
*rabhakara who is an “ Anvitabhidhanavadi.**) 

889 This anticipates the objection that if the meaning of the sentence be derived 
com the meaning of the sentence, then this latter loses all direct significance. The sense 
£ the reply is that the signification of the sentence is not entirely devoid of the pofcen- 
iality of the words. And though the expressiou of the individual meanings of words 
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because the direct function of the words ends in the signification of 
own individual denotations, that we hold the meaning of the sent©* 100 
to be deduced from the meanings of the words (and not from the 
directly). 

230. Even if the signification of the sentence be not directly Verbal, 
yet tho significations of the words cannot but be directly Verbal. Bee©-* 1130 
in the case of these (latter) there is no possibility of any interred* 1 * 
agency between the word itself and its meaning,—as there is in the case 
the signification of the sentence (between which and the words, the agency 
of the meanings of the words intervenes). 

231. And these (words through their meanings) (as composing a sen¬ 
tence) signify a connected meaning, (which comes to be recognised as blie 
meaning of the sentence) and which is necessarily concomitant wiblx 
them; inasmuch as the existence of a generic entity (the meaning of blio 
word, which denotes only a generic ‘class’) is not possible without particu¬ 
lar entities (the generic denotations of the individual words, as qualified 
and specified by the connection of one another). 

232. Nor can the mere presence of such concomitance mabe the cog¬ 
nition (of the meaning of the sentence from that of the words) an inferen~ 
tial one. Because inasmuch as the meanings of the words would form, 
part of the conclusion, they could never constitute the inferential incLi- 
cative. 

233. The meaning of the sentence is always cognised as colored Toy 

happens to intervene between the word and the meaning of the sentence,—yet thin is 
only because the words themselves can improperly express their own meanings $ ancl 
since the expression of these alone (unconnected among themselves) cannot serve any 
purpose in the sentence, we dedace from these the meaning of the sentence, which, fa 
thus due to words alone j and as such is as directly Verbal as anything can be. 

831- This is in reply to the objection urged above (in K. 4.) that the words cannot 
signify the meaning of the sentence, hecanse the words signify something different, 
from the meaning of the sentence. The sense of the reply is that the meaning of tho 
sentence is nothing more than the relation subsisting between the meanings of "the 
words composing it. And as the generic denotation of each word is only specified by 
its relation with another word, the meaning of the sentence is nothing more than, 
the specified forms of tlie denotations of the words. And as the specified form' is 
necessarily concomitant with the generic forms, the common fact of invariable concomi¬ 
tance points to the agency of the words in the signification of sentences. 

882 The conclusion sought to be proved is that the meaning of the sentence is th& 
meaning of the words specified by their mutual connection (which connection consti¬ 
tutes the meaning of the sentence). And in order to prove this, by Inference, if tho 
premiss be ‘because this connection is concomitant with the meaning of words,’—then, 
the premiss becomes a part of the conclusion. And since this is so, the cognition cannot 
be said to be an inferential one. 

838 This means that in an Inference the major term ( u Fiery”) is something entirely 


/ 
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(i.e.f in the shape of) the meaning of the words (connected together); and 
these latter (meanings of words) do not signify the former (the meaning of 
the sentence) independently of themselves;—as the smoke signifies the 
presence of fire (which is totally different from the smoke itself). 

234-235. ‘Nor is it possible for these (the meanings of words) to qua¬ 
lify the meaning of the sentence (as the Fire qualifies the particular place, 
nwdantain); because, the latter is not cognised previously to the cognition 
of the former, as the place (mountain,) f.i. is (previously to, and apart 
from the Fire). Because, as a matter of fact, we obtain the cognition of 
the meaning of the Sentence, which is iu itself non-existent (as an 
independent entity by itself), from (the meanings of words only); or else, 
bow could it (the meaning of the sentence),—consisting, as it does, of the 
relations of nouns and verbs, <hc.,—be cognised previously (to tbe cogni¬ 
tion of tbe meanings of tbe component words) P 

236. So long as the object (the meaning of tbe sentence) itself is not 
cognised, 't is not possible to have any idea of its qualification; and pre¬ 
viously (tp the cognition of the meanings of the words) there is no means of 
comprehending the meaning of the sentence. (Therefore the meaning of 
the words can never be cognised to be the qualification of the meaning of 
the sentence). 

237. And if (the meaning of the words be at all cognised to be 
the qualifications (of the meaning of the sentence), after this meaning of 
the sentence has been duly comprehended,-r-then, the meaning (of the 
sentence) having already been known, what would be left (unknown) to 
be known (by Inference) ? 

238. Even invariable concomitance of the meaning of words, the 
meanings of sentences do not stand in need of. (That is to say, in bring¬ 
ing about a cognition of the meaning of the sentence, the meaning of words 
do not require invariable concomitance). If or is this (invariable concomi¬ 
tance) easily cognisable, with regard to all the words at one and the same 

distinct from the middle term (smoke); while in the present case the meaning of the 
sentence is not so different from the meanings of the words. This shows that the minor 
premiss of the syllogism would not he possible. 

8S4.286 The mountain is known previously, and apart from, the Fire: hence the 
latter is latterly cognised as existing in, and as such qualifying the mountain. In the 
case in question, however, the meaning of the sentence is never known, either previous¬ 
ly to, or apart from, the meanings of the words composing it; hence it can never be 
qualified by them. 

***1 The Inference is sought to bring about the meaning of the sentence; but no 
premisses are possible until the meaning of the sentence has been duly cognised; conse¬ 
quently the meaning of the sentence can never he £&id to he cognised by Inference. 

w The words are not heard simultaneously; hence there can never he the cogni¬ 
tion and the concomitance of all these: simply because they are never concomitant. 

67 
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time, inasmuch as (at any time during the utterance of the sentence) some 
words have already gone before, some are yet to come, and some are yet 
hidden. 

239. Nor is it possible to infer the meaning of one sentence from the 
relation (concomitance) of the meanings of the words (composing that 
sentence) with the meaning of another sentence,—because the meanings 
of words are different (in the two sentences). Or, if these (meanings of 
words) were exactly the same, the sentences could never be cognised as 
different (Y.ethe words and their meanings being the same, the sentences 
would be identical; and the difficulty of a proper and timely cognition of 
invariable concomitance would remain the same). 

240. If it be held that we are cognisant of the relation (concomi¬ 
tance) of words in general with sentences in general (and this concomitance 
would lead to the inference of the meaning of the sentence),— then (we 
reply that), in that case there would be no cognition of the. meaning of any 
particular sentence ; and all the cognition that we have, of the meanings 
of sentences, refers to particulars (and not to generalities) (and as such it 
could never be brought about by any Inference based upon the relatiou 
of generalities, as held above). 

241. It has been proved above that, even in the absence of any cog¬ 
nition of relations, we have the validity of the means of cognition (as in 
the case of Apparent Inconsistency, &c., where we have no cognition of any 
relations). And, as for a comprehension (of the meaning of the sentence), 
it is explicitly known to all men. 

242. For, even when the meanings of the words (ie., the objects de¬ 
noted by them) have been cognised elsewhere, (£e., in places other than 
the one talked of),—as in the case of the description of events in 
remote countries,—if the assertion comes from a trustworthy source, our 
comprehension (of the meaning of the sentence) is not in any way retarded. 

243. If it be urged that, “ this would be a case of inference from the fact 
of non-contradiction of trustworthy assertion (as the premiss)”—(we reply 
that) such a premiss would only establish the certainty (of the truthfulness 

St® This ifl in reply to the objection that concomitance may be recognised by the 
sentence, and may serve as the gronnd of inference of the meaning of another sentence. 

Ml The sense of the second half is that;, even in the case of Inference the validity of 
the conclusion is not based upon any cognition of relations j since a conclusion is valid 
only as not denied by any contradictory fact known to be trne; and this non-contra¬ 
diction of a well-recognised fact is also common to the case of the comprehension of the 
meaning of a sentence, when too we have a comprehension which is not opposed to any 
well-established fact; and hence the comprehension of the meanings of sentences, as 
cognised by all people, cannot bat be valid,—even in the absenoe of any cognition of 
the relation of concomitance among the words or their meanings (as held by us). 
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of the assertion) and, as for^the appearance of the comprehension itself, it 
could never he brought about bj the aforesaid premia!. 

244. And the truthfulness of the assertion, as ascertained bj the 
fact of its coming from a trustworthy source, is cue thing; while the 
meaning of the sentence is quit© another thing, comprehended long before 
the former (i.e., truthfulness, which is ascertained long after the compre¬ 
hension of the meaning of the sentence, when a doubt has arisen as to the 
truthfulness or otherwise of the assertion contained in the sentence). 

245. And, as such, even if you have an inference of truthfulness from 
the fact of the assertion coming from a trustworthy source,—how could the 
Inference apply to the comprehension of the meaning of the sentence 
(which has been shown to be a totally different thing) ? 

246. The appearance (or production) of the comprehension (of the 
meaning of the sentence), on the hearing (of the sentence), is equal,— 
whether the assertion come from a trustworthy source or otherwise. 
And the three factors of Inference cannot he of any use with regard to any¬ 
thing further than the appearance (of cognition; inasmuch as all the Infer¬ 
ence, we have, is in the shape of a cognition produced by the premiss). 


247. Efow we proceed to explain how, for the purpose of the ascertain¬ 
ment of the validity of “ Verbal Testimony,”—we obtain a comprehension 
of the previonsly-unperceived meaning of the sentence, from the meaning 
of the words (composing the sentence). 

248-250. (In a sentence, “ svargak&mo ’yajBta” f.i.) the word signi¬ 
fying the Bhavana reminds us (gives ns an idea) of the Bhavana, just as 
in ordinary parlance. And, through positive and negative concomitance, 
some people hold that this (Bhavana is the denotation of the affix) in 
“ yajSto ” ; others hold it to be the denotation of the verbal root (“ yaji ”) 
as aided by the proximity of the affix; others again hold it to be the denota¬ 
tion of both (root and affix) together, inasmuch as it is by means of both 
together that we comprehend the Bhavana; and because, just as we have 
no comprehension of the Bhavana by means of tbe words a Pdfca,” etc., so 

*** Since the two are totally different the Inference of truthfulness cannot mean 
the Inference of the meaning of the sentence, 

*** And as such, inasmuch as the appearance of the cognition of the meaning of 
the sentence has been shown to be brought about by means other than Inference—t.#., 
by tbe meanings of ^ords, this cognition cannot in any way be henefitted by Inference. 

S4S.SS0 " Very little use ” —all that we want is the signification of the Bh&vani, 
without which the meaning of the sentence cannot be complete. And it does not 
matter whether this Bh&vani be signified by one factor of the word or by both; so 
long as we have the signification of the Bhavana it does not matter whence we get at it. 
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too* we have, none by the verbal affix in “ pacati” etc* But, as a matte 
of fact, since it is very little use to differentiate (as to which special facto 
signifies the Bhavana), we may hold whatever we like with regard to th 
(signification of the Bhavana by the) words “pacatL” etc., (be it either 
the root alone or by the affix alone, or by the two together). 

251-252. And inasmuch as this (Bhavana) only signifies the End, tb< 
Means and the Process, in general ,—it stands in need of a particalarisatioi 
(of these generic entities), which can be got at by means of other wordi 
(“ svarga” f.i). And* on the other band, the svarga (Heaven), having 
been cognised (by means of the word “ Jcdmah ”=desiring) as the object (of 
desire) stands in need of the Bhavana (for its accomplishment). Hence, 
on the ground of proximity of the affix in u yaj&ta ” as signifying the 
Bhavana, and the word “ svarga 11 as signifying the end or object and 
capability (based npon mutual requirement, as shown above), we conclude 
that there is a certain relation between the two. 

253. Having its relation (with the end) thu s ascertained, the Bha van a 
farther requires the means (by which to attain that end). And, as a 
matter of fact, there can be no such action (or performance) as has not its 
means such as is denoted by the Verbal root. 

254. And the denotation of the root, in the shape of the “ yaga ” or 
sacrifice —even though not ending in the Instrumental affix, yet, being in 
contact with the Bhayana—stands in need of an end (for which it would 
be the means). 

255. And on the ground of extreme proximity between the root yafi, 
in “yaj&ta ” as signifying the sacrifice as the means, and the word “ svarga ” 
as signifying the Heaven as the end, we conclude that there is a connec¬ 
tion between these two. And in order to show this clearly the aforesaid 
s^ptence is explained as £< yagena svargam bhavaySt ” (clearly pointing 
out the fact of the “ yiiga ” being the means, by means of the Instru¬ 
mental ending). 

256. (This explanation is not improper, since) just as the word “ aupa- 
gava . is explained as “ the child of Upagu ” (JTpagoh apatyam) where the 
genitive is not present in connection with the word “ Upagu” in the ori¬ 
ginal word (but is added in order to clearly point out the relation between 
Upagu and the child), (so in the present case also). 

257. As a matter of fact, the character of being the means is not 
imparted by the instrumental alone; inasmuch as even if snch character 
be denoted by other means, such denotation cannot he, in any way, 
contradicted (and set aside) by it (the Instrumental). 

258. Even though the .Root is recognised as signifying the means, yet 

There o*n b® no Bhavana whose means is not denoted by the Boot* 
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it cflxmok have the Instrumental ending because it is not a noun, as the 
word “yUga”' is# 

259. Therefore the instrumentality of the root “ yaji” which is com¬ 
prehended through the (expressive) potentiality of words, is explained by 
means of the word “ yGggna” inasmuch as the root could not be used 
alone by itself (to show its instrumental character). 

260-261. Similarly, standing in need of the manner (of its fulfilment) 
the Bhavana refers only to the Process, And the Process too, standing in 
need of something to be fulfilled, is restricted (related to the particular 
Bhavana), through capability and proximity, on tbe ground of the impossi¬ 
bility of any other explanation (of the character of the Process and the 
Bhavana, and the relation between these). And tbe Process is such as 
may be obtained from the same sentence (as in which the Bhavana 
appears) or from other sentences. 

262. (And there is no incongruity in this, because) just as the Base 
and the affix stand in need of one another, and just as one word stands in 
need of another word,—so, in the same manner, would a sentence stand in 
need of another sentence. 

263. Without a process, the means do not accomplish any results. 
Otherwise (i.e., if the Bhavana of the Jyotishtoma and the means, in the 
shape of the particular sacrifice did not require a statement of the process, 
then) the declaration of the minor sacrifices the ‘ Prayaja * and the rest 
(which make up the Jyotishtoma sacrifice) would be fruitless. 

264. Because, rather than make these minor sacrifices have any other 
use, it is far better to make their use lie in the help that they impart to the 
means of the Bhavana of a certain definite result,—inasmuch as the means 
stand in need of such help, and the proximity (of the declaration of the 
Prayajas to the Jyotishtoma) leads to the same conclusion (that the 
Prayajas constitute the process whereby the 4 Jyotishtoma * is to be per¬ 
formed). 

265. The three factors (Means, Process, and Result) mentioned in 
connection with the same Bhavana, subsequently, come to stand, with re¬ 
gard to one another, in the relation of mutual auxiliaries (the one fulfill¬ 
ing the requirements of the other and so on, amongst all the three). 

266. The Bhavana requires (to know) the means that would bring 
about its result, and also what (process) would help the Means,—thus re¬ 
quiring all the three factors intertwined with one another. 

5&0.SSI For the Process it is not absolutely necessary to be mentioned in tbe same 
sentence with the Bhavana, &o. 

282 It cannot be said that the Bhavana appearing in one sentence could not stand 
in need of the Process mentioned in another sentence, 
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267. Similarly in tlie case of such sentences as “bring the white 
cow,” there is mutual requirement based upon inseparability. And the 
mutual relation (between the class “cow” and the property “white”) is 
due to the fact of their being connected with the same action (of bring - 
ing). 

268. And the fact of the property qualifying the class is based upon 
the individual object ( white cow ) ; as the one (class) inheres in the object 
which is qualified by another (the property of whiteness ), with reference to 
the same action (of bringing ). 

269. And the fact of both inhering in the same object as their sub¬ 
strate, is due to the fact of their being taken up by an action, which does 
not stand in need of any other object. And, as such, there is no mutual 
interdependence (between the fact of both having the same substrate and 
that of one being the qualification of another). 

270. And the mutual effect produced by one upon the other (on ac¬ 
count of their inhering in the same substrate) is naturally of help (in ascer¬ 
taining their relation). And as for the exclusion of the cows of other 
colours, this indirectly follows (from the relation ascertained, for the time 
being, as subsisting between whiteness and cow ). And hence (it must be 
admitted that) there is no discrepancy in the relation (among Nouns and 
Verbs, &c., as appearing in a sentence). 

271. Though the noun u cow ” and the adjective * white* by them¬ 
selves separately, having unlimited general applications, render many sen¬ 
tences possible, yet on account of their mutual exclusions (when appearing 
in the same sentence) we have the idea of that single sentence. 

“Inseparability ”— i.e., the class “ Cow” denoted by the word “Cow” stands in 
need of a specification, inasmuch as the action of “bringing ” is inseparable from indi¬ 
vidual cows (on account of the impossibility of its belonging to the class)) and the 
property “ white ” supplies this need. Similarly, the property “ white ” stands in need 
of something to which it would belong, inasmuch as the property could have no existence 
separately from a certain class of individuals ; and this need is supplied by the word 
1 * cow.” Thus, juBt as in Vedic sentences, so in ordinary sentences, the connection among 
the various words (composing the sentence) is due to mutual requirement, the class 
wanting the property and the property wanting the class for its substrate. 

* 89 This refers to the objection that the relation of the qualifier and qualified may 
be due to their inhering in the same substrate. But whence this inherence ? If it he 
^aid to he due to the aforesaid relation then there is mutual interdependence. 

*10 “ Exclusion”—This is in reply to the objection urged in K. 37, 

*11 In the sentence “ bring the white cow,” the word “ bring ” denotes the class 
“ bringing,” and indicates individual bringings, belonging commonly to all cows—blaok 
red, &o. The word “cow” too (ending in the accusative, denotes accusatives in general 
and as such indicates any action in general of which it would be the object). So also the 
wojd “white” iu the accusative. But when all these words are taken together, and 
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272. Therefor© even though this (cognition of a single sentence) is 
not a case of Inference based upon positive and negative concomitance,— 
yet the fact of the sentence having only one meaning exclusively (which 
would have been the sole result of the Inference) is got at by other means 
(t.e., by the close proximity of the words). 

273. Injunctions as well as Prohibitions function properly when they 
have got at the fully-equipped Bhavana (t.e., a Bhavana endowed with all 
its three factors), as signified hy a conglomeration of words (composing the 
sentence) and of sentences (such as serve to lay down the processes help¬ 
ing its means). 

274 Though the Injunction refers properly to the Bhavana untouch¬ 
ed by anything else, yet, on account of sheer incapability (of pointing to a 
Bhavana entirely by itself, without any of its factors), it does not 
end in that (Bhavana) alone (but also points to its other factors, inasmuch 
as there can be no idea of the Bhavana without that of its factors also 
cropping up at the same time). 

275. The Injunctions serve to urge persons Upwards certain actions 
to be performed; and people do not perform the Bhavana, alone, apart 
from its factors. 

276. Therefore, even though the Injunction has its function and 
form well started, yet it continues to stand in need of something until the 
Bhavana reaches its full capacity and has no requirements when it 
has been fully equipped with all its factors, and as such has no require¬ 
ments unfulfilled). 

forming one sentence, the action of bringing signified by the root comes to be cognised 
as tbe same which is signified by the accusative “cow” as also the word “white/’ 
Thus all words come to indicate a single particular case; and the action becomes ex¬ 
cluded from classes and properties other than the “cow” and “white;” and the class 
“cow” too comes to be excluded from other actions and properties; and the property 
“whiteness” becomes excluded from other classes and actions; and this brings us 
to the cognition of the one sentenoe, “ Bring the white cow.” 

ST* The previous K. having set aside the objection urged in K. 101-102, the present 
K&rika meets the objection urged in tbe first half of K. 4. 

ffl* And since an Injunction stands in need of all the factors of the Bhavana, it 
cannot be said that the Injunction refers to the Bhavana alone, and not to its means— 
the sacrifice, Ac. 

*1* This explains the “incapability.” It is only when the Bhavana is realised in 
all its parts— i.e. t when people come to know that such and such a result will be 
attained by such and such means as aided by such and such a process ,—that we come to 
know all its factors. 

Though the Injunction begins with referring to the Bhavana pure and simple, 
yet it has not its function fully complete, uutil the Bhavana has appeared with all its 

factors. 
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277. E vernin tbe cfcseof Verbal prefixes-atid BTipatfts, —though they are 
always used with other words (Verbs, Ac.) (and never by themselves; aud 
as such appear to have no independent significations of their own), yet— 
these must be admitted to have a certain meaning (of their own),'like 
the different members of a compound, on the ground that a certain 
meaning is cognised only when these prefixes are present, and not other¬ 
wise—(as explained above with regard to Nityasamasa, Ac.). 

278. It is no use discussing as to whether these (Verbal Prefixes, Ac.) 
are themselves distinctly denotative, or only serve to manifest a certain 
shade of the signification of the root. Because all that we mean is that 
they have distinct functions of their own (in the signification of a sentence); 
— and this function may be either in the shape of direct independent deno- 
tat, m, or in that of merely helping (to manifest certain changes in) an- 
othe (i.e., the signification of the root). 

2. 9-80. (As a matter of fact, we do find independent significations of 
prefixes, Ac.; e.g.) we find that the prefixes, expressing “slight,” Ac., are 
directly connected with nouns; while others signify certain specialities 
through a Verb which is not used (but is suppressed) ; as for instance, the 
words “ opinga ” (slightly yellowish) and “j pravayah” (whose age is much 
gone or advanced). 

280- 281. Sometimes “excellence,” Ac., (as denoted by tbe prefix 
’ y pra” in “jpravayasam rskabham dakshinUm dadyat ”) are comprehend* 

and taken as forming part of the Process , Ac., and as such qualifying the 

Bhavana. 

281- 282. And though the “front direction” (signified by “abhi” in 
u abhikramcm”) is a property of the doer (performer), yet it could belong to 
the Bhavana, on account of its inherence in one and the same object with 
the Bhavana (both the Bhavana and tbe direction inhering in the performer 

$Tl u The root a hr”»fcake; while “Vihara”** enjoyment; which latter meaning re¬ 
mains so long as the prefix “vi” remains, and disappears with it. Therefore it must he 
admitted that the prefix has a certain signification which alters the signification of the 
root. 

219.80 In “apinga” we find the meaning of the prefix “a” (i.e., slightly) directly 
qualifying the nonn “Pinga.” And in “pravayah” we find that the prefix “pra” sig¬ 
nifies “ much gone or advanced/* and this through the agency of the root “ garni, 1 ’* which 
however is suppressed in the compound u pravayah/* which is expounded as “pragatam 
▼ayo yasya” (one whose age is much gone or advanced). 

890.81 In the example cited, excellence is recognised as a part of the process of the 
performance of the action in which connection such a daJcshina is laid down; and as 
such it qualifies the Bhavana of such an Injunction. Another instance in this connection 
is “ abhikraman jnhoti; ** and here the prefix a abhi” is distinctly cognised as signifying 
“in front of (the sacrifioarj ” and as such as being part of the Process, and thereby 
qualifying the Bhavana. 
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of the action). Because the direction cannot be taken as laying down 
the. form and character of the doer only (because this would serve no pur. 
pose in the Bhavana; therefore it must be admitted that the front-direction 
qualifies the doer of the Bhavana, and as such becomes the process of the 
fulfilment of the Bhavana). 

282- 283. And those (Prefixes) that completely change the expressive 
potentialities of the Root, and make it signify a meaning opposite to its 
original meaning (e.g., in the case of the Prefix “pra” added to the root 
“stha”),—are held to be mere parte of the Root itself, inasmuch as they are 
similar to any other parts of a Root (and as such they too have a connec¬ 
tion in the sentence). 

283- 284. As for instance, the Root “ stha” becomes expressive of 
“going,” when accompanied by the Prefix “pra,” and (it cannot be said 
that the prefix “pra” itself is expressive of going, because) when the prefix 
“pra” alone is uttered, we have no idea of “going.” 

284- 285. A Verbal root (stha, f.i) is at first cognised as having a 
generic significance, and this becomes specialised by the addition of the 
Prefixes, which have both (generic and specific significance). 

285- 286. And the specialisation that is brought about in the Root (by 
the presence of the Prefix) is the appearance of a new significance. (And 
even if the original significance be altogether rejected, it does not matter, 
because) unless it relinquished the generic (significance) it could never he 
specialised. 

285-286. (Specialisations or qualifications are of two kinds) some are 
qualifications of the signification or denotation itself (as in the case in 
question, the qualification by “pra” is of the denotation of the root “stha”) 
and some are qualifications of the object denoted by a word (e.g., the word 
“blue” qualifies the object denoted by the word “lotus”); therefore just as 
(in the latter case) we have a rejection of the meaning (of the word “ Lotus,” 
as unqualified by any colour), so too (in the former case) we would have 
a rejection of the original potentiality (of the root “stha” as signifying 
‘to stay’). 

287- 288. In the same manner, burning, &c. f may also be shown to 
have a connection with cooking ; inasmuch as they form part of the Process 
helping either the cooking itself or its Result (the rice). 

288- 289. When the result to be attained is the cooked rice, then cooking 
is held to be its means; and since the cooking too has no existence unless it 
is pei’formed, it stands in need of another means for itself. 

289- 290. And as such means, we have the burning or the fuel. And 

88T.M8 This refnt.es the objection that the fuel, &c., can hare no connection with 
the cooking, through the actions of burning, &c. 

68 
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(we have the necessity of the means for both the rice and the cooking, 
'because) the want of a Process appertains to all the Means (intervening be¬ 
tween the final resnlt, cooked rice, and the first action towards its fulfilment). 

290- 291. The Process too can be a Means with reference to something 
else; (therefore though burning is the Process with regard to Bice as accom- 
plished by Means of Cooking, yet it becomes the Means with regard to Cooking; 
and thus indirectly the burning becomes connected with the final Result, as 
the Means of its Means). And through the burning, the Fuel too becomes 
connected with the cooking (inasmuch as it is only by means of the burning 
ot the Fuel that Cooking can be accomplished). 

291- 292. That an action ( cooking , f.i.) should be accomplished by 
means of another action {burning) is not impossible, in accordance with our 
theory. Because we hold an action to be the means of another (lotion), 
which (according to ns) does not inhere in it. 

292- 293. (The burning is not held to be an independent Result by 
itself brought about by the Fuel, because) what is desired to be accomplished 
by means of the Fuel is not the mere burning , which appears only as a 
necessary accompaniment of the Fuel (and Fire) Ac., brought together for 
the purpose of Cooking . 

293- 294. Though these (Fuel, Ac.) are agents (of the action of 
burning , Ac.), yet they become endowed with Instrumentality, Ac., with 
regard to cooking ; inasmuch as (though their original potentiality lies in 
being the agent of burning , Ac., yet), with regard to other actions, other 
potentialities (Instrumentality, Ac.) appear in them. 

294- 295. With regard to burning , Ac., they are held to have, by them¬ 
selves, the independent character of the agent; and it is only when the 
agent (who cooks) is cognisant of this independence (of their active 
functions), that he uses them (in cooking ). 

295- 296. But when they thus come to be employed, they become de¬ 
notative of Instrumentality, Ac., on account of the suppression (of their 
active functions) by the newly-appeared principal active function of 

W1.&9S In asserting one Action to be the means of another, we do not mean that the 
one inheres in the other; i.e., to say we do not hold an action to be the material cause of 
another action, inasmuch as it is only a substance that can be a material cause. There¬ 
fore there is no harm in asserting an action to be a means (not a material cause) of an. 
other action. 

IW-MS Burning is only an accompaniment of the Means and can never bean end de¬ 
sired in itself. 

mM This shows that it is not impossible for the same nonn to have different char.* 
acters and consequent case-endings. 

It is only when the man knows that the fuel will bum , and the Vessel will 
contain the rice , that he uses these in the aot of cooking . 
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Dfcvad&tta^ (who is the agent-in-chief in the sentence, being the agent of 
Cooking which is the principal Verb)* 

296- 297* However, in cases where there is no snob suppression (of 
the active function of fuel, 4c.), we have such expressions as “the 
Fuels cook” (where the the active character of the Fuel hr brought 
to the fore, in order to show, that while all other circumstances were 
against the accomplishment of the cooking , it was solely through the ex¬ 
cellent burning of the Fuel that it has been accomplished)* 

297- 298. Even though (the Active and the Instrumental characters 
are) cognised by means of one and the same word, yet oner is held to be more 
predominant than the other (and there is no contradiction in this);—as we 
find, in the case of Verbal affixes (the Imperative, 4c.), where the Bhavana, 
and the Number of the Nominative of the action are both denoted by the 
same (Verbal affix) (and yet the Bhavana is its primary denotation, while 
the other is only secondary). 

298- 299. Therefore, it must be admitted that the Nominative Agent is 
that whose action is primarily expressed by the" Verbal root (i.e., one to 
whom the action denoted by the root primarily belongs); while those that 
have their functions subsidiary to this (principal action) have the character 
of the Instrumental, 4c. 

299- 300. Then all these (Fuel, Burning, 4c.), having functions sub¬ 
sidiary to the principal action (of cooking), are related to this principal 
action, as forming parts of the Process of the Principal Action. 

300- 301. There is a contradiction of the real character of things by 
either Negation or Doubt; inasmuch as what the negative denotes is ab¬ 
sence at soma particular time, the Present, f.i. 

301- 302. a And further, the negative, when in contact with a Noun 
or a Verb, denotes another (Noun and Verb, and not a Negation); and in 
such cases what is denoted is one object, as differentiated from another 
object (the latter being the one to which the negative is attached); and 
thus (the former object) is a positive entity, and as such, quite compatible 
(with the affirmative character of the sentence). 


***-** In the same manner, there would be the same comparative predominance 
or superiority in the various functions—Nominative, Instrumental, &o., of the Fuel. 

*98.99 As in the case of “ the Fuels cook/* where greatest prominence being given to 
the action of the Fuel, this appears in the Nominative. 

This refutes the objection that the negatives can have no connection in the 
sentence, inasmuch as they express either Negation or Donbt, both of which go against 
the principal Action. The sense of this Karika is that the sentence u the jar is not” 
does not deny the existence of the Jar at all times (and only then oonid the objection 
hold )% but all that it signifies is the absence of the jar at the present moment ; abd cer¬ 
tainly this does not contradict anything. 
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302- 303. And when the negative appears in connection with Verbal 
affixes, what it denotes is the rejection of Ideas that are either unknown, or 
doubtful, or altogether mistaken (being contrary to what is really desired to 
be conveyed). 

303- 304. As for instance, when there is a donbt as to whether a cer¬ 
tain object exists or not, the negative (attached to the Verb “exists”) re¬ 
jects its existence, which is one factor of the donbt; or, it may be taken as 
denoting non-existence, which is a real entity in itself (and not a negation 
at all). 

304- 305. And one who has not understood (a previous assertion 
of the negation of a certain object), comes to understand the non-existence 
(of such an object) (when he finds the negative in contact with it) (thus the 
negative having its function in the removal of Ignorance ). While, one who 
has all along understood the object to exist, has his mistaken idea removed 
(by the negative, which, in this case, serves to bring about the rejection of 
a mistaken idea). 

305- 306. Because, in this latter case, the Idea of existence disappears 
of itself, on account of its being contradictory to the subsequent cognition 
of non-existence (denoted by the Negative),—just as our previous cognition 
of the Mirage (as being a sheet of water) (disappears of itself, when sub¬ 
sequently we come to realise its real non-existent character). 

306- 307. This is the case (with the denotation of the negative) even 
in cases where the means of cognition is not mere “Negation” (t.e., also in 
cases of “Sense-perception,” &c.),—as for instance, in the case of the post 
(perceived as a man); in all such cases also, the Negative serves to reject 
Ignorance, and doubtful and mistaken notions in the case of the post, the 
subsequent negative —“this is not a man ”—serving to remove the doubt, as 
to whether the object seen by the eye is a post or a man. 

307*309. And, as a matter of fact, inasmuch as we have already (un- 
under “Negation”) established “Non-existence” to be a real entity, it is 
similar (in all respects) to the jar, &c. And it is not at all negative in its char¬ 
acter; because, so long as the negative does not appear in contact with a 
certain positive declaration, it is not a proper negative at all. And (it is not 
necessary that the negative should always appear in contact with some 
positive declaration, because) it is not necessary that a negation must al¬ 
ways be preceded by a previous affirmation (and even when it is so pre¬ 
ceded, the signification of the Negative lies in the removal of Ignorance, 
Doubt and Wrong Ideas, as explained above). 

309-310. And, as a matter of fact, a word (“Jar” f.i.) does not .denote 

m ' m If the word “jar” itself signified existence, then the addition of “is” would 
be useless. 
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the existence of such an object; inasmuch as what a word denotes is only the 
class (“ Jar”), irrespective of existence (or non-existence) <fcc. And it is on 
account of this alone that the nse of the word “is” becomes possible (in 
connection with the word “Jar”). 

311- 312. No one ever wishes to speak of either the existence or 
the non-existence of the Glass , (because this is eternal and as such ever 
existent). These two (existence and non-existence) are the qualifications 
of the individual which is indicated by the Class. Therefore there can 
he no contradiction between the negative and the directly denoted 
meanings of words (inasmuch as this latter is the Glass, while the non - 
i existence signified by the negative belongs to the individual). 

312- 313. Even in cases (as “the jar exists not”) where having used 
the word “exists” (signifying existence), one uses the negative (signifying 
non-existence), (there is no contradiction, inasmuch as) the latter 
constitutes a specification of the former, and hence (the idea produced 
by the latter) serves to set aside that previously produced by the former 

x (and there would be a contradiction only if both were cognised to be true 
at the same time). 

313- 314. Or, the word “ exists ” may be taken as bringing about the 
remembrance of a previously-cognised existence (of the object); and 
when the negative specification is added, it gives rise to th# idea that 
that which existed previously does not exist now (and there is no self-contra¬ 
diction in this). 

314- 315. And as for the negative appearing in connection with an 
injunction—as in “Do not kill,” “ do not drink,”— such a negative has not 
a negative signification,—all that it does is to prevent people from doing 
such and such an act (and there is no contradiction in this). 

315- 317. The ideas of negation, as those of affirmation, appear in 
quite another manner—Inasmuch as they bring about the specification 
(in the shape of negation) of a certain definite external object. While, 
on the other hand, the functions of Injunction and Prohibition lead to 

813.18 Thus then there can be no contradiction in the sentence 4 4 the jar is not.* 1 
Because just as the additon of “is” to the word 44 jar” signifies the existence of an 
individual jar (apart from the class denoted by the word) j so the addition of ‘‘is not” 
denotes the non-existence of the individual jar (apart from the class denoted by the 
word “ jar ”). 

814-816 “ p 0 not kill” does not mean the negative of killing, but it serves to prevent 
people from killing to which they may have been tempted by avarice, &c. 

816-811 Jn the case of ordinary negations— snch as 44 the jar is not the negative 
gives the idea of the non-existence of the jar, which is an external object j whereas 
when the negative appears with an Injunction—thereby constituting a Prohibition*— 
all that it does is to bring about an internal determination on the part of the hearer. 
Therefore there can be no similarity between the two. 
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a certain determination in the mind (of the person addressed)y—in**- 
much as they respectively serve to and prevent a certain BhSv&ni 
(of the mentioned results) which is yet to be produced, and has had no 
previous existence. 


317- 318. Option (vikalpa) too has its object in the two objects of these 
(Injunction and Prohibition). If it (the option) be with regard to such 
causes of action as have been previously enjoined, then it implies 
prohibitions (of one of them) ; and such an option has its end in prohibition; 
while if it be with regard to those that are not recognised as enjoined, 
then it implies the fact of their being an object of Injunction (and snob 
an option has its end in Injunction). 

318- 319. It is impossible for ns to have any cognition of two contra¬ 
dictories (Injunction and Prohibition, f.i.) simultaneously, (at one and the 
same time), (even when they are mentioned as alternatives). What is 
possible is that there may be an operation of these (contradictories) by 
alternation (and in this there can be no contradxcton, which is possible only 
if there be one idea of two contradictories at one and the same time). 

319- 321. And—either in the Veda, or in ordinary parlance—there can 
be no option with regard to those (contradictories) of which one is known 
(as enjoined) while the other is unknown. And where the two alternative 
factors are different objects—as in the cases of “ Is this a post or a man ?” 
and “Is he going or staying?”—the word “or” signifies, not option but 
doubt; inasmuch as with regard to definite objects there can be no option 
(which is possible only with regard to alternative courses of conduct). 

321- 322. As a matter of fact, Prohibition, &c., are possible only witli 
regard to external objects; and nothing such is possible with regard to au 
Idea which is all in itself. 

322- 323. Because (in the case of “Jar is not”) the Idea (of existence) 

It is new shown that there is no contradiction in the tree of words expressing 
option—such as “ or,” Ac. 

819.881 And where, &oJ f Up to this it has been proved that there is oontradiotion 
in an option with regard to causes of conduct. It is now shown that with regard to 
definite objects, there can be no option. 

It has been urged by the Bauddha that the contradictions aboverefuted ap¬ 
ply to one wbo holds the external reality of objects, and not to the Bauddha Idealist. It 
is now shown that the fact is to the contrary, the impossibility lying only when the deno* 
tations of words are held to consist of Ideas and not of any external objects. And it has 
been just shown that there is no contradiction if the denotations of words ho external 
objects. 

189.88 According to us wbat is set aside by the negative is the mistaken cognition of 
objects. As for the Idealist, what can it be that is rejected by the negative ? Rejection 
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wMdi hm been prodneed (bf i&e word “is”) uannot be bold to be 
woi produced at tbe same time (and it is this non-production of the Idea 
alone, that can, according to yon, be the denotation of the *not’) (and 
bence a negative sentence involves a contradiction only when the signifi¬ 
cations of words are made to He in Ideas alone). If it be held that the 
negative serves to destroy the previous idea (of existence), then, we reply, 
that) as for destruction, this would apply equally to true and false 
Ideas. 

323- 324. On the other hand, for one who bolds the external reality 
id objects, an Idea, which is contrary to the true state of (external) things 
(as perceived by the eye, <fcc.), is said to be false; (and since he has this 
standard of falsity), there is every possibility of the rejection of a previous 
Idea (f.L, that of existence brought about by the word “is”). 

324- 325. Even in this case, it is not the form of the previous cogni¬ 
tion that is either rejected or expressed (by the subsequent cognition). 
What is done by the subsequent cognition (broughtabont by the negative) 
is that the previous cognition is deprived of its fruits, in the shape of the 
abandonment (or acceptance) of objects. 

325- 326. Though for different people, different conceptions are pro¬ 
duced by a single sentence, yet we hold that of conception, as also of the 
sentence, the object must be external (since the conception too is of some 
object, and this cannot but be external). 

is either in the shape of non-production or in that of destruction. The former is 
not possible; because one that has been produced, cannot be non*produced. And as 
for destruction, if snob rejection be admitted, then true and false Ideas would all be 
equally liable to rejection, inasmuch as according to the Bauddha all Ideas are being 
destroyed every moment. And when all Ideas thus become equally rejeotible, there 
can he no standard whereby to judge the truth or falsity of Ideas, inasmuoh as the 
only such standard is supplied by the fact that true Ideas are never rejected, while 
false ones always are. 

S24.S& So long as the negative has not been added, we have the cognition that the 
jar exiats, and so we set about taking hold of it in that place, and abandon its searoh 
elsewhere. As soon as the negative is added, the cognition produced by this sets aside 
the former cognition, and our conduct ceases to be regulated by the previous cognition 
which thus becomes deprived of its result (the result of sentences being the regula¬ 
tors of the conduct of the hearer). 

This refers to the view that the meaning of the sentence is the conception 
(or mental image) in the mind of the hearer,—as otherwise, from a single sentence, differ¬ 
ent people ooold not understand, different things; this oould not be possible if exter¬ 
nal objects formed the meanings of sentences, beoanse all external objects sure perceived 
alike by all people. The sense of the reply as embodied in this Karika is that though the 
mental conception produced by cone sentence is diverse in different person#, yet we hold 
that both of the sentences and of the conception, the object exists in the external 
world. 
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, 326-327. If by conception being the object of a sentence you meat 
tffiat conception is either the purpose or effect of the sentence,—then tha 
does not in any way go against us. 

327- 328. The real denotation (of the sentence) consists of that exter 
nal object, which is referred to by the ideas produced by the words (com 
.posing the sentence)—ideas which are incapable of having themselves fcp 
their objects (and as such standing in need of external substrates). 

328- 329, We have already explained that the cognition (produced bji 
words and sentences) is other than “sense-perception,” and refers to ob¬ 
jects past, present and future; and as such non-proximity (of the externa] 
object) cannot constitute a discrepancy. 

329- 330. And as for the diversity of the' cognitions (produced by a 
sentence, f.i.,. “there is a tiger on the road”) of cowards and brave persons 
(the former construing the sentence to be a warning, while the latter tak¬ 
es it to be an encouragement) is due to (the difference in) their previous 
impressions (and character),—just as the ideas of foul mass (lovely womans 
and food , produced, with regard to a single woman, in the minds of an 
ascetic, an amorous person, and in carnivorous cannibals, respectively). 

330- 331. Inasmuch as it is always denoted by the Verbal affix, (and 
as such is present either clearly or otherwise in every sentence), the deno¬ 
tation of a sentence must be admitted to consist in the Bhavana, tinged by 
the denotations of various nouns expressing properties , classes , &c. 

88fl.yT We also admit that a sentence Is uttered with a view to—and for the purpose 
of-r-producing a conception (of its meaning) in the mind of the hearer. 

BS7.8»8 The incapability of Ideas to have themselves for their objects has been proved 
under “Nira lambanavada.” This Karika shows that according to our theory the 
purpose "of the sentence is the idea produced by the words; but since the idea too 
cannot but be without substrates in the external world, the existence of suoh external 
objects must be admitted. 

. 8*8.889 This refers to the following objection: “It is not possible for objects that 
are past to be of any use in the ideas produced by words; because you hold these objects 
to be the cause of the ideas; and it is a well-known fact that, when the cause is not at 
hand, the effect is not possible. Therefore it must be admitted that the denotation of 
the" sentence consists of the conception independently of any external objects. 11 
The sense of the reply is that the proximity of the cause is necessary only in sense- 
perception, and not in other means of right cognition, all of which latter refer to all ob¬ 
jects, past, present and future. And since verbal cognition is something other than 
sense-perception, non-proximity of objects cannot be any discrepancy. 

BJW-880 as with regard to a single object, there is a diversity of ideas, so too in 
a single sentence .different sorts of people will have different ideas. 

880.81 Having proved that nothing else can form the denotation of the sentence, the 
author declares that it ia the Bhavana that forms suoh denotation. Beoause it is to 
this that the nouns, &c., become related on account of the Bhavana being always recog¬ 
nised as the principal factor in the sentence. And even when the denotation of the 
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331- 332. And this Bhavana is tha object ol a single cognition, which 
is of a variegated character, and which is brought about by a variegated 
conglomeration of the impressions left by the meanings of the words (com¬ 
posing the sentence). 

332- 333. Thus then, the connection among the words and their 
meanings is for the sake of this (Bhavana, which has been shown to be the 
principal factor in a sentence). Nor can the intervention of a word (be¬ 
tween the meaning of one word and that of another) be a bar to the connec¬ 
tion (of the meanings of words). 

333- 334*. Because a (real and successful) intervener is said to be that 
alone, which is of equal strength (with the two factors sought to be con¬ 
nected), and which has no connection (with them); while in the case in ques¬ 
tion, inasmuch as the words are subsidiary to their meanings, they could 
not interrupt any connection among their primaries, the meanings of words. 

334- 335. Because when one meaning has been comprehended (by 
means of a word), the other meaning too requires a means (in the shape of 
the word denoting"it) by which it could be comprehended (and as such 
the intervention, of this latter word between these two meanings, is a 
necessity, and hence it does not interrupt, hut only helps, the connection 
between them). And thus, inasmuch as the meanings stand in need of the 
words, these latter too acquire a certain relation (with the meanings; and as 
snch being themselves related, the words cannot interrupt any connection 
among their meanings). 

335- 336. Thus it becomes established that words too have a certain 
connection in the denotation of sentences; hence it must he admitted as set¬ 
tled that the denotation of the sentence is always preceded (and brought 
about) by the denotation of the words (composing it). 


336-337. We do not accept the sentence itself as evolving into the 

Bhivana, is not complete, on account of the absence of any Verb clearly mentioned, even 
then it is always present,' being denoted by Verbal affixes, without which no sentence is 
complete, and whioh is always understood. 

*3l-8aa The Bhivana as tinged by the denotations of nouns, <feo., is cognised by means 
of a cognition which is brought about by a simultaneous remembrance of the meanings 
of previous words—which being thns remembered simultaneously form by themselves 
a composite whole, which, on account of its being made np of the impressions left bj 
various words, is of a variegated character. And inasmuch as the Bhavana is cognised 
by means of suoh a variegated cognition, it is only natural that it should have a variega¬ 
ted character. 

W8.8S4 The real ‘intervener* is explained in the Second Adhyiya. Being subsidiary 
they are weaker, and as subsidiaries they are not devoid of all connection with the 
meanings, Ac. 

SM.bl With this begins the refutation of the theory that it is the impart#* sentence 
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form of a denotation of tlie (same) sentence; because we have already 
proved (under “Sense-perception”) that the denotation of a sentence is 
never cognised as identical with the sentence. 

337-340. And further (the sentence being impartite, its denotation 
would ako be impartite, and consequently) we could not properly have 
the occasional facts (of the supplying of ellipses, <fcc.), which are based upon 
the meanings of the words (composing the sentences); and we have, in ordi¬ 
nary parlance, instances (1) where there is a requirement [of only one fac¬ 
tor of the sentence: as when one says “close,” the person addressed desires 
to know what is to be closed, and then the other adds “the door,”—thus 
the two factors of the sentence “close^he door” are separately uttered and 
comprehended] and (2) when there are questions with regard to unknown 
words “ Pika,” &c., [as on hearing certain people talk of the cuckoo , one 
who does not know what is meant by the word “cuckoo,” asks “what is a 
cuckoo? ” where it is only one factor of the sentence that has to be known, 
apart from the others]; and all this would become false (if the sentence and 
its meaning were impartite wholes). Nor can such usages be explained by 
assuming (parts of the sentence and its meaning, which have no real exis¬ 
tence, but are assumed for the sake of explaining the .above usage); because 
we do not find the meanings of sentences brought about by the as¬ 
sumption of the ‘hare's horns'; and, further, we have already explained 
that there can be no reality in a denotation comprehended by unreal (and 
non-existing) means. (Hence if the denotation of sentences were compre¬ 
hended by means of unreal parts assumed for the purposes of explanation, 
such denotations could not be real). And, as a matter of fact, we have 
never found that which is itself unreal and non-existing to be a proper 
means of anything. 


340-341. The Sutra declares the incapability of the sentence to 
denote meanings, which are all denoted by the words; and the reason (for 

itself as a whole which evolves itself into Yedantic denotation, which, thus, is nothing 
beyond the sentence itself. 

387.840 in fact, that which itself has no existence can never be the means of any 
thing. If there could be the assumption of an unreal factor of areal thing (as of parts 
of sentences according to you) theu we could as reasonably assume horns for the hare 
of which the hare is real, and we assume as unreal only a part of it in the shape of the 
horns. 

340.841 This explains the Sutra I—i—25. A word can be held to denote something 
only when it denotes something not denoted by some other word. And inasmuch as 
the denotation of the sentence is got at by means of the words, it is useless and ground¬ 
less to assume the denotative capacity of sentences (independently of the words com¬ 
posing it). 
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mmmcfang this incapability) is the fact of the meaning of Hie sentence be¬ 
ing dm to those of the Words. Or, the sUtra may be taken as asserting 
the fact of the meanings of sentences being based upon valid grounds,— 
(the meaning of the sUtra being that) inasmuch as the denotation of the 
sentence is based upon the meanings of words, it cannot bo said to he 
mistaken (as urged by the objector). 

342-343. Though the letters (composing a word) directly denote the 
meanings of words only, yet they do not end in these alone, which, by 
themselves (i*e. 9 when not farming parts of sentences), have no use. Hence 
for the purpose of bringing about the comprehension of the meanings of 
sentences, the functioning of these (Letters) is necessarily accompanied 
by the denotation of the meanings of words (composing that sentence), (in¬ 
asmuch as without a comprehension of the latter, there could be no com¬ 
prehension of the sentence, the words are as necessary for the sentence as 
few 1 anything else),—just as the burning is a neccessary accompaniment of 
the Fud 9 for the purpose of accomplishing the cooking* 

344. It is as the end or purpose (of the sentence) that Bbavani is 
held to be its meaning; inasmuch as by the expression “KriyUrthtna” 
(in the mtra) is meant the “ purpose of utterance” (of the sentence). 

345. The expression “whi*o cow n is an instance cited (in the Bha- 
shya) only for the purpose of showing the relation subsisting between a 
sentence and its meaning,—and it is not to be taken as a real sentence 
(which must have a Verb, expressing the “Bhavana” as the purpose of 
the sentence). 

346. Because a sentence is never uttered, apart from its purpose (t.e M 
it is always uttered with a certain purpose); nor is any word—excepting 
the Yerb—capable of expressing the purpose. 

347-348. Bat (as a matter of fact, there is no contradiction in assert¬ 
ing the expression ct white Cow” to be a sentence), it is in such expressions 

****** This refers to the objection that when words denote their own individual 
meanings, how can they be said to be necessary factors of the Veda—which is made up 
of sentences ? 

*** This anticipates the objection that, if the denotation of the meanings of words 
also constitute that of the sentence, the Bhavana cannot be the latter. The sense of 
the reply is that in saying that Bhivana is the meaning of the sentence, by meammg we 
mean purpose, i.e., it is for the purpose of expressing the Bhavana that a sentence is 
used, whereas the assertion of the meaning of the sentence consisting of those of the 
words refers to denotation pure and simple. By saying that the sentence is 41 Eriyirtha ,** 
we mean that the implied meaning of the sentence—Bhavana—is the end or purpose of 
the utterance of the sentence; though the direct meaning of the sentences Is that which 
is made up of the meanings of the individual words composing the sentence. This being 
the direct meaning, and Bhavana the indirect meaning of the sentence, there ia no 
contradiction in our theory. 
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os “cow horse, “—where, what are denoted by these words are the 
classes “cow” and “horse”—that, if there be no cognition of particular 
individuals, there is a contradiction of the directly denoted (meaning of the 
aforesaid sentence) [inasmuch as the denotation of the sentence consists of 
individuals, while the sentence “ cow horse ” denotes only classes and there 
is no special purpose served by the company of the two words]; when 
however (as in the case of the expression “white cow”) we comprehend 
both the Class and the Individual as indicated by the words (“white—cow”), 
(there is a special purpose served in that) we give up the ideas of “black,” 
&c. (with regard to the individual cow), and hence there is no contradic¬ 
tion of the directly denoted meaning of the sentence (“white cow,” 
which must be accepted to be a sentence), 

349, The Individual having been indicated (by the word “cow”) 
there is a doubt (as to the property of this individual); and when this 
doubt is set aside by the mention of the word,” “ white, ” what (direct 
meaning) can be contradicted ? 

350. As a matter of fact, the directly denoted meanings (of words) 
would be contradicted, in yonr theory (and not in mine),—inasmuch as, 
in accordance with your theory, you can have no idea of “whiteness” (at 
■(the time of comprehending the sentence “white cow”),—holding, as you 
do, the sentence to have no connection (with the component words and 
their meanings) and (as such) to have no special purpose (in the colloca¬ 
tion of the particular words). 

351* The Bhlshya passage “it may be the meaning of the sentence, 
is an assertion made jokingly; and the assertion “not everywhere” 
means that it is nowhere (so)* 

*4# If the word “cow” only denoted the Class , then there would he a contradiction 
in the addition of “ white,” which cannot belong to the Class , When however we have 
the word “cow” denoting the Class and indicating the individual, then the word 
“white ” serves the purpose of specifying the property of the individual cow j and as 
such there is no contradiction, 

861 The Bhashya passage referred to is this; “ In a case where we conclude that 
the meaning of words having no special purpose, in the shape of the signification of the 
meaning of the sentence, becomes useless (without any denotation), it may be a 
meaning of the sentence, as consisting of the qualified meanings of words; but tbis ho* 
tion of the qualified meanings of sentences is not everywhere.” Here the Bhashya 
accepts the contradiction of direct denotations, only as a joke against the other party, 
inasmuch as this contradiction has been explained above. 

The expression “it is not so everywhere” means that it is not always the case that 
the acceptance of the individuals to be denoted by words is contradictory to their direct 
denotation (whioh is in the shape of classes) j—such is not always the case, because, as 
ahown below, in some oases the generic denotation is not cognised at all, the only cogni¬ 
tion being that of particular individuals. 
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882L Or, inasmuch as accusativeness, Ac., fall'in with the cognition of 
til© basic noun (to which the accusative and other affixes are attached),— 
they acquire specific characters (and lose their generic character); and as 
such where would remain the direct denotation (that would be contra- 
dieted by the specific denotation of sentences) P 

353. Neither the basic noun nor the a ffix - is ever used by itself 
(without the other)—and it conld be then alone (if they were used by 
themselves) that there could be a cognition of generic denotations, as de¬ 
sired by yon. 

354. Even in cases where these (Affixes and Bases) are formed by 
themselves, as in ** AdhtmQ Ac., (“AdhunH ” being only an affix), they 
are always accompanied (and specified) by the denotation of another,—as 
has been shown above (K. 203). 

355-357. In fact this is the only difference between Word and Sentence 
on one hand, and Base and Affix on the other,—though all of them 
have their parts expressive (of some meaning);—As for Words, we 
End them used by themselves when they are in need of some factor to 
complete their meaning [as when it it is said “ close,” only one word nttered 
in haste, the question is “ what,” the only word enquiring what is to he 
closed, and then the final reply too is only in one word, “ door,”—in all 
these cases, the word nsed standing in need of something to complete its 
signification], when they are all comprehended independently by them¬ 
selves, as having some specific signification; on the other hand, the Base 
and the Affix are never found to be nsed in this manner (by them¬ 
selves) ; inasmuch as the signification of the Affix is always cognised as 
coloured by that of the Base (and vice versa). 

m Ife has been shown that there is no contradiction. It is now shewn that at jfche 
time of the utterance of the word “ gam” the accnsativeness falls in with the signifies* 
tion of the “ cowand we are not cognisant of the pure generic denotation of the affix, 
alone, as apart from the basic noun “g5.” And thus there is no generic ^denotation of 
the affix which conld be contradicted by the cognition of its being 7 specialieedwith re- 
gard to the 4 cow/ 

868 If either the basic noun or the affix were nsed by itself thjen alone could there 
be a generic denotation; but as there is no such separate ose, the^iatter too cannot be 
cognised. Whenever the noon or the affix is used, it is always the Qne with the other; 
and as such the generic denotation of each is specified by that of the other; and 
hence even though real, the generic denotation is never cognised. 

864 Tiie meaning of the affix is always specified by that of the Base, aM~rice 
versa. • 

MMl Just as words are expressive so are Bases and Affixes also j fheoniy difference 
is that while words can be used by themselves alone, Bases and Affixes^an^^ br~so 
used. If the latter were also so used, then there would be no difference between these 
and words; since these too would hare all the character and functions of words. 
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358-359, When one sees the white colour, and tears the neighing and 
the clatter of hoofs, we find that he has the idea that u a white horse is 
running,” even in the absence of any such sentence; while, in the absence 
of some idea of the meanings of words we can never have any such idea 
(as the above). Therefore the assertion of the non-perception of the sen¬ 
tence does not offer any reply to the assertion (of the Bhashya) beginning 
with “on account of some mental discrepancy,” Ac., (explained in the next 
Karika). 

360. Those who, on account of their mental (intellectual) discre¬ 
pancy, do not comprehend the meanings of words, never comprehend the 
meaning of the sentence (composed of these words), even though they hear 
the sentence (distinctly uttered). 

-361. Therefore it must be admitted that the meaning of the sentence 
is not denoted by the sentence,— firstly % because it (the meaning) is com¬ 
prehended by means of others (t.e., meanings of words), and secondly, because 
even whentbe sentence is clearly heard its meaning is not comprehended 
(so long as the meanings of words are not known),—just as the generic 
character of the “ tree ” is not denoted by the word “ Pala$a. n 

362. Even Letters cannot be held to denote this (meaning of the Sen- 
tenc e)—firstly t because tbey denote the meanings of those (i.e., of 
words) which are related (in the relation of the denoter) to the meaning 
of the sentence; and secondly , because even while these (Letters) are pre¬ 
sent, they do not bring about any comprehension (of the meaning of the 

**8.869 The Bhashya has cited this instance, with a view to show that, inasmuch 
as we have an idea of the signification of sentences, even in the absenoe of sentences, the 
signification of sentences must he admitted to be based, not upon sentences, but upon the 
signification of the words composing the sentence.. And in order to show that we have no 
idea of the meaning of the sentence in the absence of an idea of the meanings of words, 
it has urged the case where people that do not understand the words used—on account 
\ of some deficiency in their intellect or mind—have no idea whatever of the meaning 
of the sentence. And in the face of these indisputable facts, it is altogether useless and 
unreasonable to assert that the absence of the cognition of the meaning of a sentence 
is due to the absence of the cognition of the sentence itself. This has been shown to 
be false, inasmuch as in the instance cited, we have an idea of the meaning of the sen¬ 
tence, “the white horse is running,*’ even without any idea of this sentence. Thus 
both by negative and positive concomitance it is proved that the cognition of the mean¬ 
ing of the sentence is based npon the cognition of the meanings of words composing 
the sentence. 

*81 The character of the tree is common to trees other than the “Pala<ja” and 
is expressed by the word ‘‘Treeand even when one hears the word “ Palana,” this gives 
him ho idea of the “ tree” unless he knows that characteristics of the tree belong to the 
Pa&fpf. 

*** The letters denote the meanings of words, whioh denote the meaning of the 
sentence. 
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ifcence) (unless the Letters be recognised as forming certain words, the 
anings of which are known to the hearer),—just as the word ** 0 *opajp&” 
s not signify the class w tree.” [When u ginaqapd ” denotes a part ion- 
tree, which is related to the class ** tree,” and even while the word 
itapapd” is present, we have no idea of the class “ tree ,* 1 unless we know 
,t the putpop# is the name of a particular tree]. 

363-364. It is the meaning of the words that denotes the meaning of 
sentence ,—-firstly because, while the meaning of the sentence is doubtful 
h word is comprehended singly, and it becomes definitely ascertained 
en all the words are (heard and comprehended) together,—just like the, 
dghtness and the presence of the crow with regard to the post [when, 
ugh one of the two facte leaves the matter doubtful, whan both are con- 
*red together, they lead to the definite conclusion that m» object most 
a post]; and secondly, because the meaning of the sentence is. not 
ipreh ended in the absence of the comprehension of the meanings of 
rds,—therefore (for this reason too) the former must he admitted to be 
iprehensible by means of the latter,—just as people hold Sound to be 
Litory (i.e., perceptible by the Ear), because it is not perceived when 
t sense of audition is absent (as in the deaf). 


365-366. The eternality of sentences is to be proved in the same 
nner as the eternality of the Eolation (between words and their mean¬ 
's) (as shown under “ Sambandhakshep&parihara **). And as for the 
piment (purporting to disprove the eternality of the sentence) based 
in the fact of the sentence being a composite whole,—we ought to urge 
* following counter-argument against it; The study of the Veda is al- 
ys preceded by its study by one’s Teacher,—because it is mentioned by 
j expression “Vedic study,”—like the Yedic Study of the present time 
btich is invariably found to be preceded by its study by one’s Teacher. 

367. This argument would apply to the Mababharata also; hut it is 
mtermanded by the distinct declaration of an author for it (in the person 
Vyasa). As for the mention of names in the Veda (as being those of 
i composers), these must be explained as “arthavada” (purporting to 
>w the excellent character of a certain Mantra or rite by coupling with 
bhe name of some Rshi known to he great). 

8*S.8$4 Those that singly leave a certain matter doubtful and definitely ascertain 
rhen considered together, most be accepted to be the means of the cognition there- 

358-SS3 The study of each person being preceded by that of arw > tV r person, this 
skward series would go on ad infinitum to eternity, the Yeda (and the 

lienees composing it) eternal. 
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368* Because no students of the Veda have any idea of its author ; 
and as for the aforesaid “Arthavadas,” they too cannot be taken as point¬ 
ing to an author (as will be shown below); hence any idea of an author of 
the Veda caunot but be mistaken, as will be explained beilow. 

369. So long as these Arthavadas continue to exist in the Veda, 
there can be no assumption of any other grounds (for declaring the fact of 
the Veda having an author) (because, in the presence of aground seemingly 
afforded by the Veda, no other can be assumed); as we find that even 
the people of the present day derive their notions of an author of the Veda 
from these (Arthavadas). 

The sense of this is that in presence of these Arthavadas, no other ground 
can be assumed, and as the Arth&vada is proved below to he incapable of rightly 
pointing to an author for the Veda, all notions of such an author must be admitted to 
be groundless, mistaken and false. 


End of the Chapter on Sentence . 



APHORISMS XXVII to XXXII. 

ON THE VEDA BEING WITHOUT AN ATJTHOB. 

1. Obf “ Finding t!ie Vedic assertions to be similax to ordinary 
assertions, we have a general idea of the Veda haying an author; and 
this becomes specified by the names ‘Katha,’ db., given to the different 
sections of the Veda. 

2. “ In the 21st Sutra it has been shown (in the Bhishya) that the 
fact of words being caused entities is based upon tbeir having forms; and 
this is equally applicable to idle Veda also, inasmuch as it makes mention 
of caused entities (such as the names of certain persons, &c., which can 
never be eternal).” 

3. Reply :—Inasmuch as we have neither any rememberance of an 
author nor any need of any such,—no author is wanted for the Veda (as 
shown in K. 366); and since the ideas of particular authorship (as of 
Katha, Ac.) depend upon the general notion (of such authorship), no names 
(such as “Katha ” and the like) can point to any authors of the Veda. 

4. Inasmuch as the names “Katha,” <fce., may be explained as signi¬ 
fying the fact of certain portions of the Veda being explained by such 
people,—these names cannot necessarily point to an author; specially 
as the affix (in the word “ Katha”) is also laid down (by Paniui) as 
denoting the fact of being expounded (by Katha). 

5» And thus Name, being weaker than Direct Assertion and 
the rest, cannot set aside the facts based upon these latter. And further, 
inasmuch as this (Name) is a part of the Veda, it can never possibly set 
aside the whole of the Veda (by pointing to the fact of its haviig an 
author). 

l The name 1 Katha* implies that that .portion of the Veda has been composed by 
Brihmaqas of the u Katha” class. This hi an explanation of Sutra 27. 

* This is an explanation of Sntra 28. 

A This explains Sntra 29. 

* This explains Sntra SO. 

8 If there be an author of the Veda, Direct Assertion, Ac., all lose their validity 
Bence we cannot base our notion or the author upon Hamas, which would thereby set 
aside Direct Assertion, An., which Is an impossibility. 

70 
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6* Or these (“Katha,” &c.) may be taken as conventional names, 
given, without any reason, to particular sections of the Veda. And the 
fact of these names (appearing with regard to certain sections of 
the Veda) being only similar in sound , the same words (as signifying the 
fact of being composed by Katha, &c.) is not to be denied on pain of any 
punishment (i.e., there is no law which lays down that the two do not 
resemble in sound only). 

7. Even though the explanation of the Veda is common to ail persons 
(and not restricted particularly to Katha alone), yet the name may be 
given to certain sections of the Veda, simply on the ground of the possi¬ 
bility (of its being explained by Katha); just as the Jyotishtoma is called 
44 Vairupasama ” (though many other Samas are chanted in the Jyotish¬ 
toma), simply because the particular Sama u Vairupa ” also appears in it. 

8. The names “Katha,” &c., indicating the fact of Katha, &c., being 
the explainers, are not such as to restrict the explicability of those sec¬ 
tions of the Veda to those teachers alone, inasmuch as all that the name 
does is to show that the section of the Veda has been explained by that 
particular teacher also among others,—just as the mother of Dittha and 
Kapittha is called “ Dittha’s mother ” (which does not mean that the person 
is not the mother of Kapittha, hut that she is also the mother of Dittha, 
among others). 

9. The fact that, even though the relation of the section with all 
teachers is the same, yet it is named after one of them only, is due to the 
fact that such naming is not a qualification of the agent (i.e., the Teacher ) 
and as such it is not necessary to repeat it with regard to all the Teachers); 
hence the naming (in accordance with Teachers)- being (a qualification) for 
the sake of another ( i.e . the Sections of the Veda), the mention of only 
one of them is necessary. 

10. (Even if the name “ Katha” were taken as implying the author¬ 
ship of Katha with regard to the Veda, then too) it is only an already 
existing canse (in the shape of Ka{ha) that is signified (by the name 
“Katha”); and it dice's pot signify the production of something previously 
non-existent. 

* * Katha 9 as name of the Yeda is not the same as the word which signifies "the 
fact Of being composed by Katha, but resembles it in sound only. 

• Since the naming in accordance with all Teachers, supplies tbe same qualifica¬ 
tion for the ,Yeda, when this has been accomplished by tbe name of one Teacher, it is 
not necessary to name other Teachers—this is the reason why the names of these 
sections are not in accordance with those of all Teachers of theory. 

M liven the word “ Katha 99 as a name is eternal, and not created by us 5 all that we 
mean by calling tbe Yeda by the name is that we interpret it as signifying the authorship 
of Katha, which too is eternal, being signified by the word “ Katha, ” which is eternal. 
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And (as for the moaning of Vedio sections according to the name of 
only one Teacher, it is similar to the case where) a certain sacred place, 
though visited by many people, is named in accordance with only one of 
its visitors (such as Som&tirfcha,” Ac.). 

11 . And if the name “ Katha” be not due to human agency, then it 
cannot indicate non-efcernaliiy; and if it be due to human agency, then 
how can its truthfulness be ascertained P 

12. Or 4 Katha’ as a 'Class (of Brahma$as) is held by ns to be eter¬ 
nal; and it is this Class (as denoted by u Katha”) which appears.in the 
name “ Kathaka ” which (means that the particular section of the Veda 
belongs to the particular Class of Brahmanas, called “Ka^ha” and) 
serves to distinguish that particular section from other sections of the 
Veda. 

13-14. The Veda naturally abandons the denotation of non-eternal 
meanings,—inasmuch as such denotation is found to be impossible with 
regard to the Veda, by considering alternatives of eteruality and non- 
eternality with regard to it. Because if the Veda be eternal its denotation 
cannot but be eternal; and if it be non-eternal (caused), then it have 
no validity (which is not possible,'as we have already proved the validity of 
the Veda); and as for the theory that the Veda consists of assertions of 
intoxicated (and senseless) people, this theory has been already rejected 
above—(and as such the validity and hence the etemality of the Veda 
cannot be doubted.) 

15.. Thus up to this place, we have established by arguments, the fact 
of the Veda being the means of arriving at the right notion of “ D harms.” 

After this (in the succeeding three padas), after having divided the 
Veda into its three sections, we shall explain what is the meaning (and 
purpose) of each of these sections. 


Thus ends the chapter on the fact of the Veda not being com - 
posed by any author. 


Thus ends the u Mimfin$<X-£loIcavdrfika ” of $rl KumSrila Bhatta. 

I* If the name be given by man, it cannot be Infallible, &c., and as sucb this 
name alone cannot authorise the assumption of an author for the Veda* 

11,14 This explains Sutra 31. 

1* The three sections of the Veda are Arthavada,Mantra, — Smriti and Hames treated 
of in padas 2nd, 3rd and 4th, respectively. 
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